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PREFACE 

Dlls Handbook was written In 1949 for use In the course In Uie His¬ 
tory of Western Civilization at the University of Chicago, It has 
since been revised In 195!, 1953, and 1959, 

The book was originally written because the College History 
Stall could not find a satisfactory World History textbook that was 
at the same time sufflcfeatly brief to allow what we considered 
adequate student time for reading selected primary and secondary 
materials. To base out course mainly upon a teat book, however 
good, seemed likely to obscure the problematic nature of the study 
of history, and, we thought, would also detract from the Interest 
which can and should be aroused by direct contact with records of 
the past. Yet to base our course solely upon selected readings 
would produce an inevitable disjointedness and fragmentation. Our 
solution was to provide the students with this Handbook as a base 
upon which to build their comprehension of the Selected Readings , 

The author acknowledges with gratitude the assistance he has 
received from the members of the College History Staff of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago who read the entire text in its original form, and 
who have since given him the benefit oi their experience with the 
book in the classroom when the time came for revision. The 
books listed as SuggcsUona For Further Reading have been se¬ 
lected by various members of the College History Staff. I wish 
also particularly to thank two busy men who gave their time and 
learning to help Improve this book: Professor John A. Wilson of 
' the Oriental Institute, who read Part I, and Professor John T, 
McNeill of Union Theolnglcal Seminary, In addition I am grateful 
to Miss Bertha Wiles, Curator of the Mas Epstein Library of Re- 
productions, lor help In selecting Illustrations; to Professor Allen 
K. Phllbrlck, for drawing the maps; and to Miss Margaret Perry 
for assistance of many sorts. Including proofreading. 

; W.a, M. 

* 15 May 1956 
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TO TKE STUDENT 


This book is intended to profldo in 3 convenient form information 
which will help you 1) to acquire a aense ol the sweep and conU' 
nuity of Western history, and 2} to provide background for a better 
understajiding of collateral readings. 

It is a handbook rather than a history, Efforts to explain con- 
nections between events have been deliberately minimised. Instead, 
the task of interpreting the meaning of history has been left to each 
student. This book offers only a part of the raw material for such 
a task, l.e., a body of information. In class and in collateral read¬ 
ings various ideas and variant views of historical development will 
be presented to you, as well as addlttonal Information. Other 
courses have no doubt done likewise. From the welter of informa¬ 
tion and ideas which you have met, you are now expected to set 
about the tawie of shaping lor yourselves a pattern of belief about 
the past, a pattern which will be useful to you lor the rest ol your 
lives, however much you may find it possible or necessary to modi¬ 
fy, enrich, or in some cases perhaps, reconstruct 3^ur Interpreta¬ 
tion. 

No one Imaginea that each student should arrive at the same 
view of history. Still leas does it seem likely that the views you 
form from your experience ol a course in history will prove cer¬ 
tainly or eternally true. Such truth has eluded historians in the 
past and will probably continue to do so. But this limitation of 
human powers does not mean that the effort to clarify and refine 
your understanding of the past Is worthless. Decision and action 
In daily life are in part a consequence of ideas about what has hap¬ 
pened before. A capacity to view current events in a long perspec¬ 
tive, to compare them wUh others of former times, and to fit them 
into a general scheme of historical Interpretation will sustain in 
you a more balanced, stable Judgment of the men and Ideas which 
normally compete for your attention and allegiance. In time of 
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political or scwial crisis sach a capacity may provide ioteilectual 
solace - It is comforting to know that others have shared simtiar 
disaster or dlsaT^intment. On the other hand, aa Informed view 
of history may Inspire you to resolute, even heroic, action, for the 
greatest religious and political movements of humanity have been 
associated with and in some measure inspired by a view of history. 

Arbitrary principles of ordering and seiection must perforce 
be brought into play in the writing of any account of the past. This 
book is no exception to the rute> The organisation which has been 
chosen is arhiirary, and others could have been substituted for it. 
Here you will find three major parts labelled Ancient Oriental, 
Classical, and European civlliaation. Possible alternative divisions 
would be the more traditianaJ Ancient, Medieval, and Modem seg¬ 
mentation of history; or Ancient Oriental, Greek, Hom^, Medieval, 
early Modem, and Modern. Other principles have often been used 
to organize knowledge of the past. For Instance, history might be 
divided in the light of theological belief into Old and New Dispensa¬ 
tions; or epochs of human history might be based upon changes in 
technology te.g., the age of Iron and wood) or in ihought le.g., the 
Enlightenment}. 

The grouping facts which any organization supplies tends to 
give the reader a particular view of history. It is, therefore, Im¬ 
portant for you to realize in reading this book that an artificial 
organization has been Imposed on the unbroken continuity of human 
affairs; and that the criteria by which these divisions were made 
are not the only possible ones. Periodization inevitably distorts in 
greater or lesser degree; and if you allow the device to disguise 
the wholeness of history, or to obscure Ihe divergences and differ¬ 
ences within the periods marked off, you will have permitted a 
mechanical scheme to cut you off from the living variety and mul- 
tifariousness of the past. You should read this book with all the 
wisdom and discernment of which you are capable, aware of its 
limitations and bearing always In mind the question: how does this 
information fit into my understanding of the past? In other words, 
this book should provide you with bricks from which to build a 


atrueturfr of your own rather than a pattern bilo which your under¬ 
standing sbouid fit Itself. 








PART I: WESTERN CmUZATlON IN WORLD HISTORY 


During the past four centuries the civilization of WeBtern Eu¬ 
rope has undergone an enormous expansion, has destroyed many 
weaker BOCletieSj and has exerted a powerful Influence on others, 
so that no part of the earth today Js exempt from its impact. This 
Handbook describes the growth of this Western European civiliza> 
lion from its roots in classical antl(;ulty to the present. But men 
existed on the lace of the earth long before the Greeks invaded 
Hellas; and other societies and civilizations have Qourished Inde¬ 
pendently of the Classical and Western European traditions until 
relatively recent times. For the sake ol a lust perspective one 
must know something of the distant past and be at teas! aware of 
the existence of other clvlltaations. 

A, Bacl^round ol Classical Civilization. 

1. Old Stone Age (c. 500,000 (?) - 5000 (?) B.C.) . 

The biological species, homo sapienB , began to scatter its 
bones in the earth about 500,000 years ago. Skeletons with more 
or less human characteristics have been found in widely separated 
regions of the earth; In Java, China, South Africa, Germany and 
England, No clear line of evolution or biological relationship can 
be traced, however, from the few skeletal fragments that have so 
far been discovered. 

The earliest people whose way of life can be surmised with 
any accuracy is the Neanderthal, so-called from a valley In Ger¬ 
many where remains of this people were first discovered. Nean¬ 
derthal skeletons and artifacts have also been found In other parts 
of Europe, and ff i miiar finds have recently been made in Palestine, 
South Africa and even in far-off Java. 

Neanderthal men did not have skeletons identical with those 
of modern men. Their bones were heavier and their eye ridges 
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and jaws were more pramlnenl. They lived In caves, used roughly 
chipped stones as weapons lor hunting, knew how to contro] fire, 
and fauried their dead in ceremonial fashion, putting food and im- 
plements in tlie graves, a custom which seems to show a belief in 
life after death. Neanderthal society was certainly primitive; yet 
it required the use of skills and knowledge which had slowly ac¬ 
cumulated over thousands of years among earlier and still more 
primitive peoples about whom we know very little. 

In Europe, Neanderthal men lived under sub-artic conditions, 
and with the last retreat of the great glaciers (12,000 to 20,000 
years ago}, different peoples, apparently the ancestors of contem¬ 
porary men, appeared at about the same time in Europe, Africa, 
China and Palestine. On their first appearance, modern men showed 
sub'-types; tail Cro-Magnon, short Grimaldi, and others. They 
displaced the Neasderthalers, although some interbreeding between 
modem and Neanderthal races may have taken place. 

The newcomers knew how to makp and use a greater variety 
of tools and weapons than the Neanderthalers. Many different styles 
of stone-working developed in various parts of the world, and in 
some cases it la possible to discern successions: one type of equip¬ 
ment giving place to another, usually more elaborate, type. Such 
changes may testify to migrations and conquests or to invention and 
diffusion of new skills. In general the number of special tools and 
the skill of their manufacture increased as time went by. 

Spear and arrowheada, harpoons of bone and ivory, spear- 
throwers and bows all were known. Shelters constructed of skins 
or dug Into the earth made it easier to follow herds of reindeer and 
bison onto the tundra where the natural shelter of caves was not 
available. In southern France and northern Spain a number of cave 
paintings have been discovered which portray, with an esthetic ap¬ 
peal still vivid today, the various animals which were hunted. Other 
remains, such as bracelets and necklaces of shells, show that a 
decorative effect was striven for and appreciated. Music was made 
with simple pipes and whistles. Burial practices, the cave painiings, 
and small statues of men and of animals have been interpreted by 
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^chaeolog)st« as evidences of retlgloits teliefs - e.g., the fsropitU- 
tlon of the spirits of the animals slain in the htini. 

2. Neolithic Atte t£. 6000 f?) . 3000 B.C.) . 

It is worih emphasizing that from the strictly cAronologicai 
point of vlev nearly ail of man's career on the earth is covered 
by the Old Stone Age. Cultivation of crops and the domeatication 
of flntmatfi h- the economic basin of neolithic and of all subeequent 
societies - began perhaps no more than 8000 years ago. These 
great improvements were first developed into a new way of Ufe 
in the Middle East; that is, in the area south of the Caucasus, east 
of the Mediterranean, north of the Persian Gulf, and west of the 
Hindu Kush. From this center, food-producUig economy spread 
over a wide area of Europe, Asia, and Africa, Its spread, was doubt¬ 
less very slow, measured by the developments of historical times, 
tnit was nonetheless rapid when compared to changes that occurred 
during the Old Stone Age. 

In the wide grasslands of Centra) Asia, southern Hussia, and 
northern Arabia, men became nomade, dependent on flocks and 
herds. In upland regions of Syria, Asia Minor, Persia and Afghani¬ 
stan, where heavy forests did not impede them, men turned rather 
to agriculture. When fields were eahausted from repeated crop¬ 
ping, neolithic farmers simply abandoned them and made new fields 
in virgin soil. If no promising land could be found near at hand, the 
whole community simply pached up and moved to some place where 
suitable soil did exist. Use of fertilizer, crop rotation or even of 
fallawing to restore or maintain fertility were all unknown. 

All the important food crops of modern times were discovered 
by neolithic agriculturalists (although several, such as corn and 
potatoes, were known only in the Americas until after the European 
discoveries). Similarly, most of the Important domestic animals, 
save for the horse and camel, were tamed before civilized societies 
came M q existence. Other useful arts such as the making of pot¬ 
tery, weaving, brewing and baking, and the polishing of stone to 
produce a cutting edge were also discovered In neolithic times. 
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With the eulargett food supply which agriculture and stock breed¬ 
ing made availablej man was no longer the rare animat of earlier 
times; but nonetheless, villages were small, and were isolated 
from one another by great stretches of uninhabited forest or grass- 
land. 

Female figurines and phallic symbols seem to Indicate that 
neolithic peoples engaged in fertility rlteSt probably connected with 
the life cycle of the crops. Tombs and temples were built on a 
great variety of models. Elaborate grave furniture in some of the 
tombs suggests that their makers believed in a life after death. 

Presumably neoliihlc villages were almost completely aelf- 
sufficientt and probably were inhabited by kindred families. There 
is some evidence oi Incipiem specialization and trade. Flint mines 
have been found, for example, with shafts sunk many feet Into the 
ground, following seams of flint nodules; while sea shells and 
special types of hard stone useful for toot-making were carried 
long distances, presumably as a result of trade. 

Archaeologists have found many different types of tools and 
weapons an neolithic sites. The variety and richness of the finds 
Is, of couree, much greater than for the Old Stone Age. Traces of 
wars and conquests are unmistakable; some villages were fortified, 
others were built on piles over takes where enemies could not 
easily reach them; and skeletons have been found with arrow heads 
embedded in the bones - a eilcm testimony of ancient battles, 

3- The River Valley Civilizations (g, 3000 - 17 5 a B.C.J, 

a. Mesopotamia ... pqg p 5 

Egypt..... g 

• 4 * « « 

Neolithic agricultural methods made permanent Bettlement 
of relatively Urge popolatioas impossible In most parts of the 
earth. Only In some river valleys, where annual floods ferUllzed 
the fields, could tillage be kept up year after year. Within the 
general area where agriculture was first developed, two great 
valleys met these conditions; the valley of the Two Rivers - the 
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Tigris and Ettphmtss - in modem Iraq; and the valley of the Nile 
in Egypt. But before these regions could be fully exploited., dlkes» 
canals and reservoirs had to be constructed, for both valleys suf¬ 
fer from floods and from an almost complete lack of rainfall in 
the months when the crop ripens, Unless water could be brought 
to the fields artificially, the summer sun would parch and destroy 
the grain. 

Other geographical peculiarities of these valleys favored the 
development of the first civilized societies. In the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley, or Mesopotamia (Greek for 'the land between the rivers') 
as It Is usually called, native stone for the making of tools was lack¬ 
ing and had to be brought from afar; and at the same time, the rivers 
and their valleys provided natural lines of communication and trans¬ 
port. Thus trade and stimulating contact with other people were 
both easy and necessary. When once the indispensable drainage 
works had been constructed, the richness of the soil facilitated the 
production of food surplus, and this surplus in turn provided a mar¬ 
gin for trade and for the support of various specialists - priests, 
rulers, craftsmen and merchants. 

Partly as a result of these geographical peculiarities, the 
peoples of Mesopotamia and Egypt became the leaders in what has 
sometimes been called the urban revolution. By degrees, cities 
arose and the arts of civilization began to flourish. Scholars have 
debated which of the two river valleys led the way toward civiliza¬ 
tion, The development In each seems to have gone on roughly si¬ 
multaneously, and it is usually impossible to decide where any par¬ 
ticular Invention or impravement first look place, since alt dates 
are misty and unsure. 

a. Mesopotamia 

A series of social changes and technical improvements made 
between about 6000 B.C- and 3000 B.C., transformed small neolithic 
settlementa into ciUes like Ur, Lagash and Erech, which are re¬ 
vealed by the earliest written records of Mesopotamia. The most 
Important technical Improvements made during this time were the 
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discover; of writingr of how to smelt and cast cupper, the harness¬ 
ing of animal power bjr the development of the plow and the wheeled 
vehicle, the invention of the saUin^ boat, and the invention of the 
potter's wheels 

The urban revolution depended not only on these technical Im¬ 
provements taut also upon a social reorganization which permitted 
coordination of effort among large numbers of men. Witliout such 
coordination, specialization and the ^velopment of technical sJtlLls 
(which depended on specialization) could not go very far. Even 
more important, the Irrigation, without which cultivation of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley was impossible, could only be undertahen 
and maintained by large-scale social action. 

The steps by which the simple organizalion of a neolithic vil¬ 
lage was developed Into the social hierarchy of the earliest cities 
can only be surmised. By 300Q B.C. distinct social classes had 
been formed, including slaves, tenant farmers (who paid a part of 
their crop to the god, he., to the temple priests, as a sort of rent 
or tazes), various craftsmen, merchajits, priests, and chief-priests 
who were at the same time governors or kings. Government was 
carried on in the name of the city's god or gods: the city's land 
wan described an belonging to the god, the craftsmen (who were 
paid in kind by the priests) worked for the god, and the governor 
was the agent of the god, responsible for safeguarding the god's 
property, defending it against enemies and agaln.itt floods and 
droughts by maintaining the elaborate irrigation works. 

Writing was developed as a system for keeping accounts of the 
god's Income. Writing wan done on clay tablets, with a stylus which 
made wedge-shaped marks. The writing is connequentJy called 
cuneiform, from the Latin, cuneun , wedge. By about 3000 B. C., a 
system of writing which combined pictograptis with syllabary and 
ideographic elements was in use In the lower reaches of tie Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. Modern scholars have succeeded in learning to 
read this script, which records a language known as Sumerian. 

The earliest Sumerian records show that a number of inde¬ 
pendent city states occupied the fertile land adjacent to the Tigris 
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and Euphrates. Disputes and ware over rights to Land and water 
vere frequent, but the rich cUies of the plain were threatened even 
njore by the mctirsion of semi-nomads who came from the mxjtintalns 
lo the north and estst or from the desert to the south and west, Hoe- 
tiiiij between the desert and the sown was a more or less constant 
feature of Mesopotamian life. Groups native to the desert or moun¬ 
tains periodically succeeded in penetrating into the plain^ and there 
set up states of their own* Most prominent among the invaders 
were Semites froni the south; and Inched from the ea-rllest discern* 
Ible tlmes^ Semitic elements were present in MeBopotamia, espe~ 
cially to the north of Sumeria in Akkad. 

Warfare among the cities and against barbarous Invaikrs led 
to the establishment of a series of more or less ephemeral ^*em- 
pires** based on the conquests nl some particularly successful 
ruler. Such empires did not involve central administration and 
control; rather the conquered cities recognized the suzerainty of 
the conqfueror and paid tributOp while maIntaiEXirLg their local gov¬ 
ernment and religion as before. The moat famous early conqueror 
was Sargon of Akkad ^ who succeeded In eztendli^g his control from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean about 2350 B.C. But new 
invasions and civil wars destroyed Sargon^s empire alter a few 
generations:; and others rose in its place* The best known of Sar¬ 
gents auccessors was Hammurabi of Batylon (c. 1800 B.C*) who 
ruled the whole valley as well as bordering regions. By this time 
the original Sumerian population had been submerged, and the 
predominant language was SemitiCr 

Nevertheless* the general mode of life which the earJy Sume’- 
rians had worked out remained surprisingly stable* Successive 
waves of barbarian invaders accepted the civilization, of the cities 
of the plain. They borrowed the cuneiform system of writing and 
used it to write their own languages. The worship of the ancient 
Sumerian city gods was maintainedj though not without accretions 
and syncreiisin between old and new deU-ies and powers. Artistic 
traditions, such as the engraving of seals in miniature, continued 
to flourislii as did techtilcaL skills such as metai working,i fine 
weaving and pottery making. 
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Long-distance trade was an important and vital part of 
Mesopotamian life. Metals and wood and oilier raw materials had 
to be Imported, and were brought from Syria, Cyprus, Asia Minor 
and even more distant regions. Commercial colonies were estab¬ 
lished as far away as the Black Sea coast in the time of Sargon, and 
wars were fotight apparently to protect or to open up routes of trade. 
Law codes, of which that bearing the name of Hammurabi is the best 
known, show an elaborate development of commercial relations, 
axid recognize a variety of contracts between merchants and their 
agents, between deKor and creditor, landlord and tenant. Silver, 
ttiou^ not in the form of coins, was used as a medium of ezchange 
and measure of value. The Sumerians worlmd out a system of nu¬ 
merical notation (based on SO) and were able to do ordinary arith¬ 
metic. They developed a system of lime reckoning by hours, weeks 
and months which is the lineal ancestor of our own system. Care¬ 
ful otaservations of the stars and planets were made, and records 
of their movements were kept in the temples. Doctrines about the 
influence of the stars on human affairs were gradually elaborated, 
from which present day astrology Is derived. 

The religion of ancient Mesopotamia centered in great temples, 
built in the form of pyramidal step towers. The Biblical Tower of 
Babel was such a temple. An elaborate mythology was embodied 
in epic poems which described the creation of the world and the 
deeds of gods and heroes. Some of the Mesopotamian myths are 
paralleled in the Old Testament, in particular the story of the Flood. 
Worship consisted of sacrifices, processional a, chants and other 
rituals conducted by priestly castes on behalf of the entire city. The 
number of gods whose names af^ar In the records is enormous 
since each city had its own pantheon, and syncretism between the 
gods of one city and another, or between the gods of invading peoples 
and the gods already worshiped was widespread. Some were per¬ 
sonifications of the powers of earth, water, storms, etc.; others 
have no recognizable basis in t^ysical nature. 

b. Egypt 

At about the time when Sumerian cities were forming, the 
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Reproduced (raro der A^jgptgr i. 

PI. 23* OrigkAal ^ Caln> Mujwum. 


Pharaoh Khaire 

The second largest of the pyramids of Glaeh was bulU lo house 
Khafre's remains. He reigned about 2500 B*C. 
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lower Mtle valley was inhabited by people who learaed how to con¬ 
trol the Nile Hood and use It to irrigate iheir fields, how to smelt 
metal, and how to communicate in writing, in many respectn the 
Egyptian development paralleled that of Mesopotamia, though an 
important and enduring dilference arose from ihe fact that Egypt 
was relatively Immune from Invasiosj being surrounded by nearly 
Impassable deserts. Consetpienlly, barbarian invasion was not a 
serious problem, and warlike activity was correspondingly less 
prominent in Egypt than in Mesopotamia during the early centuries 
of civilized history. 

Archaeologists have found traces of Independent Egyptian city 
states, but before 3000 B,C. the land of Egypt had been united muter 
a single ruler, the Pharaoh. Ifnllke the Mesopotamian rulers, the 
Pharaoh was considered to be a god himself, not merely the god’s 
agent on earth. His divioliy conferred vast powers. Thus, for 
example, the Pharaoh was considered to own ail the of Egypt 
and merely rented it to its occupiers. This stood in contrast to 
Mesopotamian law, which by the time of Hammurabi firmly recog¬ 
nized private property in land, and permitted Its sale and lease. 

From the beginning of written records (c. 3000 B.C.J the 
Egyptian government was earned on by a centralized bureaucracy. 
Political control was scarcely distinguished from religious direc¬ 
tion. Taxes (or reolsl were systematically collected for the Pharaoh 
from all the cultivated land, and hundreefs of thousands of men were 
organized to work on great building enterprises, of which the most 
famous are the pyramids. The whole coordination of Egyptian 
society depended on the religious prerogatives of the Pharaoh and 
the priests around him. 

economic life was highly centralized. Trade was largely 
monopolized by the Pharaoh’a agents, and craftsmen served mainiy 
the court and temples. No wealthy and Independent class of mer¬ 
chants developed as was the case in Mesopotamia. 

It Is difficult to overestimate the pre-eminent place which 
religious practices, ideas and attitudes bad in shaping the Egyptian 
intellectual tradition. The Egyptians worshiped many gods. Some, 
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in uUmal form, suggest a clerivation from clan fetlflhes, Others 
were personlfLcaiions of the Nile, of the srni or of other (vatural 
objects. Front very early times. Use EBypiians were coneemecl 
with life after death, luid the Great Pyramids were constructed lo 
aesure sale and comlortatrie housing for the Pharaoh s tmmortal 
soul. It appears that origtnalty only the Pharaoh could aspire to 
itnotortality in his own right. Later inlluential oHlcials and priests. 
and Rtlll later, ordinary men were believed capable of immortality, 

IJ their bodies were properly preserved as housing lor their spirits 
(by mummification) and the appropriate charms were said and 

ceremonloB performed- 

Egyptian writing. caUed hieroglyphics, combined pictographic 
with syllatsiry and alphabetic symbols, tail it was never simplified 
to a purely alphabetic system. Lite the Meflopoiamians, the Egyp¬ 
tians developed a system of arithmetic, and knew some principles 
ol geometry. Priests measured and recorded the movements of 
sim, moon, stars and pianeis; and about 2776 B.C. they instituted 
a calendar of 365 days. We know something of Egyptian medicins, 
in which charms and magic played a large role. Details of human 
anatomy were better known than in Mesopotamia, perhaps because 

of th€ practice df 

The most obvious difference between Egyptian and Mesopo¬ 
tamian civilization appears in art and architecture. Abundant sup¬ 
ply of good building stone in Egypt marie possible such monumental 
structures as the Great Pyramids thullt between 2800 and 2400 B.C,). 
Stone sculpture in the round, often on a colossal scale* and skliUui 
wall painting and bas-relief were characteristic of Egyptian art 
from the earliest times. ArHstic conventions were defined very 
early (e.g., the statue pose with one foot advanced, arms at the 
side) and were rigidly adhered to thereafter with few exceptions. 

The fact that tombs were frequently decorated with scenes from 
everyday life permits ue a vivid glimpse of many details of ancient 

Egyptian 

The divine status and absolute power of the Pharaoh did not 
always prevent insubordination on the part ol his officials. The 
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remarkable concentratiqn of power which prevaUe<I at the begia- 
ning ol the flo-called Old Kii^om (3000-2300 8.C0 graduallsf gave 
way aa offices became hereditary. Rival elairnam* for the Pharaoh's 
throne arose; and for nearly 300 years Egypt was, In ^fecl divided 
into a aeries of rival sUtea. About 2050 B.C. the nUers of Thebes 
in upper (i.e., southem) Egypt made good their claim to supreme 
power and initiated what is calied the Middle Kingdom (e. 3050 - 
1000 B.C,). Bui, as In MesopotanUa, the style of civilization which 
had emerged at the beginning of Egyiaian history remained sur¬ 
prisingly stable through these and subsequent political upheavals, 

4- The Diffusion of Urban Clvillzaiion . 

During the centuries when Mesopotamia and Egypt were de¬ 
veloping their own peculiar patterns of civlliaatlon. neolithic village 
life, based on semi-nomadic agriculture and animal husbandry, con¬ 
tinued to spread over ever wider areas of the earth, penetrating into 
Europe up the Danube valley, and spreading along the north coast of 
Africa into Spain and adjacent parts of Western Europe. Neolithic 
techniques also spread eastward to India and China. The Americas, 
however, did not share In this development, When, much laler, 
agrlcuinire arose m Central and South America, it was hit upon 
Independenlly and utilized plants and animais (corn and potatoes, 
and the llama) different from those of Eurasia and Africa. 

Until improvements In agricultural methods made it possible 
for men to settle permanently on land watered only by rainfaH, 
semi-nomadic neolithic farmers could borrow little from the nas¬ 
cent clvllizatlonB of Mesopotamia and Egypt. In the course of the 
4th millenlum B.C,, however, farmers in the Middle Eastern area 
found out how to maintain or restore fertility to their fields by crop 
rotation, fallowing and the use of natural fertilizers like manure, 
ashes or sea shells. These improvements meant a larger food 
production and a more sedentary pattern of life In the border lands 
surrounding the two great river valleys which had pioneered the 
Urban revolution,. 

Once permanent villages had been formed, cities began to grow 
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up in plac€6 where trade routes crossed, or where administrative, 
reiigioua or tribal centers were estabitsbed. As a result, cities 
began to afq>ear in northern Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, and the Iranian plateau during the !ate fourth milieanium 
B,C.; and the area became studded with villages and towns during 
the course of the neat thousand years. Tliroughout these marginal 
regions, archaeologists can detect varying blends of Mesopotamian 
and Egyptian Influence, together W’llh local peculiarities and tradi¬ 
tions. 

Two areas deserve special mention. In the lower Indus valley 
a civilized society appeared about 2SOD B>C< which was substan- 
tially independent of Mesopotamian inlluence, though there were 
some trading connections with the Tlgris-Euphrates valley. The 
civlllzalioR which arose on the Island of Crete In the third millen¬ 
nium B.C. bore a similar relation to Egypt. Trade was carried 
on with the Egyptians, but the Cretan (or MinoiinJ civilization was 
Independent In such things as artistic style, religious cult, and 
method of writing. Warlike remains are remarhably lacking from 
both these clvltizatlotiH. About 1400 B.C. the Cretan civilization 
was destroyed, probably by invaders who may have come from 
mainland Greece. The Indus valley civilization disappeared sev¬ 
eral centuries earlier, though whether by conquest, flood or from 
some other cause is not known. 


5. The Anclem Orie ntal Empires tIT50-323 B.CJ . 

a. The Indo-Europeans ..* Page 14 

b. The New Empires {17S0-1250 B.C.J ..... 15 

c. Fresh Invasions and Successor Stales ^ 

( 12S0-745 B . C .) .. 

d. The Eater Empires (745-323 B.C.) .21 

e. Characteristics of Oriental Civilization . , , 22 

f The Hebrew People and their Religion 

( 1400-331 B . C .) . .......26 

The gradual process of dllluslon from the civilized centers of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt was hastened about the middle of the IBth 
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century B.C. by a widespread migralkin of peoples, a miMtariaatlon 
of Oriental socleiy, and Has consequent mixing of popuLaitons during 
a prolonged period of war and conquest. The comparative isolation 
and security of Egyptian society was shattered about 17S0 B.C, by 
the victorious invasion of a barbarous people known as Hyksos. At 
about the same time, Mesopotamia was overrun by people from the 
north, and Hammurabi's empire came lo an end. New waves of 
Semites penetrated into the fertile agricultural regions from the 
southern grasslands; and at about the same time fndo*European 
tribesmen appeared from the north, 

a. The Indo-Curopeans.* 

The Indo-Europeans (with ertensive immixture of other 
peoples) were to be the principal bearers of tbe subsequent clas¬ 
sical and western civilizalJons. They probably came Into the Near 
East and Europe from the steppeland around the Caspian Sea. Dur¬ 
ing the course of same 1500 years (2000-500 B.C.j, wave after 
wave of these seml-nomadic tribesmen conquered nearly ail of 
Europe, while other groups ruled over shifting areas of the Near 
East and India. Their early military successes were connected 
with the fact that the indo-Europeans had tamed the horse, and used 
it with terrifying elfect as an animal of war. In many areas, the 
Indo-European conquerors became a military aristocracy ruling 
over an Indigenous population. In areas where the aria of clvillaa- 
tlon had developed, the invaders were regularly absorbed, or 


The term 'Indo-European* refers to a group of related Ian- 
af>df by to the peoples who spoke theiij. 

The is simplj^ since modem speaicet-s of 

these lanp^es i^bll Europe and India, and countries In 
wtwesn. The ^do-European peoples are aomeiimea called 

Indo-European tribe which 
Invad^ India, ft Is rash to assume any ^entity between 
race and tai^age even for very ancient times: in recent 

and language certainly have no close con¬ 
nection with one another. 

The Semites, referred to earlier, are a simitar iineutstlc 
group whose languages were related to one another an^o 
modern Arabic and Hebrew, ■ to 
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ejected alter relatively short periods. In Europe, however, where 
high clvlllaatlon had not yet arisen, the Indo-Europeane succeeded 
In Imposing their language on whatever remnants ol the earlier 
population Survived their conQueei. As a result, nearly ail the lan¬ 
guages ol modern Europe (exceptions are Hungarian. Finnish and 
Basque) are Indo-European. 

b. The New Empires (1750-1250 B.C.). 

New States arose tn the Near East alter the long series ol 
Invasions. Mesopotamia was divided between the Kassltea in the 
south and the MitannS in the north: tn central and eastern Asia 
Minor, the HtUites lounded an eaiensive kingdom. Further west, 
on the Greek mainland and islands, Cretan gave way to Mycenaean 
civilisatlom Probably all of these new states were ruled over by 
Indo-Europeans, though the underlying strata of society - the tillers 
of the soil, hewers of wood and drawers of water ~ were of differ¬ 
ent language. The invaders in each of these areas took over to a 
greater or lesser extent the civilization they lomut already estab¬ 
lished, and proceeded to develop local varialions of their own. 

At about the same time, fresh waves of Semitic Invaders from 
the south likewise established themselves in Syria and PalesUne - 
the Phoenicians and Canaanltes of the Old Testament. These peoples 
did not immediately succeed in setting up independent stales, how¬ 
ever, for they were conquered by the revived Egyptian kingdom In 
the course of the Ifith century B.C. When the native Egyptians suc¬ 
ceeded in overthrowing the Hyksos invaders (about 1565 B.G,), the 
Pharaohs did not rest content with the old beundaries, but embarked 
on a policy of military expansion through Palestine and Syria. For 
nearly 200 years the Egyptian or New Kingdom, enjoyed 

a predominant position in the Eastern Mediterranean area? but 
about 1400 B.C. Hittlte rulers began to challenge Egyptian control 
of Syria. A prolonged atru^e ensued, ending only with mutual 
exhaustion and the break-up of both empires {c, 1150 B.C.). In the 
course of these wars, the Mitannl were destroyed, and thereafter 
the Semitic kingdom of Assyria took over the rule of the upper 
Tigris valley. 
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c. Freest inva^ioos and. successor states (1Z30'>74S B.C.}. 

As the Egyptian and HitUte empires weakened, fresh rndvc' 
tnents of peoples took place. A ni 7 w wave of Indo•European har- 
barUns invaded the old seats of clvlUration from ihe north. Dorians 
pushed their way Into Greece, Phrygians into Asia Minor and Modes 
and Persians into Iran. Sioiulianeousiy from the south came a new 
group of Semitic invaders: the Hebrews (Palestine}, Aramaeans 
(Syria) and Chaldeans (Babylonia), These movements extended 
over some two hundred years, and Involved majiy secondary dis¬ 
placements of nations and intensive Intermixture beiw'eeit old and 
new peopies. Thus 11 has been surmised that the Phrygian and 
Oorlan invasions forced peoples native to Asia Minor to migrate 
from their homes, some whom set themselves up along the coast 
of Palestine and were known as Philistines while another group 
went to north cemral Italy and were called Etruscans, 

Following these great movements, a number of comparatively 
small states arose in the Near East, tn Greece and Asia Minor 
the invaders overthrew the Mycenaean and Hlttlle civilliations and 
these areas entered upon a ’Dark Age,' from which they only 
emerged after about 800 B.C. with the rise of the Lydian kiiigdoin 
in western Asia Minor and the beginning of Classical civlltaaiian 
in Greece. Closer to the center of Orlenlal civilisation, in Syria, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia, no such profound eclipse occurred, 
tn Phoenicia the trading cities of Tyre, Si don, and By bios entered 
upon a period of political mdepemlence and commercial prosperity. 
To the south, Ihe Hebrews erected their kingdom alter prolonged 
struggles with the Philistines, Eastward the Aramaean city of 
Damascus conirolled a considerable part of Syria. Babylonia was 
ruled by a Semitic dynasty, as was the Assyrian kingdom in the 
upper Tigris valley. Wars between these states (and many others 
which have not been mentfoned) were more or less chronic. By 
degrees the military power of Assyria emerged pre-eminent, and 
when an Assyrian king, Tiglath-Ptleser Ill (745-727 B.C,), re¬ 
organised the Assyrian administraUon and began to rule rather 
than merely to raid neighboring states, the political life of the Near 
East entered on a new phase. 
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Darius Xi^rxefi 

Thia relief (rein the Persian Royal Treasury al PerBepollg shows Darius on hlfl throne, with Xerxes standing 
behind him, accompajiled by officials and goards. A Median dignitary is before the royal presence. 




















d. The Later Empires (745-323 B.C.). 

As a result of a loug succession of campaigns which were 
marked by the ruthless cruelty of the victorious Assyrians, Tlglath- 
Plleser ID and his successors o&Jiquered almost all the area of 
Oriental civilisation. In 612 B.C., however, the Assyrians were 
attacked by a coalition of Chaldeans and Uedes, their empire was 
overthrown, its capital, Nineveh, was sacked, and the Assyrian 
people were destroyed. Egypt had successfully asserted its inde¬ 
pendence some years before. Tlie rest of the Assyrian empire 
came to be divided between the Medea and the Chaldeans, The 
most famous ruler of the Chaldean or Neo-Babylonian Empire was 
Nebuchadneasar (604-552 B.C.), who figures prominently in the 
Old Testament. But the division of power between Media, Babylonia 
and Egypt did not long endure. A scant sixty years after the over¬ 
throw of Assyria, a new concpieror arose - Cyrus, king of the 
Persians, a people closely related in language and culture to the 
Medea, whose subjects they bad been. When Cyrus revolted against 
the Median king, he won an easy victory (550 B.C,), and went on to 
conquer Lydia (546 B.C.I and Babylonia (539 B.C.). Rts son, 
Cambyses, added Egypt (525 B.C.>: and alter a brief period of dis¬ 
order, Darius the Great (521-484 B.C.) rounded out the vast em¬ 
pire with conquests In India, central Asia and European Thrace. 

His successor, Xerxes, failed to subdue Greece (480-479 B.C,) f»n d 
thereafter the Persian power gradually weakened until Alexander of 
Macedon, In a brilliantly successful campaign, destroyed it (334- 
323 B.C.J. 

Alexander’s conquest brought a powerful current of Greek cul¬ 
tural Influence Into the Orient. Yet underlying characteristics and 
attitudes of Oriental civlliaation did not disappear, though tempo¬ 
rarily overlaid with a veneer of Hellenism. Dnder the late Homan 
empire an "Oriental reaction" manifested itself; and to this day 
the lands where this ancient ctviEtzatlon once flourished retain deep 
marks of the most ancient past, not only In the form of archaeologi¬ 
cal monuments, but in the thoughts axwi habits of living men. Nor 
is (he contemporary tnfluence of the Ancient Orient confined to the 
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Near East. Not to speak of Ju(ta.lam and Christianity, both eJ which 
took fornj in a matrix of Oriental civilisation, so basic a rhythm of 
our lives aa the seven day week derives from Babylonian ideas and 
practices, as, Indeed, does our whole system of time reckoning by 
hours, minutes and seconds. 

e. Characteristics of Oriental ClvUiaation, 

The long succession Of wars and conquests which has been 
sketched above mlaed the peoples of the Near East and produced 
a more or less common pattern of urban and rural life over all the 
parts of that area where agriculture could nourish. There wore ol 
course local dlflerenees, and each people combined the common 
elements in different proportions. Yet it Is possible to apeak of 
an Oriental civilIration. Its main lines had been worked out the 
ancient Sumerians and Egyptians, and later conquerors for the 
most part merely elaborated upon thetr ideas and practices. 

1) Progress in technology continued. About 2000 B.C. bronze 
(an alloy of tin and copperl was brought into general use, replacing 
the softer copper weapons and tools of earlier times. Bronze was 
in turn replaced by iron about a thousand years laler. Transport 
was speeded by the Iniroduction of horses and camels; and the 
Assyrian and Persian kings not only Iziilt roads, but maintained 
relays of mounted messengers who were capable of carrying men- 
sages more than a hundred miles a day. Sea-going vessels were 
first developed by the Cretans, and the sea soon became a highway 
for both trade and piracy. Coinage ol money was introduced by the 
Lydians, thereby facilitating trade and exchange. 

Perhaps the most important single invention was the develop¬ 
ment of al[iiabetic writing. This apparently occurred first in Ihe 
peninsula of Sinai about 1400 B,C., and was based on simplified 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, adapted for a Semitic tongue. Every alphabet 
used today is derived from this original. Our alphabet passed from 
Sinai to Phoenicia, thence to the Greeks, and from the Greeks to 
the Romans. The InvenUon of a relatively simple method of writing 
ended the priestly monopoly of learning. Merchants and secular 
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adminiBlxators began to keep written records; and even common 
people apparently sometimes learned to read and write. 

2) Trade expanded and came to embrace the whole Mediter¬ 
ranean basin. Raw materials, especially metals^ were sought and 
found as far away as the British Isles, The Phoenician cities, Tyre, 
Stdon and Byblos, were especially prominent as mercanUle centers 
after about 12S0 B.C., and established trading stations and colonies 
over widely scattered parts of the Mediterranean coast. Carthage, 
In northern Africa, was the most famous and powerful Phoenician 
colony. It was founded about 800 B.C. 

3) The structure of society remained much as it had been In 
the days of Hammurabi, with this difference, that the power and 
influence of the priests tended to be rivalled by groups of profes¬ 
sional soldiers and administrators. The soil was cultivated by 
semi-free or slave classes; and slavery among the artisans of the 
towtis was common. In Phoenicia and Babylon wealthy merchants 
had a prominent place In society, but elsewhere merchants were 
not important as a distinct class- 

4) Governmental technlgue was greatly improved, especially 
by the Assyrians and Persians. The latter divided their empire 
into a series of provinces, called satrapies; and tlje satraps, ap¬ 
pointed by the king, mostly from among noble Persians, were re¬ 
sponsible for nipping incipient revolts in the bud, for collecting 
tribute, and in general for carrying out the orders of the cenlral 
government. The empire was held together by the system of com- 
munications already mentioned and by a standing army composed 
of Persians and some of the more warlike subject peoples. The 
army was organized Into regular units, with distinct branches, such 
as cavalry, bowmen, spearmen, and siege experts. 

5) The Hittitea, Assyrians, and Persians each developed a 
distinctive art style, but it Is impossible to describe them satisfac¬ 
torily here. In Egypt, the old artistic traditions were adliered to 
closely. A monumental style of columnar temple was developed 
under the Empire; and for a brief time in the Hth century B.C«, 
when traditiooal religious rules were overthrown, Egyptian artists 
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Berlin lIujAim 


Queen NefreteU 

NeTretete «as the «Ue ol the Pharaoh Ikhnaton, the laonotbeLsttc 
religious revolutionary. His religious revoUitlon was paralleled 
by a radical change In art forms, sacrificing old conventlonB In 
favor of new styles. 
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showed themselves capable of graceful naturalism In wail painting 
and sculpture. Thereafter reaction set in,.and artists consciously 
imitated archaic styles, 

6) In the field of science the ancient peoples of the Orient 
made little progress during the Imperial age until near its end, 
when the Babylonians carried the study of astronomy to new levels 
of minute observation. They calculated the length of the solar year 
to Within a few seconds of modern measurement, and detected the 
precession of the eqnlnoaes. 

T) Perhaps the most interesting! and for suteetpient history, 
the most significant, innovations were made in religion. In Egypt 
in the 14th century B.C.» under the Pharaoh ikhnaton, an effort was 
made to introduce monotheistic worship of the sun-god, Aton. But 
the attempt aroused bitter hostility in prleBtly circles, and was 
abandoned soon after Edinaton's death. In Mesopotamia, Marduk, 
the god of Babylon, tended to rise to greater and greater pre¬ 
eminence; but the old Sumerian mythology and pantlieon remained 
despite such changes in emphasis. 

Among the Persians a religious reformer, called Zoroaster 
or Zarathustra, who probably lived In the seventh century B.C,, 
cant the religion of the Persians In a new form. He taught tha t 
Ahura-Maada, supreme god, creator of the world and of light, 
champion of good, truth and mortality, was Is constant contest with 
the forces of evil and darkness. Men were free to choose sides be¬ 
tween them; those who chose to follow Zoroaster and obey Ahura- 
Mazda were rewarded with the hope of inamortalily, ZoroaBtrianism 
was peculiar among the religions of the ancient Orient in rejecting 
sacrifices and images. In ancient times, Zoroastrianism scarcely 
spread beyond the Persian aristocracy; but it helped to shape their 
character Ita ethical teaching which emphasized the military 
virtues and truthfulness. The religion survives in modified form 
to the present In parts of India and Persia, 

Far more Influential in the subsequent history of the Western 
world was the religion of the Hebrews, The peculiar importance of 
their religion and of its sacred books, handed down in Christian 
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tradition as the Old Testamentj ttarranta separate irealment ol the 
development uf the Jewish state and religion* 

f. The Hebrew people and their religion (1400-331 B.C.), 

The Hebrews were one of man; Semitic peoples who invaded 
the settled area of the Near Cast from the grasslands of northern 
Arabia. They began to filter into Palestine in the 14lh century B,C. 
when the Egyptian empire was losing its grasp on that country, and 
in the course of the next two hundred years gradually conquered 
and partly absorbed the Canaaniie population, while adopting many 
of the more civilized ways of their predecessors in the land. Wars 
against the PhtUatlnes led the original loose tribal federation to 
unite under Saul, David, and Solomon into a centralized monarchy 
(c. 1025-930 B-C-i- The Hebrew kingdom was administered much 
^ were the numerous neighboring stales which arose from the ruins 
of the Egyptian and Hlttlte empires. After Solomon's death the king¬ 
dom split into two parts; Israel in the north with its capital at 
Samaria, and the smaller and poorer Judah in the south with Jerusa¬ 
lem as its capital. In 722 B.C, the Assyrians Invaded Israel and 
destioyed the kingdom. Many of the Inhabitants were deported or 
killed, and thereafter the Hebrews of the Northern Kingdom lost 
their identity. In 586 B.C, Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Neo- 
Babylonian empire, conquered Judah and carried a large propor¬ 
tion of the population off to exile In Babylon. But In captivity the 
people of Judah clung to their religion and were able to keep them¬ 
selves distinct from the peoples round about. When the Persians 
overthrew the Babylonian empire in 539 B.C., the Jews were per¬ 
mitted to return to Palestine. Some of them did so and there set 
up a seml-aulonommis theocratic state which lasted until after the 
Roman conquest. 

The political experience nf the Rebrews was undfstinguisJied, 
being very like that of neighboring peoples. What lias given them 
so commanding a place In history is their religion. The history 
of Jewish religion has been intensively studied, yet scholars are 
not agreed on the enact stages of its growth. Borne think that mono¬ 
theism goes back In' Moses; others that monotheism was only developed 
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much later In the time of the great projihete. It would be preaump- 
tuDue to try to reduce such disputes to a fortnuia. All that need be 
noted here are some of the main periods of the religious development. 

About 1200 B.C. uoses led a group of Hebrew trlbesnien out 
from Cgypt| and after Moses’ death this group joined fellow tribes 
In the land of Palestine. By tradition, it was Moses who first for¬ 
mulated the worship of Jahweh, as the early Hebrews called their 
Cod. At the heart of Mosaic reiiglon lay the conviction that God 
had entered Into a covenant with the people of Israel, a covenant 
which bound the Israelites to observe certain Divine commandments, 
and in jarticular, to worship Jahweh and only Jahweh. When the 
Hebrews occupied Palestine and took up an agricultural mode of 
existence, the Mosaic religion had to strug^e against local fertility 
gods. Protest against their worshipi and against social Injustices 
which the development of a comple.x, socially stratified society 
under the monarchy broi^ht in its train, was voiced by a series of 
great prophets between about T50 B.C- and the end of the Babylonic 
exile. The prophets greatly enlarged and deepened the religious 
concepts of Mosaic religion. On the one hand, they exalted Jahweh 
by asserting His power over all mankind, not only over the Hebrew 
people as may (or may not} have been Moses' conception. In add¬ 
ition, the great prophets interpreted the Divine commandments as 
requiring moral conduct of individual men and of the Hebrew nation 
as a whole; and they Interpreted the political misfortunes of the 
Hebrew Kingdoms as a punishment visited by God upon His faith¬ 
less and unrighteous people. Some of the prophets developed the 
hope of an eventual purification of the Chosen People Ihrough suf¬ 
fering, and looked forward to a Messiah who In the fulness of time 
would bring deliverance. The Messiah was conceived by some as 
a man who would restore the vanished Kingdom of David, by others 
as a supernatural being who would establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

Side by side with the prophets, the Hebrew religious tradition 
was elaborated by colleges of priests. They collected, edited and 
added to the sacred books, which we know as the Old Testament. In 
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Itarticular the priests developed s code of religious ritual and 
law which had Hit^din g force upon the Jewish people» and more 
t han anjFthing elee eorved to keep them distinct from their 
neighbors. 

The prophetic and priestly traditions combined to create 
Judaism. The definitive fonuulatioti of the religion did not occur 
until about a century after the first return from the £)Cile, when 
Nehemiah (c. 458 B.C.i and Eara (c, 428 B.C.?) reorganized the 
Jewish state, and succeeded in persuading the Jews to live more 
nearly according to the letter of the sacred Law. 

Religious thought did not come to a standstill after this time. 
New sects, new Ideas and new emphases were eteadUy introduced; 
and books which were eventually Incorporated Into the Old Testa¬ 
ment were written aa Late as the 2nd century B.C. Nevertheless, 
the distinctive character of Judaiom was fused by the time of 
Nehemiah and Ezra, and has remained, despite all of the 
vicissitudes of Jewish history, to the present day. 

Two pecullarilies especially disLlnguinhed Judaism from nearly 
all other religionfi developed in the ancient Orient. First, Jewish 
lawgivers, pro [diets and priests taught that God revealed hlmaell to 
Hts people through historical events, not through natural phenomena 
such as the lightning flash or the renewal of vegetation each spring. 
The fact that their religion centered around an interpretation of 
history ma d** it possible for the Jews to dissociate relJgioit from 
Locality and even from membership in a particular society or sub¬ 
jection to a particular state. This constituted the second peculiarity 
oljudaism. It meant that when military events and economic pres¬ 
sures combined to disperse Jews into far corners of the earth - 
even after the Romans In 70 A.D. finally destroyed the Temple in 
Jerusalem - Judaism could and did continue to flourish. It had al¬ 
ready, by the time of the Babylonian E;tUe, become a world religion. 

B. Independent Civilized Traditions. 

Several hundred societies exist on the face of the earth at 
present, and many thousands of others have existed in times past. 


Yet QtUy a very iew have <tevetoped the size and complexity^ the 
technical mastery over Uielr environment, and the artistic and intel¬ 
lectual richness that we consider hallmarks of civlllzatloii. This 
Handbook makes no attempt to deal with the clvitizations which 
arose and tlouriahed apari from the oriental-class teal-European 
tradition. Vet it seems necessary at least to cal! attention to their 
existence. 

The slow spread of neolithic herdsmen and village communities 
through Eurasia and Africa has already been mentioned. As civilized 
societies arose, in the Middle East, in India and in China, influences 
from each civilized center radiated outward, met and overlapped. 
From very early times, indeed, an irregular and indirect cross¬ 
stimulation between the separate civilized societies of Eurasia was 
maintained. After the 16ih century A.D. overland contact was 
powerfully supplemented by the development of trans-oceantc ship¬ 
ping, European discoverers sailed to the coasts of India, China and 
the Americas; they were soon followed by swarms of merchants, 
soldiers, missionaries and adventurers - men who not only brought 
European ways to others but brought back to Europe plants, tech¬ 
niques and even Ideas which they had gathered from distant shores. 

In India, the decay of the Indus valley civiiizallon after about 
2000 B.C. (see above p, 12) was followed by several centuries of 
apparent retrogression; but after the Indo-European Aryans invaded 
from the north a more complex, socially stratified society once more 
emerged. Hits society has survived, despite a series of subsequent 
Invasions, and despite repeated poliUcal-nailltaTy upheavals, to the 
present. Religion played a peculiarly prominent part in Indian history. 
Of the three principal religions of the sub-continent, Hinduism ap¬ 
parently evolved gradually from age-old neolithic and Aryan roots, 
and It remains the religion of the majority to this day. Buddhism, 
on the contrary, was founded in the Sth century B.C. by followers 
of a teacher, saint and holy man named Gautama Buddha. Like 
Christianity, Buddhism found Us greatest success not in its original 
milieu, but among alien peoples - principally in China and south 
east Asia. The third great religion of India, Mohammedanism, was 
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brou^t by Maslem invaders from Uie oortb who appeared first in 
the 11th century A.0. Sy the 16th century Moslem rulers consoli¬ 
dated their power over nearly all India; but their Empire was ai- 
ready showing signs of break-up when European traders and soldiers 
began to play a decisive part in fndian politics. European interven¬ 
tion culminated in Che British conquest of India in the 18th century. 

In our own time, British rule in India has come to an end (1847) 
and the peninsula has now been divided between the two principal 
religious communities into Hindu India and Moslem Pakistan. 

In China, a complea society which can properly be called clvl- 
iiaed developed gradually from an indigenous neolithic base, and 
there Is no [articular date that can be assigned to the beginnings 
ot Chinese civilisation. By about IBM B.C„ however, China had 
developed cities and a relatively complex political system. 

China's political history showed an alternation between periods 
of centralised, Imperial government and periods of Iniernal con¬ 
fusion and local state rivalry. A number of Invasions from the 
steppe lands which lie north and west of the Chinese river vaUeys 
gave China some of her moat powerful rulers. The last such In¬ 
vasion, from Manchuria, led to the establishment of the Manchu 
dynasty, which ruled China from 1644 until 1811. In that year a 
revolution ted by Sun Yat Sen established a republic which haa 
since passed through many tribulations, including chronic civil 
war, a long struggle with Japan (1937-45) and, most recently, the 
accession of the Commtmists to power in 1949 followed by a new 
war against the United Nations in Korea, beginning in 1950. 

The character of Chinese civilisation, like that of India, was 
powerfully affected by religion. Confuctanism, a moral rule 
rather than a theological-metaphysical system, began in the Bth 
century B.C. It later became If not the official religion certainly 
the religion of officials in China. Buddhism was a more popular 
religion. It became heavily encrusted with magic and superstltfon, 

Civiliaed society In Japan arose bter than in China, and Japan 
came very strongly under Chinese Influence. One of the moat strik¬ 
ing differences was the greater development of militarisin in Japan, 


a difference which goes bade to very early tinoes. When Europeans 
ftrsi emiiarked upon commercial and missionary enterprise in the 
Far East, the Japanese reacted by trying to cut off aU contact: but 
when this policy proved Impracticable (Admiral Perry, 1854), the 
Japanese showed a most remarkable aptitude In adopting European 
techniques, especially military techniques. As a result, by 1894 
Japan was strong enough to make successful war against China; 
axtd In 1904-05 the Japanese defeated the Husslans in a short but 
hard fought war. With this victory, Japan abruptly laid claim to 
the status of a great power iit the Facillc. 

The civilizations of Central and South America grew up In 
isolation from Eurasian developments. The Mayas in Yucatan 
(c. SOO-B.C.-c. SOO the Incas in Peru <c. Christian era - 

1533 A.D.} and the Aztecs in Mexico (e. TOO A.D. >1521 A.D.) 
each developed a complex society and culture which can properly 
be compared with the achievements of such ancient peoples as the 
Sumerians and Egyptians. Ihe Spanish conquest abruptly Inter¬ 
rupted the growth of the Inca and Aztec civilizations in the l6th 
century, although of course Important traces survive to the present 
in the customs and habits of the native populoiion of Peru and 
Mexico. 
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Chronological Tabie for Part I. 

(NOTE; All dates belore about 1500 B.C> are based on guess 
i»ork| and may be subject to error of several hundred years. The 
dates assigned below are based on opinions of scholars In the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. Even later dates 
may err by as much as a decade; thus the reigns of the Assyrian 
or Persian kings can only be said to approximate the dates given 
below. In this and following chronological tables, asterisks have 
been placed opposite dates worth memorizing.) 

B.C. 

500,000{?) - 6000(?) Old Stone Age. 

lS|aO0(7) Appearance of modem man; displace- 


* 1750 


• by 3000 


2050-1600 


1600-1100 


1600 


2500-1400 


2050 


3000-2300 


2600-2400 

2500-2000 


6000(7] - 3000 


meat of Neanderthalers In Europe. 

Neolithic culture in Near East, spreading 
thence through Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Emergence of civilized societies In 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

Old Kingdom In Egypt. 

Pyramids built In Egypt. 

Indus civilization. 

Minoan clvilLzatlon Ln Crete. 

Sargon of Akkad conquered most of 
Mesopotamia and Syria. 

Middle Kingdom in Egypt. 

Hammurabi of Babylon united most of 
Mesopotamia under hia rule. 

first general movement of peoples; 
HyksoE invasion of Egypt; Bittites la 
Asia Minor; Kassites and Mitanni in 
Mesopotamia; Mycenaeass in Greece. 

Mycenaean civilization. 
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1565 

Ejection of Hjrksos from Egypt; establish¬ 
ment of the New Kingdom or Empire. 

t500(?) 

Beginiting of civilisation in China. 

1400 

Invention of alphabetic writing in Sinai 
peninsula. 

1400-1150 

Struggle between Egyptians and Hiltlles 
far control of Syria; mutual weakening 
and eventual collapse of their respective 
empires. 

1375 

Uduiaton, Pharaoh of Egypt, tried to 
introduce soUr monotheism. 

* 1250-1050 

Second general movement of peoples and 
invasions of centers of civilization r 

Dorians in Greece bring on a 'Dark age' ; 
Phrygians in Asia Minor; Medea and 
Persians In Iran; Aryans in India; Hebrews 
in Palestine; Chaldeans in Mesopotamia; 
Aramaeans in Syria, 

1025-930 

Dnited Hebrew monarchy under Saul, 

David, and Solomon. Divided after 
Solomon's death between Israel and 

Judah. 

900 

Founding of Carthage by the Phoenician 

City, Tyre. 

750-539 

Age of the major Hebrew prophets. 

» 745-612 

Predominance ol the Assyrian Empire in 
the Near East. 

745-727 

Tiglath-Piteser HI, King of Assyria, 
conctueror and organizer of the Assyrian 
kingdom. 

722 

Assyrian conquest of Israel; deportation 
and disappearance of (he Israelite tribes. 
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705-688 

Sennacheribj King of Assyria' abortive 
attack on Egypt and Judea. 

612 

Overthrow of Assyrtan empire by Medea 

and Chaldeans. 

604-562 

Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. 

586 

Conquest ot Judah by Nebuchadnezzar; 
the Baby Ionian captivity. 

• 550-334 

Predominance of (he Persian Empire in 
the Near East. 

550-527 

Cyras, King of the perslann. 

550 

Cyrua overthrew the Median empire. 

546 

Cyrus conquered Lydia (Croesus|, 

539 

Cyrus conquered Babylon; permitted 
Jews to return to Palestine. 

527-521 

Cambyses, King of Persia; conquered 
Egypt. 

621>484 

Darius, the Great, Eti^ of Persia, con¬ 
quered part of the Indus valley, areas of 
Central Asia and Ehiropean Thrace, 

484-465 

Xerxes, King of Persia; failed to conquer 
Greece. 

458>28(?) 

Eteforms of Nehemiah and Ezra In Jeru¬ 
salem. 

* 334-323 

Alexander the Great, Sing of Macedon, 
conquered the entire Persian empire. 
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PART n. CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 
(c. 900 BX* - 900 A.D.j 

Classical civilisation Ena.y be defined as the pattern of social 
life which grew up in the Greek city states^ spread through the 
Medlterraneaii basin, reaching its maxiTn iitn e;ttent in the time of 
the Roman Empire, and then broke up gradually through a period 
of barbarian Invasions. Such a definition is arbitrary. During the 
time span of some 1300 years profound changes took place in every 
aspect of human llfe> The Frankish warrior of Charlemagne's 
army would scarcely have recognized Homer's Achilles as a fel¬ 
low participant In a common clvUlnalionT nor would either of these 
have felt much kinship with an Aristotle or a St, Paul. 

Viewed as the rise and fall of certain types of economic and 
poliUcal organization, the whole period nevertheless presents a 
certain unity. From the point of view of Intellect and feeling, how¬ 
ever, the rise of Christianity constitutes a tremendous division of 
what is here lumped together, and many historians have used this 
criterion to divide the period Into two, traditionally labelled Ancient 
and MedlevaL If the student prefers this or some other grouping, 
it should be possible for him, by the use of a Uttle imagination, to 
impose his chosen pattern on the information here presented. 

In a similarly arbitrary way, the mafor jdiases through which 
Classical civiltzation passed have been marked off as follows: 

A. Greek city statesj B. Hellenistic kingdoms; C, Roman Repub¬ 
lic; D, Roman Empire. Following the break up of the Roman em¬ 
pire three divergent societies divided the territory which had form¬ 
erly been under Roman sway; Byzantium, the barbarian kingdoms 
of the West, and the Arab empire. Only very brief notice of the 
first and last of these has been included in this book, not because 
they lack interest or importance, but because Byzantine and Arab 
civtlizatton are here considered not In their own right, but solely 


from the point of view of their connection with Cla&Bicai and their 
influence upon western European cXvUlzatton. 

A. The Creek City States (c. 900 B.C. ^ 330 BX-K 
1. Geoeraphical Selting . 

The Greek world centered around the basin of the Aegean sea, 
with a secondary center In southern Italy and Sicily. Iliese areas, 
where the characteristic pattern classical civilization was first 
worked out (as the pattern of Oriental clvlllaailon first evolved In 
the great river valleys of the Hear East) have a common climate 
and topography. 

The land of Greece is mountainous. Pockets of soil In river 
valleys, lacustrine and coastal plains are the only areas that can 
easily be tilled. Inhospitable mountain slopes separate one plain 
from another and make land communication difficult. As a result, 
the sea was and remains the main avenue of transport. The sunken 
coastline of the Aegean provided innumerable harbors for small 
ships such as those built in aotiquily ‘ and the island chains of the 
Aegean and Ionian seas made navlgatioa relatively easy and safe. 
These geographical conditions help to explain why the Greeks from 
very early times took to the sea as pirates, colonists, and traders. 
Equally, the comparative Isolation of the fertile plains from one 
another contributed to the formation of small independent city states. 
Barren mountains provided natural boundaries between many of the 
political units Into which ancient Greece was divided. 

The Greek city states were very small by modern standards. 
Attica is not more than forty air miles in its longest dimension, and 
Attica was one of the larger states of ancient Greece. The whole 
peninsula is so small that one can see all the way from the Ionian 
to the Aegean sea (rom an airplane on a clear day. Moreover, the 
famous cities of antiquity occupied only a part of modem Greece. 
North and west of Boeotia the Creek mainland was semi-barbarous 
when Athens and Sparta were at their height. Greek civitlaation 
was closely Linked to the coastline and never penetrated far inland. 
On the other hand, it did spread widely along the Aegean, Black sea 
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and Mediterranean coastUnea, far beyond the confines of the mod¬ 
em Greek elate. 

The most important of these 'colonial' areas were the Asia 
Minor coast and the coastal fringe of Sicily and aoulhem Italy. The 
eaBtern shore of the Aegean Is more hospitable than Greece proper. 
Long river valleys lead inlo the Interior of Asia Minor, offering 
natural trade routes to the Orient. Rocky promontories divide one 
bay from another, however, and make the sea the main avenue of 
north-south communiration. Southern Italy and es^clalty Sicily 
also offer wider plains and a less rugged topography. In ancient 
times these areas produced large amounts of grain for export to 
Greece, and were famous for their agricultural wealth. 

The climate of the Aegean and of southern Italy is comparative¬ 
ly mild. The seasons are sharply differentiated, however, for In 
winter the zone of prevailing westerlies covers Greece and Italy, 
bringing rain, and, occasionally, snow, in summer, the trade winds 
blow steadily over these lands from the northeast. The summer 
heat is modified thereby, but the winds are desslcatlng. As a con¬ 
sequence, it seldom rains between April and October. During this 
time, the clear skies Invite life in the open. The characteristic 
Intensity of public life of the Greek city states, which took place 
almost entirely out of doors, reflects this aspect of the climate. 

Agricultural practices had to be adapted to the rainfall. Grab) 
was planted in the autumn, harvesled In the early summer. Only 
deep-rooted plants could withstand the summer drought. Two such 
plants, the grapevine and the olive tree, became, with grain, the 
agricultural staples of the Greek world, Green crops and fodder 
were difficult to raise. Only tn the north, where summer rain some¬ 
times fell, could horses be easily raised; and in classical limes the 
possession of horses was always a sign of great wealth. Oxen and 
donkeys, able to live on lees succulent herbage, were the principal 
draught animals; sheep and goats, pastured on the mountain slopes, 
provided meal, milk, wool, and leal her. 

Mineral resources were not abundant. Some silver and gold 
was mined In classical limes, especially in Attica and Thrace; 
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marble and excellent potters' clajr atnujided almost everywhere 
But (or some basic raw materiaLls the Greeks tiad to depend on 
foreign sources. Local supplies of iron and copper had to be sup- 
plemented by Imports; and (at least by the 5th century ^en poiXj<- 
latton had grown and shipping was of prime Importance), Umber, 
flax and grain likewise come from abroad. 

2. Formation of the City States Uo.C' T5Q B.C.) . 

The Greeks did not begin to use letters for writing until about 
TOO B.G., and only scraps have survived from before the sixth cen¬ 
tury. For earlier times archaeological remnants and the Homeric 
epics are our only guides. The rediscovery of Cretan and Myce¬ 
naean civilisation is one the romances of archaeolo^; but the 
problem of the relation of these civilizations to the people whom 
we, with the Romans, call Greeks, but who coiled themselves 
Hellenes, is much disputed. In classical times, the Greeks recog¬ 
nized three great divisions among themselves; Aeolian, Ionian, 
and Dorian, ft Is tempting to assume that these diviaions corre¬ 
spond to three waves of invasion; but the testimony of Homer and 
the record revealed by archaeology do not bear out any such simple 
scheme. Actually, the immigration of the Greek-speaking popula¬ 
tion into the Aegean basin appears to have been a complicated proc¬ 
ess, Involving many separate contmests and flights, and an extensive 
admixture of populations. 

Neolithic development In Greece was greatly accelerated when 
the influence of Mlnoan civilization (2500-1400 B.C.) radiated out¬ 
ward from its center in Crete to the smaller Islands of the Aegean 
and to 'shore stations" on mainland Greece and the coast of Asia 
Mmor, Remains from such sites are called Helladlc. Probably 
about 1800 B.C, Greek-a peaking war bands appeared on the European 
mainland, at about the time when other Indo-European peoples ap¬ 
peared all along the northern boundaries of Oriental civilization, 

(See above, p. 14.) The newcomers seem to have constituted them¬ 
selves a ruling aristocracy; but they borrowed much from the more 
civilized ways of their new subjects. The amalgamation of the war¬ 
like ways of the conquerors with civilized traditions derived from 
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Crete ure call Mycenaean, (c. 1600- tlOO B.C.) 

Mycenaean remains are distingulBhed Irnm Mlnaan by the much 
greater prominence of warlike materials. Great fortresses built 
of large stones were erected at such places as Mycenae, Tiryns, and 
Orchomenoa, In later times the Greeks attributed such masonry to 
seml'divlne beings, the Cyclops, for It seemed that mere men could 
not have handled BUf± blocks. Many of the Greek legends were de¬ 
rived In part from historicai events of Mycenaean times: the stories 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, Oeptdus, the Trojan war, and others. 
They were later to form the raw material for Homer's poems and for 
the tragedies of the Attic dramatists. What may be fact and what 
poetic embroidery In these legends is hard to say. Archaeology has 
startlingly revealed that Troy may In fact have been besieged and 
captured by the leagued princes of Greece (£. 1164 and 

Homer's picture of a warlike, semi-barbarous society, united into 
a loose confederacy under the leadership of Agamemnon, King of 
Mycenae, is probably substantially accurate. 

The political centralisation of the Mycenaean age apparently 
declined slowly, until fresh invaders from the north, the Dorians, 
appeared about 1100 B.C,, overthrew the citadels, and half-depopu¬ 
lated the land. The Dorians did not occupy the whole of Greece, 
however. In blstorlc times, Dorians inhabited most of the Pelopon- 
nese, Crete, the southwestern coastline of AsU Miner, and some of 
the smaller Islands of the Aegean. The Aeoliaes occupied the north¬ 
western corner of the Peloponnese, the mainland north of the Gull 
of Corinth, and the north Aegean coastline of Asia Minor, In be¬ 
tween, the lonlans lived along the central coast of Asia Minor (Ionia), 
populated most of the Aegean islands, and held a corner of the main¬ 
land in Attica. The distinction between Dorian, Aeolian, and Ionian 
was based primarily on language, for each group spoke a distinct 
Greek dialect. The Aeollans played a relatively small part in classi¬ 
cal Civillaation. Sparta was the leading Dorian cily, seconded by 
Corinth. Athens of course became the greatest Ionian city; but in 
early times Miletus and other cities of Asia Minor were (d far 
greater importance. 
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During the 'Duk age' which fallowed the Doriaji InvaBian, the 
rudiments of Greek classical civilization took shape. When the 
Dorians caste into Greece they were organized into tribes, based 
on real or fictitious blood relations hip. Tribes were in itirn sub¬ 
divided into kindreds, brotherhoods and, at the tx>ttom, patrilineal 
families. At each level, the group protected its members, by force 
if need be, and was collectively rcspouaible for its members' ac¬ 
tions. It is probable that fized individual property in land was not 
recognized by custom. Rather, the kindred group ezerdsed a sort 
of collective ownership, proportioning out shares of cultivable land 
among its members. A particular plot of land was not cultivated 
continuously. Instead, after several years^ cropping w'hen fertility 
had been exhmisted, old fields were abandoned to pasture and fresh 
land broken to the plow, As long as population was sparse and 
abundant wasteland existed, any exact definition of property ri^ts 
was not necessary. Under such conditions, mobility of population 
was relatively great. A tribe could easily transfer from one plain 
to another, displacing its earlier possessors; and indeed the Dorian 
invasions probably occurred in Just such a fashion by a series of 
movements by many separate groups from one fertile plain to 
another. 

As time passed, population increased and agricultural technique 
Improved so that continuous cultivation of a [articular farm became 
possible and necessary. (Instead of abandoning a field when its 
fertility was reduced, It was put to fallow and planted again the next 
year.) With this development, movements of popuiation became 
less common, and the tics of locality tended to become more Im¬ 
portant than those of kinship. The result was not the disappearajice 
of tribal organization, for tribes persisted as religious and political 
units well into historical times. Rather a new political unit, the 
city state, or polls , as the Greeks called it, began to emerge from 
the territorial association of various kindred groups. The Idea of 
blood relationship among the citizens of the fully developed polls 
never entirely disappeared. But kinship as a basis for social 
organization steadily lost ground before the territorial and collective 
loyalty to the polls itself. In filth century Athens, for example. 
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tribes survived onL;^ voting units, and blood reliUtonship between 
fellow tribesmen was almost wholly fictitious. 

The polls or city state was to be the cell of Classical eivillaa- 
tlon. Even when larger political structures were superimposed, 
city states remained the vehicle for most of the social and economic 
and for much of the political activity of classical society. It Is 
therefore important to understand clearly what a polls was. 

A polls comprised a town or city with a stretch of surrounding 
countryside. In early times, a citizen was normally a farmer; 
later this ceased to be true in some of the more active and impor¬ 
tant cities, but the feeling that a citizen should own land and only 
so could fully become a member of the community persisted through* 
out antiquity. Within the area of the city state. Justice was adminis¬ 
tered by officiat representatives of the polls . Blood feuds, which 
had been chronic in tribal society, were ended, and the habit of 
carrying arms decayed as the need lor self protection against 
strangers disappeared. Instead, military enterprise w*as brought 
under the cotitro! of magistrates, and directed solely toward de¬ 
fense or aggression on behalf of the polls . Religious ceremonies, 
too, were entrusted to representatives of the polls , and were con¬ 
ducted on behalf of ail the citizens. Private property m land came 
to be unlveraaily recognized as settled agriculture spread. Pasture 
land, however, remained as a common possession, as did mineral 
finds. 

With the weakening of the tribes and ihe consolidation of the 
polls , the loyalty of Individuals came to be firmly fixed upon the 
city of their birth. The collective welfare of the polls could, and 
regularly did, demand the sacrifice of the citizens' time, wealth 
and even life in case of need. Larger loyalties were almost entire¬ 
ty obscured the passionate attachment each citizen felt toward 
his native city. 

The classical polls differed in one Important respect from 
modem territorial states: a polls was always a privileged corpora¬ 
tion. Not everyone who lived in the territory of the polls was a 
citizen: and in some of them fas Sparta) only a very small minority 
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en)oycd full citizen rights. In every Greek state, slaves were ex¬ 
cluded from cttizenshli> by their status, and they were sometimes 
very numerous. Moreovett strangers who came from some other 
city were not admitted to citizenship exce]M by special grant. The 
aristocratic Idea that citizens should be ready to fight and to de¬ 
liberate, but should not have to work for a living was deep rooted 
In Greek tradition, even in democratic cities like Athens, This 
ideal presupposed the existence of a slave or politic ally inferior 
laboring class. 

The steps whereby tribes were transformed into poleis can 
only be surmised. In Attica, legend attached the name of Theseus 
to the measure which united previously scattered hamlets into a 
single government and twelve tribes into one political community. 
Backward regions of Greece retained tribal government into historic 
times, and there are a few records of the formation of city states 
in these regions by the deliberate action of the inhabitants. Perhaps 
the famous city states of classical Greece — Athens, Sparta, Corinth, 
Thebes, Argos, Megara, and the rest * were similarly formed. In 
toflla, on the other hand, U is possible that political organization 
based upon cities survived unbroken from Mycenaean into classical 
times. 

The culture of the Greeks during the Dark age was rude and 
barbarous. Skill In stone cutting disappeared, and local variations 
in pottery styles attest the absence of extensive contact between 
different parts of the country. Confmand of the sea was lost to the 
Phoenicians, and maritime skill seemingly suffered partial eclipse. 
On the other hand, the use of iron for tools and weapons was gen¬ 
erally established in place of the bronze which had served Mycenaean 
craftsmen. Iron was cheaper and for some uses better than bronze. 
Perhaps the most important technical advance made possible by the 
relative cheapness of the new metal was the introduction of iron 
plow shares. This made tillage of the soil far more efficient than 
it had been earlier when plows were made simply of wood. 

The decline of civilization in Ionia was in every respect less 
than in Europe; and it was from Ionia that the great literary achleve- 
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ment of the Greek dark age carnet the epic poems of Homer. The 
authorship and content of the Hiad and Odyssey have posed many 
problems for modern scholars. The dramatic date of both poems 
is in the Mycenaean age, and many descrl|)tions fit the archaeological 
remains of that lime with amazing accuracy. But there are other 
passages which reflect a much later time. It seems most probable 
that the poems of Homer drew upon a Song accumulated tradition of 
heroic verse which was recited by professional bards for the enter- 
tainment of kings and nobles, perhaps wlihout break from the time 
of Agamemnon. As time went on, elaborate conventions arose - 
the Homeric 'fixedepithet,* for example, which made the dawn always 
"rosy fingered" and the seas ''wine dark" - and whal may once 
have been separate stories coalesced around particular heroes: 
Achilles in the tllad , and Odysseus in the Odyssey . Whether the 
poems are the work of one man, Homer; whether the Hind was com¬ 
posed by one poet and the Odyssey hy another; or whether both are 
the work of compilers has never been agreed upon by modern critics. 
But pecuLlarltles of dialect seem to Indicate that the Homeric poems 
were reduced to their final form oometime In ihe ninth or eighth 
century B.C. in Ionia. 

The artistic power of the poems can be felt even in translation 
and after the lapse of nearly three milienla. Homer's poems have 
entered deeply into our cultural tradition. They provided a model 
for nearly all subsequent epic poetry, and their impact on later 
Greek culture was tremendous. Not only did study and memorisa¬ 
tion of Homer's poems constitute an important part of classical 
Greek education, but the religious conceptions embodied In the Iliad 
and Odyssey became something of a standard for Greek religion, 
poetry, and art. 

Bomer's gods were men writ large, endowed with Immortality 
and with miraculous Iwt limited powers. Their relations among 
themselves were an image at poLiticai relations on earth: Zeus like 
Agamemnon headed a group of unruly subordinates. The gods were 
willful and sometimes capricious. They might occasionally be in¬ 
duced by sacrifices and prayers to forward human designs, but 
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individual gods were liable to take spite and remain implacable. 
Similarly one god might champion and another god oppose a particu¬ 
lar man, so that bis career on earth came to depend on a contest be¬ 
tween the rival gods. Heinous crimes ml^t be ptinished by divine 
wrath, but the gods could not be depended on for systematic reward 
and punishment of good and bad actions. Above the gods loomed a 
vague predestination or late, which the gods could only partially con¬ 
trol or even foreknow ; and beneath them were numberless spirits 
who inhabited springs and trees, mountains and streams. Men's 
souls were immortal, Iwt alter death they lived in a shadowy and 
cheerless underworld, and longed vainly lor a return to the world 
of the living. 

The Olympian religion, as Homeric conceptions are often called, 
offered little comfort for the individual who found life on earth diffi¬ 
cult or beset with Injustice. It was innocent of philosophical specu¬ 
lation or metaphysical subtlety. It sought simply to explain the 
unpredictable twists of human tile, and did so by anthropomorphic 
myth. 


3. Greek ejqpansion to 51Q B.C. 
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a. Economic Development. 

1} Population. DurlngthecenturleewhenthcGTeekcltyetaten 
took form, population grew, probably quite rapidly. Population 
growth led In lime to a shortage ol cultivable land. Obviously land 
shortage did not become a problem for each city at exactly the same 
time; but by the end of the eighth century B,C. the difficulty was 
general In the regions of Greece which were to become the center 
of city state civilizatian. Pressure of population on the land was 
relieved In several ways: by extensive colonlaatlon; by Improve- 
ment in agricultural techniqueB: by the development oi trade and 
industry as a su(^lementary means of livelihood; and, sometimes, 
by conquest oi neighboring territory from weaker cities. In addi¬ 
tion, land shortage sharpened the differentiation of social classes 
and led to widespread struggles between rich and poor. Each oi 
these developments requires some description. 

2) Colonization. About Ihe middle of the eighth century B.C, 
the Creeks began to send out colonists in large numbers. The 
founding of a colony was a collective enterprise. A city, finding 
its papulation too great for the land it possessed, organized an 
expedition under an oeclst or founder. Those who chose to emi¬ 
grate, or who were designated by the city magistrates, boarded 
ships and sailed off to some chosen spot, and there proceeded to 
set up a city state of their own. The new city was politlcaily inde¬ 
pendent of the mother city, bound to it only by loose religious and 
sentimental ties. As a result, colonial empires did not arise from 
the movement, since the citizen body of each new colony was quite 
separate from that of the niolher city. The cities most active in 
colonization were Miletus, Chalets and Corinth; but many others 
followed the example of these leaders on a smaller scale. 

Colonists looked tnainly for two things; good agricultural land 
and harbors or beaching grounds for their ships. Only at a later 
time, when the possibilities of sea-borne commerce had been real¬ 
ized, did strategic trading positions come into prominence. Greek 
colonics clung always to the coast. As a result, in wide axeas of 
the Mediterranean basin Greek colonial cities became transmitters 
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of cfrUizallan to more backward nallveB whom they had driven In¬ 
land. 

Creek coloni^ion extended In three main dlrectlone; north to 
the Black Sea coaet, the Sea of Marmora and the north Aegean; west 
to southern Italy and Slcllyf with offahoota in southern France and 
eastern Spain; and southward to Libya. One very important colony 
was established at Nauc rails in Egypt. Through Naucrails, the 
Greeks came into contact with the clvlllaatlon and fikllLs of the 
Egyptians and learned much from them. In other areas of the 
Mediterranean littoral, hostile peoples shut out Greek efforts at 
colonization. The Phoenicians excluded them from Syria and the 
neighboring coast; and in the west, the Carthaginians safeguarded 
Algeria and part of Sicily from Greek penetraUon. Northern Italy 
was slmlUrly closed to the Greeks by the Etruscans. 

By about 550 B.C. the great period of colonization came to an 
end. Lack of underdeveloped land along the coast was perhaps one 
reason; the successful internal development of Greek cities, making 
absorption of surplus rural population possible at home, was per¬ 
haps another factor. 

Growth of trade and industry. Though the early coloniza¬ 
tion was principally inspired by a desire for agricuitural land, from 
the beginning trader pirates must have explored ahead of settle¬ 
ment, discovering lands where the native peoples were not well 
organized to resist Creek colonization and where the soU promised 
good crops. 

At first Greek traders acted principally as middlemen between 
the developed centers of Oriental clvUizaGon and the back country 
of the Mediterranean basin, displacing the Phoenicians who had 
earlier played that role. Miletus and other cities of the Asia Minor 
coast were the first to seize upon the opportunities this sort of 
trade afforded, although Corinth, Chalets, and Eretria also became 
prominent trading centers in the eighth and seventh centuries. Lydia 
sikI Egypt exported wool and a variety of manufactured articles in 
return for the metals, timber, and other raw materials which Greek 
seamen were able to collect from the Black sea coast and in Italian 
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and StclLian waters, 

Tbe Greeks soon proceeded to imitate the products of Ortentai 
workshops^ learning how to make [ine pottery, woolen cloth, metal 
tools, weapons a nd ornaments. These they not only used themselves, 
but eitported to colonial regions and to the barbaric peoples of Europe. 
Trade with the Etruscans in Italy and with the Scythians in southern 
Russia was particularly important. Trade was facilitated by the 
Introduction of coinage (about 650 BX?.), a device which the Greeks 
borrowed from the Lydians. Coins of silver came to be a measure 
of value not only In foreign trade but at home as well, and acceler¬ 
ated the development of a market economy and econumlc specializa¬ 
tion within the Greek cities. 

The development of trade and industry obviously modified the 
social compositlan of Greek cities. But farming remained the 
normal occupation of the citizen, and the economic development 
of agriculture was of baste importance, sustaining both trade and 
industry by providing the most Important export Greek cities had 
to offer: olive oil and wine. 

4} Improvement of agriculture. The raising of grain and the 
tending of livestock were the principal modes of land utilization 
in the dark age. As land became scarce, fertile grazing lands were 
plowed up, and rough mountain slopes alone remained as pasture. 
There only the hardier animals could be raised successfully. In 
other words, sheep, goats and donkeys became more Important than 
horses and cattle, the animals on which primitive Greeks, like other 
tndo-Europeans, had mainly depended. But even when all the suitable 
land had been brought under cultivation, many cities found that they 
could not raise enough grain to supply their Inhabitants. Some cities 
- most notably in Ionia, Athens, and the Aegean islands - solved 
this difficulty by specialising their agriculture. They did this by 
using a large proportion of available land for raising grapes and 
olives. OUve oil and wine could be ejcchanged for larger quantities 
of grain than could possibly be raised at home on the land devoted 
to olive groves and vineyards. The explanation for this advantage 
lay Ui the fact that olive trees and grapevines flourlsli only In 
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regions ol mild climate, and along the Black sea coa^t, for example, 
Ihe winters were loo aevere for them to grow. In addiUoti, the 
cultivation of these special crops required skill and patience; and 
In same areas which were climatically' suited to their production, 
such as southern Italy and Sicily, the inhabitants for many years 
found it easier to concentrate on raising grain while importing their 
wine and olive oil. The use of wine is obvious to us; olive oil, how¬ 
ever, played a role in the ancient economy which it is difficult 
to appreciate at first glance. Oil was almost the sale source ol 
edible fat; in addition U served in place of soap as a body cleanser, 
and was Inirnt in lamps to provide li^t. Because of these manifold 
uses, olive oil became indispensable to civilised living throughout 
antiquity; and it remains to this day a staple of Mediterranean Life. 

The cultivation of olives and vines had an additional advantage 
for Greece. Rocky hill slopes, which could scarcely be used as 
grain fields, could support olive trees quite successfully; and in 
effect, the potential productive acreage was greatly Increased by 
this fact. But these crops had serious disadvantages. For one 
thing there was a gap of several years between the time when the 
trees or vines were planted and the time when the first crop could 
be expected; and only a man wdh some capital could afford such a 
wait. Moreover, to depend on the import of essential foodstuff was 
perilous in a lime when navigation was dangerous and irregular. 
Piracy, war, or shipwreck might at any time disastrously interrupt 
the supply of grain from overseas, 

Nevertheless, olive-vine agriculture spread as populalion pres¬ 
sure made the older self-sufficiency impossible. The Ionian cities 
were apparently pioneers in this development; but il was in Attica 
after 500 B.C. that agricultural specialization was carried to its 
highest pitch. In later centuries, the oilve-vtne type of agriculture 
spread over most of the Mediterranean world. The exchange be¬ 
tween areas producing oU and wine for market, and iltose producing 
a surplus of grain constituted the backbone of the economy of the 
classical world. 

[t is worth observing that this type of economy was different 
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Irotn the preiiominant economic pattern of Oriental ctvUiaatlon. 
Oriental cities did twl normally get their food from overseas, but 
depended instead upon the immediately surrounding farmland, Only 
the Phoenician cities may have approached the characteristic Greelt* 
classical pattern, but it Is not clear that they ever imported large 
quantities of grain to supplement local production, 

b. Social changes. 

1) Classes. Bomerlc society was thoroughly aristocratic. 
Warriors of noble Wood constituted a superior class among whom 
the kings were scarcely more than the first among equals. As 
Greek society settled down to more peaceful ways, the claims of 
ancestry and personal prowess were reinforced ty the economic 
power which came from landownership. Slaves, landless men, and 
tenant farmers tilled the fields of the nobles. In addiUon to such 
estates, there existed numerous small farmers who worked their 
own soil, but as generations passed, subdivision of such small farms 
among numerous children hrou^t many families Into very precarious 
straits. The introduction of money made their situation worse, for 
in a had harvest year, small fanners might be compelled to go tiUo 
debt, and could give only their land or their bodies as security. In 
this fashion debtors who found themselves unable to repay a loan 
mi^t lose their land or even become slaves. This process tended 
to enlarge the estates of the noble and the rich who were in the best 
position to make loons. Under such circumstancea, hosttlity be¬ 
tween rich and poor became chronic m the eighth and seventh cen¬ 
turies B.C. 

The appearance of artisan and merchant classes modified 
Greek society in some of the mo^ Important cities, but the political 
lidluence of this group was reduced by the fact that many artisans 
were slaves and many merchants were foreigners, native to other 
cities or even to non-Greek communities. Moreover, in the Greek 
world at large trade and industry played a relatively alight role. 

It was only a few favored cities that a numerous and inlluential 
artisan and merchant population arose. 

2) Military changes. The consolidation of the nobles' power 
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through economic processes was profoundly checked by s tranafor- 
mation In military tactics which took place in the course of the 
seventh century B.C* In Homeric times, fighting was done mainiy 
by individual champions who rode to tattle in chariots; later, after 
the Dorian invasions, cavalry played a larger role, but tattles re¬ 
mained melees in which individual warriors proved their niriii and 
strength in coitfuaed hand to hand combat. In such fighting, Che 
nobles played the principal port, for only they were rich enough to 
equip themselves with the weapons and horses which effective fight¬ 
ing required. 

About 6S0 B.C,, however, a new and more effective type of 
battle formation was developed: the infantry phalanx. The phalanx, 
whose members moved in unison and defended one another on the 
flank, proved capable of overcoming the scattered attack of indi¬ 
vidual horsemen. Alter the introduction of the phalanx, cavalry 
formations were relegated to reconalssance, pursuit of a broken 
enemy, and most important, checking hostile cavalry from harass¬ 
ing the infantry phalanx in the rear. The main brunt of battle was 
borne by the hoplites - heavy armed Infantrymen, equipped with 
sword and shield, arrayed in close order some eight ranks deep. 

The phalanx was trained to manoeuver as a unit, keeping step by 
the use of a special war chant, the paean. Greek phalanxes never 
became adept at wheeling movements, and in particular could not 
operate effectively on rough or steeply sloping ground, where closed 
ranks could not be maintained. As a result, until the Homan conquest, 
Greek battles were regularly fought In plains, and it became some¬ 
thing of a convention to permit an enemy to deploy his troops be¬ 
fore joining battle by charging at a run. Then followed much push¬ 
ing and stabbing until one or the other phalanx broke its ranks and 
fled. By discarding their heavy shields. It was usually possible 
for defeated soldiers to escape with relatively few casualties since 
the victors for their own safety had to keep their formation more 
or less intact. Not until the lime of Philip of Macedon {d. 336 B.C.) 
were murderous pursuits of a broken enemy introduced Into Greek 
warfare. 
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The development of the infantry phalanx made the Indivithial 
skill ftuft hravery of the nobles fa.r less Important^ Instead, the 
discipline of the whole body of hoplitea became decisive In deter¬ 
mining the outcome of battle. Since men of moderate means could 
afford the equipment of a hoplite, the military balance of power in 
the state shifted away from the nobles and lodged In a broader 
{though still restricted) number of citizens. 

c, PolUtcal development. 

1) General line of development. Homeric society was ruled 
over by kings, assisted by a council of noble warriors. In special 
emergencies, an assembly of all the people might be called to hear 
advice or choose between different proposals made to them by noble 
leaders. Prom these basic elements the constitutions of all later 
Greek city states were derived. During the disintegration of the 
Dark age, the power of high kings such as Agamemnon disappeared; 
but each tribal unit presumably retained in miniature somelhing of 
the Homeric system of government. We must rely on inference 
from later constitutional practice to know what governmental changes 
occurred during the period before written records became available; 
and even with this indirect method, detailed knowledge la almost 
confined to the development of the Athenian state. In Athens, and 
probably in other cities as well, one of the tribal kings became king 
of the polls when It was formed- Heads of the constituent tribes 
formed the king's council, and assemblies were probably called 
only when emergencies suggested the need. 

About son B.C. the Athenian kings began to lose their powers 
to the nobles, Kingship ceased to be hereditary, and became, in 
effect, an office which could be occupied only for a fixed term. 

Other magistrates, chosen from among the nobility, began to share 
the royal powers, administering justice and leading the army. In 
later times, the duties of the 'king’ were mainly religious and 
politically unimportant. Similar changes occurred in other Greek 
cities, but we are ignorant of all details. 

The nobles, when they had successfully trimmed the royal 
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power, did noi long emjoy their new position unohnllenged. New¬ 
comers were able to tnake their way into poefUonfl of power and 
Influence, even when they lacked noble family connections. These 
newcomers were men of wealth who acquired Landed estates through 
purchase rather than Inheritance, and were recruited from 
successful merchants and money lenders. Such a form of govern¬ 
ment was called oligarchy by Greek pollticaj theorists. Under 
oligarchical governments, wealth, as measured lay possession of 
land, replaced family connection and inherited religious prerogative 
as the criterion for participation in public affairs. 

Oligarchy was further modified after the millury revolution 
described above. The men on whom the polls depended for its de¬ 
fense were obviously in a position to make their poliUcal wishes 
count. They had both arms and numbers on their side. Conse¬ 
quently the ’hopUte franchise' became common among Greek cities, 
whereby the right to vote in the election of magistrates and to deter- 
mine important policies was lodged In the body of moderately well- 

to-do cUiaens who were able to equip themselves with spear and 
shield. 

But In most cities a majority of the citizens were too poor to 
be able to afford a hopiite's equipment. Their economic hardship, and 
especially the danger of falling into debt-slavery constituted potent 
sources of discontent. The result was unrest which repeatedly 
burst out in violence. 

Complaints of oppression at the hands of the magistrates who 
decided legal cases led to the writing down of the law In many cities 
so that all might know the principles which guided the judge. But 
mere definition of the law failed to solve the social conflicts which 
were tearing apart the city states of Greece; and in many of them, 
especially m those which took a leading part in the development of 
commerce and industry, successful revolutionary movements broke 
out in the course of the seventh and sixth centuries. Leaders of 
such movements were called tyrants, in most cases they were mem¬ 
bers of the nobility who became champions of the popular cause, 
turned against their fellow nobles, and established a personal 
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gnvernment, drawing Buppotl from the InduHtrial, trading, and im¬ 
poverished agricultural classes. Tyrants regularly banished or 
executed political rivals, and sometimes seLxed the estates of noble 
families, and distributed the laiul among the pcx>r. Some tyrantn 
used their power to foster trade and to facilitate the transition to 
olive-vine agriculture. 

Pew Greek tyrannies roniained successful for long. Their 
extralegal position made them easy targets of attack, and in many 
instances the tyrants could not resolve the social discontents which 
had helped them to riae, bo that the popular senliment soon turned 
against the usurper. By 510 B.C. all the tyrannies In mainland 
Greece had been overthrown: but in Asia Minor, Sicily, and southern 
Italy, tyrants continued to play a promUient part for some time to 
come. 

To understand the subsequent political development of the Greek 
states, it is necessary to turn attention to the rise of Sparta. 

2) Sparta and the formation of the Peloponnesian League, By 
the beginning of the fifth century, Sparta had a conetltution and a way 
of life quite different from that of any other Greek polls . The pe¬ 
culiarity of Sparta was not manifest in the early seventh century, 
when that Dorian city, located in the valley of the Burotas, was ruled 
by a wealthy aristocracy and lived much as did its neighbors. #hen 
population began (o press on the cultivable soil, the Spartans turned 
rather toward conquest of nei ^boring territory than to the more 
usual Greek solutions of colonization and intensification of economic 
activity. Early ih the seventh century they conquered the rich agri¬ 
cultural area of neighboring Messenia, and reduced the Messenian 
population to something like slavery. Then the Messenfans revolted, 
probably about gJQ B.C,, and a bitter, lang-foughi war ensued. 

This struggle had a decisive effect on Spartan development. 
During the course of the war, the Spartans converted their army 
to phalanx form. To make the phalanx efficient and win the war, the 
Spartans were compelled to institute a rigid disipline which was 
carried over into peacetime, and even elaborated, until the Spartan 
polls became little more than a barracks and the citizen body was 
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traucfarmed Into Bomelhin^r like a standing army holding down a 
conquered territory. Undoubtedly whal ied the Spartans to trans- 
fonn their city in this drastic fashion wjta fear of another revolt 
such as the one which had nearly destroyed them at the end of the 
seventh century. 

As it finaUy crystalilaed, the Spartan constitution was a pecui* 
iar blend of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. Two hered¬ 
itary royal families divided the prerogatives of kingship, most 
important o( which was leadership In battle. In addition, a council 
was elected from among men over 60 years of age: and all foil 
citizens could attend the assembly which elected magistrates and 
decided major questions of policy. The day to day direction of the 
state was in the hands of an annually elected board of ephors who 
were given very wide powers to control the dally life of every 
citizen. 

The most distinctive thing about the Spartan constitution was 
the system of training and barracks life which it enforced on all 
citizens. From the age of 7 every boy was taken away from his 
family, and entered upon a rigorous military training: at 20, the 
young men were admitted to regular army formations, and were 
required to live in barracks. Only after the age of JO could a man 
leave the barracks to sleep with his family; and until the age of 
60 all Spartiates were required to eat their meals in an army mesa. 

The econotnic support for this garrison was provided by slave 
tabor. The conquered Messealana and dascendanta of the pre- 
Dorian inhabitants of Sparta itself, were compelled to cultivate the 
land for the benefit of the Spartan citizens. They were known as 
helots . In addition, there was another group in the population, the 
perioeei , who were personally free but enjoyed no political rights. 
Perioeci might own land which they farmed themselves. They also 
supplied the craftsmen and traders necessary for the maintenance 
of the Spartan phalanx. In time of war they formed contingents of 
troops. Even the helots were used as light armed troops. 

Their remarkable military apeciallzatlon gave the Spartans a 
tremendoua advantage against other Greek states in the sijcth 
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century. In etlect, professional soldiers were pitied against a 
mliltla; and the Spartans soon established a reputation for invlncl' 
bilUy in the field. On the strength of their military superiorityt the 
Spartans were able to conclude a series of alliances with nearby 
States in the Peloponnese, and assumed effective leadership of most 
of mainland Greece. They used their preponderance to overthrow 
tyrants and repress revolutionary movements, for the constant fear 
of the Spartans was that such movements might encourage unrest 
among the helots. 

The Peloponnesian League, as this system of alliances is com¬ 
monly called, did not extent over the whole Peloponnese. Argos and 
most of the cities of Achaia never joined. But by 510 B.C* the rest 
of the peninsula was united into a loose federation under Sparta’s 
leadership. It was mainly a military illiaiice. In time of war, each 
member state furnished troops which fought under a Spartan com¬ 
mander; but in peacetime local affairs were entirely In the hands 
of each city’s officials, and no money payments were made to the 
Spartans. War between members of the league was occasionally 
tolerated when Sparta’s Interest was not directly Inv'olved. In gen¬ 
eral, the policy of the league was a conservative one; to maintain 
oUgarchlc governments at home, encourage them elsewhere, and 
refrain from foreign adventure unless the threat of attack was un¬ 
mistakable. 

d. Cultural development. 

1) Religion. The religion of the Greeks as it took shape in 
the seventh and sixth centuries was strongly affected by the beliefs 
consecrated in the poems of Homer. Yet Homer's Olympian religion 
was not everything. Many local shrines, temples and rites pre¬ 
served ideas that were scarcely in accord with the Homeric ooncep- 
tion of the gods. In the course of the seventh century a religious 
movement called Orphism spread widlely over Greece. It was a 
mystic cult, associated with the worship of the god of wine, Dionysos. 
Celebrations were often frenzied. The frenzy was interpreted as a 
mystic union with the god; and Orphic priests held out the hope of 
eternal happiness to the initiated alter death. The Uysteries of 


Etcusis, Ui Attica., alnLllarly, tbou^ In less ecstatic lashion, 
promised a blessed life after death to those edio had partlcip^ed 
in the rituals which celebrated the death and resurrection of Per¬ 
sephone, goddess of the Underworld, and the sorrowing and rejoicing 
of her mother, Dcmeter, goddess of fertility and veget^ion. 

Another Important element in Greek religion was the pan- 
Hellenic oracles and celebrations. The most famous oracle was 
that of Delphi, where the priests of Apollo and the Pythia, or 
priestess, were believed to convey the answer of the god to In¬ 
quiries put to him by worshippers. The Delphic oracle became 
Important as a moderator of inter-city conflicts and as a censor 
of morals. The oracles as delivered by the priests often dis¬ 
couraged violence and brutality. 

The quadrennial celebrations at Olympia were second only 
to the Delphic oracle among pan-Hellenic institutions. Gymnastic 
competitions and horse races as well as religious ceremonies 
brought the leading citizens of all the states of Greece together 
at the Olympics. Interstate fighting was frequently suspended for 
the duration of the Olympic festival. Similar but less famous 
celebrations were held at Corinth, Argos, and Delphi, These pan- 
Hellenic gatherings, coupled with the oracle of Delphi, were the 
only tangible Institutional bond embracing all the Greek states. 

Yet as Greek civilization developed, the Greeks began to mark 
themselves off from other peoples and to consider themselves 
superior to the barbarians, as they called all non-Greeks. Never¬ 
theless, this sense of cultural and linguistic unity, reinforced as 
11 was by pan-Hellenic religious instilutiotis, remained pale and 
weak In comparison with the Intense bonds which tied the citizens 
to the polls of his birth. 

2) Literature, Greeks learned to write in the eighth century 
B,C. They borrowed their alphabet from the Phoenicians, but In 
doing so made Important innovations. The ahape of the tetters was 
altered, but, more important, the Greeks adapted letters (denoting 
sounds in the Phoenician language which had no analogue in Greek) 
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to ajgrtMy voxels. In Semitic nlt^abets^ v^TWels had been omitted. 
The Ungtilstic structure Of these tonguea made It easy to 

supply the appropriate sounds when only consonants were written 
dowiii but the Greek language used many vowels^ and written words 
could not be understood unless vowels were s^rmboli^ed as well as 
consonants. When the Greeks invented vowel signSi they made 
alphabetic writh^ more easily intelligible» and It became a rela-^^ 
lively simple matter to adapt the improved system to other lan¬ 
guages. Modem European alphabets are In fad, all descended 
from the Greek. 

With the dissemination of writing^ literature could be written 
down and no longer depended on memorhzailon for its preservation. 
This opened the Held for prose as well as lor a wider variety of 
poetic forms^ The Greeks were not slow to exploit the new pos¬ 
sibilities. Hesiod {eighth century) composed long didactic poems 
describing the routine of farming ( Works and DaysJ and systema- 
tisiitg the confused mythology which the Greeks had inherited 
{ Theogony ), In the seventh century, a number of poets developed 
lyric and elegiac verse forms* among wham the most ramaus names 
are Archilochus, Alcaeus^ and the poetess* Sappho. Only fragments 
of their verses have survived; taut they exhibit both a wide variety 
of form and intense personal feelli^. 

3) Art. After TOO the Greeks began to learn how to use 
stone In building and for sculpture. They probably ac<|Ulred the 
nidlments of stoneworking from the Egyptians^ but the Greeks 
quickly emancipaied themselves frtim the OrlentaJ example* and, 
with ever-Increasing mastery of the medium* developed styles of 
their own. 

Monumental architecture was confined to temples. The style 
of Greek temples was developed from the simple house-form which 
their ancestors had brought with them from ihe norths four walls 
and a sloping roof. By degrees the ground pUn was elaborated by 
the addition ol a porch with pUlars. Then a colonnade was ex¬ 
tended completely around the building to produce the maliire Greek 
form. The temples were further decorated with sculptured frieses 
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and with carved oriutmentfi on the rcx>fs, door jambs, and elsewhere. 
Three distinct styles of decoration evolved: the Dorlc^ Ionic, and 
Corinthian. More remarkable was the development of an extra¬ 
ordinary refinement in proportion and detail which has made the 
Greek temples a model and source of artistic pleasure to genera¬ 
tion alter generation. The full harmony of Greek architecture was 
not achieved until the fifth century* but its distinctive conventions 
were firmly established earlier, and by the end of the sixth century 
several very large temples had been coasLructed, not only In Greece 
proper but In Italy and Sicily as well. 

The qualities which were to disttnguisli Greek sculpture beg an 
to emerge during the same period. The earliest examples of Creek 
statues which have been discovered show unmistakable Innuence of 
Egyptian models; but as the sixth century progressed a diatitict 
Greek style emerged, known to art historians as the archaic. Per¬ 
haps the most notable series of archaic statues are those recovered 
from the Athenian acropolis where they had been thrown down by 
the Persian invaders in 480 B.C* Despite some couventlons, such 
as the 'archaic smile,' which are unfamUiar to our eyes, these 
statues have an extraordinary freshness and charm. The portrayal 
of nude figures was an early characteristic of Greek sculpture. The 
custom may have arisen from the glorification of successful athletes, 
which led Greek cities to raise statues to their sons who won vic¬ 
tories In the Olympic games or elsewhere. Since athletes performed 
in the nude, their statues were likewise nude. 

Another art in which the Greeks made great strides was the 
decoration of pottery. During the Dark age a geometric style had 
become general in Greece. With the revival of civilization work¬ 
manship Improved and higtiiy conventionalised representations of 
men and animals were sometimes made. This line of development 
was interrupted by contact with Oriental, polychrome, curvilinear 
styles. The Oriental example ted Ionian and Corinthian potters to 
subordinate geometrical motifs and to substitute animal and human 
scenes on their vases and Jars, As In the case of sculpture, Orien¬ 
tal models were soon abandoned and distinctive Greek styles arose. 
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The potters usually portrayed scenes from mythology. Their draw¬ 
ing and composition is often both skillful and effective; though, again, 
the most perfect examples of painted pottery come froin the fifth 
century. By a curious accident, we know the names of many Greek 
potters from the habit they had of signing their work; and scholars 
are able to distinguish the work of various shops according to the 
style developed in each. In the course of the sixth century, Athenian 
potters became the finest of Greece, and their product displaced 
Corinthian and Ionian ware In most of the export markets. 

4) Philosophy and science. As with so many other elements of 
the Creek civilization, the original stimulus to speculative thought 
came to the Greeks from their contact with the Orient. By the seventh 
century Greeks had learned the geometry of the Egyptians and some 
of the astroaomlcat lore of the Babylonians. But in the Hellenic city 
state, the religious myths and ideas in which the scientific knowledge 
of the Oriental peoples was embedded (and indeed almost smothered) 
could not be accepted. At the saine time, the inherited religion of 
the Greek people did not offer coherent explanations of the world. 

The various myths which had been Inherited (in pari from Mycenaean 
times) and the new Ideas Introduced by Oriiii&m and by the Eleustnian 
mystery cult were not consistent with one another, nor did any 
authoritative priesthood exist to interpret and weld them into a co¬ 
herent whole. As a result, Individual minds were free to wonder 
and to try to put things together according to rational principles. 

From the beginning, Greek thinkers could operate independently of 
any authoritative religious tradition such as was characteristic of 
the Orient. 

Early speculation took a number of forms. In Ionia a school 
of prose writers, the logographers or story tellers, arose, who de¬ 
voted themselves to harmonization and rationaUzation of the myths 
about the past. In addition they began the study of geography and 
history by writing accounts of the wonders of foreign lands. Hecateus 
of Miletus (c. SOO B.C.), the most protninent of Herodotus* predeces¬ 
sors, put the method of this school in a sentence: "I write here what 
I think Is true, for the Greeks have many stories which in my opinion 
are ridiculous." 
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A similarly rationalistic outlook was characteristic of the 
thinkers who devoted themselves to explaining the phenomena ol 
the physical universe. Tttales of Miletus (c. 636-546 B.C.) was 
by tradition the first man who made such an attempt. An engineer, 
mathematician, and astronomeri he tried to account for the natural 
world by assuming that all things had formed from primeval water. 
Other lovers of wisdom fphilosophoi, as the Greeks came to call 
such thinkersll, advanced variant hypotheses as to the genesis, struc¬ 
ture and destiny of the earth and the skies. The famous names are 
Anaximander and Anaximines of Miletus, Heracleitua of Ephesus, 
Xenophanes of Colophon arid Pythagoras of Samos. These men were 
all natives of Ionia, although Pythagoras emigrated to southern Italy, 
where philosophy was to center in the generation immediately after 
500 fi .C. 

The thoughts of these men have been preserved only in frag¬ 
ments and paraphrases. But it seems clear that their methods 
were rationalistic, their theories both sweeping and daring. Xeno¬ 
phanes, for example, reiected the myths about the gods in toto , 
calling them false Inventions of the poets who had simply made the 
gods in the image of men. 

Pythagorean!sm stood rather apart. Pythagoras founded a 
secret society In his adapted city of Croton which taught and elabo¬ 
rated a semi-religious doctrine which was perhaps related to 
Orphlsm. Mathenaatical study was especially emfdiaslxed by the 
Pythagoreans, and numbers were assigned mystic qualities and 
re^rded as a basic constituent of all things. 

4. The Fifth Century; the ItJae and Overthrow of the Athenian 

ElmpLre (510-404 B.C.) . 
a. Early development of the Athenian 
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a. The early development of the Athenian potis . 

The earliest date In Athenian history which, can be fixed with 
even approximate accuracy is 632 B.C,, when an Athenian noble¬ 
man, Cylon, tried tissuecesafully to establish himself as tyrant of 
Athens. Before that time a aumber of magistracies had been estab¬ 
lished, and the ancestral kingship had been converted into one of 
the m^stracles, concerned primarily with religious functions. The 
council of the Areopague, recruited from among ex-magistrates, 
exercised vague but effective power over the general conchict of 
government. 

Cylon's conspiracy no doubt reflected social strains in Athenian 
society; hut we can only guess as to details. About eleven years 
after this abortive coup d^etat . Draco codified the laws by which 
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magistrates Juijgeci law suits, thus reducing the powers of arbitrary 
interpretation which the noble judges had previously enjoyed, But 
this measure did not hring social conflict to an end. A generation 
later, revolution threatened the Athenian state. Debt-ridden farmers 
and others who had lost their land wanted a complete redistribution 
of Umfed property and cancellation of debts. Another serious prob¬ 
lem was military: as small farmers lost their land from failure to 
repay their debts, the number of hoplltes available for the Athenian 
phalanx was reduced and Athens' miliiary power was thereby under¬ 
mined. These problems led the Athenians in 594 B.C. to appoint 
Solon as an extraordinary magistrate with power to revise the laws. 

Solon's reforms were directed toward moderating social con> 
ftlct. He cancelled all debts and forbade enslavement for debt In 
the future, thus mitigating the hardships of the small farmers and 
tenants of Attica. The currency was reformed, sumptuary legisla¬ 
tion enacted, the export of grain forbidden, and that of olive oil en¬ 
couraged. These economic measures were supplemented by political 
changes. The cUlaen body was classified In terms of income in kind 
derived from land, and the political rights and military duties of 
each class were defined. High offices were limited to the two upper 
classes, but all citizens were admitted to the assembly, and had the 
right to sit as jurymen to hear and decide cases ai^aled from the 
decision of magistrates. This latter change worked a fundamental 
shift in the iHiance of power In the Athenian state, for after Solon's 
time noble magistrates no longer had the power to give judgment 
without appeal. Very soon the custom of appeal to the popular courts 
became so general that the magisterial judges tost all importance, 
and simply euperviaed the preparation of a case before it came to a 
citizen Jury, The popular juries had an additional important func¬ 
tion; at the close of his term of office each magistrate was com¬ 
pelled to appear before a special jury which audited bts accounts. 

The council of the Areopagus continued to exiet, however, and had 
Judicial powers over capital eases. In additlaD, Solon established 
a council with fOD members. Its function was to preside over and 
prepare an agenda for the assembly. 


Obviously the new righis which Solon vested in the popuiat- 
courta and the democratic compoaltion oi the assembly gave much 
greater power to the common citizens than they had enjoyed when 
the Judges were exclusively chosen from among the rich and welU 
born. Thus Solan's constitutional reforms mark a decisive step in 
the direction of democracy. 

But Solon did not succeed in bringing peace to the city. The 
poor were disappointed, for they had hoped for a redlstritxitlon of 
land, while the rich and the nobles resented the restrictions which 
had been put on their former powers. During the next thirty years 
discontent and occasianal disorders continued to rack the state; 
and rival parties of 'hill,’ 'plain,' and 'shore' were formed. A 
long drawn out war with Megara over the possession of the island 
of Salamts ended in the victory of Athens, and permitted Pelsistra- 
ttts, the most effective military leader, to take advantage of his 
prestige and establish a tyranny about &60 B.C. He was twice ex¬ 
pelled, but succeeded La returning each time, the second time with 
the help of mercenary soldiers, 

Pelsistraius preserved the forms of the Solonian constitution, 
but ruled from behind the scenes somewhat after the manner of a 
modern political boss. Be banished many of his noble opponents, 
confiscated some of their land, and distributed it to the poorer 
groups In the poiMlation. He also made loans to farmers who planted 
olive groves or vineyards to help them over the unproductive years 
between the planting and the first harvest. These measures helped 
to transform Athenian agriculture. Under Pelsistraius Attica be¬ 
came predominantly a land of small farms (probably the average 
was from 15-25 acres) whose owners worked the land themselves 
with the help of their family and perhaps of a few slaves or of an 
occasional free man who was hired. Moreover, the new crops - 
olives and grapes * became common, so that a large surplus of oil 
and some wine became available for export. The food deficit, which 
had plagued Attica in earlier generations, was at least partially re¬ 
lieved by Import of grain from Thrace and the Black Sea coast, in 
which regions Peislslratua established a network of diplomatic al¬ 
liances. 


An Athenian nobleman, MlUladea, went out to the CalUpoll 
peninsula where he became head of a mixed Greek and Thracian 
state. An Athenian colony was set up on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont at Slgeum, tt seems probable that by these means 
Peislstratus sought to gain strategic control of the straits, for it 
was throu^ the narrow tcaters of the Hellespont that much of the 
grain for the Athenians now began to come. 

Athens became the formosc center of pottery manufacture under 
Peisfatratus and his son, Ulppias, a development closely connected 
with the export of wine and oil, since the pottery served as containers 
for these products* Under the patronage of the Athenian tyrant, the 
city became for the first time a leading center of the arts. The con¬ 
struction of large temples was begun, many statues were erected on 
the Acropolis, and the text of Homer was reduced to an authoritative 
canon which was accepted by all Greeks thereafter as standard. 

In addition, civic festivals such as the Pan^henea and the Greater 
Dionysia were either founded or much elaborated by Peislslratus, 

The measures taken by Peisistratus and the economic develop¬ 
ment of Athens under his rule did something to relieve the popula¬ 
tion problem and to reduce the social conflicts which had been so 
prominent in the early sixth century. Nevertheless, the tyranny 
had powerful enemies, especially among the exiled nobles. After 
the death of Peisistratus, his eldest son, Hippias, carried on the 
system of one man rule from behind the scenes, bui he lacked his 
father's finesse. When malcontents plotted to assassinate the mem¬ 
bers of the Peisistratid house, and succeeded in lulling one of 
Rlppiaa’ brothers, he reacted by harsh repression of all the sus¬ 
pected Instigators of the deed. These punitive measures alienated 
many of the cltiaens, however, and when In SlO B,C. the Spartans 
were persuaded to attack Athens with the declared intention of over¬ 
throwing the tyranny , they were easily successful. Hippias fled to 
Sigeum, where he acknowledged the overiordship of Persia, and 
Athens became a member of Sparta's Peloponnesian L^gue. 

The aristocratic families flocked back to Athens, but soon 
quarrelled among themselves. One of their number, Cleisthenes, 
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of the Alemaeonid family, found hlmBetf in danger of being shouldered 
Out ol power* fla retrlaved hla position by becoming champion of the 
popular cause. With the support of the common clttaens, he was able 
to reorganize the constitution in SD3 B.C. He systematic ally under¬ 
mined the political position of hla fellow nobles; and by so doing 
gave the Athenian constitution the baaic iorm that was to persist 
through the fifth century. 

The fundamental change Cteisthenes made was to break up the 
ancestral tribal system. The political leadership of aristocratic 
families had rested largely on their privileged position as religious- 
political leaders of the tribes. Clelstbenes took the radical step 
of depriving the old tribes of all political functions. Instead, new 
local units called demea were established which took over functions 
of local government, kept the roll of citizens, and checked on their 
military training and equipment. Groups of contiguous denies formed 
a tratys (t.e,* a ’third’) and three trlttyes , selected from different 
regions of Attica, formed one of the new tribes into which Clelsthenes 
divided the Athenian citizen body. There were ten such new tribes, 
and after Cleisthenes* time, political matters were handled throu^ 
these artificial units. 

The effect of Cleisthenes’ gerrymandering was to dissociate 
religious and kinship ties from political organization. Political 
leadership came to depend not on noble birth so much as on per¬ 
suasiveness in speaking before the assembly and on military skill 
in the field. The parties of 'hill,* 'shore,' and 'plain' which had 
dominated politics in the sl^lh century were effectively broken up 
by the device of locating each trittys of each new tribe in different 
geographic regions of Attica. 

A second Important change in the Athenian cojistitullon made 
by Cteisthenes was the reorganization of the council. Its member¬ 
ship was increased to 500, fifty from each of the ten new tribes* 
and day to day administration of the state was placed in the hands 
of subcommittees ttf the council, called pr3rtajieIs . The year was 
divided into ten equal parte and during each such period the fifty 
members of the council, I.e., the representative from one tribe. 
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presidiMl ov«r affairs of stale, and lived at public expense in a 
building called tbe Prytanelon. The entire membership of the coun¬ 
cil might be summoned on imimrtaat occasions, but major decisions 
were always ratified by the assembly, which met at the call of the 
council and deliberated on matters which the council brought before 
it. 

The changes made by Solon and Cteisthenes deprived the magis¬ 
trates of much of their practical power, and when the magistrates 
ceased to be elected but were Instead chosen by tot (probably In 
487 B*C.) their influence was further undermined, since lots insured 
an average level of mediocrity. Military matters could not be en¬ 
trusted to such officials, nor to an unwieldy committee. According¬ 
ly, a new board of generals was instituted. The board bad ten mem¬ 
bers, one for each of the tribes; and generals were elected annually 
by the assembly. This new office quickly became the most pcFwerfui 
in the Athenian state, both In war and peace; and since a man could 
be re-elected general an indefinite number of times, continuity of 
policy could be maintained through this office. 

Ostracism was Introtkiced either by Cleisthenes or soon after 
his time. By taw, the assembly was asked once a year to vote 
whether there was any man in the city who should be exiled; tf the 
vote turned out affirmative, then the names of candidates for exile 
were written on potsherds, and the individual against whom a majority 
of the votes had been cast was required to leave the city for ten years. 
Since it was usually a political leader of the minority party who was 
ostracized, the device came to serve somethiag of tbe (unction of a 
general election In modern democratic states, with (he difference 
that it was not an election to office but an electloii that excluded the 
least popular candidate from political life for ten years. 

Cleisthenes’ innovations confirmed the democratic character 
of the Athenian constitution which had already been evident after 
Solon. It was a direct democracy; important decisions were en¬ 
trusted not to a body ^ elected representatives but to the people 
themselves - or rather to that fraction of the citizen body that had 
the leisure and Inclination to attend tbe meetings of the assembly 
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and law courts. In practice, the fanners who necessarily lived at 
some distance from the city can not have attended regularly^ As a 
result, the inhabitants of the town had a disproportionate wei^t, 
while the more conservative countrymen could seldom make their 
wishes feltv 

b. The Persian Wars. 

I) Preliminary campaigns. Cyrtis the Great. King of Persia., 
overthrew Croesus, King of Lydia, in S4G B.C. and annexed all of 
western Asia Minor to his empire. The Greek Cities of the coast 
had recognized the loose suzerainty of the Lydian king. They were 
now incorporated into the Persian empire. The Persians generally 
installed individual Greeks as rulers of each city and left local af¬ 
fairs almoet entirely to them. From the Greek point ol view such 
rulers were of course tyrants, and they were seldom fnpular, 

In 512 B.C. f>arius the Great crossed into Europe with his army 
and campaigned In Thrace and north of the Danube against the Scythe 
lane. As a result of this expedition, Greek cities around the Sea of 
Marmora and astride the Bosphorus and Dardanelles acknowledged 
Persian overlordship, including the two Athenian settlements which 
Peislstratus had helped establish In that region. The spread of 
Persian power to Thrace presented a serious problem to the Athe- 
ians, since their grain supply depended. In part, on free navigation 
of the Straits. Cleisihenes, for one, favored a policy of coming to 
a peaceable agreement with Persia, but other counsels prevailed. 

When Miletus and other Greek cities of Ionia revolted against 
the Persians in 499 6,0., Athens was persuaded to send an eigiedi- 
tlonary force in support of the rebels. The Persians were caught 
off guard, and the lo n l ans succeeded in besieging and capturing 
Sardis, the former capital of the Lydian empire. Thrace joined 
the revolt, but In Greece proper, the lonians got little support. 
Eretria, on the Istand of Euboea, was the only city beside Athens 
which sent help; and both the Athenian and Eretrian forces soon 
withdrew. The early success was checked when the Persians brought 
up their main forces, which were able to subdue the rebel cities one 
by one. Miletus held out longest, and when captured (494 B.C.) was 
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thoroughJjr plundered. The Ionian cllieSt which had been the Leaders 
of Greek civilization in the seventh and sixth centuries, never fullf 
recovered from this blow. The center of Greek culture migrated 
westward, first to Italy and Sicily, then back again eastward to 
Athene. 

Even after the recapture of Miletus, King Darius had some 
scores to settle with the Greeks. Accordingly, In 493 B.C. he sent 
an expedition Into 'Hirace to bring the Thracian tribes and the Greek 
cities of the coast back to obedience. Although the Persians lost 
some ships in a stornn when rounding Mt. Athos, the expedition was 
successful. Two years later a second expedition was fitted out to 
deal with the two retnnining cities, Eretria and Athens, which had 
dared to send help to the lonians. When they reached Greece, the 
Persians split their forces. One detachment beselged and captured 
Eretria, sacked the town and deported the surviving inhabitants to 
Asia. The rest of the Perfllan army landed at Marathon, on the 
north coast of Attica, presumably to prevent the Athenians from 
sending help to Eretria. 

In Athens, meanwhile, rival political leaders intrigued Ixislly 
against one another. One group favored yielding to the Persians; 
but the war party, led by Ulltlades, won the upper hand. Mlltlades 
was the nephew, namesake, and successor of the Athenian who had 
established himself as ruler of the Gallipoli peninsula In the time 
of Peislstralus. He had been implicated in the Ionian revolt, and 
fled to Athens for safety in 493 B.C. In 490 B.C. he was elected 
to the board o| generals. In which capacity he played the leading 
role in the battle of Marathon. 

When the Persians began to land at Marathon, the Athenian 
hoplltes marched out to meet them. As long as Eretria held out, 
the two armies simply watched one another, since the Persian plan 
Was to wait until all their forces could be concentr^ed against Athens 
while the Athenians wished to wait until Spartan help arrived to 
reinforce their strength. As soon as Eretria fell, however, the 
Athenians were forced to risk bottle, sincethe city lay unprotected in 
their rear, helpless If the Persian forcewhich had overcome Eretria 
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should ^tack it from the aea» Aithou^ otitnumberedr the heavy- 
armed Athenians were able to overpower the Persians and drove 
them back to their ships. The Persian fleet then sailed around Cape 
Sunluffij Ixit finding that the Athenian army had marched over the 
hUls and arrived in the city before them, the Persians sailed back 
to Asia Minor without risking a second battle. 

2) The Great Invasion, It was ten years before the Persians 
returned to the attack. In 486 B.C. the Egyptians revolted. Before 
they were re-conquered, Darius died. His son Xerxes, as soon as 
he was able, decided to enlarge Darius' projects against Greece. 

Re undertook to conquer the whole country. Accordingly, after spend¬ 
ing several years in perfecting his preparations - building a bridge 
of boats across the Hellespont, digging a canal across the peninsula 
of Mount Athos where the expedition of 492 B.C. had suffered ship¬ 
wreck, collecting supplies, and mustering a great army * the 
Persians invaded Greece in full force In the year 480 B.C. 

Persian plans were not unknown to the Greeks, When envoys 
demanded the submission of the Greek dlles, many of them yielded 
to what seemed irresistible force. Even the Oeljiiic priests began 
to Issue oracles that discouraged seemingly suicidal resistance. 

But Athens, Sparta, and the other clUes of the Peloponnesian League 
refused to yield. At a congress called in 481 B.C. they laid 
to resist and invited other Greek cities to Join them, but few dared 
to do so. 

Athens made special preparations for the Persian stuck. On 
the advice of a newly risen leader, Themlstocles, the income which 
came to the state from the expIoUaUon of rich veins of silver ore, 
discovered at Laurium in 483 B.C., was devoted to the building of a 
large fleet. This fleet proved of decisive value in defeating the 
Persian invasion; indeed It has been said that the silver of Laurium 
won the war lot the Creeks* 

The Greeks' first plan was to send an army to the Vale of Tempo 
in Thessaly, but the lack of safe anchorage there for the fleet, 

(needed to prevent the Persians from boarding their ships to turn 
the Greek flank) made that scheme impractical. Instead, the pass 
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of Thermopylae and the roadstead of Artemlelom were chosen. 

But when the Persian army arrived at Thermopylae (480 B.C,) 
only a handful of Spartans and their allies^ commanded by the 
Spartan King, Leonidas, were on hand to resist them. After sev- 
eral costly and vain attempts at frontal attack, the Persians dis¬ 
covered a mountain path which took them to the Greek rear, and, 
attacking both front and rear, they were able to overcome the 
Greeks. Meanwhile the fleet had fought a series of Inconclusive 
engagements with the Persians; but with the loss of the pass, 
further defense of the straits inside Euboea became useless. 

The fleet therefore withdrew to the Bay of Eleusis, behind the 
island ol Salamis. 

The Persians were thus able to march unopposed into Attica. 
The Athenian population was hastily evacuated to various islands 
and to the Petoponnese, while the Spartan army set about building 
a wall across the isthmus of Corinth to prevent the Persians from 
invading their homeland. Xerxes probably found himself In a dif¬ 
ficult position, for the land of Attica was not fertile enough to pro¬ 
vide suf^rt for his targe army, and home bases were far distant. 
As a result the Persians were eager for a decisive battle, and 
when Themistocles secretly sent word that the Greek fleet Intended 
to slip away to the south, the Persians decided upon attack by sea. 

The result is one of the world's epic stories. The Persian 
fleet crowded together as it tried to sail through the straits of 
Salamis, and the Greeks, thanks to the superior manoeuverability 
of their ships, were able to inflict a crushing defeat upon them. 

The season was already late (September) and Xerxes decided to 
Withdraw his forces to the more fertile lands of Boeotla and Thes¬ 
saly for the Winter. The Persian army was divided In two, part 
remaining for a second campaign, and the rest returning to Asia 
with the King. It is likely that this move was dictated by shortage 
of supplies, for the relatively poor land of Greece could not long 
sustain an army as large as the Persian invading force. 

The following spring (479 B.C.) the Persians again invaded 
Attica, devastated the countryside and made efforts to detach the 
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Athentana from the Creek alliance. Hie Spartana wanted to wail 
behind their wall at the isthmus of Corinth^ but the urgent appeals 
of the Athenians, coupled with threats that the; might sail off with 
their fleet and leave the sea open to the Persians {which would 
make the Spartan wall almost useless, since the Persians could 
then sail around it and land anywhere Is the Peloponnese) persuaded 
the Spartans and their Peloponnesian allies to march northward in 
full force. 

The Persians withdrew to Boeotia, and the united Greek army 
met them near the little town of Ptataea, on the slopes of the moun¬ 
tain which divides Attica from Boeotia. Since neither side wanted 
to risk a frontal attack, the two armies remained facing one another 
for several days. But superior Persian cavalry inflicted con¬ 
siderable damage on the Greeks, so the Greek commander, King 
Pausanias of Sparta, decided to withdraw higher up the slope. The 
Persians mistook this movement for retreat and proceeded to make 
a full-scale attack. Once again the heavy-armed Greek soldiers 
proved more fljan a match for the Persians, and scattered their 
enemy so that only a remnant of the great host which had Invaded 
Greece succeeded in reaching Asia again. 

In the same summer (479 B.C.) the Greek fleet ventured across 
the Aegean at the invitation of some of the lonians. At the approach 
of the Greeks, the Persian admirals beached their ships on Cape 
Mycale, since they did not truat the loyaity of the lonians, who con¬ 
stituted a large part of their command. The Greeks followed them 
ashore and stormed the Persian defenses successfully. This victory 
led to a general revolt on the part of the lonians. 

The great and unexpected victories which the Greeks had won 
against their colossal enemy had enormous psychological repercus- 
slons. Previously the wonders, wealth, and wisdom of the Orient 
had deeply impressed the Greeks, and many elements of Greek cul¬ 
ture had come from imitation of Oriental examples. Their victory, 
however, confirmed In the Greeks a sense of their superiority - 
a superlorUy not merely in military matters, but in the entire way 
of life which they had twill up within the framework of the polls. 




The war cajne to be looked upon ae a conflict between free men 
and Bla¥eB. between liberty and deepotiam. This eonetUutes the 
central theme of Herodotus, who, In the generation Immediately 
after the wars, set out to record the "great deeds of the Greeks 
and the barbarians so that each might not lose his due meed of 
glory." 

C. The Rise of Athens to Imperial Leaderehip (479^431 B.C.). 

1} The Delian League and the Athenian Empire 


a} Sparta's abdication page 77 

b) Athenian leadership against 

Persia. 77 

c) The Athenian Empire 78 

d) First '’Peloponnesian" War ..... 79 
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a) Sparta's abdication, {479-477 B.C.). As the Ionian citlee re¬ 
volted from Persia they were admitted to the loose association of 
states which had fou^t off the great invasion under the leadership 
of Sparta. But the Spartans were unwilling to embark on distant 
enterprises, fearing both helot revolt at home and the corruption 
of their own ciUaens from too ejdencted a contact with the outside 
world. The Spartan King, pausanias, who had commanded si the 
battle of Plataea, continued active warfare against the Persians 

and cities loyal to them for two years. But his hauteur and intrigues 
with the Persians soon made him enemies among the Spartans and 
In the other Greek cities. As a result, Pausaniae was recalled, and 
the Spartan home government withdrew from further active partici¬ 
pation in the war against Persia. The Athenians unhesitatingly took 
over the vacated leadership by proceeding to organiee a league, 
known from its meeting place on the island of Delos as the Delian 
League. 

b) Athenian leadership against Persia {477-4fi6 B-CO- The Delian 
League was much like the Peloponnesian League which Sparta had 
created In the course of the siMh century. The clUes of the Aegean 
coast and many of the islands made alliances with Athens; and 
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represeritatives of each state attended periodical meetings In Delos 
to consider matters of common interest. For the first lew years, 
the common interest was clear enou^; to secure themselves 
against possible Persian caunterattack the cities annually outfitted 
a fleet which eyste maMratl y subdued adjacent regions remaining 
under Persian control. The fleet was always commanded by an 
Athenian; and the Athenians soon discovered a capable military 
leader in Clmon, son of MiStiades, the victor of Marathon. Diider 
Clmon's leadership, the Delian League went from one success to 
another. By degrees all the cities along the Aegean seaboard were 
reconquered from the Persians, but not until 408 B.C. did the dis¬ 
trict of southwestern Asia Minor known as Carla come under Greek 
control after a great victory at the Eurymedon. The last Persian 
garrison was expelled from Europe only in 466 B.C. 

Many cllies, willing enough to send ships and men while the 
danger of a Persian counterattack sfemed great, got tired of an¬ 
nual campaigning, and preferred to make money paymentfl Instead. 
The Athenians used the money so paid Lnio the League treasury to 
build warships, which they manned with Athenian crews. Thus the 
naval power of Athens grew ever greater and soon far eclipsed that 
of any other Greek state. The tendency to convert contributions in 
men and ships into money payments was reinforced by the addition 
to the League of cities newly liberated from the Persians. These 
cities were accustomed to paying a tribute to the Persians, and 
found it natural to continue the practice, paying to new masters, 
the Athenians. 

c) The Athenian empire ^466-448 B.C.). The other members of 
the Delian League were not unaware of the rise of Athenian power, 
and some of the iai^er cllies became restive. Probably c, 467 
B.C. the Island of Naxos attempted to withdraw, and refus^ to send 
Ita usual contingent of ships. The Athenians and thetr loyal allies 
thereupon attacked Naxos, and compelled Its Inhabitants to remain 
members of the League, The Naxiana, however, were no longer 
asked for shipe and men, but were required to make money pay¬ 
ments Instead. Other revolts followed, and were dealt with Lb the 
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sunfi fashtoti> Cicb such revolt added to the Atheixioo preponder¬ 
ance of military power, and before mas^ decades had passed only 
a few clues continued to contribute ships ajid men to the League’s 
resources. The rest paid money, tiominaJiy to the League, prac~ 
tically to Athens. 

The war with Persia continued spasmodically. In 460 B.C- a 
revolt broke out In Egypt and the Athenians dispatched a large e*- 
peditionary force to assist the rebels. For about five years the 
struggle In Egypt continued, but eventually the Persians overcame 
resistance and almost the entire Athenian force was lost. This set¬ 
back to the Greeks became the pretest of transferring the treasury 
of the League from Delos to the greater safety of the Athenian 
acropolis J454 B.C.). Thereafter the custom of holding periodic 
meetings of the League oiembers gradually lapsed^ and Athens be¬ 
came not so much the leader of a league as the ruler of an empire, 
using the funds which came hi from the allies for general state 
purposes. 

After an interlude when Athenian strength was turned mainly 
against other Creek states {see below^, the Athenians and their 
allies once more sailed In full force against the Persians In 449 B.C, 
and won a victory on the island of Cyprus which led the Persians to 
conclude a peace by the terms of which the Independence of the 
Asiatic Greeks wan recognized (Peace of Calllas, 446 B.C.). Thus 
more than half a century after the beginning of the Ionian revolt, 
the war between Persians aitd Greeks came to an end. 

d} First ‘'Peloponnesian" War (461-445 The rapid rise 

of Athenian power between 477 and 462 B.C. stirred uneasiness 
among the Spartans, but a revolt on the part of the helots, (which 
broke out in 464 B.C. and was not entirely stamped out until 456 
B.C.), temporarily paralyzed them. In 462 B.C. the Spartans were 
constrained to ask for help from their allies of the Peloponnesian 
League. Athens probably sttU retained a nominal membership in 
that league; in any case, persuaded by Clmon, the Athenians sent 
a small force of hop]ties to the assistance of the Spartans. 

When the Athenian detachment arrived, however, the Spartans 
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evinced » deep distrust, and alter the Atheolsos failed to capture 
one of the strongholds where the helots were entrenched, the Spar¬ 
tans curtly sent the Athenians back horns. This seemed an insult 
to the Athenian public. The assembly reacted hy voting lor the 
ostracism of Cimon and by embarking on an active imperialist and 
anti-Spartan policy in mainland Greece. A series of wars with 
other Greek slates ensued. The island of Aegina was compelled 
to loin the Athenian league after a long naval siege, and in 459 8.C. 
the Isthmus city of Megara (as a result of m internai revolution 
which brought democratic groups to power! elected to secede from 
the Peloponnesian league and ally Usell with Athens. These suc¬ 
cesses, at a time when a major part of the Athenian armament was 
committed in Egypt, were amazing enough, and seriously alarmed 
the Spartans and their Peloponnesian allies. 

In 457 B.C. the Spartans sent an army north which won a victory 
over (he Athenians and then returned home. But later In the same 
year the Athenians invaded Boeotla and successfully added the 
Boeotian cities to their growing empire. Stlli other successes 
followed. Naupactus, on the north shore of the Gulf of Corinth, was 
captured fay an Athenian fleet about 45S B.C. and the rebellious 
Spartan helots (who had been allowed to leave Spartan territory 
when the Spartans found themselves unable to subdue them) were 
later settled in that city. Friendship and alliance with both hfegara 
and tiaupactuB gave the Athenians a string of naval stations connect¬ 
ing Athens with the Greek cities of Sicily and southern Italy by a 
ahorter and safer route than that around the Peloponnese. The 
Athenians found themselves in a position to strangle the western 
trade of their commercial rival, Corinth, If they so willed. 

These successes depended not so much on the inherent strength 
of Athene as on internal revolutions which took place wUhin the cities 
which ioined the Athenian system of alliances. Athens had become 
Identified as the champion of the democratic parties everywhere in 
Greece; and when such a party gained power, it normally tended 
to form an alliance with Athens. Thus the eapanslon of Athenian 
power on the Greek mainland was no more secure than were the 


varlaufl democratic goveroments in the cities of Boeotia, Uegarat 
and elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, the auccesses seemed overwhelming at the time, 
and Sparta, weakened by the helot revolt, was constrained to make 
a Five Years* peace in 451 B.C, Three years later, however, the 
Athenian power began to crumble. Revolutions in some o£ the 
Boeotian cities restored the oligarchic parties to power, and when 
the Athenian army made ready to intervene, it was defeated (447 
B.C.). This set-back encouraged hlegara and the island of Euboea 
to revolt, ^d the Spartans sent an army to invade Attica itself. 

The Spartans soon withdrew, however, and Athenian strength 
was conceiSrated against Euboea where the rebellious cRiss were 
reduced. In some cases, the inhabitants were banished and replaced 
by Athenian settlers. 

But Athens had been weakened by losses in Egypt and elsewhere, 
and could scarcely hope to overcome the enemies which surrounded 
her. The effort to recover Megara and Boeotia was therefore aban¬ 
doned, and In 445 B.C. a Thirty Tears' peace settlement was nego¬ 
tiated. Athens reco^ized the independeace of Megara and BoeoUa; 
Sparta admitted the legitimacy M the Athenian empire, and each 
agreed to leave the allies of the other alone and to settle any future 
disputes by arbitration. 

2) Internal development of Athens, (479-433 B.C.) 


a) Economic ... page 51 

b) Social..83 

c) Political.83 


a) Economic. The damages of the Persian invasions o! 480 B.C. 
and 479 B.C. were quickly repaired, and during the ensuring fifty 
years Athens entered upon a period of economic prosperity. Her 
Imperial position increased the wealth which lay at the govern¬ 
ment's disposal; and the stiver mines of Laurium continued to pro¬ 
duce abundantly. These mines provided the metal tor the Athenian 
coinage, which became a more or less international currency on 
the strength of its uniform purity and full weight. Athens estab- 
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lished a. near monopoty of the lucrative trade with barbarian states 
and Greek cities of the Black Sea region; and precautions were 
taken to assure the regular Import of grain on which the city be¬ 
came more and more dependent. Sven in the west, where Corlnih 
had a tradlliooal pre-eminence and a geograpiiical advantage, the 
Athenian products found a ready market. Egypt too came within 
the circle of Athenian economic influence to a slight degree. 

Popuiation continued to grow despite the heavy losses in war. 
Expanding trade and Lndustry, and the adminIstrattve and military 
posts which imperial power opened to Athenian ciUsens, provided 
a livelihood to many. Colonies were founded to draw off the surplus 
population which remained. As a result, the oppressive poverty and 
bitter social conflicts which had been characteristic of Attica in the 
sixth century Largely disappeared. 

b} Social. The number of slaves and foreigoers in Athens undoubt¬ 
edly Increased. On the eve of the Pelopaoneslan war, the total popu¬ 
lation of Attica was probably between 300,000 and 400,000. Of these, 
perhaps 100,000 were slaves, about 150,000 citizens, and the balance 
were foreigners. Slaves who worked in the silver mines were kept 
in chains and were treated inhumanly. Those who worked as ser- 
vants or artisans, on the other hand, dressed and lived not very dif¬ 
ferently from ordinary cltlaens. Some slaves were allowed (o set 
up in business for themselves and could hope to accumulate money 
enough to purchase their freedom. 

Foreigners resident In Athens engaged mainly in trade and 
Industry, and It is protabte that most of the industrial workmen of 
Athens were non-citizens. Some of them attained riches, and as¬ 
sociated on friendiy terms with the aristocratic families ^ Athens. 
They were without potltlcai rights, and only in very exceptional 
cases could foreigners become Athenian citizens. 

The citizen body itself was sharfdy divided between the rela¬ 
tively conservative farming population and the restless inhabitants 
of the city. Many of the latter came to depend on the state for their 
living, drawing wages as rowers in the fleet, as workmen on public 
projects such as the Parthenon, or as minor ofllctals and funclion- 
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of the psvotTiiiient, About th& niiddlo of tbe cejitury Pericl66 
intPCKhiced tho practice of paying jurors who sat as judges in legal 
disputes, During the following decades Jury pay came to serve as 
3 sort of old age pension for citizens who could no Longer row in 
the fleet, 

cj PoUtlcai. Throughout the fifth century Athenian politics re¬ 
volved around two 'parties’ which had emerged from the overthrow 
of the Peisistratld tyranny. On the one hand, the ’good and well¬ 
born' aspired toward a state in which the wealthier and more gentle¬ 
manly citiiens would have control. This, the oltgarchic party, re¬ 
sisted democratic changes in the constitution, and generally pro¬ 
claimed a reverent adherence to ancestral ways. Its support came 
from among the wealthier classes and, probably, from the farmers. 

The democratic party on»aed the oligarchs, and on the whole 
preponderated through the fifth century. As a result, the Alhenian 
constltutioo was several times altered to give more power to the 
ordinary citizen. The wishes of the poorer classes amot^ the urban 
population came to be especially effective, since they found it easy 
to attend meetings of the assembly or to serve as jurors in the law 
courts. Nevertheless, until 420 B.C. when Pericles died, the lead¬ 
ers of the democratic party seem to have been men of aristocratic 
birth. 

An important factor in malirtainiiig the inAuence of the demo¬ 
crats In the Athenian state was the fact that it was from among the 
poorer classes that the rowers for the fleet were recruited; and 
the power and wealth of Athens depended in turn on command of the 
sea. The fleet became a democratic stronghold; in contrast, the 
hoplltes of the army generally leaned toward moderate oligarchy. 

During the first years of the Delian League's existence, both 
parties united in supporting overseas operations. Later, when the 
need for protection against the Persians became less pressing and 
the conaection between sea power and democracy became clear, the 
oligarchic party began to oppose Imperial adventures. The demo¬ 
crats, on the other hand, became Identified with an Imperialist, ex¬ 
pansionist policy, for only thus could the poorer ettizens be sure 
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of coDBUmt emplojmcteot) pety, and booty. 

The ma^or in Athenian politics can be listed as follows; 

U) Onring the crisis of the Persian invasion of 48Ci-479 B.C., 
party strife in Athena was temporarily suspended, Themlstocles 
and bis rival, Aristides, worhed together to repel the Persians. This 
cooperation continued lor a few years alter the war. While Themia- 
tocles busied himself with home affairs, Aristides estahliahed the 
Delian League. 

(2) About 471 B.C. Themlstocles was ostracized and the oli¬ 
garchic party, under Clmon's leadership and supfwrted by the pres¬ 
tige of his victories over the Persians, entered Into a period of 
dominance. 

(3) In 402-461 B.C- the democrats, headed Ephiaites and 
Pericles, reduced the power of the conservative stronghold, the 
council of the Areopagus, by depriving tt of most of Us judicial 
powers, and succeeded in ostracizing Cimon. This ostracism was 
connected with Clmon's rebuff by the Spartans when he marched to 
help them subdue the revolting helots, (See above.) En the next few 
years, pay for Jurors was Introduced and the magistracies were 
opened to all but the lowest property class of citizens. These changes 
installed a full-blown democracy, in which the assembly was supreme 
and the wishes of the ordinary citizen prevailed tn state policy. 

Under Pericles' guidance, the Athenians launched upon an aggres¬ 
sive imperial policy Which resulted in war with Sparta, and the tem¬ 
porary establiahment of a land empire In Boeotia {4ST-44T B.C.). 

(4) After the disruption of the land empire, the oligarchic 
party, led by Thucydides son of Melesias (not the historian), at¬ 
tempted to overthrow Pericles; hut the effort failed and led only 

to the ostracism of Thucydides sometime between 445 and 442 B.C. 

(6) In the years jual before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war it seems probable that a more radical wing of the democratic 
party began to form which demanded more vigorous foreign expan¬ 
sion than Pericles approved. At any rate, Pericles had to face 
serious opposition In the assembly, and was accused by his con- 
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Periclea 

This bust shows Pertctes as strategos. wearing a helnet on the 
back of his head. It Is a cantemporai? or near contemporarY 
portrait. 
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8ervatlv« enemlfts of having precipitated the Pelopoaneaiaa war in 
order to consolldale his control ol the state and apipease the unruly 
wing of the democratic party. 

d. Sparta and other Greek states (479-431 B,CJ. 

The rigid conservatism of their coftstitution and way of life, 
combined with the constant fear of helot revolt, led the Spartans 
to abandon leadership against the Persians when the war passed 
to the offensive. During the neat few decades the Peloponnesian 
League ceased to play an active part in Greek politics. The great 
helot revolt of 464-456 B.C, serloiisly weakened Sparta, and the 
Athenian successes in the war which broke out In 457 B.C, damaged 
Spartan prestige still mote. 

The very fact of Athens* power, however, had the effect of 
bringing the Greek states which had not yet fallen under Athenian 
Influence closer together, Corinth in particular became the hi tier foe 
of the Athenians, for that city depended in good measure on trade 
with Italy and Sicily, trade which the Athenians, with their naval 
station at Saupactus, serloualy threatened. The overthrow of pro- 
Athenian democracies in Soeotia by oligarchic groups in 447 B.C. 
added Boeotia to the circle of Athenian enemies, for the new gov¬ 
ernments could never feel secure as long as Athenian power was 
ao great and so near to their border, 

The result was the division of Greece into two hostile camps. 

On the one hand were the Athenians and their sutiject-allies, cham¬ 
pions of democratic government and parties everywhere In the 
Greek world Arrayed against them was the Peloponnesian League, 
headed by Sparta, the friend of oligarchic government and oligarchic 
parties in every Greek city. Under such circumstances, the Thirty 
Tears* peace (signed 445 B.C.) was uneasy at best. U was guaran¬ 
teed mainly by Athenian exhaustion and by the loablUty of Sparta 
and her allies to cope with the superior Athenian sea power. 

e. The Pelopomie slan W ar. 

11 Preliminaries (433-431 B.C,). Ae Athenian strength, both 
In men and money, began to recover from the severe drain of the 
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wars between 460 and 445 B.C. the aauembly began to adopt more 
aggressive policies. In 433 B.C. the Athenians made an alliance 
with the Corinthian colony of Corcyra. Thin leland constituted an 
important way station on the route to the west, and ponnesnion of a 
potential naval station there made Athens' threat to the Corinthian 
"life line'' so much the more dangerous. The following year, the 
Athenian assembly voted to exclude Megarian ships and goods from 
all ports controtied by Athens, thus instituting an economic blockade. 
The measure may have been stimulated by border disputes; but 
probably ft was also aimed at bringing Hegara again into ailiance 
with Athens, as had been the case between 4S9 and 44? BX. Such 
an alliance would have given the Athen^s an uninterrupted series 
of naval stations - Megara's port on the Corinthian gulf, Naupactus, 
and Corcyra - on the way to the west, and would have made it un¬ 
necessary for Athenian ships to go round the Peioponnese, skirting 
unfriendly shores, in order to trade or fight In Italy and Sicily. 

In the northeast, too, friction between Corinth and Athens came 
to a head. The Corinthian colony of PotJdaea had long been a mem¬ 
ber of the Athenian empire, but had nevertheless customarily re¬ 
ceived certain magistrates sent out annually from Corinth. When 
these officials began to lay schemes lor a general revolt in the 
north Aegean, the Athenians demanded that no more Corinthians 
come to Potidaea, and that the city's walls be pulled down. The 
Potldaeans refused to accept these demands, and accordingly In 
432 B.C. an Athenian army laid siege to the city. 

fn the fall of the same year Corinth, took the biitiative Ln sum¬ 
moning a meeting of the Peloponnesian League, and urged Sparta to 
declare war on Athens. Diplomatic negotiations ensued, the Spartans 
demanding that Pericles be banished, the Megarian decree be with¬ 
drawn, the siege of potidaea be lifted, and the freedom of all Greek 
cities be respected. The Athenians refused to yield, and full scale 
war broke out In the following spring, 431 B.C. 

The Peloponnesian war, as ft is always called after the example 
of its Athenian historian, Thucydides, was in one sense a renewal 
of the struggle between Athens and Sparta for supremacy in Greece. 
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But the Long wars between 431 and 404 B.C. eclipsed the earlier 
fighting in scaie and duration, and in Its course great changes 
came over Greek society. The effective independence of each 
polls came to an end as great alliances made neutrality practically 
impossible for most states; and, even more important, within each 
polls party struggles often broke up the sense ol community. Loy¬ 
alty to party tended to eclipse the collective patriotism which had 
so distinguished the cHy states of the early filth century. Thus 
the 'second round* between Athens and Sparta developed new di¬ 
mensions which had been absent or only incipient In the earlier 
war of 457-447 B.C, 

It is convenient to divide the Peloponnesian war into three 
phases. The first, from 431 to 421 B.C., was more or less a draw; 
the second, 421-415 B.C., was a period of uneasy peace, punctuated 
by military and diplomatic skirmishes; the third, 416-404 B.C,, was 
marked by the renewal of futl-scale war, the Athenian attack on 
Syracuse, the Intervention of Persia, and the final overthrow of 
Athenian naval power and empire. 

2) First phase C431-421 B.C.). The strategy which Pericles 
persuaded the Athenians to adopt at the beginning of the war recog¬ 
nized the inferiority of the Athenian army, and put entire reliance 
on the supremacy of the fleet. No attempt was made to defend Attica 
from Peloponnesian invasion. Instead, the farm population was with¬ 
drawn Inside the city walls, while the fleet sailed out to raid the 
Peloponnese. A naval contingent was stationed at Naupactus to 
harass Corinth's trade with the west; and In addition it supported 
minor military enterprises on the mainland north of the Gulf of 
Corinth. 

The Peloponnesians were relatively helpless in the face of this 
strategy. Greek armies lacked the siege engines necessary to bat¬ 
ter down stone wails; and there was no hope of starving Athens into 
surrender. The city was connected with the sea by tong wails so 
that food and supplies could come into Athens from overseas under 
the very eyes of a superior army. To be sure, the Peloponnesian 
army could and did ravage the countryside of Attica, but lack of a 
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sjstem ol organized and the fact that man y of the Pelnpon- 

nesian soldiers had to return to their own fields to till their farms, 
made It impossible for their armies to remain in Attica for more 
than a few weeks of each summer. 

An unforeseen disaster struck Athens a heavy blow in 430 B.C. 
Plague from the Orient ravaged the city. Pericles himself died of 
the disease the following year . His place as leader of the demo¬ 
cratic party in Athens was taken by Cleon» who was a wealthy tan¬ 
ner turned politician, a capable and violent man who roused the 
bitter enmity of his oligarchic opponents. His policy was to prose¬ 
cute the war vigorously, and he was able to persuade the Athenians 
to abandon the cautious policy ol Pericles, and to attempt large- 
scale offensive action. In 426 B.C* a plan was made to invade 
Boe<^ia simultaneously from the west (Acamania) and (ram Attica. 
The plan miscarried, but a general named Demosthenes succeeded 
in winning northwestern Greece for the Athenian alliance. 

The following year brought a far greater success for the Atbe- 
ntans. Demosthenes landed a small detachment of soldiers on the 
west coast of the Peloponnese, on the peninsula of Pylos, The 
Spartans reacted by sending ait army and their fleet to the scene, 
tait they foolishly allowed a detachment to be marooned on a desolate 
little Island, Sphacterla, where the Athenian fleet was able to isolate 
it. An armistice was temporarily concluded whereby the Spartans 
surrendered their ships; and when negotiatione were broken off the 
Athenians refused to return the vessels, so that Sparta ceased to 
have any fleet at ail for the neat twelve years, Cleon arrived on 
the scene with reinforcements for Demosthenesi and an aaaaiiit 
on Sphacterla was successfully launched. The surviving Spartans 
surrendered - 292 in alt - and were brought back to Athens In 
triumph. 

This surrender was a tremendous blow to Spartan prestige. 

More than that, as long as the prisoners remained in Athens, the 
Spartans refrained from invading Attica for fear that the Athenians 
would slaughter the captives in retaliation for the devastation of 
their fieldfi. Cleon's success al pylos much enhanced his popularity 
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In Athens. Bis poiicf of vigorous offense seemed to promise suc¬ 
cess. 

In 424 B.C., how ever, Athenian schemes miscarried. Another 
attempt at a converging attack on Boeotla failed when the Theban 
army defeated the Athenians at Dellutn; a fleet dispatched to Sicily 
was compelled to return home without accomplishing anything; and 
an attempt to seize Megara with the help of ctemocratic conspirators 
within the city failed when a Spartan detachment arrived in the nick 
of time. Megara'B port did, however, fall into Athenian hands. More 
important than these checks was the arrival in Thrace of a Spartan 
contingent of soldiers, under the command of Brasidas. Brasidas 
encouraged the Athenians' subject •allies to revolt, and several im¬ 
portant Thracian cities welcomed him. The historian, Thucydides, 
was in command of the Athenian fleet which was stationed in the 
northern Aegean; and when he failed to arrive in time to prevent 
the city of Amphipotis from revolting, the assembly in Athens 
exiled him. Thucydides did not return to Athens during the rest of 
the war; instead he spent the time collecting materials lor his 
history. 

Sparta was anxious to liberate the prisoners who had been 
captured at Sphacterla; and in Athens a peace party began to 
make itself heard. The leader of this group was Niclas, an oid- 
fashloned politician who looked backward to the days of Pericles, 
and tried always to pursue a moderate policy. The peace party 
drew support from the oligarchs of Athens, but the majority of 
Kicias' followers probably came from the more cooservatlve wing 
of the democratic party as it had existed under Pericles. In ef¬ 
fect, Cleon and Niclas split the old democratic party into two parts; 
extremists who wanted to win the war at all costs followed Cleon; 
while Niclas and the moderates were willing to negotiate peace if 
reasonable terms could be obtained. 

Athens' conduct of the war came to depend on the siate of the 
city's intemaJ politics, in 423 B.C. Niclas and his supporters came 
into power and a truce was arranged with the Spartans. The next 
year Cleon was elected general, and led an expedition intended to 


restore Athenian power In Thrace. In a battle otitaitfe the walls of 
Ami^hlpollfi both Brastdas and Cleon were klUed - the pestle and 
mortar of war as Aristophanes called them - and the peace parties 
In both Athene and SparU came to the top. The reeult was a nego¬ 
tiated peace, signed In 421 8.C. (the Peace of Niclaa), 

By its terms, the Spartans recovered the prisoners of Sphacteria, 
and each city agreed to return the places it had captured during the 
war. Neither Thebes nor Corinth were parties to the peace treaty, 
but concluded short-term truces with the Athenians. Nor were the 
terms of the peace observed. The Spartan prisoners were returned; 
but when Sparta professed to be unable to return Amphipolis to the 
Athenians, they in turn refused to abandon Pylos< 

3) Second phase (421-416 Athenian policy fluctuated 

unpredlctably during the five years which followed the Peace of 
Nlcias. The peace party, headed by Nicias, advocated the mainten¬ 
ance of peace and friendship with Sparta. Nicias even concluded a 
short-lived defensive alliance with the Spartans aimed against 
Sparta's erstwhile allies, Corinth and Thebes. But Nicias and hie 
party never gained the sure allegiance of the Athenian assembly, 
and as a result the continuity and atabillty of policy which Pericles 
had been able to maintain by his personal ascendency over the citi¬ 
zens was no longer possihUe. Nicias* Influence was challenged by 
an extreme democratic party which favored further Imperial adven¬ 
tures. Alcibiades, the nephew of Pericles and a companion of Soc¬ 
rates, found such a program attractive, since it would give scope 
to his own Vaulting ambition. He thus became the principal spokes¬ 
man for the imperialists, and struggled against Nicias for the sup¬ 
port of the Athenian populace. 

The confusion of Athenian domestic politics was reflected In 
an erratic foreign policy. In 420 B.C. Alcibiades was elected gen¬ 
eral, and preceded to make an alliance with Argos and other cities 
of the Peloponnese, directed against Sparta. But the following year 
he was not re-elected, and the new Board of Generals refused to 
carry through the policy which Alcibiades had initiated. The result 
was that when the rival armies of the Spartans and Arglves met in 
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battle at Mantinea (418 only a few Athenian hoplitea w^re 

on hand to aid the Arglves and their other allies. The Spartans won 
the battle and restored much o( their damaged reputation toy the 
victory. 

There followed a period of uneasy cooperation between Hlcias 
and Alclbtades, HlCias led a futile campaign in Thrace to try to 
reconquer the cities of that region; and Alciblades persuaded the 
Athenians to send an expedition against the island of Melos, thus 
wantonly attacking a state which had been neutral during the war 
years. The Inhabitants were either killed or sold as staves, and 
the Island was resettled by Athenian colonists. (418 B-C.) 

4) Final phase and defeat of Athens (416-4D4 B.C.}. In the 
same year, the Athenian assembly was invited to come to the aid 
of Segesta, a city of Sicily, which was at war with one of its neigh* 
bore. Nlclas opposed while Alciblades favored intervention; and 
the assembly sided with Alclbiades. A great expeditlnn was equip¬ 
ped and set sail the following year (415 B.C.) under the Joint com¬ 
mand of Nlclas, Alciblades, and a non-poUtlcal soldier^ Lamachus. 
But while the fleet was still on Its way, Alclbiadea* enemies at home 
persuaded the asembly to recall him to stand trial for Masphemy 
and religious profanation. Instead of returning, Aicibiades fled to 
Sparta vdjere he urged the Spartans to renew the war a gain Athens, 
The Spartans did so, sending a general to Sicily to Lead the fight 
against the Athenians, and setting up a permanent garrison in Attica 
at Decelea. This latter measure particularly hurt the Athenians, 
for slaves from the silver mines in Laurtum fled to Spartan pro- 
tecUon. Silver mining ceased, and therewith one of the major 
sources of Athenian state income dried up. Equally, agricultural 
activity could bardiy be maintained under the eyes of the Spartan 
garrison. 

In Sicily, procrastination and divided counsels led the Athenians 
to disaster. Nlclas delayed on his first arrival; then laid siege to 
the most powerful city of the Island, Syracuse, iuit was unable to 
cut U off completely from its hinterland. Reinforcements sent oul 
in 413 B.C. under the command of Demosthenes failed to bring 
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decisive victory lo the Athenians, and In the fall ot that year, after 
losing their fleet in the harbor of Syracuse, the Athenian army be¬ 
gan a forlorn retreat, which ended with the surrender of the sur¬ 
vivors. 

This was a tremendous blow to Athenian power, for the best 
Athenian ships and soldiers had been committed to the Syracusan 
expedition. But Athens still could command the Aegean sea, and 
her final defeat came only alter the Spartans, with Persian help, 
were able to destroy the last Athenian fleet. As a result, fitting 
during the last eight years oS the war was almost entirely naval. 

In 412 B.C. a small Spartan fleet appeared along the Asia Minor 
coast, and most of the Ionian cities revolted against Athens. A 
treaty between the Spartans and the Persian satrap of northwestern 
Asia Minor was concluded whereby the Persians agreed to supply 
money to equip the Spartan fleet in return for the cession of the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor to the Persians. Many disputes arose 
in the enforcement of this treaty, but nevertheless it provided the 
Spartans with the means to equip a fleet that could hope to chal¬ 
lenge the Athenians on the sea. 

Alclblades, meanwhile, had fled from Sparta (where he had 
seduced the wife of King Agis), and in 412 B.C, entered Into a very 
complicated intrigue between the Persian satrap and the oligarchic 
party of Athens. He promised the Athenians that if they changed 
their form of government to an oligarchy, he would be able to win 
for them the support of the Persians. This hope, combined with 
the discontent and distrust of democracy, which failures in Sicily 
and elsewhere had generated, ted to an oligarchic revolution in 
Athens in 411 B,C. The revolution occurred peaceably enpt ig t i on 
the surface, though only after members of secret oligarchic 
had cowed their political opponents by a series of assassinations, 

The successful oligarchic leaders were not of one mind. A group 
of extremists wished to rule unrestricted by any assembly. They 
were opposed by a more moderate wing, - men who hoped to estab¬ 
lish the 'hppllte' f ranchise or something like it. and to govern through 
normal constitutional forms. Quarrels between the two factions soon 
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broke out, and the extremists appear to have entered into plots 
with the Spartans, hoping to confirm their personal power hy be¬ 
traying the city to the enemy. Meanwhile the government of Athens 
was entrusted to an Interim council of four hundred, among whose 
members both oligarchic factions were represented. 

When news of the olt^urchic revolution reached the Athenian 
fleet, which was stationed in Samos, the sailors refused to recog- 
niae the new regime. They organised a government ol their own 
and recalled Alclblades to take over command in the hope th^ he 
could bring Persian support with him- Alclblades accepted, tut 
proved unable to win over the Persians. Nevertheless, under his 
leadership the Athenian fleet won a decisive victory in the following 
year (Cyzlcus, 410 B.C,> and was able to sail home triumphant and 
restore the democracy. Sparta, wJih her fleet destroyed, offered 
peace on the basts of the status quo; but the Athenians, elated by 
their unexpected success, refused. 

Accordingly, the alliance between the Spartans and the Persians 
was renewed and another fleet was built. Equally Important, the 
S part ans appointed as admiral a capable and vigorous commander 
named Lysander. In 406 D.C. die new Spartan fleet won a minor 
success. Jn their disappointment, the Athenian people voted Alci- 
btades out of office. He withdrew from the city, taking up residence 
in Thrace. After Sparta's victory tn 404 B,C. Alclblades fled to the 
Persians but before he could recoup his fortunes, the brilliant ad¬ 
venturer was assassinated. 

Despite hlB first success. l.ysander was compelled to relin¬ 
quish his command after just one year, for the Spartans had a rule 
whereby no commoner could hold command in consecutive years. 
Without Lysander's diplomacy and military skill, the Spartan fleet 
quickly lost its efficiency, and in the fall of 406 B.C. at Arglnusae 
the Athenians succeeded In defeating their enemies once again, but 
only after suHerlng heavy losses themselves. When the generals 
in chai^ of the fleet failed to pick up survivors who were swim¬ 
ming In the sea, they were accused before the assembly of criminal 
negligence, and condemned to death. Once more Sparta offered 
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peace, and U was refused. 

Lysaoder retuTned to command of the Spartan Heet the neat 
year, and in a final battle at Aegospotamt In the Hellespont (405 
B.C.) he succeeded in ca|ituring almost the entire Athenian fleet 
while it was beached on the shore. With the fleet gone, Athens could 
no longer feed Its population; and In the following year the city was 
compelled to surrender. By the terms of the treaty which ended: 
the Peloponnesian war, the Athenians gave up their empire, agreed 
to pull down the fortlflcaUons of the city, and became allies of 
Sparta. 

The terrible disaster which had befallen the Athenians provided 
the opportunity for a second coup d'etat in Athens, With Lrysander's 
backing, a board of thirty (the Thirty Tyrants), headed by Critias, 
was appointed to revise the constitution. The Thirty proceeded to 
govern the city by terror and made no move to broaden the basis of 
government. But high-handed violence soon aroused reaction. A 
band of Athenians seiaed a border fortress and held it against an 
attack by the Thirty. The next spring {403 B.C.) the insurgents 
captured the Piraeus and a short-lived civiJ war ensued. The 
Spartans were called upon to intervene, but at Sparta, Lysander's 
opponents had come to power, and they had no inclination to sup¬ 
port his friends in Athens. As a result, the Spartans disowned the 
Thirty, and prescribed a general amnesty. Another board was ap¬ 
pointed to revise the constItutlon, and after some hesitation It re¬ 
vived the old democracy. This restored constitution remained in 
force, with only minor changes, until the time of Alexander the 
Great. 

f. Greek Culture in the Fifth Century. 

1) Religion. The official reTlgion of Greece underwent small 
change in the fifth century B.C. State cults in Athens became more 
elaborate and magnificent as the city's wealth increased; but 
Hamer's characterisation of the gods continued as a basic element 
In every Greek's religion. Yet rationalisiic criticism of the myths 
embodied in the works of Homer and other poets, which had been 
launched by Ionian thinkers in the sixth century, was not without 
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effectt least among the educated classes. Such a man aa Herodo¬ 
tus was very wary of attributing any specific act to a particular god, 
even thou^ he had no douW that the gods did intervene in human 
affairs. A generation Uter, Thucydides reflects the wider and 
deeper penetration of religious scepticism, for he omits all men- 
tioD of the gods as causal agents in hia history. Religion was some¬ 
times debased to the uses of party politics, as when Aicibiades was 
summoned for trial on a charge of profanation. 

Yet one must not Jut^e even the Alhentan fublic by the attitudes 
of a few intellectual leaders whose works have survived to the pres¬ 
ent. Local cults and superstition undoubtedly contlmied to flourish 
among the ordinary population, and groat state festivals of religion 
remained expressions of the patriotic solidarity ol the whale Athe¬ 
nian populace, 

2) Art. During the fifth century Greek sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture achieved a fineness of workmanship and a balance between 
naturalism and convention which aroused the admiration of subse¬ 
quent generations in the classical world and in our own. Only ruins, 
copies, and a few damaged originals have survived to the present 
day, hut they are sufficient to show the dlgfiliy, harmony, and grace 
which united to make the peculiar beauty of fifth century art. Tech¬ 
nical problems - such as the representation of drapery and mus¬ 
culature, or the composition of figures to fill the triangular apace 
on tempte pediments — which had challenged the ingenuity and ski 11 
of artists in the sixth century were effectively solved in the fifth. 
Marble was substituted for the softer and coarser stone which had 
been used for earlier templest and masons learned how to cut stone 
with marvellous accuracy. Mortar was not used, yet stones were 
fitted exactly together so thal cracks were scarcely visible. Subtle 
curves in columns and horizontal surfaces were accurately con¬ 
structed to correct the optical illusloti which makes geometrically 
Btralj^t lines appear concave. 

By far the most famous artistic creation was the cluster of 
buildings erected on the acropolis of Athens during the second half 
of the century. The adornment of the acropoUs was an expression 
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Oricifal la Olympu JHuMunii Gr««e« 


Apollo 

This head ts from a statue^ carved about 460 B.C., that stood on 
the west pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
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Athenian florae men 

Thla sectian of the Parthenon frleae portrays two Alheniiin 'knights^ taking pari In the ouatlretuiial Panathsniac 
procession. 








of the civic pridfr of the Alheniaits; tenipleB and such senij-reELgious 
strtictures as theaters were the only sort of monumefital building 
the Greeks of the filth century knew« To help finance the buildings, 
Perkies used the tribute money paid by the cities of the Athenian 
empire. 

The buildings of the Acropolis still survive in mutiiated farm» 
The temple of Athena^ the Parthenonp is the largest and most elab- 
rate of them. It Is a Doric temple of regular design^ distlnguLahed 
by the richness of its sculptural adornment and by the subtlety of 
its proportions. The temple was buih between 447 and 43fi B.C. 
Considerable portions of the continuous frieze that decorated the 
temple wall inside the colonnade have survived. It portrays the 
Panathenaic procesaiont in honor of Athens^ patron deity. Only a 
few fragments of the other Parthenon sculptures have been pre- 
served^ 

The other principal structures of the Athenian acropolis are 
the CrechtheuiRp an irregular temple of the Ionic style; the little 
temple of the Wingless Victory; and the Propyleum* which formed 
a mcnumentai entrance to the sacred precinct on top of the Acropo- 
Us, The Propyleum was never completed; the other two were 
finished during the course of the Pelopoaiiesian war. 

The most famous scuIe^fg of the fifth century were Myron^ 
Polycleitus^ and Phidias, Their works are known to us only through 
more or less imperfect copies made in later times. The first two 
were best known for dieir statues of athletes; Phidias for hia statues 
of the gods. At Athens and al OlympiaPhidias erected gigantic cult 
statues of Athena and Zeus made of gold and ivory. Beside these 
sculptors whose names we Unow^ there were many others of great 
skill though of lesser reputation. To this the high level of perform¬ 
ance on the Parthenon sculptures bears witness, for^ though Phidias 
planned and supervised the whole* the actual carving w'as executed 
by many different hands, and modern art critics can detect variant 
styles In the portions which have survived. 

The art of wall painting was practiced by the Greeks, but we 
know nothing at first hand of their work- In the later decades of 
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the fUtfa century great technical progress was made through the 
introduction of shading to indicate depth. Vase painting, on the 
other hand, reached the peak of Its artistic development early in 
the fifth century and declined thereafter, 

Athens wan the moat active center of Greek art in the fifth 
century. Other cities, while they also build temples and erected 
statues, never equalled the Athenian examples. 

3) Literature, The Lyric tradition of earlier centuries was 
continued by a Theban, Pindar (518^442 B.C.). whose odes in honor 
of the victors in the Olympic and t^her games have alone survived 
from among his writings. They are occasional verse in the grand 
manner, and lack the personal note characteristic of Sappho or 
Alcaeus, 

A new Literary form, the tragic drama, was developed in Athens 
during the fifth century, U grew out of choral songs which were 
sung in honor of the gods at the festival of the Greater Dlonysia, 
Throughout the filth century, the performance of tragedies consti¬ 
tuted a part of public religious celebrations. All citiaens were free 
to attend since the costs of presentation were borne by wealthy indi¬ 
viduals who were assigned the responsibiUiy by the state. 

The religious character ol the performances prescribed the 
tragic subjects; the deeds of gods and of men as handed down in 
mytholc^. More recent historical events - It must be remembered 
that for the Greeks their myths were history - were ocaaslonaliy 
used by dramatists, but only oae such play, The PeraMnP by 
Aeschylus, has survived. 

The three great tragedians of the fifth century were Aeschylus 
(525-4S6 fi,C,J, Sophocles (496-406 B.C.), and Euripides (480-406 
B.C.J. Their plays are distinguished by poetic magnificence, and 
by the seriousness and greatness of the problems they consider. 

Each playwright developed a poetic style of his own; and there are 
marked differences in their respective views of human nature and 
of the relation of man to the gods. It would be foolish to try to re¬ 
duce to a sentence the attitudes and ideas which each of the tragedians 



einbodii>d ia hie works* This much cas be said: each dramatial 
wreetled with the thoughts and currents of opinion which arose in 
Athens in his own day; and it is net merely fanciful to see in 
Sophocles the moral confidence and civic aolidarity which charac¬ 
terized the Perlclean age at its height, or to trace In the more scep¬ 
tical and impassioned lines of Euripides a literary reflection of the 
breakdown of established customs, ideas, and institutions which oc¬ 
curred in Athens during the Peloponnesian war. 

Comedy, too, arose from reiigious celebrations, originally 
connected with fertility rites. A substratum of sexual License re¬ 
mained throughout what scholars later called the 'Old Comedy’; 
to It was added unrestrained humorous, satiric, or ribald comment 
on current Issues and personalities. The result his been preserved 
for US tn the comedies of Aristophanes (c, 447-330 B.C.). His plays 
Have both vigor and dash, and combine gross obscenity with lyric 
passages of great beauty. He was a stout conservative who mocked 
innovations In thought and politics by ridiculing such persons as 
Socrates, Euripides, and Cleon. 

The achievements of the great Athenian dramatists were fully 
equalled in the field of history the matchless works nf Herodotus 
te, 484 -c. 435 B.C.) and Thucydides (c. 471 400 B.C.}. Herodo¬ 

tus was a native of Haiicarnassos, a town in Asia Minor, and it seems 
Likely that he spent his early Life travelling through the Orient and 
the Greek world. He was a man of Insatiable curiosity, and every¬ 
where he went he inquired about local traditions, customs and past 
events. The Persian wars Inspired him to gather all the fruits of 
his inquiry (the Greek word ’ historta ' means 'Inquiry'] together 
Into a discursive account of the great deeds ol the Creeks and of 
the barbarians. Bis book was the first book of history every writ- 
ten, if by history we mean an account of human actions wrilten with 
the aim of describing what took place fairly and accurately; but 
there were also large elements of epic In Herodotus' work, both in 
hts conception of the world and of human aHairs, and in tus subject 
matter for he incorporated many tail tales into his narrative without, 
however, vouching for their truth. The grace of Herodotus' style 



Won his book Unmedlate fame, fiveo lit trajisUttloii HerndiotuH ha^Q 
few rivals as a story teller in all the literature of the world. 

Thucydides* history of the Peloponnesian war was written with 
equal but very different artistry. If Herodotus' literary klnshtp was 
with Homeric epicj Thucydides' lay with the tragic drama: his hero 
was Athens, and his history recounted her inexorable fall. Yet 
Thucydides, despite the fact that he was an Athenian, never obtrudes 
his personal feeling directly. Perhaps the dramatic power o-f his 
history is all the greater because of the restraint with which he 
reports what happened, year by year. But by inserting lengthy 
speeches at critical turning points, Thucydides was able to present 
in dramatic form the cross-currents of thought and feeling which 
Impelled the Athenians and their enemies to each successive action 
In the drama. Thucydides also was distinguished by the penetration 
of his insist into historical causation and by the careful accuracy 
of every factual detail. He died before finishing his book. Leaving 
the history of the war in mid-air in the year 411 B.C. 

4) Philosophy. During the fifth century, Greek philosophers 
enlarged upon the physical speculations of earlier generaUons. 
During the latter part of the century human society, customs, and 
institutions came within the scope of philosophic speculation, and 
new problems were raised such as how knowledge of any sort is 
possible. One may distinguish various Impulses which led to the 
expansion of philosophic speculation. An important stimulus was 
the mutual criticism of various schools. For example, philosophers 
of the Bleatic school (Parmenides and Zeno were the most respected 
figures among them) were led to concentrate attention on questions 
of permanence and change by a criticism of Heraclitus* view that 
everything was in flux, Empedocles of Acragas in his turn attempted 
to solve the same problem by developing the theory of four elements; 
that all things were compounded In varying proportions of earth, air. 
fire, and water. 

Empedocles speculations also reflect a second important 
stimulus to the expansion of philosophic speculation: the efforl to 
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explain additional phenomena iirhlch earlier theories had neglected 
or insufficiently explored. Thus he included an account of the origin 
and development of living things, extending the range of philosophy 
beyond the Inanimate phenomena on which earlier thinhers had main¬ 
ly concentrated atteittion. Anaxagoras, a friend and asBOciate of 
Pericles in Athens, inherited the problems developed by the Eleattc 
school and by Empedocles and tried to explain them by his theory 
of a mind or intelligence, which, he argued, acted upon seeds of 
matter to make all things. The atomtsts, Leucippus and Democritus, 
propounded the theory thal the world ts composed of insensibly small 
atoms; and met the epistemological problem (which had already 
been raised by sophists) by arguing that knowledge arises from 
the Impingement of atoms upon our sense organs. 

Still a third stimulus to speculation manifested itself in the 
sophist movement; changes in Greek social and political life pro¬ 
voked many of their teachings. 

As political leadership In Athene and other democratically gov¬ 
erned Greek cities came to depend upon persuasiveness before the 
assembled populace, a demand arose lor instruction in the arts of 
rhetoric and politics. The demand was met by a group O'! teachers 
known as sophists. They undertook not only to teach men how to 
speak effectively, but also to instruct them in moral and political 
principles so that they could know what to say as well as bow to say 
it. The first sophists appeared In 3ictty, but Athens quickly became 
Ihe main center of their activity. Both Gorgias of Leontinl and 
Protagoras of Abdera spend part of their lives as teachers in Athens; 
and a host of lesser men imitated them. 

The sophists subjected traditional customs and ethical principles 
to rational examination; and raised the question — so troublesome for 
future philosophers — of how we know anything at all. The authority 
of ancestral ways and inherited moral ideas fared badly under the 
sophists^ critical eyes. Their criticism helped to weaken the cen¬ 
sus within the polls which political and social changes were inde¬ 
pendently undeirntning. Gorgias, for example, ts reputed to have 
denied the possibility of attaining certain knowledge of anything; 
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and Protaforaa coined the famous phrase; "Man is the measure 
of si! things/' In the latter decades of the fifth century, Bcepticlsm 
as to the existence of the g^ods was overtly voiced by some of the 
sophist teachers; and the doctrine that Justice is merely conven¬ 
tional was taught to the poUticaliy ambittous youths of Athens. 
Against ccFnventloni some of the sophists pul nature - a nature 
whose law they taught was one of tooth and claw, a nature In which 
might alone made right and Justice was merely a disguise for the 
Interest of the strong and powerful. The Impact of such doctrines 
on the public life of Athens is portrayed by Thucydides in the 
speeches he pots In the mouths of various Athenian representatives. 

Sophist teachings such as these constituted the major stimulus 
to Socrates' thought (469-399 B.C.). Socrates was a mnn of pictur¬ 
esque and powerful personality, clever In argument and profoundly 
convinced of the importance of rational examination of human life. 

He delighted In confuting tbs cocksure young men and budding poli¬ 
ticians of Athens who had been exposed to BO[*tst doctrines, but 
himself wrote nothing and apparently did not develop a systematic 
body of doctrine. He Is known to us mainly through Plato's dialogues, 
but U Is impossible to distinguish with any certainty where the Soc¬ 
rates of the dialc^es becomes simply a mouthpiece for Plato's own 
thought. As a result it is difficult to say anything about the positive 
doctrines which Socrates may have taught. 

He was convinced of the existence of a divine force In the uni¬ 
verse by his ’demon’ - an inner voice which warned him against 
any harmful act; and he strove to esiabllah moral principles on a 
firm basis of certain knowledge. But Socrates did not pretend to 
success; indeed he steadfastly asserted that he was wise only in 
recognizing his own ignorance. He probably devoted himseli mainly 
to convincing others that they too did not truly know what they were 
wont to proclaim confidenUy. Such criticism could not be popular 
among the victims of Socrates’ Incisive tongue. Even more un¬ 
popular was bis critic ism of the Athenian democracy, which he be¬ 
lieved to be conducted by ignorant men who pandered to the cor¬ 
rupt desires of the people. In such a state there was scant room 


for Justice, yet SocnUes believed that Justice, fixed and uncbange- 
abie, was the only right basis of society. Two of the men who did 
most to damage Athenian democracy - Alclblades and CrlUas - 
were associated with Socrates; and when the democracy was re-* 
stored alter the Peloponnesian war many Athenians held the actions 
of bis two friends against Socrates himeell. The result was that in 
39f) B.C. a democratic politician and two other cltixens brought 
Socrates to trials accusing him of impiety and corruption of the 
youth. The court convicted Socrates and condemned him to death. 

5J Science. Geometry and astronomy continued to be studied 
and systematized during the fifth century, but little is known of the 
actual acbievement since no writings from the period have survived. 

In medicine, however, Hippocrates of Cos (£. 4BD'3T7 B.C.J and 
his pupils developed a rational system of observation and treat* 
ment for disease. Supernatural eitptanations of illness were ex¬ 
plicitly rejected by Hippocrates, and instead the theory of 'humors' 
was propounded. Health was believed to depend on the proper bal¬ 
ance between blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile, llie physi¬ 
cian's art consisted In restoring the balance when it became disturbed. 
This theory continued to dominate medicine until the I8th century A.D. 
In addition, the Hippocratic school developed very considerable skill 
In surgery, and originated the 'Hippocratic oath' which has con¬ 
tinued to serve as a model tor medical ethics to the present day. 

5. The Fourth Century* Tbe Rise of Macedon 1404-336 B.C.). 
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a. Ecanamic changes. 

Athens and the other cities of Greece recovered from the dam ¬ 
ages of the Peloponnesian war with etirprising rapidity; and despite 
the continuation of warfare throughout most of the fourth century 
B.C,, trade and manufacture steadily expanded their scope^ and 
banking began to develop In Athens and some other cities as an im¬ 
portant element In economic relations. Agrictiiture lost ground, 
relatively, to specifically urban occupations, but nevertheleaa re¬ 
mained on a high level of efficiency. 

b. Social changes. 

Greek cultural Influence spread into new areas; but the expan¬ 
sion took place rather through the imitation of Greek ways by bar¬ 
barian peoples than through the new coloniaation. In Italy, the 
Homans and other Latin peoples learned much from the Greeks. 

The alphabet, some reUglous practices {the Sybil of Cumae, for 
example, came from a Greek city) and the military phalanx were 
some of the most prominent borrowings. A similar expansion of 
Greek institutions and ideas took place in the northern and western 
parts of the Balkan peninsula, which had remained barbarous through 
most of the fifth century. The kingdom of Macedonia became hel- 
lenlzed in culture, and developed into a powerful state. During the 
middle years of the fourth century BX. the kings of Maceiton con¬ 
quered neighboring territories and brought a large pari of the 
northern Balkan peninsula under their control. In Asia Minor, too, 
Greek influence began to make a mark upon the age old civilisation 
of that peninsula. For example, Cyrus, a Peraiaa satrap in Asia 
Minor and the friend and patron of Lysander, became a warm admirer 
of Greek civlUaailon and military prowess* and after his time the 
Persians made a practice of hiring Greek mercenary soldiers lor 
their imperial armies. Along the Black Sea coast, too, native rulers 
became hellenlzed. But while Greek Influence radiated through the 
Mediterranean world, the polls . which had carried Greek civiliaaUon 
to Its Commanding height, suffered serious decline. The voluntary 
consensus which had constituted the basis of Pertclean Athena broke 
down under the pressure of the long drawn out Peloponnesian war, 



and waj} D^er fully rostered. The sense of civic dy£^ and setf- 
tdentificatton V l£h the paliB weakened; Instead, a growing individual-- 
Ism manifested itself in such diverse forms as the erection of pala¬ 
tial private hdmes^ and the creation of an autonomous ethic 
Socrates^ who looked beyond the taws of the city state for his prin¬ 
ciples of conduct. 

In Attica the independent small farmers suffered severely dur¬ 
ing the Peloponnesian war. After It was over, some of them sold 
Iheir farms to large estate owners who had the capital necessary 
to replant the land with vines and olive trees (which had been cut 
down during ihe long Spartan occupation of DeceLea)^ Small farmers 
seemingly suffered in other Greek cities also. Large estates be¬ 
came more common prevlotisly* They were tilled mainly l^ 
slave tabor I, During subse-Q^ent centuries, the number of citizen 
farmers continued to decline gradually, and Greek civilisation 
tended to become more and more estclusively urban in character 
and outlook as a result. The change is perceptible in the fourth 
century B.C^ but was not completed until Heltenlstic and Roman 
times. A parallel change apparently took place among the town 
dwellerSy who came to be more sharply divided between rich and 
poor than had been the case in the fifth century B.C, 

These changes in Greek society obviously sharpened the age- 
old class warfare. Violent and bloody revolutions and counter 
revolutions became characteristic of the fourth century. Athens 
remained e^cempt from such disturbanceSp but an undercurrent of 
mistrust between rich and poor is quite evident in the apeechea of 
orators of that age. 

The growth of populalion^ which had been so prominent tn the 
fifth and earlier centuries, apparently slowed, and may even have 
come to a stop. But the substitution of slave for free labor on the 
farmlaJida dispossessed many citiaens; and recurrent poLliical 
revolutions uprooted thousands of others who fled or were banished 
from their native place- From these groups came recruits for the 
mercenary armies which tended more and more to replace the 
citlaen mlUtias of earlier times. 
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The develot^ent at such a class of cit.7<-[ess persons ob¬ 
viously weakeaed tlie city sLiite sy^em. The steady deveiopmeat 
of long distance trade operated In a parallel direction, loosening 
the ties of the merchant and sailor to his place of birth. Even 
more, the bitter class struggles put loyalty to political party 
above loyalty to the polls , so that it became quite normal for 
oligarchs to ally themselves witb other oligarchs against the 
democrats of their own city, and the democratic parties did the 
same. Interstate wars thus took on the character of civil wars; 
Sparta always flgorlng as the champion of oligarchy, while Athens 
and later Thebes favored democracy. When the Macedonian king 
began to play a {eading role in Greek affairs, he became a sup¬ 
porter of oligarchy, 

c. Political changes. 

The internal political development of Athens In the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.C. is fairly well known through the orations of Demosthenes 
and others. Information about other Greek cities Is almost wholly 
lacking, save when some sudden outburst of domestic violence won 
the notice of an historian. In ^hens the democratic constitution of 
the fifth century remained in force with only slight modifications; 
but its practical operation was significantly altered. The board of 
generals lost political pre-eminence by degrees as fighting became 
an affair of professional soldiers; Instead, the direction of the state 
came to rest mainly in the hands cd professional orators and admin¬ 
istrators, who often held no legal position in the government, or else 
served on one of the numerous fiscal boards which managed the col¬ 
lection of state revenue and Us disbursement. 

Athenian fnrelgn policy was constantly hampered by shortage 
of funds. The Perictean tradition of utilizing stale resotirces for 
the Welfare of the common citizens was carried on, and the number 
and variety of subsidies to the poor were increased. But when the 
assembly was asked to choose between spending money for military 
preparation or campaigns and the use of the same money for pay¬ 
ments to Its members or for the elaborate festivals and shows 
which the state pul on for their amusement, the choice normally 
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fell agaljiHt mitiLary estpendltute. To be sure, Athenian imperial¬ 
ism partially revived after the disaster of (he Pelopormesian war. 

In particular, the Athenians strove Incessantly to gain and maintain 
control of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, through which much of 
their wheat supply continued to come. But beyond this essential, 
the CKpansive imperialiSEn o! the Periclean age died out. Athena' 
pari in inter-state politics was erratic and on the whole Ineffectual. 

The tangled diplomacy and almost incessant war of the fourth 
century may be divided into three major periods: the Spartan 
hegemony ^04-371 B-C*); the Theban hegemony {371-362 B.G.J; 
and the Macedonian hegemony {alter 338 

(1) Political independence for each polls , a principle which 
Sparta had claimed to uphold during the Peloponnesian war, proved 
quite Impractical when peace came; and indeed the Spartans made 
no effort to restore the Independence ol the cities which they had 
liberated from Athens. The cities of Asia Minor were handed back 
to the Persians; those of mainland Greece were compelled to ac¬ 
cept puppet governmentB at first, and Spartan garrisons were instal¬ 
led at strategic points. Discontent with Spartan control of Greek af¬ 
fairs soon became acute; and when A war broke out between Sparta 
and Persia, the leading e^ies of Greece leagued together to wage 
war against their new Spartan masters. In this struggle Athena 
fought aide by side with such former enemies as Corinth and Thebes; 
and the allies depended heavily on Persian subsidies to finance their 
srmiea. A long and desultory war resulted, which was ended only 

by the mediation of the Persian King in 367 B.C. The King's peace 
left Sparta predominant in Greece. 

(2) Renewed war between Sparta and Thebes broke out only 
eight years later In 379 B.C, The Thebans, under the military 
leadership ol Epamlnondas, eventually were able to win a crushing 
military victory over the Spartans at Leuctra (371 B.C.]. Epaml- 
nondas thereupon invaded the Peloponnese, and, having Sparta at 
his mercy, was able to set up Uessenia as an independent stale. 

This act deprived the Spartans of nearly half their land and a 
majority of their helots. Sparta never recovered from this blow. 
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But Theban hegemony Lasted only as long as Epamtnondaa com' 
manded the Theban armies. When he was killed In 363 B-C. (battle 
of Mantlnea}, the Theban power quickly collapsed and Greece fell 
Into a state of political chaos with no one state clearly dominating 
the rest. This condition opened the door to Macedon^ which had^ 
under PhlUp 11 (359-336 B.C.), developed into a fortnidable mtlitaxy 
power. 

(3) Philip was able to form a standing army, paying his soldiers 
largely with gold which was mined near Amphlpoiis, a city which he 
early succeeded in adding to his Sdngdom. He Improved upon stand¬ 
ard Greek military tactics. Philip used cavalry as the main striking 
arm, and equipped his foot soldiers with Long spears whose massed 
points constituted a formidable defense which the ordinary Greek 
phalana could not break. 

With the help of his army and by virtue of his own ruthless 
generalship and diplomacy, Philip eattended the boundaries of his 
kingdom in ail dlrectlonfl, conquering Thrace as far as the Danube 
and the Black Sea. In 338 B.€. he led his armies into Greece. An 
alliance of Thebes and Athens opposed him, but at the battle of 
Chaeronea the Greeks were utterly defeated, and Philip became 
supreme arbiter of Greek aHairs. 

Re used his position to found a Pan'Hellenic League under the 
presidency of Bdacedon, War between member states was declared 
Illegal, and three Macedonian garrisons were Installed at strategic 
points to assure the loyalty of the Greek cities. The professed pur¬ 
pose of the league was to carry war to Persia, liberate the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, and revenge the insults to the gods which 
Xerxes had wrought a hundred and fifty 7634*6 before. The mem¬ 
ber states were assigned quotas of troops and ships, and an advance 
party was sent across the Hellespont to prepare for full-scale ia- 
vasian. But before Philip himself could start against the Persians 
with alt hie forces, he was assassinated (336 B.C.}. 

Bis son, Alexander the Great, succeeded to the Macedonian 
throne, Alexander's first task was to subdue restless tribes along the 
northern frontier which had revolted on news of Philip's death. In 


Greece, the city' of Thebes also revolted on the basis of a false 
rumor cf the young king's death: but Ale^umder marched south¬ 
ward with amaslng speed and captured and destroyed the city« 

Only the house of the poet Pindar was left standing as a gesture 
oi respect for Greek culture. 

By the spring of 334 B.C. Alexander was ready to resume 
the project of war with Persia, Accordingly, he mobUtsed the 
Macedonians and summoned the Greek cities to send contingents 
to his army. But the Greeks were reluctant and only partially 
filled their assigned troop quotas. The invading army numbered 
about 3S,0Q0 men. With this small force, Alexander aucceeded in 
overthrowing the Persian empire. His conquests inaugurated a 
new phase in classical civilization. City stales were eclipsed by 
new monarchies: Greek culture expanded rapidly over a large 
part oi the Orient; and a process of interaction between the Orl'“ 
ental cultures and the conquering Greek civilization began to re¬ 
shape both. 

d. Guttural development in the foiirth century. 

1) Religion. The decay of Greek religious Ideas and Institu* 
tiona which had begun In the fifth century B.C. continued through¬ 
out the fourth. Public ceremonies were maintained, and the forms 
of religious worship underwent no significant alteration. AmO'ng 
the educated and Intellectual groups, philosophic theory crowded 
out religious myths; among the lower classes and the uneducated, 
old beliefs persisted In the form of superstition. This divergence 
of religious outlook between the upper and lower classes was uo 
more than an aspect of the general class division which split up 
the consensus of the Perlclean city stale, 

2) Art. The styles of Greek architecture underwent no funda¬ 
mental change bi the fourth century, Stone tboaters and some moau'* 
mental buildings for secular use were constructed; and the reta> 
lively simple and regular ground fdan of earlier temples was fre¬ 
quently altered to fit topographical or other local irregularities. 
Taste shifted from the Doric style and favored the more ornate 
fooLc and Corinthian orders, but all three continued to be employed 
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%a before. Larger ajid more magiUficenl private bomes were con- 
etrueted tban had been customary In tbe filth century: but system¬ 
atic city planning and beaut If icatlon was not connnon until BellenlB- 
tic times. 

Fourth century sculpture continued at a high level of excellence. 
The grandeur of Phidlan sculpture was succeeded by licdtter, mare 
graceful portrayals of the gods and heroes such as came from the 
hands of Praxiteles. Scopas, another great sculptor of the fourth 
century, characteristically portrayed violent action and strong emo¬ 
tion in contras! to the serenity which had characterized fifth century 
work. Realistic portraiture became oommon and ihe earlier convene 
tlon of idealizing the features of individual persons was discarded. 
Leucippus, the third great sculptor of the fourth century, was famous 
for his portraitures as well as for athletic statues. All three, Prajd- 
tileSi Scopas, and Leucippus, founded schools which continued to 
prothice sculpture in the style of one or the other master through 
most of the Belienlstic period. 

The art of painting reached its highest classical development 
toward the end of the fourth century with the painter Apelles; but 
we know his work only through ancient descriptions of it. 

Literature. New forms of literary expression rose to 
prominence in the fourth century, of which the most admired was 
oratory. The writing of speeches for plaintiff or defendant in a 
law suit came to be a regular profession in Athens. These speeches, 
prepared for other men to deliver before a citizen jury, served as 
models of eloquence and ihetorical skill in later classical times; 
and the study of rhetoric became an Important part of the education 
of young men. In addition, as long as Athens remained Independent, 
oratory remained one of the principal props of a political career. 

The two most famous of the Athenian orators, Demosthenes 
{384-322 B«C.) and Isocrates (436'338 B.C.), applted themselves 
to both legal and political oratory. Demosthenes played a prominent 
role In Athenian politics as the arch-enemy of Philip of Macedon, 
and hy his speeches whipped the reluctant Athenian public into un* 
successful opposition to the Macedonian king. Isocrates, on the 
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other hand, wae an advocate of pan-Hetlenic unity and did not share 
Demosthenes' hatred of Phiiip, Be expressed his vlevs In a series 
of poiiticrat pamphlets cast In the form of speeches ^ the ap¬ 

proach to Journalism produced in the ancient world, Isocrates did 
not himself take an active part In Athenian polltlca; but he had a 
wide influence on later times throu^ the school for instruction In 
rhetoric which he founded. It, and others like It, did much to set 
the standard of literary taste for the following centuries. 

No important tragedies were written after Euripides' death, 
and toward the end of the fourth century the Athenians adopted the 
practice of re-staging classic works instead of relying on newly- 
written plays. Moreover, the great Attic tragedies came to be read 
and appreciated as works of literature, divorced from the actual 
dramatic presentation. Comedy, however, continued lo develop. 

The so-called 'Middle Comedy' abandoned the political scurrility 
of earlier plays In favor of type characters - personifications of 
wealth, poverty, virtue, vice, etc. Only one such play has survived, 
a late work hy Aristophanes, the Flutus . 

In the field of history writing the example of Thucydides was 
imitated taut not equalled. A few fragments are all that survive 
from the historians of the fourth century, save only for the works 
of Xenophon 1-354 B.C.J, who wrote, In his Hellenlca, a con¬ 
tinuation of Thucydides' history from 411 to 303 B.C. 11 Is, how¬ 
ever, a far inferior work, strongly biased in favor of Sparta despite 
the fact that Xenophon was an Athenian. His Anabasis is a simple, 
vivid account of the estperlences of a band of Greek mercenaries 
who marched under the command of Prince Cyrus {Lysander's 
friend and patron) against the Persian king, and who, after Cyrus 
had been Jdlted in battle, succeeded in fighting their way back to 
Greek soil. Xenophon ts probably also the author of an Apology 
lor Socrates which presents a very different picture of the philoso¬ 
pher from the one given us by Plato. 

4} Philosophy and science. The scientific and philosophical 
thought of earlier centuries was brought together and recast by 
Plato (429-347 B.C.). Socrates, the Pythagoreans, and the Eleatlc 
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I^losophera bad a particular!]^ strong inlluajica on tUm^ No at¬ 
tempt to (tescribe Plato's philosophy can be made here; but ll Is 
perhaf^ worthwhile to make two obeervatloiis* First, Plaio^s 
thought was intimately connected with the social and political con¬ 
dition of the Athens which he knew. Par from being an Ivory- 
tower phliosophert he never gave up hope of effecting a reform in 
Greek government and society; and on one occasion seriously tried 
to pul his plans for a good society Into operation in the city of Syra¬ 
cuse. Second| the influence of platonism on the thought of subse^ 
quent centuries has been enonnouSr Ideas which derive their origin 
Irom Plato were Incorporated toth into later pagan philosophy and 
into Christianity.. More ti»an any other single man^ Plato estab¬ 
lished the vocabulary and defined the fields of interest for philoso¬ 
phy as a separate intellectual discipline^ His dialogues established 
a new literary form; and the Academy which he founded continued 
to flourish as a center of hi^er learning until the sixth century 
A.D. 

Aristotle (3S4-322 B.C.) of Stagira (a sinall town in Thracel 
spent nineteen years as a student at the Academy, and later acted 
as tutor to Ale:Qnder the Great before returnirig in 335 B-C. to 
Athens^ where he set up his own schooti the Lyceum. Aristotle 
was a professional thinker, scientist and teacher h Problems of 
moral and political regeneration were teas central for him than 
they were for Flato^ ^nd did not dominate all his thought. Perhaps 
for this reason, his interests were more catholic even than Plato^S^ 
Scores of treatises were written by Aristotle and his pupils on such 
diverse subjects as biology, constitutional history, physics, astrono¬ 
my, logic, ethics^ politics, and metaphysics. Only a small part of 
the writings of Aristotle and his pupils has survived. None of the 
dialogues which Aristotle wrote now exist, and in fact the Aristote¬ 
lian corpus which we know was little read for two centuries after 
the author's death* 

Aristotle* s Influence in later centuries was more intermittent 
than PUto^s- Largely neglected In later ctaseicai times, his phi¬ 
losophy and science rose to prominence again in the third and 
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fourth centuries A and were trannmitted to the Arabs and from 
them to Western Europe, Only part of his Logic was known in the 
West before the 13th century A J>. 

5> Spread of Atticism, The fourth century saw the steady 
weakening of the polls not only politically but also culturally. The 
cultural autonomy of each city disappeared as the predominance 
of Athenian literature and thought became steadily more pronounced 
throughout the Greek world. The jUtlc dialect spread aa the medi¬ 
um both of higher education and of trade through ever larger parts 
of Greece. Atticism spread also Into the peripheral barbarian areas 
where Greek culture and Athenian culture became almost synony- 
mous, as indeed they are to us. The culture of the Greek world be¬ 
came more unified in this process, and by the end of the fourth 
century the forms of Its expression were largely fixed. In the sub- 
se<)uent centuries, the changes were rung on the artistic, literary, 
and philosophical traditions which had emerged in the fifth and 
fourth centuries; but new departures were seldom made. As a 
result, the cultural supremacy of Athens was never effectively chal¬ 
lenged; and Inng after Athens had lost its political and economic 
Importance, It remained a great center of education and of the arts. 
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Chrogological Table for Part D, A. Tlte Greek City Statea. 


8.C. 


c. 250e)>HaQ 

Mirtoan civilization In Crete, the Aegean 
Islacide, and parte of mainland Greece. 

c, I8M 

Greek war bands appear in Greece. 

c, 18M-1100 

MfCenaean civiiizatinn. 

1164-74 

Traditional date for the siege of Troy. 

c. 1100-800 

Greek 'Dark age/ 

8U) century 

Homer. 

• £. 750-550 

Age of colonization. 

c. 700 

Introductian of alphabetic writing 
among the Greeks. 

c. 050 

Inirodnttlon of coinage among Greete. 

c. 650 

Introduction of the Infantry phalanx. 

c, 032 

Cylon’s conspiracy in Athens. 

c. 630 

Measenian revolt against Sparta; probable 

occasion of the eetahllahment of the 

Lycurgan constitution. 

c. 621 

Draco's codification of Athenian laws. 

* 504^593 

Solon* s reorganization of the Athenian 
constitution. 

£. 560-510 

Pels 1stratld tyranny in Athens. 

546 

Conquest of Lydia (Croesus) try Cyrus, 
King of the Peraiana. 

546 

(?) Death of Thales of Miletus. 

512 

Darius the Great campaigned in Thrace; 
extended the Persian empire into Europe^. 

510 

Overthrow of Hifi^laS} tyrant of Athens, 
by Spartans. 
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• 508 

Clelsthenes’ reorganisation of AUietUan 
constllulloa. 

499-479 

Period of Persian Wars. 

499-494 

Ionian revolt against the Persians. 

499 

Approxiinate begianing ol Aeschylus' 
dramatic career in Athens. 

492 

Persian expedition into Thrace. 

• 490 

Persian expedition against Eretrla and 
Athens; battle of Marathon, 

486 

Egyptian revolt against the Persians. 

484 

Death of Darius; accession of Xerxes to 
the Persian throne. 

• 480-479 

Great Persian Invasion of Greece. 


460, Aupat Battles of Thermopylae, Artemisium. 

480, September Battle of Satamis, 

479 Battles of Plataea, Mycale. 


479-431 

Leadership of Athens In Greece. 

478 

Organization of Ihe Delian League. 

472 

Aeschylus' Persians. 

471 

Ostracism of Themlstocles; oligarchic 
party dominant in Athens. 

468 

Battle of Euryoiedon; Persians driven 
from south-western Asia Minor. 

467 

Kaxos revolted from the Delian League. 

466 

Last Persian garrison expelled from 
Aegean area. 

464-456 

Helot revolt against Spartans. 

• 461 

Athenian expeditionary force sent home 
by Spartans; Ephialtes and Pericles re¬ 
duce the power of Areopagus; democratic 
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460-455 

party domiitant in AUieoB; Cimoa ostracised 

Athenian expedition to Egypt. 

4S7-450 

First 'Peloponnesian* war^ Sparta and 
allies against Athens. 

456 

Death of Aeschylus. 

454 

Transfer of League treasury from Delos 
to Athens. 

446 

Peace of Callias between Persia and Athe¬ 
nians brings Persian warB to an end. 

447-445 

Boeotia, Megara and Euboea revolt from 
Athens* intervention of Sparta; Thirty 

Years' peace concluded between Sparta 
and Athens In 445 B.C. 

447-436 

Cc^nBt ruction of the Parthenon at Athene. 

c. 443 

Ostracism of Thycydides, son of Melesias; 
Pericles confirmed in control of Athenian 
politics, despite set backs of preceding 
years. 

c. 442 

Death of Pindari the poet. 

433 

Coreyra granted alliance by Athenians. 

432 

Revolt of Potidaea; Megarian decrees. 

432 

(?) Death of Phidias, the sculptor. 

• 431-404 

Peloponnesian war. 

430 

plague in Athens. 

* 420 

Death of Pericles; Cleon succeeds to 
leadership of democratic party. 

428 

Death of Anaxagoras, the philosopher. 

427 

Birth of Plato. 

426 

Adoption of a more aggressive strategy by 
Athenians. 
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• 435 

Ca^pture of Spat4ati hoplltes at Si;diact«rta; 
Cleon's control of ecclesia cDoflnned, 

425 

(?) Death of Herodotus. 

424 

Brasidas in Thrace; hantshment of 
Thucydides, the historian. 

423 

Nicias and pea^ce party domiiiaJtt in Athens* 
ose year truce concLUided, 

422 

Cleon and war party dominant In Athensr 
expedition to ThracSp death oi Cleon and 
Brasidas^ 

• 421 

Peace of Niclas; end of first phase of the 

war. 

420 

Aicibiadea elected general in Athens ^ 
concluded alliance with Argoa and other 
cities against Sparta^ 

410 

Klclas and peace party dominajii In Athens 
again. 

418 

Battle of Mantinea re-established Spartan 
prestige; ostracism of Hyperbolas in Athene 
as a result of compromise between Alctbi- 
ades and Nicias. 

416 

Conquest of Melos l3^ Aihenians^ 

* 415-413 

Expedition to Sicily^ siege of Syracuse l^y 
Athenians. 

415 

Flight of AEcihlades to Sparta* 

413 

fteaewal of war between Athens and Sparta; 
occupation of Decelea by Spartans. 

412 

Agreement between Sparta and Persians; 
subsidy to Spartan fleet in return for 
cession of cities of Asia Minor to Persla- 

• 411 

Oligardtlc coup d^etat in Athens the 
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Four Hundred; recall of Alclbladee lo com¬ 
mand of the Athenian fleet. 

Death of Protagoras, the sophist. 

410 Athenian victory at Cifiicus; restoration 

Of democracy in Athens, 

407 Lyeander in command of Spartan fleet; 

early In 406 'von a victory and Athenians 
exiled Atcibiades In their disappointment. 

406 Athenian victory at Arglnusae. 

406 Death of Sof^ocles and of Euripides. 

405 Spartan victory at Aegospotami. 

* 404 Surrender of Athens- end of the war; 

Alclbiades assassinated. 


404-371 
• 404-403 
403 

401-400 


400 
• 309 
300-387 

367 

387 

380 

377 

379 


Spartan hegemony . 

Thirty tyrants in Athens. 

Restorallon of democracy in Athens, 

Cynia attempted to overthrow his brother, 
King of Persia; Xenophon and the march 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks. 

t?) Death of Thucydides, the historian. 

Execution of Socrates. 

War between Sparta and Persia; Corinthian 
war in Greece. 

The King's Peace in Greece. 

(?) Foundation of Academy by Plato. 

Death of Aristophanes, the comic poet; 

(?) death of Gorglas, the sophist. 

(7) Death of Hippocrates of Cos, the doctor. 

War between Sparta and other Greek states, 
headed by Thebes. 
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371 

Battle of Leuetrai Spartaae defeated in 
Petoponnese by Thebannr end of Spartan 
hegemony. 

371-362 

Theban hegemony . 

362 

Battle of Uanllnaa; death of Epaminondas, 
collapse of Theban power in Greece. 

362-338 

poUUcal choas In Greece; rise of Macedon. 

359-336 

Philip n, King of Macedon. 

354 

Death of Xenopbon, the historian. 

351 

First Philippic delivered by Demosthenes 
of Athens. 

347 

Death (d Ptato. 

347-335 

Aristotle al the Macedonian court as tutor 

to Alexander the Great. 

* 338 

Battle cS Chaeronea; Macedon supreme 

In Greece; organization of Pan-Hellenic 
league. 

338 

Death of Isocrates, the orator. 

336 

Assassination of Philip of Macedon; 
accession of Alexander the Great. 

• 336-323 

Alexander the Great, King of Macedon. 

335 

Establishment of the Lyceum by Aristotle. 

334 

Alexander's invasion of Persia. 

322 

Death of Aristotle; death of OemostheneSj 
the orator. 
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t. Political Changes . 

a. Alexander the Great. 

When Philip of Uacedon was assassinated in 336 B.C., his son 
Alexander was only twenty years old. But by the time Alexander 
died. Just thirteen years later^ the political and cultural face of the 
civilized world had been drastically changed. More perhaps than 
those of any other single individual in history. Alexander's personal 
character, capacities and career changed the relations of civitlaa- 
tlona and peoples, and deeply affected the subsequent development 
of Classical and Western civilisation. To be sure, the weahneos oi 
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Persli^ the excellence of the Macedonian army and the ca|>acUy ol 
the generals whom Philip had Iraatwd, alt helped to make Alejtander'a 
phenomenal military success possible; but It Is hard to believe that 
his individual genius did not play a decisive role In mobilizing the 
full potentialities of the fighting machine which he bad inherited, or 
to thlnfa that without him, Greek civilization would have penetrated 
as deeply Into the Orient as In fact it did. 

Alexander's career was one of almost uninterrupted warfare. 

In 334 B.C. he started his Invasion of Persia, the self-styled avenger 
of the injuries done to the Hellenes by the Persian kings. In three 
great battles (Cranicus, 334 B.C*; Issue, 333 B.C,; and Gaugamela, 
331 B.C.) he met and defeated the Persian armies, subduing most 
of Asia Minor, the eastern Mediterranean seaboard, Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia. Alter the battle of Gatigamela, the Persian king fled 
eastward twt was killed by some of his own followers. Thereupon 
Alexander changed roles. He now posed as the legitimate successor 
of the Persian kings, took on many of the outward trappings of Ori- 
ental kingship, and at least toyed with the idea of his own divinity, 
prom 330 B.C. until his death in 323 B.C. he tried to secure hto 
empire by effecting a combination between Asiatic and Hellenic 
peoples and civlUaailons. He recruited Persians and other Ori¬ 
ental peoples into his army, and trained them In the Macedonian 
fashion. He himself married an Oriental princess, Roxane, and 
persuaded many of his officers and several thousand of his Macedo¬ 
nian soldiers to imitate his example. In the administration of the 
newly conquered territories, he regularly employed Persians, 
Macedonians and Greeks on more or less equal terms. In doing 
these things, Alexander definitely rejected the traditional Greek 
view of the inferiority of the barbarian peoples, and some scholars 
believe that he advanced the theory that all men are essentially 
equal, no matter what their race or culture might be. 

As successor to the Persian king, Alexander set out to conquer 
all the territory that had belonged to the Persian empire. For 
three years he fought a aeries of difficult campaigns in Cejtral 
Asia, penetrating as far eastward as the Oxus and Jaxartes rivers. 
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Then he turned eooth^rd, Invading the Indus vaJley, There he 
continued his victorious career, subdued most of the Punjab, and 
then followed the Indus river down to the Indian Ocean, ln32&B,C, 
he started bach for Mesopotamia. A naval exploring party travel-^ 
led from the mouth of the Indus river through the Indian Ocean and 
into the Persian Gulf, while Alexander with the main force passed 
overland through the desert of Gedrosla, where the army suffered 
great hardship from W2Uit of water and other supplies. 

TTpon his retnm, Alexander found his empire In serious dis¬ 
order. Many of the satraps be had appointed, apparently assuming 
that he would never survive his distant enterprises, had abused 
their powers. He set about strenuous reform, and at the same time 
prepared for further campaigns. In 323 B.C., however, just as the 
army was ready to set out (probahty to attack Arabia], Alexander 
caught a fever and died at Babylon, being only 33 years old. 

Alexander died too soon for his empire to become consolidated. 
His policy of uniting Oriental and Hellenic peoples met with opposi¬ 
tion during hla own lifetime, and after his death the policy was 
abandoned. Nevertheless, a vigorous process of interaction between 
Greek and Oriental culture, such as Alexander had deliberately tried 
to bring about, continued through the following centuries. Some of 
the mimerous Greek cities which Alexander had founded at strategic 
points tn the empire continued to nourish, and provided focal points 
for the dissemination of Greek institutions among at least the upper 
classes of Oriental societies. Intermarriage between Asiatics and 
Greeks and Macedonians became common, since few women emigrated 
from Greece either In Alexander's lifetime or later. The descendants 
of such unions came to constitute lui important and influential class 
in the Hellenistic states. 

b. The successor states. 

Alexander left no heir at his death. Roxane bore him a post¬ 
humous son, but there was no one in the Immediate royal family 
capable of exercising any effective control over the Macedonian 
generals during the years of the child's minority. As a result the 
central power of the empire quickly became Ineffective. A period 
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of confusion followed. Various generals who had been appointed as 
satraps In one or another part d the empire proceeded to act with¬ 
out much regard to the central government i strove to build up their 
pQwer^ fought one another^ and divided and redivided the empire be-< 
tween them, Alexainter's son was murdered in 310 B.C*, and there¬ 
after the pretense of maintaining central power was abandoned- £f* 
forts to re-establish the unitjr of the empire were made sporadically 
until 301 E^C^f when the last such effort failed. From the ensuing 
we Iter p a more or less stable (at tern of states emerged twenty 
years laler^ by 281 B.C. 

The three great monarchies were the Ptolemaic^ with its center 
In Egypt* the SeleucLd, with centers in Mesopotamia and Syrian and 
Macedon^ ruled by the Antigonid dynasty. Many of the peripheral 
areas of Alexander's empire broke away. Greek kings continued 
to rule in ceTdrai Asia aiHi in India for more than a century^ Asia 
Minor came to be divided into a number of small competing etateSp 
of which the kingdom of Pergauium in the northwest became the 
most prominentp and Greece itself w<m a precarious and intermit¬ 
tent independence. 

Ware between the successor states were frequent. One of the 
principal foci of strife was Greece^ for the fitrei^th and security 
of the Hellenistic monarchies of the east depended in considerable 
measure on a constant supply of Greek mercenaries and adminis¬ 
trators, In particulart Macedonia and Egypt engaged in repeated 
struggles for Influence in Greece ^ their policies toward the Greek 
cities alternating between conciliation and compulsion. Egypt and 
the Seleucid empire engaged in a similarly prolonged struggle for 
control of Palestine and southern Syria. 

As playthings of great power politics^ the Greek cities were in 
a difficult position at best, and most of them tried to maintain at 
least a shadow of Independence by securing favorable terms of al¬ 
liance with one or anoiher of ths great monarchies. A significant 
conatltutionai experiment was the development of federal leagues. 
The Achaean league In the northern Peloponnese and the Aetoilan 
League in northwestern Greece became the leading powers of Greece 
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proper. The feder^ fovernmeat of these leagues had the right to 
levy taxes and to raise armies from member elites, and the rep¬ 
resentative principle was used In forming the federal deliberative 
bodies. NeverthclesSj the inveterate particularism of the Creek 
city states was not overcome, and Greece as a whole never suc¬ 
ceeded in uniting against outside powers. The ’freedom Of the 
Creeks' (i.e., the sovereignty of each city) became a political 
watchword for any foreign power which sought to ^n support 
amoi^ the Greek states; but such freedom never proved practical, 
and 'liberators' regularly turned into oppressors of Greek free¬ 
dom. 

Constant warfare and the potential or active hostility of the 
Oriental subject peoples weakened the great Hellenistic states. 

When Rome began to extend her power into the Balkan peninsula 
after 2D0 B.C., the Roman legions met with only ineffective re¬ 
sistance. The chronic disunity of Greece helped the Romans against 
Macedon; and the Internal weakness of the Oriental states made 
them relatively easy concpiests. Nevertheless, the extension of Ro¬ 
man power was gradual, and decisive annexations were not made 
until 146 B.C, Only In 10 B.C. was the last area of the Hellenistic 
east, Egypt, added to the Roman empire; but Roman diplomacy and 
arms had been all powerful for more than a hundred years before 
that time, 

2. Economic Development. 

a. Papulation. 

Alexander's conquests opened up the whole area of the Orient 
to Creek commercial, military, and administrative enterprise. A 
large current of emigration to these relatively rich lands set in. 
Thousands and perhaps hundreds of thousands of Greeks left their 
homeland to settle in the new Greek cities which Alexander and his 
successors established to the number of more thai^ two hundred. 
Others took service in the armies of the rival Hellenistic states or 
became government officlaLs. 

The slowing of population growth, which had already manifested 
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ttBelf In the fourth century, continued, so that the emigration prob- 
ahly reduced the totat population of the old centers of Greek life. 

By the second century B.C. some land which had formerly been 
culttv^ated was turned oeer to pasture and some villages had been 
abandoned. The ntunber of slaves probably increased In relation 
to the free cftiaen population. In Macedonia, however, the peasantry 
remained numerous until after the Roman conquest. In parts of 
Asia, but most notably in Egypt, the administraiive and engineering 
skill of the Greeks extended the area of Irrigation and improved the 
technique of farming. Presumably population rose to match the in¬ 
creased carrying capacity of the land, although direct information 
Is lacking. 

b. Technological progress. 

Interaction between Greek and Oriental traditions led to a num¬ 
ber of notable Improvements in technology. In the field of warfare, 
Hellenistic armies learned how to attack walled towns, as earlier 
Greek armies bad never been able to do. Great siege engines and 
catapults were invented. Elephants were introduced as animals of 
war, serving mainly to terrify opposing cavalry horses. Ships in¬ 
creased in size; harbor improvements such as moles and light¬ 
houses were built in many ports, and the seasonal character of sea¬ 
faring became less marked. City planning, the construction of aque¬ 
ducts and sewers, public assembly halls, etc., added to the comforts 
of city life. Mechanical Inventions such as the surveying level, 
pulleys, and cranes for lifting heavy loads were Introduced or greatly 
improved, particularly after Archimedes reduced the prmciples of 
leverage to mathematical precision. 

Social inventions such as public debts, banks, and Insurance, 
facllUaied trade and other economic activity; and the use of money 
certainly spread farther flown the social scale than in any earlier 
time. Literacy, too, became common among city dwellers, perha[» 
for the first time, as systems of public education and endowed pri¬ 
vate schools were established. Book publication became a regular 
business, carried on by means of slave copyists. Writing was done 
on parchment or papyrus rolls, and a number of great libraries were 
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coUected where echatars CQutd cominajid Dearly ail the titerary 
heritage of the Greek world. The spread of a common language» 
a simplified form of the Attic dialecti over the whole Near East 
facilitated both trade and iDteltectual relatione; but for the moat 
part, works of llterat^e ware composed only in the Attic dialect 
of the fifth and fourth centurfes^ Since the spoken language of the 
great Hellenistic cities continued to change and grow, the effort to 
freet^e literary grammar and vocabulary eventuaily created a spe¬ 
cial literary language which only the learned could write correctly. 

c^ Economic organtzation. 

Perhaps the moat striking characteristic of the economy of 
the Hellenistic age was the thoroughgoing state control over pro^ 
duciion and distribution which was instituted In the Ptolemaic, and^ 
to a lesser extent« in the Seteucld empire, in Egypt production was 
largely planned by the admmistrative bureaucracy; prices for many 
products were fixed by the government; and for some of the more 
valuable, the government enforced a monopoly, buylrtg from the pro¬ 
ducer al a fixed rate and selling either at home or abroad for a 
much higher price. This system made the Ptolemies the richest 
rulers lof their time. Egypt became the principal granary for the 
Greek cLtlea, and shipped grain (not to mention a host of manu¬ 
factured goods, mainly luxuries) as far west as Rome. 

In the Seleucid empire, ccntralixatloTi of economic control 
never approached the Ptolemaic rigor. Rather a conglomeration 
of privlSeged Greek cities^ temple estates, royal domains, even 
tribal districts, pursued the divergent types of economic and politi¬ 
cal life to which Long precedent had attached them. Nevertheless, 
the monarchy took an active part In trader A Large part of the royal 
Income was in kind, which the government converted into money by 
sale or export. 

Macedonia and Greece remained fa-r less wealthy than the Ori¬ 
ental States. Their strength lay mainly In manpower.. In mainland 
Greece, only Corinth continued to be an active center ol trade and 
industry.. The Island city of Rhodes bulU up an Important trade, 
serving as entrepcjt between Greece and the Orient. Later Etelos 
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repUced Rhodes as the economic center of the Aegean, and became 
pre-eminent especlaity as a slave marl. 

d. GrtTwth of trade. 

The geographlcai explorationB connected with Alexander's con¬ 
quests established direct cammercial reLatloDS between India and 
the HelleninUe world. Trade with China, too, rose to some impor¬ 
tance; and Hellenistic peoetraiion ol the African and European hack 
country went farther than in earlier times. 

The typical Greek trade pattern - export ol olive oil, wine, 
and manufactured goods, in exchange for wheat and raw materials — 
was duplicated in the Hellenistic cities to some extent; but many 
ol them were situated in rich grain-producing areas and so did not 
need to depend on long-distance transport for their food supply. 

The exchange of manufactured goods tended to become relatively 
more Important than It had been in earlier centuries. Various 
cities established manufacturing specialities; thus Corinth became 
famous for Its bronze work, Alexandria for its papyrus, glass, 
linen, and perfumes; and Antioch for its textiles. 

The Hellenistic age probably witnessed the highest develop¬ 
ment of regional economic interdependence and specialtzatlon ever 
achieved in the ancient world. Under the Roman empire, the eco¬ 
nomic patterns of Hellenistic civUiaation were introduced Into 
western Europe, but a corresponding shrinkage of the eastern 
margin took place, for the Romans never established their power 
over Mesopotamia, much less over the Iranian plateau, and trade 
between the Mediterranean world and these areas was probably 
less important than tt had been in Seleuctd times. 

3. Social Structure . 

The Hellenistic world was distinguished by the sharp line drawn 
between the ruling Hellcnlzed groups, mainly confined U> cities, and 
the underlying Oriental populations, Only In parts ol Asia Minor 
did Greek habits and clvllliatlon spread to the couniryaide; else¬ 
where the rural population and large segments of the urban working 
force clung tenaciously to their old languages, customs and ways of 
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life. Nevertheless, Helleeiaro never became a nutter of race: 
individuals who acquired wealth and assimilated Greelc ways found 
easy access to the privileged ruling class. 

The gap between upper and lower classes was of course greatly 
widened by the cultural dllference which came to prevail between 
them. A parallel differentiation seems to have occurred In Greece, 
where It appears that the level of wages failed to keep pace wUh 
risti^ prices. (Alexander and bis Immediate successors expended 
the Persian royal treasure which had accumulated over generations, 
thereby vastly increasing the amount of precious metal In circula¬ 
tion, with the result that Ihe value of metal sank and prices rose 
correspondingly,) The fact that wages lagged meant greater hard¬ 
ship for the free urban working population. Echoes of revoluUonary 
sentiment have come down to us, mainly from Asia Minor where 
some men dreamed of a City of the Sun where all men would he 
equal in property and in rights, A similar movement arose in 
Sparta where the concentration of landed property in a few handJS 
precipitated social revolution during the third century B.C., but 
interventioii by neighboring sUtes overthrew the revolutionaries. 

In general, oligarchic government predaminated all over the 
Hellenistic world. In the Orlenl, Greeks and Macedontans consti¬ 
tuted a small privileged class, and by degrees they shifted their 
activity from the crasser (and more productive) forms of economic 
activity to more gentlemanly pursuits. They tended to abandon 
trade, becoming government officials, or else retiring to live on an 
income drawn from landed estates or from some other form of 
capital. Local government of the Greek cities of the Orient was 
nearly always In the hands of such persons. Some cities were gov¬ 
erned by royal appointees; others enjoyed local self-government 
and set up boards of magistrates, counciis and, occasionally, popu¬ 
lar assemblies on the model of the Greek polls . In Greece itself, 
the oligarchic Interest was upheld first l^r Macedon and then by 
Rome, and the democratic tradllion gradually faded away even In 
Athens. 
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4. Cuiturai O^velopni^nt. 


a. Religion. 

Traditiocml Greek religious practices and beliefs continued Co 
lose ground through the HeUenistlc period. A more persoriRl type 
of religion arose to supplement the public ceremonies of the clt^ 
state: hi particulari the worship of the blind goddessj FortunCi who 
was sometimes conceived as a sort of personal spirit which watched 
over each man*s life, assumed a new prominence^ 

An important religious innovation was the worship of men^ and 
especially of rulers, as gods. Hellenistic kings regularly styled 
themselves divine, and demanded that their subjects worship them. 
The combination of the Oriental conception of a divinely ^guided 
kingship with the Greek custom of worshipping heroes provided the 
basis and outward form for these ruter-cuits. It is difficult even 
to guess how sincere the Greeks became In their delficatlnn of the 
Hellenistic kings. The worship of the ruler had same of the char¬ 
acteristics of modern palrzotinm: to sacrifice before the king's 
statue was a gesture of political submission or loyalty* At the same 
time, the absolute power of the kings raised them far above the 
level of ordinary life, and their acts* which might raise an individual 
or a whole city to heights of good fortune or the reverse^ perhaps 
partook of an unpredictable divine nature in the eyes of ordinary 
men. 

The emotional barrenness of Greek religion, when divorced 
from the city state which had given it births left the way open for 
the development of new, personal religions which drew most of 
their ceremony and beliefs from Oriental prototypes. Worship of 
Inis and Serapis, of Attis* and of the Great Mother Goddess of Asia 
Minor took on new forms. These cults are collectively called the 
mystery religions. In many respects they resembled the Orphic 
and EleusLnian mysteries of earlier times. A central Idea In all 
of them was the achievement of persofiai salvation* sometimes con¬ 
ceived as the result of a mystic or symbolic unton between the god 
and his worshipper* Orgiastic and other ceremonies were used to 
Induce the sense of such mystic union w'lth the god^ and once it had 
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been achieved, the worshippers were taught to believe that the god 
would safeguard them In life and after death. 

Such lOFStery religions had an authoritative priesthood and 
elaborate ceremoitlala, but inculcated little, if any, ethical teaching. 
The majority of their adherents were drawn from the tower clnseea 
of the cities. For the educated, philosophy became, more than ever, 
a code of condbct and a substitute for religioii. 

b. Art. 

Hellenistic art continued, for the most part, the traditions which 
had been developed in Greece during the fourth century. The most 
famous schools cf sculpture were located al Rhodes and Pergatnum, 
where such statues as the Victory ol Samothrace, Laocoon, and the 
Dying Gaul were carved. Genre sculpture developed; statues of 
children, aged crones, cherubs, and satyrs provided a contrast to 
the heroic style of earlier Greek statuary. 

The traditional Greek architectural styles were widely adopted 
for secular purposes. Fine porticos were built to adorn city market 
places; the art of fortification developed to unprecedented levels; 
public buildings (basilicas) and palaces were constructed. In the 
minor arts, mosaic work was taken over from the Egyptians and 
used to imitate Greek painting. 

c. Literature. 

Little has come down to us from the enannous literary pro¬ 
duction of the Hellenistic age. Older literary forms were retained, 
and a new one, the romance, became widely popular. Alexander’s 
career became a favorite subject of romance, and a host of marvel¬ 
ous deeds and adventures guickly clustered around his name; so 
much so that Alexander romances became a distinct literary form. 

Prose composition was strongly colored by the study of riietoric, 
which retained pre-eminent interest for the Creeks long after speech- 
making had ceased to play ai^ important role in politics. Style 
tended to eclipse matter. A popular amusement was to listen to set 
speeches, in order to savor the elegance of diction and the manner 
of delivery. Literary taste was profoundly shaped by rhetorical 
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conventions, so that histories, for example, came to be valued 
mainly for their speeches and refinemenl of style. 

Three writers deserve particular mention: Polybius, Theocri¬ 
tus, and Menander, Polybius (c, 200-130 B.C.) was a political 
leader of the Achaean league, and as a young man spent seventeen 
years as a hostage In Rome, He wrote a universal history covering 
the years between 204 and 140 B.Cm In which he set out to describe 
to his fellow Greeks the causes and course of the rise of Rome. Only 
a part of his history has survived; in it he shows himself to be a pain¬ 
stakingly accurate and thoroughly self-conscious Mstorian, but the 
feeling and the grace which respectively distinguish Thucydides and 
Herodotus are totally absent. Theocritus (£, 30S-2&0 B.C.) wrote 
lyric poetry in which he celebrated the loves and heartbreaks of 
shepherds and shepherdesses. The pastoral Idyll, as this form of 
poety was called, was a highly artificial, but, in Theocritus' hands, 
an exquisitely graceful, poetic form. His poems were widely Imitated 
in later times, both by Roman and by early modern poets. Menander 
{c. 340-290 B.C.] was the mast famous writer of the so-called 'New 
Comedy,' [n his plays, none of which has survived complete, the 
chorus had entirely disappeared. He portrayed a frivolous high 
society In a comedy of manners. Roman comedians copied the 
Greek 'New Comedy* and through their example, many of its con¬ 
ventions passed into the work of early modern playwrights, 

d. Science. 

In Hellenistic times natural science became more distinct 
from philosophy than it had been earlier. Partly under the stimulus 
of sceptic crtticlam of philosophical doctrines (see below), a num¬ 
ber of men devoted their attention to careful measurement, observa¬ 
tion, and calculation of natural phenomena. Some of the results 
have a startlingly contemporary ring, as for Instance Eratosthenes* 
calculation of the circumference of the earth, or Hero's Inventloa 
of a "Steam engine.'* But with few exceptions the theories and dis¬ 
coveries of the scientists were not translated Into technological 
Improvements, and after about two centuries, Greek curiosity about 
the physical world turned largely In other directions, notably toward 
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astrology. The major Center of scientific research was (lie Museum 
of Alexandria, a state-supported institution established by (he first 
Ptolemy for the benefit of scholars. 

1) Astronomy. Two general astronomicai theories were worked 
out fay Hellenistic sc ienlists. About 2B0 6.C. Aristarchus of Samos 
proposed the heliocentric theory that the earth and planets revolve 
around the sun; but the theory did not win much support. The geo¬ 
centric theory, developed most notably by Hipparchus (c. iaS-120 
B.C.), was closer to common sensei snd accounted succesaiully for 
the regular motions of heavenly bodies. By fhis theory, the earth 
was assumed to he al the center of the universe, while around it 
revolved a number of crysialltne spheres in which were set the 
stars, sun, moon and planets. The irregular motion of the planets 
was explained by epicycles - that is, subordinate spheres which 
revolved on an axtsol their own although attached to a greater sphere 
whose center was the earth. By postulating an appropriate n u mber 

Oi spheres and epicycles, all the regular motions of the heavens 
could be accounted for mechanically, and even predicted. Comets 
and meteors, of course, remained inexplicable. 

2) Mathematics. Greek geometry was codified by Euclid about 
300 B.C., and his bonk, Elements of Geometry , became a classic 
textbook from his own day almost to the present. After Euclid’s 
time new realms of mathematics were explored. Solid geometry 
and the theory of regular curves were studied by Apollonius of Perga 
(c. £41-205 B.C.) and Archimedes of Syracuse (281-212 B.C.J, 
Trigonometry, too, was developed by the astronomer Hipparchus 
and others. 

3) Physics and engineering. Mathematical progress in Hel¬ 
lenistic times was applied, moat notably by Archimedes, to mechani¬ 
cal theory and practice. Archimedes developed the concept of spe¬ 
cific gravity and worked out the balance of forces involved in the 
age-old Use of levers. He made a number of practical mventions, 
Including the endless or Archimedean screw for raining liquids, 

the compound pulley, and a variety of war machines which were used 
by the Syracusans against a besieging Roman army. Another Hellen- 
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Lstic figure. Hero of Alexandria, who probably lived in the first 
century B.C., Invented a tnechanlca] toy which moved by the force 
of escaping steam, much an an ordinary garden sprinkler revolves 
from the force of escaping water. More important for his own time. 
Hero systematised the science of mechanics, dlstlnguiahing five 
simple machines from which all others were built up - the lever, 
wheel and axle, pulley, wedge, and screw, 

4) Geography. In Hellenistic times Greek knowledge of the 
world was increased by voyages of discovery and by new trade con> 
necLions with distant regions. Descriptive geography was as old 

as Hecataeus; but in Hellenistic times measurement and mathe¬ 
matical principles were applied to the construction of maps and the 
calculation of locations. The idea that the earth was spherical was 
generally accepted, and systems of latitude and longitude were In¬ 
troduced. Eratosthenes (c. 2T6-19& B.C.) calculated the circum¬ 
ference of the earth by making careful observations of the elevation 
of the noonday sun In northern and southern Bgypt. fie found the 
difference In elevation to be 7 degrees, 12 minutes, and by meas¬ 
uring the actual distance on the earth’s surface between his points 
of observation, he was able to calculate the total circumference at 
a f^re very close to that accepted today. Subsequent geographers, 
however, did not accept his conclusions, and reduced their estimate 
of the earth's size very considerably, 

5) Medicine and biology. Notable prioress In detailed knowl¬ 
edge of anatomy and physiology was made In Hellenistic times, 
largely as a result of the introduction of systematic anatomical dis¬ 
section. Many new drugs were likewise added to the medlcat fdiar- 
tnacopoela. Information about animals and plants poured Into the 
Greek world as a consequence of the great territorial expansion of 
Alexander's time. This information was duly recorded in learned 
catalogues, of which the most famous was written by Theophrastus 
(c, ST2-287 B.C.), Aristotle's succeasor as head of the Lyceum. 

His book On Plants remained a standard authority until early mod¬ 
em times. 

6) Literary and linguistic scholarship. The problem ol 
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authorlUUva texts arose constantly In tlie ancient world when books 
had to be reproduced by copyists. A number ol Alexandrian scholars 
set themselves the Ush of editing the texts ol earlier Greek authors; 
and all the classic Greek works which we Imow came down to us 
through their critical hands. The conventional division into books 
and chapters is their work. The study of gram mar was likewise 
systematiaed: the parts uf speech, cases, and declensions were 
dlsttnguishedj and standards of lin^tstlc purity established. 

e, phUosopby. 

During the Hellenistic period. Creek philosophy divided into 
fairly definite schooLs, of which the most important were the Cynic, 
Sceikic, Epicurean and Stoic. Plato's Academy and Ariatotle's 
Lyceum continued to flourish as tnstitutions of learning but did not 
retain distinctive doctrines of their own. The Academy turned to 
scepticism, the Lyceum to eclecticism. In all the schools, atten¬ 
tion was centered on ethical quest ions, so that philosophy tended 
to become a way of life and a school of manners first and foremost, 
while more theoretical interests faded Into the background. 

The Cynics traced their school to Antisthenes (c. 4S0-3&6 B.C.), 
a pupil of Socrates. They rejected ccntventional standardSi criticized 
the corruption and frauds of the society they saw around them, and 
held up instead an ideal of 'the simple life/ which to some Cynics 
at least became a sort of asceticism. Diogenes (c. 412-332 B.C.), 
who went about with a lantern looking in vain for an honest man, 
and who. when asked by Alexander what he would most like, answered 
that the King might Stop blocking the sunll^t, reflected the attitude 
of the Cyme philosophers, whether the stories are true or not. 

The Sceptics derived their school from Pyrrho (c, 3ftG-270 fl.CJ, 
who denied that truth could be known by man, and recommended a 
suspended judgment and mental calm. The Sceptics spent most of 
their time attacking the doctrines of other schools, trying to show 
their absurdity or tack of founc^tion. 

The Epicureans took their name and philosophy from Epicurus 
1342-270 B.C,). He taught that pleasure was the only good, and that 


mental pleasures were in general superior to physical ones since 
they did not Involve consequent pains. Epicurus adopted the atomic 
theory ol Democritus, and used it to buttress his ethical position 
by disproving the active IniervenUon ot the gods in human atiairs. 

The most influential of all the schools was the Stoic, founded 
by Zeno of Citium (c. 336-264 B.C.), a native of Cyprus. Zeno 
t qiight (hat the universe was an organic whole, guided bj’ a universal 
Heason; and that men, by virtue of the rationality which was In them, 
could discipline themselves to live in accord with the rattonallly of 
the universe, developing the virtues of courage, prudence, justice, 
and temperance in the face of all the ups and downs of fortune. Two 
especially significant doctrines were deduced from these basic 
tenets: the brotherhood of all mankind, and the concept of a natural 
moral law, to which human law should as far as possible conform. 
These two tatter Stoic doctrines entered slgnilicantly into the shaping 
of Roman law in the lime of the Roman empire, and throng the 
Roman law entered basically into Western civilization. 

The disagreements of the philosophic schools led many men to 
try to reconcile them, an effort known as eclecticism. The eclectic 
philosophers gathered materials not only from Greek predecessorB, 
but drew upon Babylonian and other learned traditions also. In par¬ 
ticular, astrology became more and more popular as the HeUenlstte 
age advanced. Posidonius of Rhodes (c. 133-51 B.C.), though often 
called a Stoic, reflects these eclectic tendencies in his philosophy, 
for he made room for demons and ghosts, the Influence of the stars 
and the significance of dreams, omens and prophecies In his cosmo¬ 
logical system. 

With a figure like Posidonius, the Greek rationalist tradition 
had nearly played itself out. The change may reflect the upsurge 
of Oriental habits of mind, shedding a veneer of Hellenism which 
had been imposed after Alestander’s conquest. In the west, a few 
of the educated Romans took over Hellenistic fdiilosoirtiy and resisted 
the mysticism of Oriental religions lor another two centuries; but 
in the hellenized east, philoso^y and religion drew together In late 
Hellenistic and Roman times. This development pre-figuted the 
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nefW synthesis vbtch the Christian fathers were to achieve. Indi¬ 
vidual Bceidics and ratlODalists continued to arise lu the Greek 
world until the victory of Chrlstlajilty had become complete; but 
the main trend of thought was against them, seeking rather an emo¬ 
tionally satisfactory way of life and a personni orientation la the 
universe ^ values which were found increasingly in mystic and 
religious doctrines. 
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Chronological Table for Part It. B. TTie HellealstJe KingdoaB. 


B. C. 

• 336-^23 
334 

333 

332 

331 

330 

323 

310 

30} 

C. 300 
290 
287 

281 


c. 280 


270 

264 

260 


Alexander the Creat, King of Macedon. 

Alexander’6 invasion of Persian enapire^ 
battle of the Cranicus. 

Battle of Issue. 

(?} Death of Diogenes, the philosopher. 
Battle of Gaugameta. 

Death of I^rius HI; Alexander posed as 
legitimate successor to Persian throne. 

Death of Alexander, 

Murder of Alexander's son. 

Failure of last hid to establish effective 
central power over Alexander's empire. 

Euclid ihe geometer’s Elements , 

(7) Death Menander, the comic poet. 

(?) Death ^ Theophrastus, the botanist 
and successor of Aristotle in the Lyceum. 

Relative stabiliaatlon of successor states^ 
Ptolemaic Empire, Seleucid Empire, 
Antigonids ruling In Macedonia, smaller 
states In Asia Minor, federal leagues and 
cities in Greece. 

Aristarchus of Samos, the astronomer, 
propounded heUocentrlc theory, 

(?) Death of Pyrrho, sceptical philosopher; 
(?) Death of Epicurus, the philoao|*er. 

(?) Death of Zeno of Citium, founder of 
Stoic school. 

(?) Death ol Theocrltun, the poet. 
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212 

De 2 tli of Archimedes, the methemfltlclaji 
and physicist. 

205 

(?> Death at Apollonius, the mathematician. 

196 

(7) Death of Eralostheoes, the geographer. 

146 

Host of Greece annexed by Rome. 

120 

(?} Death of Polybius, the historian. 

51 

(?) Death d Posidonius of Rhodes, eclectic 
philosopher. 
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C. The Roman Republic: Political Unification of the Mediter¬ 


ranean 

1. Peoples of Western Europe page l4^ 

Z, The Roman Republic: Conquest of Italy , . , , 147 

a. Foreign wars I 4 g 
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3. Roman Conquest of the Mediterranean 
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b. Second Punic War (218-2Q1 B-C.)* . , . 167 

c. Roman eapanslan In the East (200- 

133 B.C.) ... 

4. Internal Development of Rome (263- 

133 B.C.)... 

a. Impact of Punic Wars on Roman 

society.. 

b. Provincial administration , .. 

c. Culture ... 

5. Decay of Republican Government (133- 

30 B.C.).. 

a. Civil disturbance and [»rty strife.... 

b. Overthrow of the Republic. .. 

6. Roman Society (133-30 B.C.J. 

a. Economy... 

b. Social classes and groups 

c. Culture.. 

» ♦ * • ♦ 

1. Peoples of Western Europe . 

The western Mediterranean lands lagged far behind the east¬ 
ern in the developmern of civlliaatioa. Keolithic settlements ap¬ 
pear to have penetrated into Spain. Italy, and southern France by 
about 3000 B.C, from North Africa. About a thousand years later, 
a series of invasions from the Danubtan area introduced metals 
and more elaborate technology into these same regions. Indo- 
European tribesmen began to filler into Italy probably about llM 
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&,C.r ajul about 1100 B.C* irun-uatng p^ptea followed them. As 
Ln Greece^ these movementB seem to have been complicated alfaire^ 
Involving extensive mbeture of peoples and repeated migrations and 
conquests. Bf 800 B.C., however, Indo-European languages were 
spoken throughout Jtaip. Berdlng took a very prominent place in the 
economy, and cities were non-existent. 

About 300 B.C. the Etruscans landed on the west coast of Italy, 
coming, probably, from Asia Minor or the Aegean Islands. They 
spoke a non-Indo-European tongue, and although they knew how to 
write, modern scholars have been unable to read their few* survlvli^ 
Inscriptions. The Etruscans brought into Italy many of the fine arts 
of the eastern Mediterranean; skilled stone masonry , the art of 
building relatively large ships and the skill to navigate them, fine 
craftsmanship in metal working, pottery manufacture, etc. They 
planted a series of city sutes through Etruria (modem Toscany), 
subduif^ the native papulation. Shortly before 500 B.C* they were 
able to extend their power over more than hall of Italy, from Cam¬ 
pania in the south to the Po Valley in the north, 

Etruscan expansion, however, brought them into hostile contact 
with a people already familiar to us: the Greek colonists who had 
settled along the coast line of southern Italy as far north as Naples. 
A third element in the Italian balance of power was the Carthaginian 
sute, which had been founded by the Phoenicians a little before 800 
B.C. After the overthrow of the Phoenician cities by the Aesyriana 
(See above, p. 21.), Carthage became Independent, and built up an 
empire In North Africa. The Carthaginians early came into conflict 
With the Greeks in Sicily i and since both Etruscans and Carthagin¬ 
ians found themselves fighting a common enemy, an alliance was 
concluded between them about 635 B.C. The allies were able to 
dominate the western Mediterranean, to check further Greek colo¬ 
nization and even succeeded in driving Greek colonists from the 
island of Corsica. 

After about 500 B.C., however, the balance of power began to 
shift in favor of the native peoples of Italy. The Italians had learned 
much of the art of war from their more civilized nei^bors, and 
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were eoon able to give a gpod account of themselveB in balUe against 
tbeni. A decisive event was the successful rebellion of the Ldtlu 
tribes against their Etruscan overlords, which Roman tradition 
dated S09 B,C. The rebellion may have been fomented by the Greek 
city of Cumae, which was seriously threatened by the Etruscan- 
Carihaginlan alliance. At any rate, a generation later, in 474 B.C., 
a decisive sea battle was fought between the Greeks and their ene¬ 
mies near Cumae, In which the Etruscan fleet was defeated. The 
independence of Latlum was thereby confirmed, and Etruscan con¬ 
trol of Campania, the region south of Latium, came to an end. 

Still another blow was suffered by Etruscan power when Gallic 
tribesmen invaded Italy from the north, probably not tong before 
4M B.C., and drove them from the Po valley. These invaders were 
an offshoot of an Indo-European people, the Celts, who came to domi¬ 
nate most of Western Europe between about 1200 B.C. and 500 B,C. 
The Celts first appeared in what ia now southern Germany early 
In the second millenium B.C,, and from that center expanded out¬ 
ward in a series of waves, until they dominated France (Gaul), 
Britain, Ireland, northern Italy, and parts of Spain. In addition, 
an invading band attacked Macedonia in the third century B.C. After 
devastating that country and many parts of Greece, they crossed 
over into Asia Minor and settled dmvn on the central plateau of that 
peninsula, where, known as Galatians, they continued to speak their 
Celtic longue as late as the second century A,l>. 

Far to the north, ensconced tn forests and swamps, lived the 
Germans, located in Scandinavia and along the coasts of the Baltic 
Sea. As the Celts conquered more scxitherly lands, the Germans 
moved southward and westward in their rear, reaching the lower 
Rhine In the eighth century B.C., and driving the Celts from central 
Germany in the fourth century B.C. 

Archaeologists have been able to trace a constant development 
In the material culture of these peoples of Northern and Western 
Europe, In general it seems clear that most of the Important ad¬ 
vances came from coiaact with and imitation of the more developed 
clviliaations of the eastern Mediterranean regions. Trade relations 


exists At a very early date. Even tn Minoan tlneSj antber frois 
the Baltic coast reacbed the island of Creie^ amd the Phoeolclana 
traded tin from England lor the manufactures of the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. As Italy became civilized, the Latins borrowed much 
from Greek civilization; the Celts of Gaul similariy became ac¬ 
quainted with the goods and, to a lesser extent, with the manners 
of Greek life through contact with the prosperous Greek city of 
Massilia (Marseilles). In still later limes, the Germans learned 
many of the arts of civilization from the peoples of the Roman em¬ 
pire, so that when they invaded Roman territory In ihe fourth and 
fifth centuries A.D. they were far from being the simple barbarians 
of a thousand years earlier. 

One may think of civilization as diffusing outward through 
Europe, first from an Oriental, then from an Aegean, and thirdly 
from an Italian center, each center being somewhat different in 
the character of its own civilization, and each effecting a peculiar 
local combination with inthgencius elements in ihe barbarian cul¬ 
tures of the north. Cultural influences continued to flow into West¬ 
ern Europe (from Arabic and Byzantine sources) until the 14th 
century A.D. About 1500 AJ)., cultural dominance passed to the 
West, and influences began to flow in the other direction, from 
Western Europe to the eastern Mediterranean and Orient - indeed, 
to all comers of the earth. If you bear this fluid analogy in mind, 
it may help to correct the artificial isolatioii and segmentation of 
history which the scheme of this handbook imposes upon what was 
in fact a living, unbroken whole, 

2. The Roman RepuMle: Conquest of Italy (S09-265 B.C.) 

The site of the city of Rome was first occupied about 1000 8.C., 
hut Rome remained only a village, or rather a group of villages, 
until Etruscan conquerors settled there and built a city In the 
seventh century B.C. About the end of the sixth century, the Etrus¬ 
can kings were driven out (the traditional date Is 509 B.C.) and an 
aristocratic republican government, headed by two consuls, was 
set up instead. During the next 250 years, the Romans found them¬ 
selves almost constantly at war with their neighbors; at the same 
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time they experienced ai home a pcrolonged atmsEle between aris¬ 
tocratic and democratic (patrician and plebeian) ractlons. From 
this turbulent period, Home emerged eupreme In Italy by 265 B.C. 
with a curiously mixed form oI govemment combining aristocratic, 
oligarchic, and democratic elementa, 

a. Foreign wars. 

The early Roman republic was a small city mate, hard pressed 
by hostile neighbors. Probably in 49J B.C. the Remans made an alli¬ 
ance with the other Latin cities for mutual defense, and for nearly 
a century the Latins and Romans fought side by side to defend their 
fertile plains. In 396 B-C. came Rome's first important comjuest’ 
the neighboring Rtruscan city of Veil was captured, its population 
destroyed, and Its land resettled by Roman citizens. Roman pres¬ 
tige Buffered a serious blow six years later when marauding Gallic 
tribesmen defeated the Roman army, devastated the city, and with¬ 
drew only upon receipt of a large sum of gold. 

This setback, however, had the effect of stirring the Romans 
to Intensified activity. The city was rebuilt aix) a strong wall erected 
to protect it from similar disasters in the future^ in a Beries of wars 
the Latin allies were reduced to dependence on Rome; and, in the 
course of the fourth century B,C., the Roman system of alliances 
was extended southward to Campania. The treatment Rome accorded 
to defeated enemy peoples and cities was of decisive importance lor 
the future growth of the Roman state. The particularism so char¬ 
acteristic of Greek political life never established itself firmly in 
Italy, where tribal associations and leagues between cities had 
existed from very early times. Thua the Romans met with less 
resistance to incorporation in ihe Roman state and were themselves 
more willing to extend the duties and rights of Roman cltlaenahip 
to other cities than was the case, for instance, In the Athen ian em¬ 
pire. 

Relations between the Roman government and allied states 
varied considerably from case to case. In some Instances when 
cities were incorporated into the Roman state, their citizens were 
added to the Roman citizen roll and their independent political life 
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ihus broughl to aji end. This meamre was aoaelltnefl taJteji as a 
puniBhrnem for rebeUton or dieloyaliy, local autonomy beinfi lem- 
pomrlly supplaotsd by the g{rwenuiient of a Roman official:; but after 
a lapse of time, to be a Roman cJliacn came to be counted as a pri¬ 
vilege, and local government was restored, usually modelled after 
the government of Rome itaell. Such communlUefi were known aa 
muntclpta . 

In addition, the number of Roman cltiaens was Increased by 
the practice of establishing colonies at strategic points in Italy, 
Citiaens who were assigned land la such colonies sometimes re¬ 
tained lull rights of Roman citizenship; in other cases they lost 
the right of voting - no great loss, since distance would usually 
have prevented them from coming to Rome for elections in any 
event. 

But Roman citizenship was not extended to all the towns and 
peoples of Italy, Some were allowed to keep their local institutions 
intact and were bound to Rome simply by a treaty, which regularly 
prescribed that they should liave the "same friends and the same 
enemies as the Roman people," i.e., their independence In foreign 
affairs was abrogated. Other clauses in the treaties of alliance 
differed from case to case. Sometimes non-political rights of 
Roman citizenship “ such things as the right to marry a Roman 
cttlaen and to obtain justice from Roman courts - were granted 
to the cUizeiis of the ^lied town. 

This system of altbuices and colonies became an enduring 
element In the Soman state. No tribute was demanded from the 
allies, although they were expected to supply mltitary levies for 
wars undertaken by the Romans. The system acted throughout 
Roman history to convert former enemies into loyal allies, and 
gave Roman power a far greater strength and stability than would 
otherwise have been possible, 

From Latlum and Campania, Roman political control rapidly 
extended through the rest of the peninsula. Between 326 and 2fl0 
B,C* a series of wars was fought with the Sanmltes, a hill people 
of southern lUiy. It was probably to the course of these wars that 
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the Roman army was reorganized. The phalanjc, which had been 
imitated from Greek modeUs, was abandoned and a new ionnation, 
the manipular legion, was introduced instead. New weapons - a 
short sword and the pilum , or Javelin - were adopted, and the army 
was divided Into small tactical groups, called maniples, which could 
manoeuvre freely in battle. The reaelt of these changes was to 
make the Homan army far mere flexible than Greek or Macedonian 
armies ever ware. On flat land, the old phalanx remained superior; 
but on rough ground the Roman manipular legion was regularly able 
to break the front of enemy ftialanies. Inasmuch as most of the 
land around the Mediterranean Is mountainous, their superior adapt¬ 
ability to rough terrain gave the Roman legions a tremendous tacti¬ 
cal advantage. 

In the course of the Samnite wars, other Italian peoples - 
Etruscans, Bnittians, Lucanians and Umbrians - had intervened 
against the rising power of Rome, but all had been defeated. During 
the following years, the Romans extended their system of alliances 
to the Greek cities of the south. Only Tarentum resisted, calling on 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, for help. In batUes against Pyrrhus the 
Romans came Into contact for the first time with the fully developed 
Macedonian style of warfare? and although they suffered two defeats, 
their superior staying pcfwer and the loyalty of their allies made 
Pyrrhus' victories nugatory. In 275 B.C. he abandoned Italy; three 
years later Tarentum sunrendered,- and by 265 B.C. ail of Italy 
south of the Apennines had been united under Roman leadership. 
Rome had become one of the strongest states of the Mediterranean, 

b. Internal development. 

Early Roman history showed many of the constitutional features 
familiar in the development of Greek city states. Sasic institutions 
- the patrilinear tamUy, tribal organization, council, and rudi¬ 
mentary assembly — came from the common Indo-European heritage; 
and the eimllarlty of problems faced by a city composed predomi¬ 
nantly of small farmers may accounl for other similarities. But 
the peculiar constitution which the Romans evolved, marked through¬ 
out by a strong conservatism and by a spirit of compromise, had no 
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clos^ panlle) luCretk MAtory, 

The itevetopment <rf the Rotnati corvaUtutloa is very obscure. 
Modern hlfltorlans Kave been compelled to rely very largely on 
inference from much later practice and on tradiUonaJ accounts, 
heavily colored by palHotle feeling, for their picture of the Inter¬ 
nal develoimeni of Rome during the early republican period. The 
sketch which follows is therefore at best unsure, and rests In part 


on puTo gueBawork* 

Alter the overthrow of the EUiiscan kings, a closed group of 
patrician families gained control of the government. The Senate, 
composed of ex-magistrates and other men of aristocraUc birth, 
exercised a strong though vague advisory power, AdminlEtralton 
and command In war was entrusted to a pair oI consuls, chosen 
annually, perhaps by election of the popular assembly, the com^ 
curlala. The inlroduction of the phalanx, probably very early in 
ih^jifth century B-C., affected a modification of aristocratic power. 
Property claasea, not uniike those of Solon, were set up as a basis 
for the military levyj and the army began to meet as a secon 
sembly, the comitla centuriata. Very soon this body took over 
electoral powers, a function which it retained throughout republi¬ 
can Umes. Thereby the basis of political power was shifted from 
familial-tribal relations to something like Greek oligarchy, since 
the richer classes had a malorUy in the new com^, which voted 
not by head but by units called 'centuries,' 


The plebeians were not coniected with the resulting system 
of governmenl. On a number of occasions in the fifth cenmiTr B.C. 
they 'seceded.' Probably what happened was that the plebeian 
soldiers Simply refused to obey their commanders and withdrew, 
electing leaders of their own who defied the legal magistrates. 
This prcto-revclutionary situation did not. however, develop into 
clvli war, instead, secession became Instlbitlonailaed. and a third 
assembly, the eomltU trlbuto , was grafted onto the 
Its membership was democratic, and it was organia ^ by ^ a 
based upon geographical resldejice. The comity — . * 

specla! magistrates, the ten tribunes of the people, who had power 
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to defend plebelaiis agalnsl arbitrary acts of the regtilar magis¬ 
trates, especially against unjust or over-rigorous military discipline. 
For this end, the tribunes acquired the power to veto the act of any 
naagistrate, to call meetings of the people to air grievances or to 
pass reBoluttons. In addition, they were guaranteed personal sacro¬ 
sanct Ity. The principal check on the tribunes' power was that all 
ten had to be unanimous, since any one at them could veto the acts 
of the others. In later times, the Senate and the aristocracy were 
usually able to assure themselves of at least one sympathizer 
among the tribunes, and his veto prevented the full utttlaatton of 
the tribunes* power In favor of the plebians,* 

As the RoDiaji state expanded, It became necessary to increase 
the number of magtstrates, Financial matters were entrusted to 
quaestors ; the administration of the city proper became the duty 
of aedites ; and law suits were decided by praetors . All these mag¬ 
istracies were annual, and adhered to the collegiate principal, two 
or more men sharing office with equal powers. In extraordinary 
emergency, however, unified command proved desirable. Accord* 
ingly, the office of dictator was established, but in early times the 
tenure of this office was always short, rarely exceeding a few 
months. A second extraordlnaxy magistracy was the censorfifliip. 

At Intervals of five years or so, censors were chosen to revise the 
clttaen rolls, assigning men to their appropriate property class. 

They had the power to admit men or to exclude them from the Sen¬ 
ate, although in later times that body came to be mainly recruited 
automatically from among ex-magistrates, to addition, the cen¬ 
sors let major state contracts for construction of roads, aqueducts, 
and other public tuitdlng enterprises. 

Through the fourth and third centuries B.C. Home developed 
in the direction of democracy. In 367 B.C, plebeians were admitted 
to magistracies which had previously been reserved exclusively 

• There was still a fourth form of popular assembly in republi¬ 
can Rome,^e concilium ole bis. The original difference be¬ 
tween this body and the comitla tributa ts not fully understood 
fa cftodern scholars; and! In later times^ the t'wo were coidus^ 
by the Romans themselveB. 
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tor ntM of pailritlaj!! family. In 287 B.C. the resoluUoiiB of the 
cotnltia trtbu^ were recognized as having the force of law> even 
without the approval of the Senate or the comitia centuHata . In 
theory* from thla time until the end of the Eepubltc^ Rome was a 
democracy t with all powera derived from the people. In practice i 
the prestige of the Senatorial class made the infltience of the aris¬ 
tocratic and w'ealthy class generally predominant. Senatorial pres¬ 
tige was based in part on religious and family tLes^ which bound 
individuai plebeians to particular senators. This relation was 
known os clientage: in retitm for political supportp the aristocrats 
looked after both the economic and legal Interests Of thetr clients^. 

A second support for the aristocracy was the absorption ol new 
leaders risen from plebeian ranks, which became common after 
367 B.C* Plebeian maglstTates, upon completion of their term of 
CkUicci were normally admitted to the Senate p where they soon amai- 
gamated with the old patrician group to form a new ruling class* 

The effect was to decapitate the opposition to aristocratic control. 
Only after the Second Punic war did the Senate and maglatraclea 
once again become almost closed to new men. 

Throughout the period of expansion in Italy^ Rome remained 
basically a community of farmers. Population pressure, which 
played ^ch a large role in Greek history* plagued the Romano 
also; but military victories steadily opened up fresh lands for 
settlement by Homan colonists. It seems clear thai peasant hunger 
for land constituted one of the driving motives behind Roman ex¬ 
pansion. On several critical occasions, the plebeians precipitated 
wars which the more cautious Senate did not desire; and presumably 
Jt was the hope of fresh lands for setUement that lay behind the 
plebeian attitade. 

UnUlsfii the leading Greek cities, itome did not become an Im¬ 
portant commercial or industrial center, A ernup of twaineM men 
did arise; but from the beginning they depended mainly on state 
contracts, and prior to 200 B.C. they played only an inaignlfleant 
part in Roman society and oafircised little or no influence on stale 
policy. 
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The Romans produced ODthlng la the way ol literature and very 
little art before 265 B.C. Their religion combined Indo-European 
with Etruscan elements. Spirits and gods were worshipped by the 
lather on behaJf of each family^ and the magistrates and special 
priestly colleges Interceded with the gods on behaU of the whole 
state. Roman gods bore a general resemblance to the Olympian 
pantheon of the Greeks; but the myths which played such a promi¬ 
nent role in Greek religion were unknown to the early Romans. A 
peculiar element in Roman religion, derived apparently from Etrus¬ 
can practice, was the taking of auspices. Before any military or 
political undertaking was embarked upon, the magistrates consulted 
the gods by observing the flight of birds and examining the entrails 
of sacrificial animals. The interpretation of these omens was an 
elatiorate science, entrusted to priestly colleges of augurs, 

3. Roman Conquest of the Mediterranean Basin t265-146 S.C.), 

Compared with the Bellenistlc kingdoms or Carthage, Rome 
in the third century B,C. was a backward state. But U i»ad un¬ 
matched military strength based upon a numerous citizenry and 
loyal allies; and the curious structure of Roman government was 
made workable by an overriding palriDtism and sense of social 
solidarity which made Rome proof against the civil disorders which 
seriously weakened the Greek and Carthaginian states. These quali¬ 
ties brought dominion throu^out the Mediterranean to the Romans 
within little more than a century. 

a. First Funic War (264-241 B.C,). 

In 264 B.C. Rome intervened In Sicily and precipitated a long- 
drawn-out war with Carthage. In the course of It, the Homans built 
themselves a fleet, becoming for the first time an important sea 
power. They won surprlEing successes against the Carthaginian 
navy, Introducing boarding tactics In place of the traditional ram¬ 
ming; and when Carthage at length was driven to make peace after 
twenty-three years of fighting, naval command of the Western 
Mediterranean had defialtely passed into Roman hands. The whole 
Island of Sicily, too, was relinquished by the Carthaginians and 
under Roman rule. 
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The Island, however, was not admiUed to the system of alliances 
which had proved so successlut on the mainland of Italy. Its govern¬ 
ment was entrusted to a Roman maglairate; and instead of supplying 
military contingents, Sicily was compelled to fay tribute to the Ro¬ 
mans. This settletnent, finally arranged In 227 B.C,, was protably 
baaed on Syracusan and Carthaginian precedents. It established the 
pattern for provincial government, which the Romans henceforth 
applied to their fresh conquests. 

b. Second Punic War (21B'20l B.C-^. 

Immediately after the close of the First Puntc War, a serious 
mercenary revolt paralyzed the Carthaginian power for a number 
of years. Rome took advantage of this crisis to seize Sardinia 
from Carthage and then continued to pursue a vlgoroun expan¬ 
sive policy on the mainland, conquering Cisalpine Gaul (the Po 
valley^, pacifying Illyria, and even extending an alliance to the 
Spanish city of Saguntum. 

Such policies did not fail to stir Carthaginian fears and resent¬ 
ment; but it was necessary for Carthage to rebuild Us power be¬ 
fore a second round with the Romans could be contemplated. After 
the mercenary revolt had been brcfught to an end (238 B.C.f , Carth¬ 
age began to bring Spain under her control, hoping there to find man¬ 
power and mineral wealth that would compensate for the losses she 
had suffered in Sicily and Sardinia, The Carthaginian leaders In 
Spain were Hamilcar and his famous son Hannibal. There they 
succeeded in building up a ftrst-oUsa army. It was recruited 
mainly from native tribeHinen, and was maintained income from 
the silver and other mines of the Iberian peninsula. Most important 
of all, Hannibal developed into a mUltary commander of genius, a 
master of tactics, able to inspire devoted loyalty among his soldiers. 

In 220 B.C. Hannibal besieged and captured Saguntum, the newly- 
made ally of Rome. Tlie Romans protested, and when the Carthagin¬ 
ian government refused to disown HannibaFs act, war was declared. 
The Romans planned to Invade Africa, but they were thrust back on 
the defensive when Hannitol appeared in Italy itself, having marched 
across southern Gaul and over the Alps. One Roman army after 
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another was defeated Ln the field (Trebia, 218 B.C.; Trasinierie, 

217 B,C.: Cannae, 2lB B.C.), but the Romans stubbornly refused 
to give up the fight. They fell back on a policy of watchful waiting, 
following Hannibal as he marched up and down the peninsula while 
always avoiding pitched battles. 

The long stalemate which resulted from these tactics provided 
a key test of the loyalty of Rome's Italian allies; and white some 
cities opened their gates to Hannibal, the majority stuck firmly to 
Rome and helped to swell the Roman armies with their conscripts. 

It was this source of strength, coupled with Roman tenacity, that 
eventually nullified all of Hannibars successes. 

Despite Hannibal’s invincibility Ui the field, his army gradU' 
ally wasted away, and he had difficulty In finding replacements. 

The Romans did not stand Idle. An expedition was sent to Spain, 
and after several years* campaigning, the Carthaginian garrisons 
were driven out of that country (208 B.C.J. Part of the Carthagin¬ 
ian force retreated northward and succeeded in marching into Italy. 
But there the Romans Intercepted a message to Hannibal, which 
enabled them to concentrate their forces for a great battle (Metaurus, 
20? B.C.). The Romans were victorious and the Carthaginian rein- 
forcemenls scattered. After this set-back, Hannibal's continued 
stay 111 Italy became only a matter of time. He could no longer hope 
for substantial reinforcements or for large scale defection of the 
allies from Rome. 

Scipio, later called Alricartus, the general who had won Spain 
for Rome, did not, however, wait for the gradual decimation of 
Hannibal's forces. In 204 B,C. he boldly invaded Africa, where 
the Romans turned the tables on Hannibal by stirring up widespread 
revolt among the peoples subject to Carthage In North Africa. Han¬ 
nibal was haatlly called home; and in a last battle (Zama, 202 B.C.) 
the two great generals of the war were pitted against one another. 

The Romans won. and Carthage surrendered. By the terms of 
peace, the Carthaglntane gave up their empire and agreed to make 
war in the future only with the consent of the Romans. In Spain, 

Rome fell heir to the Carthaginian possessions, although It was not 
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wnUl the time of Augustus that ail the native trilies were effectively 
subdued. A series of alliances and treaties of friendship bound the 
various peoples of North Africa ajid southern Gaul to the Homan 
state. By these means, Rome came to exercise undisputed pre¬ 
dominance throughout the lands of the western Mediterranean. 

c. Roman expansion In the East (200-133 B.C.). 

Romeos victory over Carthage made the Roman state the most 
powerful In the entire Mediterranean world; and It was not long 
before ipiarrels between the Hellenistic states Invited Roman inter¬ 
vention In the east. During the Second Punic war^ Philip V, king of 
Macedon, had made an alliance with Carihage, This left a score 
unsettled between Rome and Macedon; and the Roman Senate was 
not slow to accept alliance with some of the weaker states of the 
Aegean area, whose rulers feared the power of Macedon and of the 
Seleucid king, Antlochus ID. Diplomacy drifted into war. Between 
200 and 189 B.C. the Romans fought a series of campaigns In Greece 
and Asia Minor, in the course of which they defeated both Philip V 
and Antlochus ID and became supreme arbiters of eastern affairs. 

The Romans did not at once annex new provinces in the east . 
intticaH they exacted heavy reparations for themselves, and rewarded 
friendly states with territory taken from Rome’s defeated enemies. 
Every such settlement (and there were several) remained precari¬ 
ous. Roman commisBloners were constantly called upon to adjudicate 
disputes between supposedly independent states. By this gradual and 
piecemeal process Roman power extended Into the Hellenistic coun¬ 
tries. Not until 146 B.C. was Macedonia annexed as a province. In 
133 B.C, a second eastern province - called Asia by the Romans - 
was added to the empire when the royal family of Pergamum died 
out, and the last king willed his kingdom to Rome. Elsewhere In 
eastern Mediterranean, client and allied kingdoms, bound to Rome 
by varying treaties, continued to enjoy semi-Independence, 

After the Second Punic war, Carthage made a remarkable 
economic recovery; but its very prosperity excited the fears of 
the Romans. In 149 B.C, the Senate intervened in a quarrel which 
had broken out between the Carttagimans and their neighbors in 
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Numldia. War was declared against Carthage, and the city was 
captured and totally destroyed after a desperate atege and hitler 
street fighting (146 B.C,), The Romann carried vindictiveness to 
ati unusual extent. They sowed the site with salt In order to pre¬ 
vent the renewal of Carthaginian agriculture, and solemnly cursed 
anyone who might dare to rebuild a city on the ruins they had made. 

4, Internal Development of Rome (265-133 B.C.) . 

a. Impact of the Punic wars on Roman Society (264-201 B.C.)t 

The prolonged and distant campaigning of the First Punic war 
and the expense of equipping and maintaining a fleet put a serious 
strain on Roman peasant society. In the postwar years there was 
a fresh outburst of discontent among the poorer citizens» focusing 
around the question of the distribution of state lands. The poor de¬ 
manded that territory conquered in northern Italy be sold in small 
lots to themselves; the Senators^ on the other handt tried to arro¬ 
gate these lands to their own use hy leasing large tracts from the 
state. Details of the dispute cannot be reconstructed; but tl is 
clear that the commoners in general got the better of the Senators. 

Such a victory seemed to confirm the democratic tendency in 
Roman government and society. However, the even greater strain 
to which Rome was sutajected during the years of the Second Punic 
war acted to check and reverse this line of growth. Hannibal's 
army ravaged a large part of Italy; and Roman soldiers had to give 
up farming for years on end while they served in the army. The 
resulting damage to peasant farms was severe. Many veterans 
presumably lost their ccruniry habits and felt little Inclined to the 
arduous toll of peasant life. Others had gone Into debt, or did so 
after the w'ar when it became necessary to re-equlp their farms. 

The result was that Italy underwent an important agricultural trans¬ 
formation. In place of the amaU farms, which had predomlnaied In 
earlier times, great estates became numerous. These estates 
were either used for grazing, or were farmed by slave gangs, using 
the more efficient techniques which had been developed In the Hel- 
lenistic and particularly in the Carthagiman world. On such estates. 
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the major caajj crops were oil and wine. 

This agrlcoltural tnwaformalion was promoted by two other 
changes: (1) Sicily and other newly won provinces paid a part of 
their tribute In grain, which was sold on the Roman market, thus 
depressing the price In the immediate vicinity of Home and making 
the old style of grain farming less profitable; and (3) the develop¬ 
ment of more luxurious habits, borrowed from Hellenistic and 
Carthaginian society, created a demand for a great variety of im¬ 
ported articles which could only be purchased with money. The 
old subsistence farming could not support this sort of lifej hence 
the aristocrats had a strong incentive to convert their farms to 
cash crops, Le., to olive trees and vines. One must, however, be¬ 
ware o| estggerating the rapidity of this change, or Its scope. 
Throughout the refHJblican age, peasant farming remained wide¬ 
spread in Italy, and small independent farms did not disappear at 
any time. The new large-scale type of commercial farming flour¬ 
ished mainly in the southern part of Italy, where Bannibal's destruc¬ 
tion had been most severe and where olive trees could grow. 

The new' agriculture provided an economic basis for the power 
of the increasingly exclusive Senatorial aristocracy since many of 
the great estates were owned by Senators. Equally, events of the 
Second Punic War Itself damaged the popular cause and strength¬ 
ened the prestige of the Senate, Democratic leaders, who had been 
in control of the Homan stale at the outbreak of the Second Punic 
War. went down in IgnomInlons defeat when they tried to oppose 
Hannibal In the field. Roman arms were rescued by two aristocrats: 
Fabius Maximus and Scipio Alricanus. Both were of old senatorial 
families, and lent the full weight of their prestige to Ixittresa the In¬ 
fluence of the aristocracy against the democratic tendency which 
had been so Strong prior to the Second Punic War. As a result, the 
supremacy of the Senate was re-established, nor was this suprem¬ 
acy challenged for more than sixty years after the close of the war. 

The old constitutional forms were not overthrown. Rather, the 
Senator’s new economic power revivified the old relation of clientage, 
lor a rich Senator could do much to help an impoverished ex-soldler. 
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By degrees a political machine, managed by Senators, grew up 
from this relationship, and the various popular assemblies became 
passive infitrumeiits of senatorial policy.. The basis of the Senators* 
control onrer the assemblies 'was bribery; and bribery became crush- 
ingly effective when the voting population of the city of Rome came 
to consist In large part of landless men who eked out a precarious 
living in the town. Cheap sale of the grain which was brought to 
Home as tribute from the provinces attracted dispossessed farmers 
to the capital. Once there, many were unable or unwilling to take 
up productive work; and the Impoverished city population was easily 
influenced by bribes which the growing wealth of the Senators made 
it easy for them to offer, 

A class which was to play an important part in Roman politics 
in the first century B.C., the equites or knights (so called from 
early times when they, the richer men, served as cavalry in the 
army) grew In wealth as a result of the many state contracts which 
came their way during the Punic wars. As one province after another 
was annexed, new areas for their business enterprise were opened 
up. The equites engaged In ordinary commerce to some extent, but 
busied themselves mainly with tax farming and other state contracts. 

Thus from the time of the Second Punic Wax, Rome ceased to 
be a predominantly peasant state. Class divisions were accentuated; 
slavery assumed a primary importance in economic life; admis- 
Sion to the ruling class came to be nearly closed to men not of 
Senatorial family; the indlvidiial ambition of military leaders and 
the soldiers' eagerness for booty replaced land hunger as the pre¬ 
dominant motive for continued miUtary conquests, tn a sense, by 
these changes Roman society assimilated itself to the pattern al¬ 
ready established in the Orient and in Greece. Yet the military 
virtues of the Italian peasantry did not at once decay, and, for the 
ensuing two hundred years, Roman armies, recruited mainly from 
Italy , retained a deflnile superiority over all rivals. This supe¬ 
riority made possible the continued expansion of the Roman state. 

b. Provincial administration. 

The adminisiratioo of lar-flung provinces obviously called for 
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ac|}ufitnients Ui Uie governmenlal ayetiem of the Roman city state. 

At first, the Romans solved the problem by slectlnff extra praetors 
each year who served as governors in Sicily and Spain; Int alter 
14S B.C., when the munber of provinces was increased, a different 
system was introduced. By this system, magistrates were assigned 
as provincial governors after Lbelr term of office in Rome had been 
completed. The Senate acquired the power of making such assign¬ 
ments, and this became one of the main pillars of Senatorial influ¬ 
ence. !t broi^t the magistrates effectively under the Senate’s con¬ 
trol, since a man's luhire career came to depend In very large 
measure on which province he was aBslgned to govern. 

Theoretically, each province was governed in accordance with 
a fundamental Statute, compiled at the time of annexation ^ a 
Senatorial commission. This statute prescribed the status of the 
various communities in the province, giving some a more privileged 
position than others, and also defined the basis of taxation. In addi¬ 
tion, it became customary for a governor upon entering office to 
issue an edict In which he proclaimed the rules and principles he 
would enforce during his governorship. In the course of time, these 
edicts became stereotyped, and constituted a body of legal prece¬ 
dent by which relations between cities and states subject to Rome 
were governed. A more or less uniform body of law thus began to 
emerge over all the empire. The development in the provinces was 
matched by a nim ilar growth in the city of Rome itself, where Ro¬ 
man courts were frequently called upon to settle disputes between 
foreigners, or between foreigners and Roman citizens, fn such 
cases, the written law of Rome did not always apply. A group of 
professional jurists arose who advised the Judges in difficult casea; 
and they adopted the habit of falling back on principles of jurispru¬ 
dence, ^uity, and the 'law of nations' to settle cases for which no 
precedent existed in Roman law Itself. Their opinions were some¬ 
times made Into books, In which these principles were set down. 
Thus the foundation of rational and universal law was slowly built 
up. 

In the provinces, the governors were not very effectively 
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chechfd tn the practical eaercloc of their power by the fuDdainental 
sutute or emerging legal principles. Every governor's primary 
tasks were to defend his proivlnce and keep public peace. For fM** 
purpose he commanded a garrison of Roman soldiers. In normal 
times, the governor's main occupation was judicial, for dlspulea in 
which a Roman citizen was involved came before him for settlement, 
as well as quarrels between cities or communities within his prov¬ 
ince. While in office, a governor could not himself be sued, and in 
practice bis powers were nearly absolute. Ample opportunity lor 
graft and extortion existed, and many governors used their office 
to recoup personal fortunes which had been dissipated in bribing 
the Roman electorate. Some rather Ineffective efforts to check the 
rapacity of such governors were made by the central government. 

In H9 B.C, a special court was established to try governors after 
their return; but it was manned by Senators who were generally 
sympathetic with their fellows and little inclined to take the com¬ 
plaints of the provincials very seriously. 

TaJttS Were collected by tax farmers who paid a lump sum to 
Homan officials in advance, and then set out to recover their money 
plus any profit margin they could wring from the helpless provin* 
ciais. When the tax farmers were local persons, the abuses of this 
system were not unusttally great; but when at a later time Roman 
citizens were given a special advantage in oiaking bids, tax coUeC' 
tion not infrequently deteriorated into organized robbery. The 
Income from the provinces was substantial. After 167 B.C, all di¬ 
rect taxes in Italy were abolished; thenceforward the provinces 
supported the Roman army and administration, 

The Romans usually left local government within each province 
very much as they found it. In areas where city states hod been 
establtahed, the local governments were accorded s very broad 
autonomy, and locally chosen magistrates attended to such matters 
as settling law suits, local improvements, and day to day administra¬ 
tion. The local magistratea also (aid taxes for their city to the tax 
farmers, or sometimes farmed their own taxes, l,e., paid them di¬ 
rectly to the governor. How taxes were assessed or collected within 
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local units did not concern the Romans, In more backward areas, 
where city states had not arisen, the Romans dealt with tribal or 
cither cstaWlshed political units In a almllar fashion. There was 
a tendency for city state organbtation to be extended to new terrl- 
lory. Some such new cities eUrled as colonies for Roman veterans; 
others formed around local towns which were granted municipal 
status by Roman authorities. The epread of municipal organlaalion 
In the West did not, however, attain large proportions until the time 
of Julius Caesar, 

c. Culture. 

As the Romans came Into close and prolonged contact with 
Hellenistic clvillaation, they adopted wholesale many of the trap¬ 
pings of Greek culture. Statues and paintings were brought back 
as spoils of war, Greek philosophers and writers came to the new 
capital of the world, and there Impressed a certain circle of the 
Homan aristocracy with their wisdom, eloquence, and sophistication. 
Religious cults which had arisen In the east flooded into Rome, find 
ing most of their adherents among the lower classes of the city; and 
the luxurious habits of the Greek upper classes came to be widely 
adopted Among the Roman arietocracyr 

The Romans were stirred to Imitate some aspects of Greek 
culture themselves. A Roman Uterature began to develop, notably 
comedy. Plautus (c. 254-104 B.C.) and Terence (d. 159 B.C.) 
modelled their plays on the Greek New Comedy, Some histories, 
too, were written in the second century B.C., mainly in the Greek 
language. In art, the Homans depended almost wholly on Greek 
ci^tsmen; but Roman archlleciure and engineering showed a 
greater orlglnaUly, especially In the coostnicUon of roads, aque- 
ducts, bridges, and the 

It would be a mistake to think that distinctively Roman traits 
disappeared. A group of Senators resolutely set their faces against 
luxurious foreign fashions, and strove to maintain the old Roman 
virtues and simple habits. But this movement Jed to no cultural 
achievement, since the arts came to be equated with Greek arts, of 
which these stout conservatives thoroughly disapproved. As a 
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result, Roman elTiUzaUon did not aciiieve any distinctly aew expres-' 
Bion peculiarly its own until the tirst century B.C. 

5. Decay of Republican Government (133-30 B-C. ), 

a. Civil disturbance and party strife (133-T9 

The rapid expansion of the Roman state and the flood of booty 
and tribute which brou^t new wealth to the city on the Tiber worked 
great chaises in Roman society. Resultant strains In the social 
fabric broke out in political disorder Ln 133 8.C. In that year 
Tiberius Gracchus, a man of aristocratic birth, was elected tribune, 
and used his offlce to try to bring about a redistribution of the pub¬ 
lic lands. As tribune of the people he defied the Senate, revived 
the dormant democratic constitution, and passed an agrarian law 
which was designed to distribute the public lands of the Roman 
state among the poorer citizens. Since moat of the public land had 
been leased to members of the Senate, this measure met with the 
bitter hostility of that body. Tiberius was forced Into a series of 
illegal acts to overcome obstructionist tactics devised by individual 
Senators. This in turn provoked some of the Senators to organize 
a mob which assassin^ed Tiberius^ and alter a few years the re¬ 
distribution of state lands was brought to a halt. 

Tiberius' reforms were revived ten years later by his younger 
brother, Gaius Gracchus, who was elected tribune in 123 B.C, 

Gatus not only re-enacted his brother’s land law, but persuaded the 
assembly to adopt a series of other measures which were designed 
to create a powerful oppoaUlon party. He lowered the price of the 
grain sold to the urban citizenry, thus temporarily disrupting the 
Senatorial political machine. He wooed the support of the eQUites 
by making the taxes of the new province of Asia collectable in Rome 
itself. This meant that in bidding for the contracts for tax collec¬ 
tion, Romans had a tremendous advantage over local persons. In 
effect, Gaius’ law gave the Roman knights a monopoly of this lucra¬ 
tive business. But his attack on Senatorial power did not succeed. 

He proposed an unpopular measure - the extension of Roman citizen¬ 
ship to the L^ln allies - and the Senate set out to capitalize on this 
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tai-tlcai blunder by outbidding him for popular supporl. Gaiuo* ad¬ 
herents fell away from hlm^ and tn 121 B.C. be* too, was murdered 
by a mob organized by his Senatorial opponents. 

But the Senate’s apparent victory did not last long. Within a 
generation a new challenge to aristocratic oontroJ of the state 
emerged in the peraou of a successful general, Marius. Marius 
was a man of low birth who aasoclated himself with the remnants 
ol the Gracchan party. This poUtlcal faction tame to be isiawn as 
the PopdqreB , and supporters of the Senate were called Optimateg . 
Their struggle for control of the republican government eventually 
resulted in its overthrow. 

In 106 B.C. Marius was elected consul, largely on the strength 
of his reputation as a soldier. Be took command in a war {which 
had been badly mismanaged by generals of the Senatorial party) 
against the hfumidian king, Jugurtha. In raising troops for this 
campaign he made a most important change in Roman practice. In¬ 
stead of conscripting only citiaens who owned a minimim] ol prop¬ 
erty and requiring them, as had been the custom, to equip them¬ 
selves with arms, he summoned landless men and undertook to 
equip and train them from state funds. This policy transformed 
Roman soldiers from draftees into long-service professional troops. 
The new model army soon proved itself far more effective on the 
battlefield. Professional soldiers did not ofcriect to long campaigns 
fought far from home, and submitted more readily to rigid discipline 
and training. The Roman army, after Marius, thus became an in¬ 
strument suitable for the building and maintenance of an empire, 
as a citizen militia could never be. 

Bui the army reform had other consequences for the Roman 
state. The new soldiers had no great personal stake in things as 
they were. On dismissal from military service, they had no farm 
to return to, and came to depend wholly on whatever bonuses or 
land grants the government saw fit to award them. Since the Senate 
often was unwilling or unable to supply veterans with money and 
land, the soldiers could only pin their hopes on the general who 
led them. Thus a powerful, and in the end, decisive threal to 
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Senatorial govermneni aroee. Victorious generals and their veteran 
troops came to have a common laterest which often opposed that of 
the Senate; and since brute jltyaicai force rested in the hands of 
the soldiers, they were in a position to enforce their will when mat¬ 
ters came to a showdown. 

This threat to the stability of the Roman government did not 
check the expansion of Roman rule. After the time of Marius, the 
easiest and surest path to power and Influence in the state was 
through successful foreign war. a general returning home victori¬ 
ous was in a posUlon to realize all his arnbmons, even though the 
Senate might oppose him. Thus a new motive came Into play; and 
in the ensuing seventy years Sulla conquered Asia Minor, Pompey 
subdued Syria and Palestine, Caesar annexed Gaul as far an the 
Rhine, and less Important campaigns extended or restored Roman 
control in North Africa, TTirace, Armenia, and elsewhere. 

Marius was the first ‘'new modelgeneral. When he returned 
from Africa after defeating Jugurtha, another military crinls 
threatened Rome. German tribes, the CUabri and Teutones, were 
on the march In the area beyond the Alps. They defeated a Roman 
army In southern Prance and even threatened Italy itself. Marius 
was the popular choice as miliUry commander against these bar¬ 
barians; and he was accordingly elected consul In 104 B.C. Xiespite 
a law Which forbade successive consulships. Marius continued to 
hold the consulship for the following four years, in the course of 
Which time he raised new armies, trained them, and defeated the 
barbarians In two pitched battles, taking thousands of prisoners 
and driving the remnant hack into Germany. His successive coilsul- 
ships constituted a gross breach of the constitution; but stiil more 
ominous was the conduct of his soldiers upon their return. The 
veterans united with leaders of the Populares . seized control of the 
government, and passed laws which assigned them lands in recom¬ 
pense for their services. The Populares did not Jong maintain 
themselves in power, and Marius himself helped to overthrow their 
principal political leader. Nevertheless, Marius’ career marked 
the breakdown of Senatorial supremacy and of legality. Thencefor- 
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ward, military lorce, often thinly disguised, controlled Roman 
politics. 

This breakdown of legaUiy was further complicated: fl) by 
disputes between the Romans and their Italian allies, which led to 
a short but bitter war (51*88 B.C.h (2) by slave revolts in Sicily 
(103-01 B.C,); and (3^ by the revolt ol the prcjvlnce of Asia (38- 
84 B,C.) when Mithridatee, king of Pontus, gave the population 
some hope of liberation from the Roman yoke. Such dangers to 
Roman rule did not bring the contending parties together; rather, 
the struggle for 0)11113X7 command a gains t the revolting peoples 
became a turning point of the political struggle between the Popu - 
lares and the Optlmates , for both sides recognised that control ol 
an army was the p ath to control ol the staten 

FttJtn th^ resulttJcig turnaoil, Sulla emerged to supreme power 
in 83 B.C- j when he led a victorious army back to Home from war 
In Greece and Asia Minor against Mithridates. He was thoroughly 
in sympathy with Senatorial policy and used his position as mUiiary 
commander to overthrow the Popularea* He proscribed (Le^* exe¬ 
cuted) over four thousand of Ms political enemiesi confiscated their 
property^ and used some ol the Land so acquired to re-settle his 
veterans. Sulla himself assumed the dictatorship with special 
powers to reorganise the constitution, a posltloa which he held for 
three consecutive years. During this time he did his best to root 
out all opposition. In reorganlSEing the constltulitmy his guiding 
principle was to Increase the power of the Senate and devise Laws 
which would prevent any aingie man from again gaining supreme 
power such as he himself etdoyed. In 79 B.C* Sulla abdicated, and 
died a few months thereaJler, Once more the Senate seemed to 
have won a victory; but events showed that the victory was merely 
temporary* The violence and civil war which Marius and Sulla had 
freely resorted to destroyed respect for law; but the avenue to 
power which command of proletarian armies opened to ambitious 
generals could not be closed by Sulla's arbitrary enactments* 

b. Overthrow of the Republic (79*30 B-CJ* 

Sulla’s constitutional settlement did not long withstand the 
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ambition of younger men. In TO B.C. Pompey and Crassns were 
elected consuls despite the opposition of the Senate, and preceded 
to repeal many of the details ol Sulla’s legtslaiion. Pompey was a 
capable military commander who bad risen to prominence through 
a campaign in Spain. Crasstis depended for hie pollticai influence 
maiiiiy on great personal wealth, but he had also won a share of 
military glory through suppressing a serious slave revolt which 
broke out ui southern Italy under the leadership of a Thracian gladi^ 
ator named Spartacus. Neither Pompey nor Crasaus wished to over* 
throw the republican regtmej tut each was ambitious aad had tio 
scruple in brushing aside Senatorial wishes or legal obstacles 
which seemed to block his ambition. 

During the next ten years, Pompey dominated Roman politics. 

He was given a sweeping military coaimand against Ihe pirates who 
were seriously hindering Mediterranean shipping, and succeeded 
tn suppressing that nuisance in short order. Then he took over a 
campaign Jn the east, and spent several years away from Rome, 
during which time he led his army through Syria and Palestine, re* 
organized the Romm provinces of the eastern Mediterranean, and 
aimeaed new areas In Asia Minor, During these campaigns, Roman 
power came Drsl into Intimate contact with the Parthian empire, a 
state which had arisen about 25D B.C. in Iran, and from that center 
had expanded through Mesopotamia at the expense of the decrepit 
Seleucld empire. For nearly three hundred years after Pompey’s 
time rolallons with Parthia remained a standing problem for the 
govemin^iit. 

While Pompey was sway m the east, street rioting and revolu- 
tiosary plots were rife in Rome, Crassus and a number of his con¬ 
federates, among whom was Julius Caesar, intrigued busily a gaim gt 
Pompey. Street gangs were organized which engaged in all sorts 
of violence. Cicero, a ‘new man* O-e.. not of Senatorial family! 
and a successful orator, tried to weld an alliance between the Sen¬ 
ate and the e^ulles, and so bring Uie disastrouB party strife to an 
end, He succeeded In winning the ctmsulshlp in 64 B.C. and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by suppressing a revotutJaaary plot which a dis- 
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eulute Homan noble, Catiline, headed; but he could not end the 
struggle between Poputares and Optlmates. 

When Pompe; returned to Home in 62 B.C, (he Senate refused 
to ratify his acts or reward his soldiers. Pompey was thus driven 
to conclude an agreement with two men who had done their best to 
undermine his posiUon at home while he had been away: Crassus 
and Caesar. In 60 B.C, these three formed what is known as the 
First Triatnvlraie, agreeing to support one another's plans despite 
the opposition of the Senate. Pompey's veterans provided the mili¬ 
tary core of the Triumvirate's strength; but both Crassus and 
Caesar were not slow to acijulre commands for themselves: Caesar 
In Caul, Crassus In the east. Pompey remained in Italy, exercising 
general control over the Roman state; but at the same time he governed 
the Spanish provinces in absentia , thus keeping a personal army at 
his command. 

Despite the jealousies of the three men, the Triumvirate lasted 
until 52 B,C., when Crassus met his death in war against the Parth- 
Uns, Thereafter Pompey and Caesar divided power between them; 
but mutual suspicion and hostility mounted, and In 49 B.C. open 
war broke out. Caesar Invaded Italy with a veteran army, fresh 
from the conquest of Gaul (58-51 B.CJ, and was easily able to drive 
Pompey and his su^jorters out of the peninsula. The following 
year Caesar croesed to Greece and there defeated Pompey’a troops 
^ Pharsalus. After further campaigns in Egypt, Korth Africa, and 
Spain Caesar emerged triumphant, with unquestioned personal 
power over the Roman state (45 B.C.J, 

During the short time before his assassination, Caesar initiated 
a vast reorganisation of Roman society and govarrunent. Be arro¬ 
gated to himsell dictatorial powers, and his enemies accused him 
of monarchical ambition. Some of his measures, too, were not 
popular, for example his lavish extension of Homan cliUenship to 
provincials. It seems that Caesar deliberately iried to reduce the 
sharp distinction which had grown up between Italy and the prov¬ 
inces, hoping perhaps to raise tiie provinces to partnership In the 
Roman state. Some of the fundamental ills of Roman society were 
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ajratemallcaUy attacked. Free grain distrilutien was curtailed, 
and Caesar tried to reeeltle part oJ the urban proletariat in colonies; 
others he put to work on public building enterprises. He settled his 
veterans on land conilscated from his opponents in Italy; others 
were established in colonies located in the provinces. Proposals 
for more uniform local goveriuiieiit In Italy were made; the calen¬ 
dar was reformed; and Caesar laid plans for the coaijuest of the 
Parthians In the east. 

Caesar's policies did not fall to create enemies, and a few 
Senators, ot whom Brutus and Cassius were the most active, entered 
into a conspiracy to murder him. On the 15th of March, 44 6.C>, die 
conspirators assassinated Caesar in the Senate house. They appar¬ 
ently expected the nmchinery of republican government to resume 
operation as thou^ nothing had happened. But the fabric of the 
state had decayed too far. Rival claimanls to Caesar's position ap¬ 
peared in the persons of his lieutenant. Antony, and his nephew and 
adopted son, Octavtan, later titled Augustus. Octavian, though only 
18 years of age, raised a private army by appealing to Caesar’s 
veterans who had been settled in large numbers through the Italian 
countryside; and with this force he challenged Antony and the Senate. 

After some complicated n««otlatlons, Antony and Octavian. each 
claiming to be the true political heir to Caesar, combined their 
forces with those of a third Caesarian general, Lepidus, to form 
the Second Triumvirate. At Philippi In 42 B.C. they defeated armies 
that had been raised by Brutus and Cassius. After this victory they 
proceeded to divide the control of the Roman world among them¬ 
selves. Octavian was assigned the direction of affairs la Italy where 
pressing problemfl made the task unattractive. Veterans had to be 
settled on lands confiscated from aU and sundry, and the bitter dis¬ 
content of the Roman and Italian people had to be calmed. Antony 
took for himself the provinces of the east, and governed Gaul through 
a subordinate. He took up Caesar's plans for a great campaign 
against the Parthians* expecting, probably, to buUd up a personal 
prestige such as Caesar had acquired through his victories In Gaul, 
and so rise to unchallenged primacy In the Roman state. Lepidus 
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lacked the ca[scity or personal preatlf^e to eompete on equal terms 
with Antony and Octnvian. Hie power was gradually ecllpaed^ and 
he lived out hts Me occupying honorific offices which carried with 
them no Important political power. 

Antony's plans miscarried. He was not successful In organizing 
his Parthian campoigni and Octavian, despite many dlfflculUes and 
Initial unpopularity, gradually consolidated hla personal hold on 
Italy, When Antony's governor of Gaul died, Octavian quietly added 
that province to his sphere of Influence. Octavian disseminated a 
skillful propaganda, by which he portrayed himself as defender of 
Soman ways and traditions against Antony's monarchical amblUons. 
Antony lent himself to this propaganda by falling into the toils of 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, who fascinated him both with her beauty 
and with dreams of an absolute Oriental monarchy. 

As a result, when the mutual distrust between Antony and 
Octavian flared into war, Octavian was able to mobilize the hopes 
and loyalty of the Italians. At Actium, on the west coasl of Greece, 
Antony was defeated {31 B.C.i, and fled to Egypt with Cleopatra. 
Octavian proceeded methodically to occupy the eastern provinces, 
and when he reached Egypt in 30 B.C. he formally annexed that 
country. Antcmy and Cleopatra committed suicide, and the Homan 
world once again had a single master. 

6. Homan Society (133-30 B.C.l . 

a, Econamy, 

As Rome acquired political supremacy in the Mediterranean 
worW, the city gathered to itself enormous wealth in the form of 
tribute and booty. Conspicuous consumption on a lavish scale be* 
came characteristic of the aristocracy and knights,* and Rome It¬ 
self became an economic parasite. The provinces provided the 
food and manufactures which were consumed in Home, and the Ho¬ 
mans paid for such goods from taxes and loot. Italy, however, did 
not enjoy the imperial advantages of the city of Rome; and In some 
of the local towns Industry and commerce flourished, despite the 
disorders of the age. 
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The esiat survived the depredations of the Roman armies and 
tax collectors with surprising ouccees. In Greece, depopulotiDn 
and economic decay, which had begun in the Hellenistic age, con¬ 
tinued to weaken the original center of classical culture; hit pros¬ 
perous Hellenistic citlea of Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt maintained 
the traditions of Greek life. 

b. Social classes and groups. 

New wealth and conUct with more civilized peoples weakened 
and almost destroyed the old Roman pattern of family and civil life. 
Women became almost completely emancipated from the control 
of father and husband; divorce became easy and common. Sexual 
Immorality spread; and In the last years of the Republic the aris¬ 
tocracy foiled to reproduce itself, so that many old Senatorial Eomi- 
lies died out and were replaced by newcomers* recruited from the 
ranks of the knights. 

The poor of Rome grew steadily In number, and became de¬ 
pendent on the bounty ol the state. Grain distribution to citlaens 
living In Rome was mode free of all charge in 56 B.C.; bribery 
Continued to play a prominent political role and provided an impor¬ 
tant source of income to the urban proletarians; and to court their 
favor, magistrates adopted the custom of staging lavish spectacles. 
Renee the famous formula for winning the popular support; ponsm 
et circenses* bread and circuses. 

Constant wars swelled the supply of slaves. The aristocrats 
accumulated enormous slave households to minister to their luxuries 
and slave plantations became increasingly common bi Italy. 

Perhaps the most important social change was the result of the 
wide extension of Roman citizenship to the Italians and to some of 
the more Roaioniaed provincials. After the revolt of 90-&8 B.C,, 
nearly ail of ihe Italians were admitted to Roman citizenship, and 
by degrees the Italians came to share Roman patriotism. A simpler 
and sounder society existed In the local towns of Italy, and it was 
largely upon the support of the Italian townsmen that Augustus was 
able to found his government oiler 30 B.C. Throughout the early 
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Imperiai period, the clt; of Rome rem^ed a festering sore in the 
body poUitc, 

c. Culture. 

Roman official rellgloa decayed rapidly in the first century 
B.C. Among the lower classes, various savior cults took root, 
coming from the Hellenistic east, A small but growing number 
of wealthy Romans turned to one or another school ol Hellenistic 
phllofloptiy for ethical guidance; but in the declining days of the 
republic the majority of the Roman aristocrats and knights culti¬ 
vated a contempt for Greek talk, and guided their conduct by un¬ 
mitigated greed, selfishness, and ambition. Only under the early 
empire did philosophic education become general among the ruling 
classes, and with It came a modification of the shameless rapacity 
and callousness of the late republican days. 

The moat algnliicant cultural activity of the Homans was in the 
field of literature. During the first century B.C. the Latin language 
was adapted to the full range of literary expression which had 
established Itself in the Greek world. No new forms were developed 
by the Romans, yet the Latin tongue and, In some sieasure, the Ro¬ 
man national character, did put a distinct stamp on literary produc¬ 
tion, m aki n g it more than a mere copy of Greek modets. 

Oratory wae dignified to an art by men such as Cicero (106- 
43 B.C4i who made use of his eloquence to sway the Senate and to 
conduct cases In law courts. Cicero published many of his speeches, 
and some of them came to play the role of political pamphlets, la 
addition, Cicero was a prolific letter writer. Over 800 of his letters 
Were published after his death. They permit a unique Insight Into 
the attitudes ol mind of an educated and patriotic Roman. In par¬ 
ticular, one can glimpse through them the uncertainty, distress, 
and confusion that a moderate man felt in the face ol the party 
strife and civil war which tore the Roman state apart during 
Cicero's lifetime. 

Cicero achieved pre-eminence ta still another field of letters. 
During periods of political retlremsmt he composed a number of 
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philoao^ical treaU^en, casl in dialogue form. Moet of them are 
adaptations of Greek originals; bul In them Cicero, more than any 
other single writer, expanded the Latin language to accommodate 
Greek jdiltosophlc ideas. The new vocabulary was transmitted to 
later times, and provided a medium otf intellectual discourse to 
men in medieval and early modem tlmes- 

Other important literary figures were Lucretius (c. &9-5& B.C.J, 
who wrote an epic poem, De Rerum Natura , In which he set forth the 
tenets of Epicurean philosophy with a glowing emotional force; and 
Catullus (c. 87-5d a profligate young Roman who wrote Im¬ 

passioned lyric poems. History and antiQuarianism were cultivated 
by Varro (116-27 B,C-), and Caesar found Ume to write blatories 
of hlB campaigns in Gaul and of his war with Pompey and the Senate. 
Caesar's histories have in them a touch of party propaganda; the 
same is true of Sallust's (86-35 B.C-) accounts of the Jugurthine 
War and of Catiline'o conspiracy. 
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Chronological Table for Fart tt, C. The Roman Repubjic. 


B,C. 


c. 814 

Founding of Carthage. 

• 753 

Traditional date of the founding Of Rome. 

c. 535 

AllUnce between Etruscans and Carthagin¬ 
ians directed against Greek cities of Italy 
and Sicily, 

• 609 

Traditional date of the establishment of 
the Republic by expulsion of Etruscan Icings 
from Rome. 

493 

Formation of League of Latin cilies. 

474 

(7) Sea battle near Cumae between Greek 
and Etruscan-Carthaginian fleet. 

396 

Cajdure of Veil by Romans. 

390 

Sack of Rome by the Cauls. 

367 

Lie Intan laws: plebeians admitted to 
magistracies. 

326-304 

War with Samnites in south-central ttaly. 

296-290 

War with Samnites and coalition of other 
peoples of Italy: Homan victory. 

287 

Hortenslan law; law-making power of 
plebeian assembly recognized. 

280-272 

War with Tarentum and Pyrrhus of Epirus: 
RoiuAfi victory* 

• by 265 

All of Italy south of the Appennines united 
lido the Roman alliance. 

264-Z41 

First Punic War. 

c. 250 

Beginning of Parthian Empire in Iran. 

241 

Carthage ceded Sicily to Romans. 




238 

Elome seized Sardinia from CarthaglixiaaB 
during mercenary revolt at Carthage, 

237*210 

Carthaginian conquest of Spain by HamU- 
car and Hannibal^ 

227 

Organization of Sicily as first Homan prov¬ 
ince. 

222 

Roman conquest of Po valley. 

220 

Hannibal's attack on Sagunlum. 

* 218-201 

Second Punic War! invasion of Italy by 
Hannibal. 

218 

Roman defeat at Trebia. 

217 

Roman defeat at Lake Traslmene. 

216 

Roman defeat at Cannae. 

215>205 

Philip V of hfacedon in alliance vith 
Carthage: First Macedonian war. 

210-206 

Sciplo Africanijs conquered Spain from 
CarthaglniSRS, 

207 

Battle of the Metaurus* Hasdrubal defeated. 

204 

ScJpio iDvaded Africa; Hannibal called home 
to defend Carthage. 

202 

Hannibal defeated at Zama by Sclplo. 

201 

Carthage surrendered her empire to Home. 

200-197 

Second Macedonian war; Macedonian ter¬ 
ritory curtailed. 

107 

Spain organized Into two provinces. 

192-189 

War with Antiocbus IHj the Seleucid king; 
Roman armies penetrated Into Asia Minor 
for the first time. 

184 

(7} Zleath. of Plautus, comic poet. 
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171-68 

TTilrd Macwloiilaii war; Macedonia parti¬ 
tioned into lour repwblics. 

159 

(7)i Death of Terence, comic poet. 

149-146 

Third Punic War: destruction of Carthage. 

146 

War In Greece; destruction of Corinth; 
Macedonia made a province. 

133 

Tiberius Gracchus tribune. 

133 

P&rgamuni willed to RomCp 

123-122 

Galufl Gracchus tribune; organisation of 
Po pulses. 

121 

Death of Gaius Gracchuft- 

112-lOS 

Jurgurthlne war In Africa. 

108 

First consulship of Marius. 

104-100 

Marius holds consulship successively, 
repels Cimbri and Tcutones. 

I0i3-10i 

Slave uprising in Sicily. 

91-68 

War against allies In Italy: grant of 
Roman ciiiaenahip to Italians, 

88-84 

jpirst Uithradatic war; revolt In province 
of Asia put down by Sulla. 

86 

Death of Marius; disorders in Rome. 

82-76 

Sulla’s dictatorship; reorganlaailon of 
CO&BtitUtlOA. 

73-71 

Slave revolt in southern Italy; Spartacus, 

70 

Pompey and Crassus consuls; repeal of 
much of Sulla's legislation. 

67-62 

Pompey's campaigns agaLnst pirates; 
against Mlthradaies; annexation of prov¬ 
inces in Asia Minor; establishment of 
ctient Itlngdoms In Syria and Palestine, 



ea 

Cicero consul: CattliniLrUn conspiracy. 

62 

Pompey's return to Rome; SeiUle failed 
to ratify his acts in the East. 

■ 60 

First Triumvirate; Pompey, Caesar and 
Crassua took effective control of the state 
despite Senatorial opposition. 

59 

Caesar and Craasua consuls. 

58-51 

Caesarea conquest of Gaul. 

5B 

Grain distribution made free of charge In 
Rome. 

53 

Cra^sua defeated and kiUed In war against 
Partbians. 

55 

(?) Death of Lucretius, philosophical poet. 

54 

(?) Death of Catullus, Lyric poet. 

49 

War between Pompey and Caesar; Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon, drove Pompey from 
Italy. 

46 

Battle of Pharsalus; Caesar defeated 
pampey, who fled to Egypt and was mur¬ 
dered there. 

47 

Caesar In Egypt; made Cleopatra co-regent 
of Egypt. 

46 

Caesar campaigned In North Africa against 
adherents of Pompey. 

45 

Caesar cami^gned in Spain against Pom¬ 
peians; emerged as undisputed master of 
Roman world. 

« 44 

Assassination of Caesar, 

43 

Second Triumvirate: Antony, Octavian and 
Lepddus opposed Caesar's assassins; sweep¬ 
ing proscriptions; Cicero killed by agents of 
the triumvirate. 
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42 

Battle of Philifqit: Antony and Octavlan 
victorious over Brutus and Cassius. 
Triumvirate divided Roman world. 

• 31 

War between Octavtan and Antony; Battle 
of Actium; Octavlaji supreme. 

30 

Annexation of Egypt. 
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D. The Romin &inpir« (30 B.C. ■'410 A.D.)« 
t. The Augustaji Age (SO B.C. -14 A.D>) . 

a. The polittcal settlement , ...pa^e 184 

b. Augustus^ social and administrative 

reforms , ... 185 

c. Financial reorganiaatlon.183 

d. Military reforms . 100 

e. Foreign policy .. 191 

f. Geographical and social survey of the 

^man Empire .. 193 

g. Culture of the Augustan age.104 


a. The political settlement< 

When Octavlan overthrevr Antony he acquired unchallenged 
power over the whole Roman Empire. The fate of the Roman 
world rested largely on his decisions. Peace, stability, and an 
end to the Incessant cMt war were almost universally desired: 
at the same time, Roman sentiment was profoundly attached to 
the republican form of government which had raised Rome so 
high among the nations of the earih> Octavian was able to satisfy 
both aspirations: he brought internal peace to the Roman state and 
he 'restored the Republic.' 

Peace depended on the control of generals and armies, which 
Octavian reserved for himself; the restoration of the Republic 
meant a return to old forms of government. But Octavian modi> 
fled the repuldlcan institutions of Rome in ruimerous details; and 
the net eflect of the changes was to make his will pre-eminent in 
matters of state policy. Thus the restoration of the Republic did 
not create chaos again. The power of the revived republican insti¬ 
tutions was weak from the beginning, and the future was to show 
that in restoring the republic Octavian in fact founding the 
Roman empire. 

In 27 B.C., after his victorious return from the war with Antony, 
Octavian formally relinquished his extraordinary powers to the 
Senate. Thus the Republic was officially re-established. In gr^itude 
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the Seitale bestowed on him the honorific appellation "Augustas* 
by which Octavlas was afterwards generally known. More than 
this, the Senate gave him pro-consular power in Syria, Spain, and 
Gaul for a period of ten years, thereby assuring Ai^ustus* con¬ 
tinued control of nearly HI of the Roman army. Two legions — 
one In Macedonia, the other In Africa - were exempted from Augus¬ 
tus' control by this aettlementr but in 23 B.C. he was granted an 
overriding military authority even In these cases - the so-called 
imperitim proconsulare maius . Thus, control of the Roman armies 
was effectively concentrated in the hands of one man, and the danger 
of civil war between rival armies and generals was removed. 

Until 23 B.C. Augustus himself held successive consulships; 
after that year he declined re-election to this office save on ex¬ 
ceptional occ-aslonSn His legal power thereafter rested on two ex¬ 
traordinary prerogatives: the power of a tribme and command of 
the armies. He tilled the supreme religious office of pontifex 
maximus after 13 B.C. when Lepidus, his former colleague in the 
iecoii^rhimvirate, died. In addllion, Augustus was princeps of 
the Senate and first citiaen of the Republic. These positions car¬ 
ried no definite powers, but from his position as prlncepe derives 
the name by which Augustus’ government is usually called: the 
principate. 

The prlnclfHte lasted for more than two centuries, and during 
that long period wars were ott the whole unimportant, and most of 
them were fought by professional soldiers on the distant frontiers 
of the Empire where they hardly affected the lives of the ordinary 
ifthabitants of the Roman world. The success of the Augustan politi¬ 
cal settlement must be measured against the Incessant disorder 
that preceded and the destructive wars that came after the relative 
peace which the principate brought to the Roman world. 

b, Augustus' social and administrative reforms, 

Augustus based hts campaign against Antony on an appeal to 
Roman and Italian sentiment; and in the reorganization of society 
and government which he carried through after his victory, he con¬ 
tinued to rely mainly on the support and cooperation of the Italian 
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paiwiatloii. The provinces were not taltjen into any sort of active 
partnership with lUly* except insolar as some provincials 
Roman citiienship by virtue ol earlier grants or through descent 
from Roman colonists- 

The wholesale proscriptions ol (he civil war largely destroyed 
the Senatorial class ol the late ftejublici Augustus reconstituted 
the Senate, limiting its membership to flWl) and entablisMng strict 
property and moral qualifications for membership. In theory the 
Senate retained all its earlier rights. However^ in those provinces 
where Augustus eaercised pro-consular power, the Senate s prac¬ 
tical control became nil. Yet some provinces remained under the 
old system of government. These are often called 'Senatorial* 
provinces to diaUnguish them from the ’Imperial* provinces which 
Were under Augustus' personal control. In general, the Senatorial 
provinces were those where no important army garrison wae needed. 
Particular provinces were shifted from imperial to Senatorial con¬ 
trol as they became pacified and the legionary garrisons could be 
Withdrawn, Converaely. if war threatened in a Senatorial province, 
it was usually transferred to (or a portion of it split off and put 
under) imperial control. The old republican magistracies of Rome 
continued to be filled by annual election. Yet Augustus adopted the 
practice of recommending particular candidates, and his recommen¬ 
dation became nearly equivalent to election, since no one cared or 
perhaps dared to flout his wiU, In addition. Augustus regularly ap¬ 
pointed members ol the Senate to the principal military commands 
and provincial governorships which lay within his personal gill. 

He adopted the policy of entrusting command in active campaigns 
oiainly to members of his own family, thus minimizing the danger 
of revolt by a successful general. 

The equestrians, too, were drawn into the service of the gov¬ 
ernment. Lesser mllUary commands were offered to them and 
imperial procurators were recruited from their ranks. Procurators 
administered the various governmental fimctlons which were en¬ 
trusted to Augustus by the Senate. Most of them attended to the col¬ 
lection of taxes in the Imperial provinces, and were under the 
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supervision of a, governor of Senatorial rank. In some provlnceSj 
however, equestrian procurators were la aupreme control, respon¬ 
sible directly to Augustus. Special tasks, auch as the administra¬ 
tion of the grain supply for the city of Home, the command of the 
Praetorian guard (a privileged force stationed in Italy), and of the 
city police (which Augustus organized for the first time) were also 
is the hands of equestrlaiiB. 

The administrative jobs thus opened up to members of the 
equestrian class proved so attractive that few of them preferred 
to continue banking, trading, or other business careers. The social 
rote of the equestrian class consequently underwent a rapid change; 
equestrians had been rivals of the Senate and supported an opposi¬ 
tion political party; they now became predominantly a group of 
government officials and landowners. The political conflict, which 
bad been so acute in the later years oI the Roman repuUic, there¬ 
upon disappeared. Trade and Industry were largely relinquished 
to foreigners, especially to immlgraids from the eastern part of 
the Empire. 

The city of Rome continued to support a large proletariat; and 
a recurrent problem of the Empire was to secure the supply of grain 
for free distribution to the swarm of impoverished citizens in the 
capital. Augustus undertook this task at the request of the Senate, 
and mjcceeded In organizing it more systematically, so that short¬ 
ages seldom occurred, and occasions for rioting were thereby re¬ 
duced. The popular assembUes continued to function throughout 
Augustus' lifetime, but as vestigial forms. His successor, TiberioSt 
transferred the right to elect magistrates from the {sople to the 
Senate. Elections had become so much a mere formality that there 
was no perceptible opposition to this move. 

The new senatorial and equestrian classes were recrolted not 
merely from the city of Rome but from all of Italy. In the late days 
of the Republic nearly all of the local townsmen of Italy had been 
granted full Roman citizenship; hence, any ma n of sufficient prop¬ 
erty, native to an Italian town, became eligible for a Senatorial or 
equestrian career. In point of fact, most of the Senators and 
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equestrlaiM came fiom }ust such towns. Italy also provided a 
ma in recruiting ground for the army, since Roman ciitienslup was 
a prerequisite for military service in the legions. An ordinary 
soldier who rose through the ranks to the position of centurion 
(about equivalent to master sergeant to our army) could usually 
establish himself to his native town or elsewhere as a member of 
Ihe equestrian order when his army service was finished; and his 
sons might then enter upon higher offices, and rise to the Senate 
itself, given luck and capacity. 

The classes, although rigidly defined according to wealth, were 
in no sense closed castes; and the continued faiure of the upper 
classes to reproduce themselves meant that there was always room 
at the top. Thus the system worked to draft the most active and am¬ 
bitious men from the Italian towns into the service of the govern¬ 
ment; and it was on their loyalty and contentment that the govern¬ 
ment mainly depended. Insofar as Roman cUtoenshlp had been ex¬ 
tended to the provincials, they too shared to this Udder of promo¬ 
tion, but it was not until the second century A.O, that the provinces 
came Into full partnership with Italy* 

c. Financial reorganisation. 

The wealth of the provinces and of Italy had been damaged by 
the civU wars; and economic recovery came only by degrees. After 
30 B C Augustus* wars did not bring in large windfalls of treasure 
and as had the wars of the late Republic, so this extraordinary 
source of Income was cat off. As a result, the government found 
Itself chronically short of funds, and Augustus on several occasions 
found It necesaary to replenish the treasury with gifts from his 
personal resources. In fact, Augustus accumulated tremendous 
personal wealth so that his private Income began to take on some 
of the Characteristics of public moneys. He kept the whole province 
of Egypt as a personal possession, and in other parts of the Empire 
(mainly from Antony in the east) he acquired vast estates by legacy 
and by confiscation. 

The central problem of Augustus’ financial administration was 
to get enough ready cash to pay the wages of the soldiers and, 
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supervlaljQii of % governor of Senatorial rank. In some provinces, 
hnnreverj equestrian procuratorB were in supreme control, respon¬ 
sible directly to AugustuB. Special tasks, such as the administra¬ 
tion of the grain supply for the city of Rome, the command of the 
Praetorian guard {a privileged force stationed In Italy), and of the 
city police (which Augustus organized for the first lime) were also 
In the hands of equestrians. 

The administrative jobs thus opened up to members of the 
equestrian class proved so attractive that few of them preferred 
to continue banking, trading, or other business careers. The social 
rote of the equestrian class consequently underwent a rapid change: 
equestrians had been rivals of the Senate and supported an opposi¬ 
tion political party; they now became predominantly a group of 
government officials and landowners. The political conflict, which 
had been so acute in the later years of the Homan republic, there¬ 
upon disappeared. Trade and industry were largely reilnqulshed 
to foreigners, especially to immigrants from the eastern part of 
the Empire. 

The city of Rome continued to support a large proletariat^ and 
a recurrent problem of the Empire was to secure the supply of grain 
for free distribution to the swarm of inopoverlshed citizens in the 
capital. Augustus undertook this task at the request of the Senate, 
and succeeded In organizing it more systemaJJcaily, so that short¬ 
ages seldom occurred, and occasions for rioting were thereby re¬ 
duced. The popular aaeemblies continued to function throughout 
Augustus' lifetime, but as vestigial forms. His successor, Tiberius, 
transferred the right to elect magistrates from the people to the 
Senate. Elections had become bo much a mere formality that there 
was no perceptible opposition to this move. 

The new senatorial and equestrian classes were recruited not 
merely from the city of Rome but from all of Italy, In the late days 
of the RepubUc nearly all of the local towimmen of Italy had been 
granted lull Roman citizenship; hence, any man of sufficient prop¬ 
erly, native to an Italian town, became eligible for a Senatorial or 
equestrian career, to point of fact, most of the Senators and 


equestrians came from just such towns, Italy alsa provided a 
main recruiting ground for the army, since Roman citizenship was 
a prerequisite for military service In the legions. An ordinary 
soldier who rose through the ranks to the position of centurion 
{about equivalent to master sergeant in our army) could usually 
establish himself in his native town or elsewhere as a member of 
the equestrian order when his army service was finished; and his 
sons might then enter upon higher offices, and rise to the Senate 
Itself, given luck and capacity. 

The classes, although rigidly defined according to wealth, were 
in no sense closed castes; and Ihe continued failure of the upper 
classes to reproduce themselves meant that there was always room 
at the top. Thus the system worked to draft the most active and am¬ 
bitious men from the Italian towns into the service of the govern¬ 
ment; and it was on their loyalty and conientment that the govern¬ 
ment mainly depended, insofar as Roman citizenship had been ex¬ 
tended to the provincials, they too shared In this ladder of promo¬ 
tion, but It was not until the second century A,D. that the provinces 
came Into full partnership with Italy, 

c. Financial reorganization. 

The wealth of the provinces and of Italy had been damaged by 
the civil wars; and economic recovery came only by degrees. After 
30 JJ.C. Augustus* wars did not bring in large windfailB of treasure 
and booty as had the wars of the late Republic, so this extraordinary 
source of income was cut off. As a result, the government found 
itseU chronically short of funds, and Augustus on several occasions 
found it neceasary to replenish the treasury with gifts from hla 
personal resources. In fact, Augustus accumulated tremendous 
personal wealth so that his private Income began to take on some 
of the characteristics of public moneys. He kept the whole province 
of Egypt as a personal possession, and in other parts of the Empire 
(mainly from Antony in the east) he acquired vast estates by legacy 
and by coni i scat inn* 

The central problem of Augustus' financial administration was 
to get enough ready cash to pay the wages of the soldiers and, 
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in particulnr, to ajccumulate sutficient money to pay discharge 
bemuses to veterans. The ordiioTy income of the state was not 
sufficient to meet this need; and tovard the end of hts life Augus¬ 
tus established new buces, with the approval of the Senate. Pro¬ 
ceeds from a sales tax applicable to Italy, an inheritance tax pay¬ 
able by all Roman citizens, and a tax on the manumission of slaves 
were paid Into a special military treasury from which veterans' 
bonuses were thereafter paid. 

In the provinces, Augustus greatly restricted the abuses of 
tax collection which had flourished under the Republic. In prov¬ 
inces assigned to his direct control by the Senate, equestrian 
procurators were put in charge of taxes; (n Senatorial provinces 
the old system of tax farming persisted, but new regulations, and 
the fact that governors were paid handsome salaries, reduced graft 
and extortion. Under the principate, tax farming ceased to he an 
important source of wealth for Roman citixens; and tax contracts 
were usually let locally. A census of some or perhaps of all the 
provinces was undertaken In order to adjust the tax burden more 
equitably; and after E A>B. Imperial procurators were assigned 
even to Senatorial provinces where they collected the special taxes 
for the military treasury and administered the estates which be¬ 
longed personally to the emperor. Within a few decades, the duties 
of these procurators were extended, until the old tax farming sys¬ 
tem came to an end. 

The total population of the Empire under Augustus probably 
numbered between 10 and lOf) million, not more than a third of what 
the same area supports today. Out of the total, nearly five million 
were Roman cltlxens. Population growth came nearly to an end 
after Augustus' time, for gains in some provinces such as Gaui 
and Africa were offset by decline In other areas, such as Italy and 
Greece. It seems likely that by the end of the second century A.O, 
the total population of the Western provinces had declined seriously, 
though numerical estimates are quite Impossible. 

d. Military reforms. 

One of Augustus' main tasks was to reorganiae the army and 
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assure tliat it would aot again rise Ld support of some successful 
general to challenge the central authority of the Roman state. His 
first concern after the end of the civil war was to reduce the size 
of the army to majiageable proportions. Nearly half of the soldiers 
were discharged tn the years Inunediately after Actium, and all of 
them were given either land or cash bonuses which Augustus per¬ 
sonally supplied. The army which he retained numbered about 
250,000 men, of whom about half were legiouarlea. Iialf auxiliaries. 
The legionaries were Roman ctUzens mainly recruited from Italy, 
as we have seen. The auxiliaries, an the other hand, were recruited 
among the more warlike provincials, and usually kept their native 
arma and tactical formations. They were, however, placed under 
the command of Roman officers. Both legionaries and auxiliaries 
were voluntarily recruited. For a poor Roman citizen, service in 
the army offered an avenue to social advancement, and the prospect 
of a liberal bonus upon discharge. The auxiliaries could look for¬ 
ward to gaining Roman citizenship when their term of service was 
up. Legionaries served twenty years; auxiliariea, twenty-five; hut, 
despite Augustus' special taxes, funds were not always available to 
pay bonuses to time-expired veterans, and they were often kept in 
service for a number of years beyond their term. This practice 
naturally led to discontent, and Immediately alter Augustus’ death 
provoked a short-lived mutiny. 

e. Foreign policy. 

Augustus did not allow the army to remain idle, A long series 
of campaigns extended the boundaries of the Empire north to the 
Danube. In addition, Augustus subdued the Alpine tribes for the 
first time, and pacified northwestern Spain. In the east, he aban¬ 
doned the plana nurtured by Crassus, Caesar, and Antony for con¬ 
quest of the Parthian empire, and made a diplomatic settlement by 
which the northern Euphrates and the Arabian desert became the 
Roman boundary. Between 12 and B B.C . the territory between the 
Rhine and the Elbe rivers was conquered; and In 6 A.O, Augustus’ 
stepson, Tiberius, started on a campaign designed to subdue the 
only remaining important German kingdom, located in what is today 
Bohemia, However, a revolt In his rear, in Pannonla, south of the 
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Danube, made It necessary to withdraw. Three years later, n 
German confederacy under Armlnlus inlllcted a serious defeat on 
a Roman army, and the land between the Rhine and Elbe was ahan* 
doned. Thereafter Augustus gave up plans lor further conquests, 
and rapid expansion of the Roman empire came to an end, 

1, Geographical and social survey of the Roman empire. 

The Roman empire as It had taken shape by the end of Augus¬ 
tus* life ringed the Mediterranean Sea, and in the north extended 
well into western and central Europe, In the east It included only 
a pan of the ancient center of Oriental eivUiaailon: Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. In these areas the age-old social pat¬ 
terns, combining Hellenistic with Oriental elements, persisted. City 
life Was firmly established, and trade and manufacturing were car¬ 
ried on actively. The Greek language was a universal medium of 
trade and culture in the east, although a wide variety of native 
languages continued to exist among the cotmnon people, especially 
in country districts. Peculiarly Roman attitudes or culture never 
penetrated these regions to any significant degree. 

In Africa, the Sahara provided an effective natural boundary 
to the south. Roman possessions extended along the Mediterran¬ 
ean coast, and penetrated inland as far as skillful water engineering 
permitted. The province of Africa, lying around Carthage, became 
Romanized to a considerable extent, although the Punic language 
continued to be spoken until the fifth century A.D, and even later. 
Municipal organization took root save in the far west (Mauretania), 
where tribal government persisted throughout Roman times. The 
province of Africa became an Important source of grain for the 
city of Rome, surpassing Sicily and rivalling the other granary of 
the Empire, Egypt. Egypt remained always a land apart. Its ad¬ 
ministration continued the patterns of Ptoletnaic government, and 
the whole land was counted as the private property of the emperor. 
The prosperity of Egypt steadily declined under the Homan adminis¬ 
tration for reasons that are far from clear. 

In Europe, the Roman empire embraced two distinct geographi¬ 
cal regions. (!) a Mediterranean zone and (2) a continental zone. 
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(1} Spain (except Ute central plateau), Ital^ and Greece, 
southern Trance and the eastern shores of the Adriatic all lie 
within the Mediterranean climatic zone. It was In this region that 
classical ctvUizatton first arose; and between SOO B.C. and 3f)0 
A.D. the characteristic social patterns of classural civilization 
established themselvea throughout the Mediterranean belt of 
Europe, Economic life and political administration came to be 
organized arovuid urban centers. In the western regions, Roman 
civilization and the Latin Language predominated; east of the 
Adriatic in the Mediterranean acne, Greek language and Greek 
culture remained supreme. Thus the Roman empire was cultur¬ 
ally divided into two great halves: in the west, Roman; in the 
east, HeUenlstic. 

tinder Augustus and his successors, the western, Romanized 
half of the Empire dominated the east as far as politics was con¬ 
cerned, for the imperial civil service and army were mainly re¬ 
cruited from Italy and the Romanized provinces. Economically, 
however, the East, particularly the Orientai East, was more active. 
Trade and industry never flourished on the same scale in the west¬ 
ern cities as in the eastern ones. The urban ruling class of Spain, 
southern France, and Italy were usually landowners, not merchants 
or manufacturers. In the third century A.D. the superior economic 
organization of the east provided the basis for the reassertion of 
its political autonomy; and in the following century the split between 
the two halves became irreparable. 

(2) The conquests of Caesar north of the Loire in Gaul and of 
Augustus' generals in the Oanubian area advanced the Roman fron¬ 
tiers into a different climatic and geographical zone; continental 
and western Europe. In these regions rain is more atamdant and 
fails the year round. Soil is deeper and richer. The agricultural 
techniques which suited the Mediterranean lands were ill-adapted 
to the conditions of the north. Forests and swamps made Land 
clearance difficult, and some of the crops which were character¬ 
istic of the Mediterranean zone could not grow in the north where 
winters were more severe and the weather more cloudy. 
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During Roman times the rich plain and valley soils of the 
north were never fully exploited. Regions which were later to be 
the center of Western clvllliattoa remained largely forest and 
swamp. Only hill slopes and chalk or Loess soils ^on which the 
natural drainage was unusually good, and where heavy forests did 
not grow naturally), were broken to the plow. Population remained 
scanty, and cities were comparatively scarce, save where perma¬ 
nent Roman garrisons established themselves along the frontiers. 
These region a remained frontier districts, only imperfectly Incor¬ 
porated into Mediterranean society and civilization. 

Nevertheless, Latin spread widely, especially among the upper 
classes both in Gaul and In the Danube regions: and with the Latin 
language spread a familiarity with the civilized ways of the Roman 
world. Many municipalities were organized, often following older 
tribal lines of demarcation; and the presence of Roman armies 
acted as a powerful agent of Romanizatlon, Greek language 
culture did not penetrate far Into the continental zone, even in the 
Balkan peninsula. Yet urban life, on which classical civilization 
was profoundly based, remained comparatively weak and tenuous 
in the north; and when the Mediterranean center weakened In the 
third century A.D. and barbarian invasions began, the facade of 
urban, classical civilization in these regions soon crumbled away, 

g. Culture of the Augustan age. 

During the years of Augustus’ ruie, a conscious effort was 
made to revive and restore old Roman ways in religion and morals. 
In the field of literature and art, Greek examples were not rejected; 
but in the hands of such men as Vergil, Horace, Livy, and the Augus¬ 
tan architects and sculptors, a definite Roman spirit found expres¬ 
sion through Greek forms. 

Augustus looked upon religion as one of the bulwarks of the 
Roman state, and he used his political power to revive ceremonies 
and rebuild temples which had fallen Into decay during late republi¬ 
can times. He tolerated, though he did not encourage, the worship 
of himself as a god, txjt insisted that his worship be always united 
with the cult of Rome. In Italy Itself, however, Augustus did not 
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permit worablp of the emperor, for such customs were felt to be 
Roman. 

The Augustan age was one of great building activity. Augustus 
is said to have boasted that he found Rome a city of brick and left 
it a city of marble. Numerous temples, baths, public buildings, 
arcades, and aqueducts were erected, making Rome as magnificent 
as any city of the Hellenistic east. Sculpture combined realistic 
portraiture fof the sort developed in the time of the Republic) with 
the use of allegorical figures, and aerved sometimes as a vehicle 
lor propaganda — for example, the account of AuguBtus’ achieve¬ 
ments carved on the breastplate of his statue of Prlma Porta. 

Literature, too, served Augustus' policy of promoting a Roman 
patriotic revival. Maecenas, a wealthy friend of Augustus, formed 
a brilliant literary circle, whose most famous members were 
Vergil and Horace. Vergil (t0-l9 B-C.) was a native of Cisalpine 
Caul. His estate was confiscated after the battle of Philippi, but 
through the patronage of Maecenas another one was granted to him, 
Vergil repaid his benefactor hy embodying the Ideals and hopes of 
Augustus in his poetry, not because he wrote to order, but because 
Vergil personally shared the ideals and Roman patriotism for which 
Augustus had come to stand. His earliest poems, the Eclogues , 
were modelled on the idylls of Theocritus; the Georgies describe the 
life and work of the small farmer in Italy, and bear a certain like¬ 
ness to Hesiod's Works and Days ; his greatest work, the Aeneld , 
is an epic poem describing the career of the mythical fovmder of 
the Roman race, and is consciously modelled on. Homer. Yet despite 
the Greek Influence on all of Vergil's poetry, he la distinguished by 
a stubbornly Tt aHan sentiment and proud Roman patrloUsm. His 
poems, particularly the Aeneid , became enormously popular and 
played a significant part in shaping Roman altitudes In later cen¬ 
turies. His portrayal of Aeneas, directed and dominated by a sense 
of pletas - perhaps best translated by the words 'reverent dutiful¬ 
ness' - became something of a standard ideal for Roman character. 
Strangely enough, the Fourth Eclogue, in which Vergil predicts the 
birth of a child who will bring back the Golden Age, came to be 
Interpreted by Cbristians as a prediction of the birth of Christ. 
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They therefore counted Vergil as a pagan prophet ^ and hts poems 
remainect popular in medieval times. 

Horace (65-8 B.C J was the son of a freedman, and fougbl for 
a while against Augustus and Antony Immediately after Caesar’s 
assassination. He too acquired an estate through Maecenas’ patron¬ 
age, and alter Vergil's death succeeded to something Ithe an oaicUl 
poet laureaieship. He wrote lyric and didactic poetry in a variety 
of forms - odes, epodes, satires, and epistles. His style is more 
self-conscious and formal than that of Catullus, his principal rival 
as a Latin lyric poet. 

A quite different spirit breathes in the works of Ovid (^3 B.C, - 
17 A.DJ, He catered to the frivolous aristocracy of Home with 
poems such as the Art of Love , and versified some of the Greek 
myths Ut his Metamorphoses. Such poems did not endear Ovid to 
Augustus, who strove to reform the morals ol Rome; and in 8 A.D. 
Ovid was banished (for what exact reason is not known) to a remote 
corner of the Empire where he died. 

The great prose work of the Augustan age was Livy’s History 
of Rome . Livy (S9 B.C, - 17 A.D.) was, like Vergil* a native of 
Cisalpine Gaul. His history covered the whole expanse of Roman 
history from the fomu^tion ol the city to his own time, but only 
parts ol it have survived in full, the rest being preserved only in 
epitome. His history is Inspired by a profound admiration for the 
great days of the Republic and for the personal and public virtues 
which had made Rome great. His view of history put great empha¬ 
sis upon individual character, and some of Livy's heroes - Ctnctn- 
natua, Regulus, Sclpio Alrlcanus ^ come alive like figures of epic 
poetry. But Livy's general mood was one of stern nostalgia for the 
glories and virtues of a vanished past, since his stout republican¬ 
ism did not permit him to see In the Augustan princlpate any hope 
of real revival. 

Nostalgia, indeed, became under the prlncipate a pervasive 
element In Roman literature - It Is surely significant that the 
greatest Latin poet, Vergil, found his greatest subject in Rome's 
earliest days. A parallel movement in the plastic arts took the 
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forin of deliberale imitation of archaic styles; and the Augustan 
attempt to revive old religious forms smacks of the same back¬ 
ward-looking spirit. The peace which Augustus brought to the 
wracked body politic certainly stirred new hope in many hearts, 
but It failed to bring new life to the culture of the Classical world. 

2. The Principate after Augustus {H-180 A-D. }. 

a. The JulLo-Claudian emperors 

(14-6aA.I>.) page 107 

b. The Flavian emperors (69-96 A.D.) . . , 198 

c. The Adoptive emperors (96-lBO A.D.). . 200 

d. Social and economic . .. 201 

Ij Provincial municipla .. 201 

2 ) Decline of slavery . ..-. 203 

3) Changes In the compoeition of the 

army ..* 206 

4) The economy .............. 207 

e. Culture .. 206 
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1) Paganism ................ 209 

2) Judaism. ..210 

3) ChrlstlanRy ... -. 211 
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a. The Julio “Cl audian emperors (14-68 A.D.}. 

Tiberius 14-37 A.O. 

Caligula 37-41 A-D. 

Claudius 41-54 A.O. 

Nero 54-66 A.D. 

Though Augustus always preferred to regard bimsell as a 
magistrate of the Republic, in fact his power verged on monarchy, 
and he made arrangements during his lifetime for the succession. 
Augustus outlived nearly all his blood relatives, so that imperial 
power devolved upon hie step-son, Tiberius. Members of Tiberius’ 
fami ly - the Julio-Claudtan house - continued as emperors unlll 
60 A.D. when Nero was overthrown fay a military revolt. During 
years, the provinces enjoyed a fairly eijultable government. 















but In Rom« Itself recurrent friction and distrust marred relations 
between the emperors and the Senate, some of whose members stiil 
clung to republican Ideals. Much de pentad on the hull victual charac¬ 
ter of the emperor. Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero all quarrelled with 
the Senate, and resorted freely to trial and execution of their oppo¬ 
nents. The imperiai family itself was rent by intrigue and quarreie; 
and of Augustus' four immediate successors, only Tiberius (prob¬ 
ably) and Claudius (possibly) died natural deaths. 

The reign of Claudius is notabJe for his policy of extending 
citizenship to the Inhabttanta of the Romanized western provinces. 
Claudius even co-opted Gauls into the Senate, seeking, perhaps, to 
bring the provinces Into active partnership in the government of the 
Empire, luring hJs reign, too, the imperial bureaucracy underwent 
a vast expansion, as one function after another was transferred 
from the Senate to the emperorts sphere of action. Claudius also 
began the conquest of Srltaln, and made Mauretania and Thrace 
Into Roman provinces by annexing former client kingdoms. 

b. The Flavian emperors (69-96 A.D.) 

Vespasian 69-79 A.D. 

Titus 79-81 A,D. 

Domltian 81-96 A.O. 

Nero committed suicide when the Praetorians and other army 
units revolted against his capricious government, A period of civil 
war and confusion followed. Three emperors were proclaimed 
within a year, but the candidate who eventually secured power was 
T, Flavius Vespasianua, a man who had risen through the imperial 
bureaucracy from relatively humble origins in an Italian town. He 
managed to restore peace and military discipline, and administered 
the government with care and parsimony. 

Under Domltian, a serious economic crisis manifested itself 
in Italy. The price of wine fell disastrously. The cause was prob¬ 
ably the disappearance of an export market for Italian wine which 
resulted from the spread of viticulture to the western provinces, 
and especially to Gaul. Thus while the prosperity of the western 
provinces * or at least of the landowning classes in those provinces - 


Increased, economic decay manifested itself in Ita]y« Doinitlan 
tried to meet the crisis by forbidding the planting of more vines 
in [taly» and by ordering the uprooting of half the vineyards of the 
provinces; but the decree does not appear to have been effectively 
enforced. In any case prosperity did not return to Italy* Italian 
population seemingly fell offj. or at least ceased to grow, Italian 
recruits for the army could no longer be found In sufficient num¬ 
bers; and more and more soldiers and officials were recruited 
from the more Romanized of the western provinces. As a result, 
Italy tended to lose the peculiar and privileged position It had en¬ 
joyed under Augustus and the early emperors. 

Serious foreign wars troubled the Flavian emperors. In Judea, 
a Jewish revolt was suppressed only after hard fighting (66-70 A.D.); 
the triangle between the upper Rhine and the upper Danube was an¬ 
nexed and Roman power in Britain extended In a series of campaigns; 
but along the lower Danube, Domitlan met a serious Chech from the 
Dacians, a people Inhabiting what is today part of Rumania, and also 
engaged in a number of inconcLustve campaigns against German 
tribes who were living in the plain of Hungary. 

Opposlticm to the emperors continued to smoulder among (he 
members of the Senate. Some of them, stimulated by Stoic philoso¬ 
phers, developed a theory of government which asserted that heredi¬ 
tary power was fundamentaily wrong. They proposed instead that 
each emperor should choose the best man from among the Senators 
as his successor* Vespasian defied this theory by handing his power 
down to his son, Titus; and when Titus died, his younger brother 
Domltian made good his claim to supreme power. But the opposition 
in the Senate became embittered by Domltian's 'usurpation' (it was 
perhaps also influenced by the economic difficulties which faced 
Italian Landowners}; and Domltian resorted freely to execution of 
recalcitrant Senators. Yet in some sense the Senatorial opposition 
won a victory, (or after Domitlan had been assassinated in 96 A.O., 
the Roman empire was governed by a series of 'adoptive* emperors, 
and the hereditary principle of succession was not brought Into play. 
The fact that until the time of Marcus Auretius, none of the 'adoptive' 
emperors happened to have a son undoubtedly helped the translation 
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of the theory into practice. 

c» The Adoptive emperorn, 90-180 A.D. 


Nerva 
Trajan 
Hadrian 
Antoninufl Plus 
Marcua Aurelius 


96- 98 A.D, 
98-117 A.D. 
117-138 AJ5. 
138-101 A.D, 
161-180 A.D. 


Domiilan*8 assassination stirred unrest in many quarters, 
and Nerva, an aged Senator who succeeded to the throne, stilled 
discontent only by adopting Trajan, a successful military com¬ 
mander, as his son and successor. Trajan was himself of Spanish 
birth, and his accession to the throne of the Caesars reflected the 
transformation which had come over the Roman govenunent. It 
rested no longer on ttalians alone, but on the loyalty of the land 
owners of all the western provinces, 

Trajan embarked on a series of wars. He conquered Dacia 
after two hard-fought campaigns, and made Lt a Romaji province. 

It was settled principally by Roman veterans, and the modern 
Rumanians claim descent from them. In the east, war with Parthia 
resulted in the annexation of Mesopotamia; but Hadrian, Trajan's 
successor, abandoned this province at once so that it came within 
the sphere of Roman power for only two or three years. After the 
time of Trajan, Roman armies generally fell back on the defensive. 
Walls were built in Britain and parts of Germany to mark the fron¬ 
tier and to make the interception of ra.lderB from barbarian lands 
easier. Campaigns occasionally took Roman soldiers outside these 
fortifications, but the days of Roman expansion had come to an end. 

The long-standing frlcUon between emperor and Senate ceased 
with the reigns of Nerva and Trajan, The immediate issue at stake 
- hereditary succession - did not arise, since Trajan had no chil¬ 
dren; and the individual characters of succeeding emperors were 
such as to give the Senate no cause for discontent. 

Measures to check the economic decay of Italy were undertaken 
by Nerva and carried through by Trajan. A loan fund for the relief 
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of tmpoveriBhed small landowners was established; and repayments 
were asstened to the municipal dies of Italy, where the money was 
supposed to be used to reward parents of large families^ But the 
measures did not succeed in chectdng the decline of Italian popula¬ 
tion nor In arresting the decay of Italian agriculture, tn the second 
century A J>,, Italy became what Greece had been in the third cen¬ 
tury B.C., a land oppressed by poverty and plagued by depopulation. 

Under Hadrian and his successor, Antoninus Pius, the Empire 
remained at peace except for a few border skirmishes and a second 
Jewish revolt (132-35 A.D.}. The Jewish revolt, which was put down 
ruthlessly, resulted in the near extermination of the Jewish popula¬ 
tion of Palestine. Hadrian was distinguished by his active concern 
for the welfare of the provtncea, spending much ol his time travel¬ 
ling through the Empire. He was a warm admirer of Greek culture. 

Marcus Aurelius (161-St) A.D.}, himself a Stoic philosopher, 
was the last of the adoptive emperors. Ounng his reign, serious 
wars broke out In the east and also along the middle Danube, and 
the econon:iy of the empire manifested an ominous weakness, tn 
order to get money for his campaigns, Marcus resorted to sale of 
the crown Jewels. Moreover, during his reign a plague swept the 
Empire, and may have killed as much as a quarter of the popula¬ 
tion. 

It is obvious that behind the facaefe of peace and prosperity, 
the Roman empire was suffering from serious Ills. The shocks of 
war and disease which struck In the time of Marcus Aurelius do 
not seem in themselves enough to account for the tlnanciai diffi¬ 
culties of his reign; and It seems probable that the landowning class 
of the western provinces, on which the Empire had come to depend, 
was growing smaller and less willing or perhaps leas able to pro¬ 
tect the Empire. Whatever the cause, the fabric of Roman society 
proved itself fragile In the test which came during the next century. 

d. Social and economic. 

1) Provincial munlclpia . As familiarity with Roman civiliza¬ 
tion spread through the western provinces, local municipalities 
were organized on the pattern of Rome itself, so that by the second 
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Eoman Aqueduct 

ThlA aqueduct In aouthem Franco near Nimea gives an Indication of the scale ol Koman public works. 






century A,D. the Roman empire can be described an aa agglomer¬ 
ation of cities, each surrounded by a dependent country area. There 
were, of course, many local variations, but a definite tendency to¬ 
ward uniformity in government and social structure was manlfeat. 
An ordinary provincial municipality was governed by elected mag¬ 
istrates who served without pay. and indeed normally paid for the 
prlvUege of holding office. Most of the fine buildings which came 
to decorate provincial towns were constructed by private persons 
as gifts to their native town. The magtatrates were regularly as¬ 
sisted by a Senate, whose members in the West were known as ^ 
curiones . or curiaies - The cunales were normally local landown¬ 
ers, Popular assemblies existed in some towns, twt, as in Rome 
Itself, they generally sank into insignificance or disappeared en- 
tlrely mtder the principate* 

From the point of view of the central government, the most im¬ 
portant function of municipal governments was the collection of 
taxes, In addition, the municlpaliUes administered lusUce within 
the territory assigned to them, and were responsible for mainte¬ 
nance of roads, and lor the transport of Imperial officials and mes- 

sages. 

In the eastern parts of the Roman empire, where city life was 
much older, the variety in municipal organization was greater than 
in the West. Trading and industrial groups in the population were 
more numerous and influential, and in some cases these classes 
continued lo meet In popular assemblies and played an active part 
In £oc^ government. 

2) Decline of slavery. With the cessation of large scale war¬ 
fare, the supply of slaves shrank. Their price rose as a result, 
and It became necessary for owners to make arrangements which 
would permit slaves to reproduce themselves, l.e., permit staves 
to marry and raise families. Furthermore, the agricultural crisis 
in Italy at the end ol the first and throughout the second century, 
made slave plantations generally unprofitable, since the Italian 
market for wine and oQ was glutted. Landowners usually met 
the difficulty by abandoning large-scale production for the market, 
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aJKi broke up their estates into small holdings, which they let out 
to slaves or to free men hi return for payments in kind, labor serv¬ 
ice, and small money rents. The result of suck a shift was to 
raise the status of slaves by degrees until they became scarcely 
different from ordinary iree men; but, at the same time, the free 
and Independent farmers (insofar as any had survived in Italy or 
had ever existed in the western provinceslf sank to dependence on 
the great landlords. In the western provinces, tenant farmers were 
known as colon!, whether they originated slave or free. The change 
was gradual. It only began in some areas during the second cen¬ 
tury A.D., but was to spread widely in later times. 

Zy Changes in the composition of the army. During the peace¬ 
ful years of the second century, the Roman armies lost much of 
their mobility- Permanent garrison posts were established at 
strategic points along the frontier, and towns tended to grow up 
around such camps. Recniitment from Italy became unimportant 
alter the first century; and in the second century, provincial towns¬ 
men, too, ceased to flow into the ranks of the legions, in their 
places there came sons of colonl ; and more and more commonly, 
recruits were gathered from the Immediate locality of each legion¬ 
ary camp. Soldiers were not legally permitted to marry, but many 
of them did contract irregular unions, and dieir sons became an 
important source of new recruits. The alae of the army remained 
nearly conslant, but Its military efficiency undoubtedly declined. 
Even more important, the psychological ties between the soldiers 
and the ruling class of urban landowners, and between the various 
frontier armies and the central government, were weakened. Sol¬ 
diers who were bom in the camp, who were recruited locally, and 
who seldom travelled beyond the Immediate frontier district which 
they guarded, tnevitabJy came to have a different point of view from 
the soldiers of the Republic and early Empire who had come from 
Italy and expected usually to return there after their discharge and 
set themselves up as farmers or small landowners in civilian so¬ 
ciety. It was this transformation In military psychology, more 
than any other single factor, that precipitated the civil convulsions 
which came to the Roman empire in the third century. 
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4) The ecotwmy. Very Little Is known oi the life of the depend¬ 
ent peasantry (coLonl ) who constituted the oirerwbelming majority of 
the population of the Empire. Undoubtedly their life was a hard and 
laborious one. In the towns, an urban proletariat eaiated, few in 
number In the West, more numerous in the East. They produced 
goods for local sale; and, mainly in the East, continued to supply a 
Imcury market and to manufacture articles for long distance trade. 
But as estates in the West tended to convert from large-scale mar¬ 
ket production to a more self-suJIlcient economy, the demand for 
luxuries inevitably shrank. Even the great landlords had a lessened 
money Income, and could no longer afford large-scale purchases of 
the precious goods produced by the skilled artisans of the eastern 
cities. Thus the quantity of long distance trade tended to diminish; 
and local trade in the West failed to expand, or even began to con¬ 
tract, as estates became more self-sufficient. In other words, arti¬ 
sans migrated from the town centers to the great estates, where 
they worked in large part for payments In kind. 

It is difficult to assess how far this devolution of the money 
economy went during the second century. Different areas had a 
different development. Thus when Italy was already in the throes 
of economic decay, the provinces of Gfaul and Spain were still de¬ 
veloping toward a market economy, largely oriented around the 
sale of goods to the army; and the reversion toward local self- 
sufficiency did not begin In the western provincea until after the 
end of the second century. It is worth emphasizing that through¬ 
out Roman times, local trade between urban centers and the sur¬ 
rounding countryside continued to flourish on a far larger scale in 
the East than it did in the Weal. City life and artisan skills were 
far more firmly established in the ancient areas of civilization; 
and the land-owning aristocracy enjoyed a less favorable political 
and social position as against other groups of society- In particu¬ 
lar, the imperial bureaucracy was not recruited in any algnificata 
numbers from among the eastern landowners; governmental and 
public activity took less of their attention, and they were not 
raised so hi gh above their fellow citizens as to be able to reduce 
them to economic and social dependence as happened in the West. 
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e. Culture. 

The cultural efflorescence of the Augustan age wan not con¬ 
tinued through the later prlnclpate. Yet monumental building^ usu¬ 
ally conforming to established styles, made an Impressive show. 
Especially In the provinces of the west, municipnlilies Imitated the 
buildings and urban conveniences of Rome so far as their resources 
permitted. Aqueducts, baths, aJOiphithcaterB, public bulldlnga, and 
temples were erected In huruLreds of towns. Home, too, was dec¬ 
orated with many new and inupoaing structures. The Colosseum was 
iMllt under the Flavian emperors; Trajan erected an enormous fo¬ 
rum, and placed in its center a sculptured column on which his Ba- 
Clan victories were recorded in a spiral frieze; triumphal arches 
of stone were built to commemorate the military successes of va¬ 
rious emperors* a number ol luxurious public baths were construct¬ 
ed; and Rome became a city of magnificence and slums. 

No great poets arose to continue the tradition of Vergil and 
Horace. Martial f4D-104 A.D,) composed bitter epigrams; Juvenal 
(e. S5-I33 A.D.) wrote satires in which he attacked the pretenses 
and vices of Roman society. Among prose writers, Seneca (1-65 
A.D.) wrote a number of i*ilosopJilc works in which he set forth 
Stoic moral principles. He also tried his band at tragedy. Pliny 
the Elder (23-79 A.D,) compiled a Hatural aietory . Into which he 
incorporated odd scraps ol miscellaneous information; his nephew, 
Pliny the Younger (c. 61-113 AJ),), composed speeches and letters. 
Pliny's letters provide one of the few pagan accounts of the early 
Christians, with whom he came In contact while governing a prov¬ 
ince in Asia Minor* Tacitus (c. 54-120 A.D.) is perhaps the most 
Interesting of the later Roman authors for modern readers. He 
wrote an accoutit of the history of the early Empire In two books, 
the Annals , covering the period from the death of Augustus to the 
overthrow of Nero, and the Histories , which continued the account 
to the death of Domltlaii. Only parts of these works have survived. 

In addition, he was the author of the Germania , a sketch of the cus¬ 
toms and peoples of Germany, and of a biography of his fadier-in- 
law, Agrtcola, who played a prominent part In conquering Britain 
for the Romans, Tacitus wrote from the point of view of the Sena- 
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torial opposition, and painted a sombre picture of the imperial fam¬ 
ilies. His style Is epigranunattc and sometlmea tortuous; but he 
was the last great master of classical Latin. 

Greek literature, which had wndergoae somewhat of an eclipse 
in the first century B.C,, revived under the early empire - or per¬ 
haps It would be more accurate to say that several notable works 
have survived front that period as they have not from the earlier 
one. About the beginning of the second century A.D., Plutarch (c. 
46-120 A.D.) wrote his famous and ever popular Parallel Lives of 
the Greeks and the Romans . Somewhat earlier, Josephus (31-100 
A.D.), a Jew, used Greek for his account of Jewish history, in the 
second century Arrian (c, 96-lBO A.Dj wrote a biography of Alex¬ 
ander the Great which is the principal surviving source for Alexan¬ 
der's career, and Lucian 120 - after ISO A.D.) wrote a number 
of satirical dialogues and novelettes In which he exhibited a scepti¬ 
cal, mocking mind. The achievements of Hellenistic medicine and 
astronomy were, so to speak, codified in the workn of Galen (c, 130- 
200 A.D,) and Ptolemy (second century A,D.). The former wrote a 
number of medical treatises which became standard for subsequent 
ages in both the Arab and Western worlds; and Ptolemy set forth 
the geocentric theory of astronomy in a book which we know by its 
Arabic title, the Almagest . Epictetus (c. 60-140 A.D.}, the slave, 
and Marcus Aurelius (121-100 A.D.J, the Roman emperor, con¬ 
tinued the Greek philosophic tradition. Both were Stoics; and Mar¬ 
cus, Roman of Romans though he was, fell back upon the Greek lan- 
g[uage for his Meditations . 

f. Religion. 

1) Paganism. The Augustan revival of Roman religion may 
well have had some effect In. consolidating Roman society and gov¬ 
ernment, The official cuU of Rome and the emperor became a fo¬ 
cus and symbol for the expression of loyalty to the Roman state, 
analogous to modern patriotic ceremonies. But official religion 
lacked powerful emotional appeal, and quite failed to assuage the 
sense of personal frustration and futUity which spread widely in 
the Empire, even among the upper classes. Hence It la not sur- 
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prixlne that HeUeoistlc mjrstery reUgions, offering salvation and 
etorfia.1 life to their initiates, oontLmjed to spread. New cuita, moBC 
notably the worship of Mlthra, penetrated the Empire. Mlthraism 
derived some of its elements from Zoroastrianiam, the religion of 
the ancient Persians, Mlthra won lollowers especially among the 
soldiers of the Roman Empire, - so much so that Mlthraism be¬ 
came almost an official military religion. 

2) Judaism. Jewish communities had been established in all 
the major Hellenistic cities long before the Romans conquered the 
eastern Mediterranean lands, and dtirlng the Homan principate Jews 
established themselves in the principal cities of the West as well. 

In addition, important Jewish communities existed outside the 
boundaries of the Roman Empire, especially in Babylonia, 

Constant friction arose between these communities and their 
pagan neighbors. There were occasional outbreaks of antl^ewislli 
riots, especially in the East. In Faiesline itself, a series of re¬ 
volts againn i Roman rule led to the destnictton of the Temple when 
Jerusalem was sacked in 70 A.O,, and culminated in a bitter war, 
132-30 A.D,, which destroyed the Jewish peasant population of Ju¬ 
daea. These events drastically transformed Judaism, With the 
destruction of the Temple and of the Judaean peasantry, the terri¬ 
torial and priestly organization of the religion, as it had been set 
up by Eara and Nehemiah in the 5th century B.C., disappeared. 

What remained were the Jewish communities of the cities of the 
Roman and Persian Empires whose religious life centered around 
synagogues, presided over by rabbis {L.e., teachers). From the 
2od century A.D., therefore, Judaism became the religion of an al¬ 
most exclusively urban group, active in trade and industry, marked 
off from the surrounding population by the ceremonial prescrip¬ 
tions of the Mosaic Law and by a cat^orical refusal to worship 
pagan gods. 

The destruction of the Temple and of the priestly college which 
had administered its rites and interpreted the Sacred Books io- 
volved a shift in the basis of authority wUbin Judaism, Individual 
rabbis and rabbinical schools - the most important of them located 




outside the Roman Empire in Babylonia - devoted themselves to 
commenting upon the Torah (Le., the first five books of wliat Chris- 
tians call the Old Testament), Rabbinical interpretations were grad- 
ualiy consolidated into the Talmud ^ authoritative editions of which 
were produced in the Sth century A.I). by rabbis of Babylon, 

3J Christianity. During the reign of Tiberius the religion 
which was destined drastically to reshape Classical civUization 
came into being. Jesus of Nasareth (^. S B.C.-30 AJ>.) was one 
of many Jewish teachers and preachers; but his career and per¬ 
sonality launched a movement which spread from very humble be¬ 
ginnings among the peasants and fishermen of his native Galilee, 
first to the Greek-speaking urban proletariat of the Eastern Med¬ 
iterranean, and then by degrees Into the West and up the social 
scale, until by the fifth century A.D. nearly the whole of Roman so¬ 
ciety was at least nominally Christian, and other Christian com¬ 
munities esLsted beyond the Roman borders, east, south, and north. 

The teachings of Jesus and the early development of Christi¬ 
anity are recorded In the New Testament; but the interpretation of 
these books is difficult, and many divergent views have been ex¬ 
pressed by ancient, medieval and modern writers. What alone is 
indisputable is that a tremendous energy boro of deep conviction 
was generated among the Immediate followers of Jesus, among 
whom the apostle Peter stood out preeminently. Converts to the 
new religion were first found among the Jews of Palestine; but very 
soon the movement spread to jews living in the cities of the Hellen¬ 
istic east, and pagans, too, became converted. As the number of 
pagan converts increased, a crucial question as to the relationship 
between Judaism and the new religion ajttse. Some argued that the 
prescriptions of the Mosaic law were binding among Christians, 
but others (chief among i^om was Paul) believed that the old law 
had been superseded by a new revelation of God's will, and that 
pagan converts should not be compelled to observe Jewish cere¬ 
monials. It was this second view that prevailed. 

St. Paul (c. 3-S4 AJl.) was a key figure in the development of 
early Christianity. He was a highly educated Jew from the Rellen- 
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iBtic cLty of Tarsus in Asia Minor. As a young man he persecuted 
the new Christian sect; but he experienced a sudden conversion on 
the road to Damascus, and (hereaiter became a tireless mission¬ 
ary of the new religton. Paul's letters are the earliest ol the writ¬ 
ings which were later gathered together in the Hew Testament, 

They were addressed to various Christian comm unit ies of Asia 
Minor and Greece which Paul had founded; and one tetter was sent 
to the Christians of Rome. The letters were ap[arently written to 
meet specific problems which arose among the new 'brethren in 
Christ'; tait in answering their appeals or admonishing them against 
un-Christlan behavior, Paul was compelled to write down Christian 
doctrine as he understood and taught It. He emphasized the Divine 
nature of Jesus, who had come to earth as the Sort of God in order 
to open a new path to salvation and eternal life for sin-‘burdened 
men. Faith in Christ, Paul taught, could transform men's souls 
and bring them salvation. His doctrine won many converts among 
the pagans, but among Jews Christian missionaries had little suc¬ 
cess, and indeed aroused hostility. Thus the two religions diverged 
- the Jews looking upon Christianity as a heretical sect, and Chris¬ 
tians regardli% Judaism as a religion which had been superseded 
by the new revelation of Jesus Christ, 

By the beginning of the second century, if not earlier, It was 
usual for the Christian church of a particular city to be under the 
guidance and direction of a single bishop, who was assisted by va¬ 
rious other officials presbyters, deacons, and the like. The early 
Christians met weekly for prayer, singing, and recitation of the 
deeds and teachings of Jesus. They also partook of a common meal 
in commemoration of the Last Supper which Jesus had had with his 
disciples. Christian communities were very active in charitable 
service among their own members, and to a lesser extent among 
pagans too; and missionary activity never ceased. 

As Christian communities spread around the Mediterranean 
vorld, (tuestions of correct doctrine Inevitably arose. In meeting these 
questions the first step was to reduce oral tradition to written and au'- 
thorltative form. Accordingly, soon after 7(1 A.D. the deeds and sayings 
of Jesus were written down in the Gospel of Mark. Within the next 
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thirty or forty years the other Gospels according to Luke, Matthew, 
and John were written. The four Gospels, together with the tetters 
of Paul and some other writings, became, with the Old Testament, 
the sacred Scriptures of the new- religion, The canon of the New 
Testament was flnaity fixed and generally accepted among Chris¬ 
tians by about 2D0 A.D, 

But agreement upon the text of the Mew Testament did not elim¬ 
inate differences of interpretation and doctrine. One group, the Gnos¬ 
tics, denied the sacred character of the Old Testament and strove to 
interpret the teachings of the New Testament in allegorical and philo¬ 
sophical terms. Debates raised by such innovations began to create an 
orthodox theology. The main center of early theological discussion 
was Alexandria in Egypt, where a school for the training of teachers 
and priests was established toward the end of the second century. But 
as might be expected, the foundation of a center of higher Christian ed¬ 
ucation did not bring doctrinal disputes to an end, and orthodoxy had 
steadily to be defined more exactly as fresh sects and heresies arose. 

A third great problem arose among the early Christians as 
they became more numerous; namely, the relation of their reli¬ 
gion and churches to the Ftoman state. From the beginning, Chris¬ 
tians refused to worship idols. This of course meant that they re¬ 
fused to worship at the shrines of Rome and the emperor, a refus¬ 
al which seemed in pagan eyes an indication of treasonable inten¬ 
tion against the state. As long as Christians were relatively few, 
and were drawn almost exclusively from among the poorest class¬ 
es of the great cities, they attracted ilttie or no attention from the 
Roman government. Under Nero, the Christians were persecuted 
for a short time in the city of Rome, being made scapegoats for a 
great fire which destroyed a large part of the clly. But systematic 
persecutions throughout the whole Empire were not launched until 
the third century A.D, Nevertheless, the pagans circulated many 
rumors about immoral and secret acts which they accused the 
ChrlsUans of performing at their religious services; and occasion¬ 
al outbursts of mob violence took place. 

Inasmuch as the Church was a semi-secret organisation, and 
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its members refused to sacrifice to the emperor, It was Illegal, 
aud iJidividuAl Christians could be prosecuted for membership In 
such an organization. Early in the second century, Pliny the Young¬ 
er, as governor of a province in Asia Minor, wrote to the emperor 
Trajan to ash what policy he should follow in dealing with Chris* 
tians who were brought before him for tnai fay private accusers. 
Trajan answered him, saying that Christians should be asked to 
sacrifice to the gods, and if they refused to do so, should be pun¬ 
ished; but tbal no systematic effort should be made to search them 
out. The result of such a policy probably was that Christians were 
accused only when some private grudge could be settled fay involv¬ 
ing a Christian in the tolls of the law. 

The Important fact about early Christianity was that in a soci¬ 
ety shot through with indifference and ^ague pessimism, the new 
religion stirred men's minds and hearts with a bright and burning 
hope lor a happy and blessed life after death; and on the earth, 
Christian hope welded believers Into t^tly-knit communities whose 
members helped one another and were willing to great sacri¬ 

fices for their religion. The ^lan and vitality of the Christian 
churches exceeded that of other social organizatinns in the Roman 
empire; and as a result the churches continued to grow and maka 
fresh converts, Agalnsl such conviction and cohesion, the power 
of the state was, in the end. Ineffectual. 

S. Military despotism and anarchy (160-285 A.O.} . 

a. political...page 214 

b. Social and economic.217 

c. Cultural...2ifl 

m * m m m 

a. Political. 

The misgovernmefti of Marcus Aurelius’ eon, Commodua (160- 
193 A.D.), led to his assassination, and an attempt was to re¬ 
vert to the principle of adoptive succession. But the soldiers were 
not any longer of a temper to accept the direction of a Senatorial 
appointee without demanding special privileges for themselves. 
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The Praetorian Gtiard murdered Commodus' succesaor when he 
tried to discipline them; and went so far as to auction o£f the im¬ 
perial ofiice to the hipest bidder* This action stirred the provin¬ 
cial armies to revolt. Each of three generals was proclaimed em¬ 
peror h; the troops under his command. Civil war between Ro¬ 
man armies ensued, from which Severus emerged victorious in 
197 A.D. 

L, Septlmius Severus (197-211 was a native of Africa, 
and shared only slightly the culture of the Roman world. He even 
spoke I^in with a Punic accent. But he was a successful general, 
and b; choice — perhaps also by necessity - rested his rule sole¬ 
ly on the soldiers who had first proclaimed him emperor. Re sys¬ 
tematically slighted the Senate, favored the soldiers by raising 
their pay and legalizing their marriages, and assumed the right of 
making law simply by his own proclamations, without the formal¬ 
ity of first securing the agreement of the Senate. To support the 
army, he Increased taxes. The curiales suffered most immediate¬ 
ly, for they were responsible for tan collection, and if the emperor 
demanded more money than they could wring from their city by or¬ 
dinary means, the curiales themselves had to make good Che deficit 
by paying funds from their personal resources. A rapid impover¬ 
ishment of the curiales took place as a result; and Instead of seek¬ 
ing local magistracies as an honor, men began to resort to every 
means within their power to avoid being appointed to that uncom¬ 
fortable and ruinous position. 

Until 23S A.D., most of the emperors were members of Seve¬ 
rus’ family. During these years the discipline of the armies 
steadily deteriorated, every emperor after Severus being killed 
by mutinous troops. Owing to increasing difficulty in the collec¬ 
tion of money taxes, soldiers were granted plots of land which they 
were e?q)ected to cultivate themselves when not campaigning active¬ 
ly. This change made the legions little more than border miilUa 
forces; and for mobile campaigning new formations were gradually 
developed. They were formed partly from special legionary de¬ 
tachments, partly by fresh recruitment, both within and without 
the Roman boundaries* 
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Romaji law imderweat a algnUlcaat development under Uie Se- 
verl. A aeries ol jurists compiled books in whidt the legal prece* 
dents establlBhed in Homan courts were gathered together and clas¬ 
sified according to types of cases. General principles underlying 
the legal decisions were expounded at the same time. Largely on 
the basis of the writings of these Jurists^ Homan law was later cod¬ 
ified by Justinian In the sixth century A.D. The practical impor* 
tance of Homan law was enlarged by a proclamation Issued in 212 
A.D. by which all free men of the Empire were declared to be Ro¬ 
man eiiixens. The motive behind this proclamation was probably 
fiscal - to make more persons liable to the inheritance tax as¬ 
sessed on Homan citizens; but ils effect in standardizing legal pro¬ 
cedures and relationships was ixinetheless important. It also had 
the effect of bringing the eastern provinces onto a legally equal 
plane with those of the West, where earlier emperors had widely 
extended Homan citizenship in the first and second centuries A.D. 
The wholesale extension of Roman citizenship to natives of the 
eastern provinces thus cleared the way for the emancipation of 
those provinces from the control of men native to the West; and 
this, in turn, made for the revival of political autonomy in the rich¬ 
er, Greek-speaking half of the Empire. 

Between 235 and 28S A.D. the Roman world passed through a 
period of internal anarchy. Provinces were pillaged, towns de¬ 
stroyed, Homan armies fought one another, barbarian invaders 
ravaged the countryside, and the central power seemed about to 
disintegrate. For more than a dozen years, a separate state ex¬ 
isted In the western provinces; and a similarly independent king¬ 
dom grew up in the eastern provinces under a d3roasty native to the 
desert city of Palmyra. The emperors at Home w~ere constantly 
threatened by revolt or mutiny on the part of troops nominally loyal 
to them. In addition they had to meet Invasions of German barbar¬ 
ian war bands and the attack of a new and reinvigorated Persian 
empire festahllBhed in 227 A.D, by revolt against the Parthian state, 
which thenceforth disappeared). Only Africa escaped from serious 
ravages of war, and that province remained conaplcuously more 
prosperous than the rest of the Homan empire throughout the fol- 
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Low inf century, 

Tbe rise of a series of skillful and resolute generals to the 
Imperial throne saved the Ttoinan empire from dissolution. Aure- 
llan (270-75 A.D.), building on the work of his predecessors, re¬ 
united the entire empire under his single control; ten years later 
Diocletian ascended the throne, and during a reign of twenty years 
(235-305 A.D.) re-established a modicum of peace and order in 
the Empire. 

b. Social and economic. 

The anarchy and Invasions of the third century impoverished 
Roman society and altered its structure profoundly. The landown¬ 
ers whO' had staffed the imperial bureaucracy, commanded the Ro¬ 
man armies, and dominated provincial municipalities were crushed 
down by the weight of taxation. In their place, government officials 
were more and more recruited from the ranks of the army; and 
that meant from among men who had little or no understanding of, 
or respect for, the old traditions of clasaioaJ culture. Money taxes 
became steadily more difficult to collect; and levies in kind, exacted 
in accordance with no sort of Law, came to form the principal sup¬ 
port of the army and of the state. Tax collection amounted to little 
more than organized robbery — the soldiers taking what they could 
find, and dividing It among themeelves and their higher officers as 
they saw fit. The Senatorial class of the second century was Large¬ 
ly destroyed; and with it perished the civilian, constitutional, pe¬ 
culiarly Roman, conception, of government. In its place soldier- 
emperors were able to substitute tittle but naked force; it remained 
for Diocletian and Constantine to try to clothe the imperial office 
with a more effective religious sanction and authority. 

Peasants and townsmen siiffered from the ravages of hostile 
armies almost as much as the upper class. Famine and pestilence 
decimated the popuiation, and manpower became increasingly scarce 
The shortage was met In part by incorporating lar bar tans, especial¬ 
ly Germans, Into the army, and allowing others to settle as farmers 
on empty lands inside the Roman borders. 
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C. CukllAl 

Classical culture as It had been shaped by the Creek city states 
came virtually to an end during the third century A.D, A new iihl- 
losophy, Meo-Platonism, adapted Platonic terms to a mystical and 
semi-religious doctrine which had an important impact upon Chris¬ 
tian theology. Plotinus (c. 205-210 A.D.) was the most famous of 
the Keo-Platonists. This, the last important pagan philosophy, re- 
nects the changes which had come over classical society: despair 
of unaided reason and of this world and a strong desire for mysti¬ 
cal union with God. Technical skill In the [Mastic arts lessened, 
and public building was diverted largely to the construction of forti¬ 
fications to protect the cities of the Empire, 

Christian culture, however, expanded and enriched Itself dur¬ 
ing the social disintegration of the third century. Writers like Or- 
igen {£. 122-251 A.D J in the East and Tertulllan (£. 130-225 A.DJ 
In the West carried on vigorous controversy with pagan critics of 
Christianity. In his defense of Christianity against philosophical 
attacks, Or igen grafted onto Christian tradition much of the vocab¬ 
ulary and some of the concepts of pagan philosophy. A distinct tra¬ 
dition of Christian art began to arise ~ a tradition which fused clas¬ 
sical art forms (especially the architecture ol the Roman basilica) 
with more naive and informal styles mdlgenous among the urban 
lower classes. 

The hardships undergone by Roman society in the third cen¬ 
tury helped to turn pagan tndlgiiatlon against the growing body of 
Christians, who not only refused to make sacrifices before statues 
of the emperors, but also declined military service and refused to 
take public office. Systematic persecutions of the Christians were 
organized by the Imperial government in an effort to stamp out the 
rising reLigion. Persecution was not constant, however, for the 
government seldom had power or leisure to pursue a consistent 
and vigorous religious policy. The persecutions certainly shook 
the Church, for many Christians recanted under threat of torture. 
But other thousands deliberately courted martyrdom, believing that 
such a death assured them a favored place in heaven. Martyrs came 
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to be highly honored among the ChrUtians, and many of them were 
recognized as saints. On balance, it seems probable that the per¬ 
secutions helped rather than hindered the growth ol Christianity, 
heightening the fires of conviction among the faithful, and adver¬ 
tising the Christian religion widely among pagans, who could not 
but be Impressed by the confidence and courage of the martyrs, 

4. The Autocratic Empire (285-410 A.D.). 

a, Diocletian and Constantine (285-337 A,D.), page 21& 


b. The division of the Empire and its dis¬ 

integration in the West (337-410 A.D.). 224 

c. The Christian Church (285-410 AJJ.) ...... 228 

d. Culture.. 231 

* 4 * * * 


a. Diocletian and Constantine (285-337 A.D.) 

Diocletian came to the throne in 285 A.D. He was of peasant 
origin, a native of Dalmatia who had risea through the ranks of the 
army. He faced the problem of how to organize the Roman admin¬ 
istration on a basis which could halt the disastrous civil war. His 
problem resolved Itself to an old one in Homan history; the need 
for securing the loyalty of the soldiers. Diocletian tried to assure 
their obedience by surrounding himself with Oriental pomp and by 
styling himself divine. In addition, he sought to assure smooth suc¬ 
cession from one reign to another by an elaborate system of co- 
ojkion. Thus he associated with himself another Augustus/* with 
whom he divided the administration of the Empire, entrusting the 
Western provinces to his colleague. Each Augustus had as an as¬ 
sistant a "Caesar," who was intended to succeed m due course to 
the rank of Augustus and select another Caesar to carry oa the 
succession. In practice this artificial system broke ik^n as soon 
as Diocletian ceased to rule. 

To make successful revolt more difficult, Diocletian sepiar¬ 
ated military from civil power , fn effect erecting two jm'ailel bu¬ 
reaucracies in every part of the Empire, the one military and the 
other civilian. Provinces were subdivided until a total of one hun¬ 
dred and one existed; these were grouped into twelve dioceses, and 
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the dioceses in turn into four prefectures. The Senate’a power in 
the provinces had disappeared under the Severl, and that august 
body persisted only as a municipal council for Ihe city of Rome. 
Senatorial rank remained, however, a high privliege accorded to 
the top members of the imperial bureaucracy. 

The army was divided into two distmct forces. On the fron¬ 
tiers, militia under the command of duces - from whence the me¬ 
dieval dukes - guarded against small-scale raids from barbarian 
neighbors; but serious campaigning was reserved for mobile and 
more highly trained forces maintained at strategic centers near 
the persons of the two August!, The emperors* companions, the 
comttes (i,e., counts) suppiled leaders for this force, 

Diocletian's taa reforms amounted to little more than a le- 
gaitzation of the forced exactions which had become common dur- 
ing the anarchy of the preceding fifty years. Taxes were assessed 
in kind; and a very elaborate and highly centralized bureaucracy was 
organized to assure collection and distribution of the materials 
which were collected. Money taxes did not disappear, but the decay 
of exchange economy and a general impoverishment of the Empire 
meant that tax monies became harder and harder to find. Tax col¬ 
lection remained a very oppressive and often violent proceeding 
despite Diocletian's efforts to the contrary. 

In 305 A.D, Diocletian retired 'To raise cabbages,'* He stead¬ 
fastly refused to resume the imperial office during the remaining 
years of his life, despite appeals that he ^ouid intervene to settle 
the disputes and rivalries which soon broke out among the Augustl 
and Caesars who succeeded to the imperial power. Within a few 
years civil war broke out once again. From these struggles Con¬ 
stantine emerged supreme by 324 A,D, He retained control of the 
whole Empire until his death in 337 A.D, 

Constantine made some important changes in Roman govern¬ 
ment, and his laws gave the shape to late Roman society ^ich was 
to last in the East through the Byzantine period. Dndouhtedly his 
most Important act was to make Christianity a legal and favored 
religion. It appears that Constantine himself became convinced 
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that ha owed his success to the God od the Christians. He there¬ 
fore became a Christian and used bis imperial power to favor 
Christianity in every way he could. 

Though It seems improbable that Constantine was much influ¬ 
enced by narrowly political considerations in his espousal of Chris¬ 
tianity, it is nevertheless true that by favoring the Christian reli¬ 
gion he enlisted a new, and, as it proved, a very active and vigorous 
force in the service of the Empire. The imperial power which Con¬ 
stantine and other Christians believed had been granted to him by 
Almighty God was made more secure by that very belief. His im¬ 
mediate predecessors on the Imperial throne had rested their pow¬ 
er on undisguised force; and what the soldiers had given, they could 
always take away. After Constantine's time the idea that the impe¬ 
rial power was supported and maintained by Divine Will gained an 
ever wider acceptance. The practical power of the soldiery to 
raise and overthrow emperors remained as before; but by slow de¬ 
grees the armies^ resort to insurrectioa became less frequent, and 
government slowly became more stable, at least in the eastern 
provinces. The teachings of Christian leaders and the powerful 
hold which Christianity was able to exercise over men^s minds un¬ 
doubtedly helped to bring about this stahillzatlon. 

The naked power of secular government gradually came to be 
clothed, after Constantine's time, with the sanctions of a living and 
powerful religion. Church and state came into intimate connection 
and lent mutual support to each other. This change was to have 
tremendous repercussions through later centuries, and has been 
taken by many historians to mark the end of the classical and the 
beginning of the medieval age. 

Constantine also promulgated some important laws legalising 
changes which had come gradually into Roman society. He made 
it illegal for a man to run away from the otdlgations which he owed 
to the state by virtue of his station in life. Thus the coloni were 
bound to the soil, and forbidden to leave the estate onto which they 
were born. Similarly, the curiales , responsible as ever for tax col¬ 
lection, were required to stay tn their native town and produce the 
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taxes demanded of them. It was evert made lUe^ lor colord or 
curlales to Join the army, or to become members of the Christian 
clergy, tx>th of which groups enjoyed a privileged stattm In the new 
order of society. Something resembling an hereditary caste sys¬ 
tem was thus imposed on Roman society. The motive behind smch 
legislation was fiscal: the state needed ta^s, and tried to assure 
a regular income by pinning down tax-paying individuale where the 
Long arm of the law could regularly find them, 

Two lines of development were already evident in Constanttne's 
lime, which were eventually to destroy the Roman empire in the 
West, One was the progressive barbarlaation of the army and gov¬ 
ernment bureaucracy through the admission of Germans and others 
to the imperial service; the second was the difficulty which the cen¬ 
tral government had in maintaining control over Us local officials. 

The practice of allowing barbarians to settle inside the Homan 
frontiers in return for military service was not new. Even In the 
time of Augustus such measures had been resorted to occasionally. 
But in the third and fourth centuries, as depopulation continued to 
weaken the Empire and great tracts of land fell vacant, the number 
of such grants increased greatly. Among the newly settled bar¬ 
barians, the old classical culture made little prepress, Yet bar¬ 
barian volunteers were incorporated Into the regular Homan army, 
and many individual Germans were able to rise to high military 
posts. The emperor-makers of the filth century A.D. were almost 
all such barbarian adventurers. A growing dependence on barbar¬ 
ian BOJdleta and military leaders obviously augured ill for the In¬ 
definite continuance of the Roman state. 

A second danger to the stability of the imperial government 
arose from the difficulty Constantine and his successors found in 
controlling the officials, and particularly the high officials, under 
them. Since money was scarce, officials were remunerated In 
large part through payments In kind; and sometimes they were 
granted land, the income from which served in lieu of other sal¬ 
ary. The idiyslcal difficulties of accountixtg and controtilng pay¬ 
ments in kind were very great, so that in practice high officials 
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were generally tree to make requisitione on public stocks tor tkeir 
private uses without much regard for the policies or wishes of the 
central government- Thus the whole distinction between private 
and public tended to become blurred. The emperor's best efforts 
to prevent abuses were not successful, for while individual male¬ 
factors could be replaced»the system corrupted their successors 
as rapidly as they could be aiipointed. As a result, the income of 
the central government was never secure, and the emperors were 
constantly hard put to it to lay their hands on sufficient cash and 
goods to maintain a personal and mobile army. Tet the effective 
preservation of the central power depended on the existence of such 
an army. 

Another development which had begun in Constantine's time and 
steadily weakened the central government in subsequent decades was 
the practice of granting immunity from regular taxes to estates 
owned or occupied by high state officials, or by individuals who won 
or bought special imperial favor. Insofar as estates were granted 
to officials In lieu of salary, such exemption from taxation seemed 
sensible enough. But the precedent proved dangerous, and 'Immune' 
estates tended to grow in size at the expense of ordinary tax-paying 
land. The growth of such estates depended In part on their owners' 
use of force and fraud; but It was greatly faciittated by the fact that 
many small landowners and farmers found It worthwhile to transfer 
the legal title to the land they possessed to such a 'lord' ('commend' 
it to him) on the understanding that they would continue to occupy 
what had formerly been their own property. The 'lord' could pro¬ 
tect the small man from the rapacity of imperial tax collectors; in 
return he collected payment from the tenant - legally a rent, but in 
actuality more like protection money. Owners of 'Immune* estates 
did not escape taxation completely. Constantine devised special 
taxes applicable to their lands; but it seems certain that the tax 
burden on these great estates was proportionately less than on the 
ordinary land attached to municipalities according to the old Roman 
system. 

The full development of the system of Immunity and 'commen¬ 
dation' did not come until after the collapse of the central Roman 
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administration in the West« Only germs of the later development 
were present in the time of Constantine. Under his successors, 
however, the power of great landlords steadily Increased, and the 
municipal organization through which regular taxes were collected 
decayed in proportion as lands were withdrawn from the sphere of 
munlcipai tax officials. Thus it has been said that the Roman em¬ 
pire in the West was destroyed by Its own high officials, who so 
abused their position as to destroy the tax Income and hence the 
military power of the central government. 

b. The division of the Empire and its disintegration in the 
West (337-410 A.D.} 

During the third century A.D. the division between the Greek- 
speaking East and the Latin-speaking West became Increasingly 
apparent; and the system of prefectures, which Diocletian set up, 
gave the two great segments of the Empire a distinct political or¬ 
ganization. The western provinces suffered more severely from 
civil wars and invasions, and the center of gravity of the Empire 
shifted perceptibly eastward. Diocletian reserved for himself the 
eastern portion of the empire, assigning the west to his fellow- 
Augustus; and Constantine built himself a new capital on the ancient 
site of Byzantium, which he renamed Constantinople (330 A.D.}. 
Rome ceased to be the functioning capital even of the western part 
of the Empire, and two cities in noFthern Italy, first Milan and lat¬ 
er Ravenna, became the usual residence of the western emperor. 
Yet the Imperial idea remained strong In men's minds and Rome 
remained a symbol and, so to speak, a sentimental capital long 
after the actual business of government had been transferred to 
more strategically located cities. 

Constantine divided the Empire among his sons, who soon 
fell to quarreling with each other. Members of Constantine's fam¬ 
ily ruled over the Empire until 3$3 A.D, The last of the line, Con¬ 
stantine's nephew Julian (361-63 A.D.), was a pagan, and tried to 
estabiish a pagan church which would inculcate the virtues of pa¬ 
triotism. His attempt was short-lived and a failure. 

During the later fourth century, Roman government weakened, 
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eepecialiy In the West,. The central power was often unable to 
mahe its will felt in some of the provinces; and the practice of es¬ 
tablishing two or more eo-nilers sometimes resulted In the pur¬ 
suit of differing policies. Wars with the Persians in the east and 
with German tribes In the north were chronic, and the Roman ar« 
mies were seldom able to do more than hold their own against 
these enemies. Warfare against pretenders to the throne, or be¬ 
tween colleagues in the Imperial dignity, were frequent; and be¬ 
neath the surface of political and mllttary disorder we can glimpse 
progressive impoverishment and sporadic outbreaks of brigandage 
and desperate revolt among the poor. 

During the second hall of the fourth century the pressure of 
the barbarians along the northern frontier increased. Social and 
political changes among the German tribes made tbem more for¬ 
midable enemies than those the Roman army had laced at the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era. Population apparently increased and 
agriculture became more important among the Germans, Larger 
political units were formed through federation of older tribes. 

The names of some of the historic German peoples betray their 
origin from federations; e.g., the Franks means the ’free' men, 
and the Alemanni means literally 'all men.* Rising population and 
larger political units supplied motive and means for a substantial 
expansion of the area occupied by German peoples. A general 
movement southward and eastward occurred. The Goths played a 
particularly prominent role in this expansion. Starting from south¬ 
ern Sweden, or perhaps from the Baltic coast, they conquered the 
area of southern Russia and modern Rumania in the course of the 
second and third centuries A.D. 

Against the rising power of the German peoples, the Romans 
could oppose only a weakening army and a decaying society. The 
precarious balance was tilted rather abruptly b; the appearance 
of a nomadic people from Central Asia, the Huns. The Huns burst 
upon the Gothic kingdom in southern Russia in the third quarter of 
the fourth century AJ). and conquered the eastern branch of the 
tribe, known to history as the Ostrogoths. To escape a similar fate, 
the western branch, the Visigoths, sought and obtained permission 
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A Roman Emperor of the 4th (?) Century A,D, 

Thts colossal bronze statue In Barletta, Italjr may represent the 
Emperor Valenttnlan t, A comparison with the PrLma Porta 
Augustus suggests some of the transformatiotis that came over 
the Roman world between the 1st and 4th centuries A,D, 
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to cross the Danube and settle lit the Romaii empire. But a quar¬ 
rel broke out between Roman officials and the Gothic chieftains. 
Hostilities ensued, and in 378 A.D, the Visigoths were able to de^ 
feat a Roman army^ near the city of Adrianople and killed the co- 
emperor, Vaiens, This battle marks an important stage In the 
breakup of the Homan empire, for the Goths were never effective¬ 
ly subdued nor driven from Roman sail, instead, peace was 
patched up in 382 A.D, fatter the Goths bad ravaged almost the 
whole Balkan peninsula}. By its terms, the emperor agreed to 
pay a subsidy to the Gothic chieftains in return for a supply of 
Gothic soldiers for the Imperial army. 

The emperor who made this settlement was Theodosius, some¬ 
times called the Great, He reigned in the east from 379 A,D, until 
his death In 395 A.D., and during the last year of his life he suc¬ 
ceeded in re-uniting the whole Roman empire under his personal 
power. He was the last emperor ever to do so. Upon his death, 
the Empire was divided between his two sons, Honorius in the west 
and Arcadius In the east. Thereafter the two segments of the Em¬ 
pire travelled different and divergent paths, and although the the¬ 
ory of a united Roman empire was not abandoned for centuries to 
come, the reality of Roman unity disappeared forever. 

Honorius (395-423 A,D.) was an incapable man, and the effec¬ 
tive administration and defense of the western part of the empire 
fell into the hands of the commander of the army, a German named 
Stilicho, StiXlcho tried vainly to stem fresh invasions. In 408 A.D, 
bands of Franks, Sueves, Vandals, and Alans crossed the i&ine 
frontier and ravaged Gaul, The Visigothic king, Alaric, made sev¬ 
eral attacks on Italy also, but when Stilicho agreed to pay him a 
large lansom and take him Into Honorius' service, the emperor 
refused to accept the terms and assassinated Stilicho, Alaric there¬ 
upon marched unopposed through Italy and in 410 A,0, captured and 
sacked the city of Rome, This event has sometimes been taken to 
mark the fall of Rome, Another date, 478 A,D., when a barbarian 
soldier, Qdoacer, deposed the last Roman emperor of the West and 
sent the Imperial insignia to Constantinople, Is also sometimes tak¬ 
en as marking the final end of Roman power in the west. 
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Tet the German Invaders did mt deUberatety strive to over¬ 
throw the Roman empire. They came to enloyj not to destroy, the 
riches and comforts of Roman society. As barbarian kingdoms 
arose on Roman soil, the German kings attached Roman titles to 
their names, frequently posed as iegltimate Roman officials nillng 
Roman provinces, and often strove to win legtltmation from the em¬ 
peror in Constantinople. In theory, the emperor In Constantinople 
continued to rule over an undivided empire, and the transfer of in¬ 
signia to 47G A.D. marked not the end of the Roman empire but Its 
reunion under a single head. 

But the facts were of course otherwise. German kings and 
tribesmen injected a new element into Roman society is the West, 
and under the impact of their invasions and the subsequent disor¬ 
ders which perennially plagued tlie public peace, Classical civliiaa- 
tion as well as the ameniUes of Roman life gradually disappeared. 

No particular date can be attached to such a transformation. The 
weakening of Roman society was perceptible even in the first cen¬ 
tury A.O., in Italy at least; and traces of Roman culture and social 
organization never disappeared, being constitutive elements of our 
own civilization today. One can only say that the first decade of 
the fifth century witnessed the irruption of German tribes into the 
heart of the western Homan empire; and Alaric*s sack of Rome in 
410 A.D. stands as a milepost In the process of decay. 

c. The Christian Church {285-410 A.D.). 

Diocletian directed a severe and systematic persecution against 
the Church during his tenure of imperial power. But it survived this 
last great trial, and in 313 A-D, Constantine made Christianity legal 
and himself became a Christian. Nearly all succeeding emperors 
were Christians also; and in 393 A.D. Theodosius declared paganism 
UlegaL and made Christianity the official religion of the Empire. At 
the time of Constaniine's conversion, only a minority of the Roman 
population was Christian. During his reign the number of converts 
Increased enormously; yet for many decades and even centuries 
paganism remained common among the upper classes on the one 
hand, and among simple country people on the other. 
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Durtng and after ihe time of Coostantioe the Christian Church 
underwent a rapid change. First of all, worldly advantages were 
heaped upon the clergy. Constantine assigned stale funds for the 
erection of church buildings, exempted the clergy from ordinary 
taxes, and allowed them free use of the imperial post service when 
travelling on ecclesiastical txisiness. He recognised the Church as 
a legal corporation; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that he recognized the right of individual churches to own property 
acquired by gift or legacy. As a result the Church very rapidly be^ 
came an important property owner in the Roman world. 

As long as the state had remained hostile, divisions and differ¬ 
ences between Christians tended to be minimized by the need of 
presenting a common front to a unfriendly world. But when the 
pressure of persecution was removed, it was not long before seri¬ 
ous quarrels over theological and other matters split the Church 
into factions. Constantine repeatedly intervened tn an effort to bring 
about peace and unity among all Christians, but his endeavors met 
with small success. In Africa, the power of the state failed to sup¬ 
press the Donattst heresy; and in the East a great controversy over 
the relation of Father and Son In the Trinity split the Church. Bitter 
disagreement was not ended even when Constantine called a general 
council of Christian bishops at Nicaea (325 A.D.) to settle the issue. 
In this controversy the view which eventually was accepted as ortho¬ 
dox was championed by Athanasius; while the opposed and eventually 
heretical view was proclaimed by Arius (hence the Arlan heresy). 
Throughout the fourth century this dispute divided the Christian 
Church into two great hostile groups. Some of Constantine's succes¬ 
sors were Arian Christians, and used the power of the stale to per¬ 
secute the Athanasians: when the AUiaimsians were In power they 
retaliated against the Arians in similar fashion. 

As the number of Christians rose, the complexity and size of 
the church organization grew correspondingly. Ecclesiastical 
organization tended to parallel the political organization of the state. 
Thus it became a rule that every muntcipium should have a bishop, 
and that in every province there should be a prelate of superior 
rank - called metropolitan or archbishop - who had general disci- 
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plinary powers over the other bLohops of his province. Moreover, 
bishops of especialiy important cities, such as Milan and Constanti'' 
ftople, were able to assert a much wider leadership itt the Church, 
largely through their oearoess to the seats of Imperial power. Other 
cities claimed an eepeclalty important part in settling questions of 
doctrine and discipline on the ground that they were apostolic founds 
tlons, and so preserved In purer and more authoritative form the 
original teachings of the apoetles. By the early fifth century five 
bishoprics (or patriarchates] were recf^iaed as pre-eminent: 
Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria. But 
the practical influence of these patriarchates depended largely on 
the Individual character of the bishop who happened to occupy the 
the see. Issues ol great moment were regularly settled by councils 
summoned by the emperor, to which all bishops were invited. 

Another problem which Christians had to face was that of the 
relation between Church and State. As long as Christianity was a 
persecuted and minority religion theoretical difficulties were not 
serious, though the practice of Christian principles was sometimes 
frau^t with danger since Chria^laos could not conscientiously take 
part in pagan government nor obey idolatrous laws. But when the 
government Itself became Christian, a new relation had to be found. 
Constantine tried at the beginning of his reign to Leave the bishops 
to manage Church affairs and settle disputes amot^ themselves; 
but he quickly discovered that the defeated party would not abide 
by the judgment of the majority and insisted on appealing to him, 
Thus Constantine found himself irresistibly drawn into ecclesiasti¬ 
cal disputes. During the latter years of his reign he took active 
part In formulating creeds and used the power of the state to re¬ 
press heresies. 

But secular interference In Church affairs was not everywhere 
and always accepted. Inasmuch as the emperor was himseii a 
Christian, 11 could be argued that he, like any other member of the 
Church, was subject to the moral and other laws of God as they 
were set forth in Scripture and interpreted by priests. Toward 
the end of the fourth century, St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan strenu¬ 
ously asserted this position, and succeeded in compelling the 
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emperor Theodosius to do public penance for a massacre which he 
had authorized. As in questions of Church organization^ much de¬ 
pended on the personalities of individual emperors and prelates; 
and few bishops dared to imitate Ambrose's ezample. The question 
of the relation between Church and State was not clearljr settled at 
any time, and passed down to the Middle Ages as one of the central 
issues of politics. 

d. Culture, 

The destruction of the classes In Roman society which had been 
the carriers of the classical tradiUon took place in the third century. 
The impoverishment and disorder of the fourth century were obvious¬ 
ly not favorable to revival of the ancient culture, nor to cultural 
achievement of any sort. Yet the Christian Church produced several 
notable writers and thinkers. The vigorous theological dispute be¬ 
tween Arlus and Athanasius has been mentioned already; It and 
other doctrinal disputes precipitated much polemical writing, mainly 
in the eastern part of the Empire, The greatest preachers and 
teachers of the Eastern Church were St. Basil (330-379 A.D.] and 
SU John Chrysostom (c, 347-407 A.D,). Christian hlstoiy was ini¬ 
tiated by Eusebius of Caesarea (c. 264-340 A.D.), a friend and ad¬ 
viser of Constantine* s, ffe wrote a book of Church History recount¬ 
ing the growth of Christianity. In another work, the Chronicle , he 
tried to bring the historical tradition of the pagan classical world 
into harmony with the sacred history preserved In the Old Testament. 

In the West, the fourth century saw a profound change in the 
character of Christianity. The early Christian communities of the 
West had been mainly limited to Greek-speaking immigrant groups, 
except in Africa where Latin Christianity took root very early. 

Only by degrees did Christianity extend beyond the immigrant and 
slave population to embrace persons whose native tongue was Latin. 
Constantine*s conversion changed this situation radically. Thou¬ 
sands took up Christianity, and persons of all social classes began 
to gather in the Church. Toward the end of the century the change 
in status of the Church bore fruit in the development of a distinctly 
Latin type of Christianity, Three great names are associated with 
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this development, the ^o^called Latin Doctors (i.e., teachers) of 
the Church: St, Ambrose, St. Jerome and. St. Augustine. 

Ambrose ic. 340-397 A.D.) was a high official of the Roman 
government, thoroughly educated in the Latin classical tradition 
before he became Bishop of Milan. He was important not only as 
an ecclesiastical statesman, able to humble even the emperor 
Theodosius, hut also as an intellectual leader. Ambrose and Augus¬ 
tine bear a relation to the Latin Church not unlihe that of Orlgen to 
the Greek Church; they made Christianity Intellectually the equal 
or superior of any pagan creed. Before their time, the Christians 
In the West had been far more suspicious of, and hostile to, philoso¬ 
phy than were the Cbristians of the Greek East; and the expecta¬ 
tion of an imminent end of the world had remained much more Im¬ 
portant In their teaching than It was in the East. Ambrose and 
Augustine enriched and enlarged the doctrines of the Western Church, 
partly through borrowings from Greek theologians, partly Uirough 
Independent Intellectual development. Ambrose incorporated many 
of the details of ritual which had grown up In the East into the 
Church services he presided over In Milan, and introduced the al¬ 
legorical interpretation of the Bible to the Latin speaking world. 

This mofie of interpretation became basic for all Medieval Christi¬ 
anity. It permitted the incorporation o! much of the wisdom and 
learning of pagan philosophers into the Christian tradition, for the 
words of the Bible were treated as symbols and signs of philosophic 
and religious truths at which the superficial meaning of the texts 
only hinted. 

St. Augustine (354-430 A.D.), a native of Africa, began a bril¬ 
liant career as a teacher of rhetoric before becoming a convert to 
Christianity. He was, significantly, baptised by Ambrose himself; 
and in a real sense Augustine fulfilled the task which Ambrose had 
begun, adapting Christian theology to the peculiar temperament of 
the Latin world. He wrote many polemical works and theological 
treatises In which Christian doctrines were eloquently set forth. 

The most famous and Influential of his works were the Confessions, 

In which he tells the story of his conversion to Christianity, and the 
City of God . Augusline undertook the writing of the City of Cod in 
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order to refute pagmts who interpreted Aiaric'e sack of Rome aa 
a punishment for the ahandomnent of the pa^an dieties by the Roman 
state* In thin book he developed m Christian fihllosopliy of history, 
eadending from creation to the last judgment^ in the light of which 
the sack of Borne became nothing but a petty incident in God* a pro-^ 
videntlal plan for the universe and for man. For more than a thou¬ 
sand years^ Augustine^s City of God provided Latin Christendom 
with a seldom questioned picture the destiny of human life- 

The third Latin Doctor of the Latin Church, St. Jerome (e. 340- 
420 A.D*), was pre-eminently a scholar. His great work wan a 
translation of the Bible Into Latin^ for which purpose he acquired 
a knowledge of Hebrew as well as of Greek, and carefully gathered 
the best manuscripts he could lay hands on* His translaUoni known 
as the Vulgate^ is still used by the Homan Catholic Church. 
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Chroitological Table for Part H, D. The Roman Empire . 

B.C. 


*27 B,C.- 180 A.D. 

The Prlnclpate. 

•27 

Augosfcufl rellnquisJied ejdrajordhiaFy 

powers to the Senate^ thus 'reBtorlng the 
Republic/ 

23 

AugustoB changed the basis of his power; 
abandoned annual consulship. 

19 

Death of Virgil^ the poet. 

12-e 

Conquest of Germany to the Elbe» 

8 

Death of Horace, the poet. 

B 

t?) Btrth of Jesus. 

A-D- 


8 

Failure ol campaign against German tribes 
in Bohemia; Augustus adopted a non-aggres 
Sire policy; cessation of rapid expansion of 
Roman empire. 

9 

Revolt of German tribes between Rhine and 
Elbe; Romans accepted Rhine os frontier. 

•14 

Death ol Augustus; his step-son, Tiberius, 
succeeded. 

14-37 

Tiberius, Roman emperor. 

17 

Death of fdvy, the historian; of Ovid, the 
poet. 

•c, 30 

The Crucifixion. 

37-41 

Caligula, Roman emperor. 

41-54 

Claudius, Roman emperor. 

43 

Invasion of Britain by Roman armies. 

64-68 

Nero, Roman emperor. 
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64 

65 

66*70 

69-70 

69-79 
c* 70 

79-81 

79 

ei-96 

96-98 
98-117 
c, 100 
c. 104 
108 
1* Hi 

113-117 

117-38 
c. 120 

c. 133 


Greal fir® in Eame; first persecution of 
the Christians; probable deaths of St. Peter 
and St. Paul in Rome, 

Death of Seneca, the philosopher and lit¬ 
terateur, 

Jewish revolt In Palestine; destruction of 
the Temple. 

Year of the three emperors: Galha, Otho 
and VitelLius. 

Vespaaian, Roman emperor. 

Gospel according to St- Mark, the earliest 
of the Gospels, written dawn. 

Titus, Homan emperor- 

Eruption of Vesuvius; Pompeii and Hercu¬ 
laneum turled; death of Pliny the Elder. 

Domitianj Roman emperor; wars on the 
Danube; economic crisis in Italy. 

Nerva, Roman emperor. 

Trajaiij Roman emperor. 

Death of Josephus, the historian. 

Death of Martial, the poet. 

Dacia annexed as Homan Province. 

Death of Pliny the Younger. 

Campaign against the Parthians; tempo¬ 
rary annexation of Mesopotamia; Roman 
empire attained its largest extent. 

Hadrianj Roman emperor. 

Death of Tacitus, the hifitorlan; of Plutarch, 
the biographer. 

Death of Juvenal, the poet. 
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132-135 

Jewish revolt; deBtructlon of the Jewish 
community in Palestioe. 

138-161 

ArilonSnus Pius, Rodul^ emperor. 

161-180 

Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor. 

c. 180 

Death or Arrian, UtterateiLr and historian. 

*180-205 

Military despotism and anarchy. 

160-193 

CommcxfuSj Roman emperor. 

193-m 

Civil war between Severus, Clodius Alblnuis 
and Pescennlus Niger for the imperial 

power. 

197-211 

Severus, Roman emperor. 

C. 200 

Death of Galen, the medical writer. 

-bjr 200 

Canon of the New Testament fixed and 
generally accepted among Christians. 

212 

Edict making ail free men of the Empire 
Roman citiaens. 

c« 225 

Death of Tertuliian, Latin Church father. 

227 

New Persian Empire established by revolt 
against Parthian state. 

235-285 

Anarchy In Roman empire; temporary 
breakdown of imperial unity, barbarian 
invasions, plague, civil war. 

e. 251 

Death of Origen, the theologian. 

c, 270 

Death of Plotinus, the philosopher. 

270-75 

Aurellan, Roman emperor; restored effec¬ 
tive central control of the empire. 

285-410 

The Autociailc empire. 

■285-305 

Diocletian, Roman emperor; established 
absolutism, reorganized bureaucracy, 
persecuted Christians. 
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305-324 

Cooflict frequent cirU wars between 

'Augustl' and 'Caesars/ 

313 

BattLe of the Milvian bridge; Constantine 
gained control of western part of the Empire. 

♦313 

Edict of Milao; Cbristiaolty made a legal 
religion, and Constantine favored it in the 
pari of the empire he controlled. 

324 

Constantine won control of the entire Empire. 

325 

CounclL of Nicaea called by Constantine to 
settle doctrinal disputes among Christians. 

330 

Constantinople made capital of Roman 
empire. 

337 

Deaith of Constantine. 

c. 340 

J>eath of EusibLua, tiLshop of Caesarea. 
Christian historian; birth of St. Ambrose 
and 3t. Jerome. 

354 

Birth of St, Augustine. 

361-303 

Julian the Apostate, Homan emperor; tried 
to restore paganism as official religloit. 

376 

Visigoths settled within Roman borders 

as foederati. 

*378 

Battle of Adrlanople; Visigoths defeated 
Roman army and kdied co-emperor. 

379-95 

Theodosius, emperor in the East; reunited 

Ihe whole empire under his control, 394- 
395; after his death the division between 
Eastern and Western halves became perma¬ 
nent. 

393 

Theodosius made paganism illegal; Christi¬ 
anity became the official religion of the 
empire. 

395-423 

Honorius, Roman emperor in the West. 
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Death of St. Ambrose, bi^op of Uiltin, 

Germanic invasion of Rhine frontier. 

Visigoths under Alaric sacked Rome. 

Death of St. Jerome, the translator of the 
Bible into Latin. 

Death of St. Augustine, bishop of Hippo. 

Deposition of Romulus Augustuius by 
Odoacer^ disappearance nf western 
emperor. 
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1, Introductory . 

While the Roman empire in the Weai broke down in the couree 
of the fifth century A.D., in the East Roman government survived 
without a break until 1204 AJ&.; and not until the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Ottoman Turks in 1453 A.D. did the successors 
to Caesar and Augustus permanently dinappear. Sweeping changes 
came over society and government during Ihese long centuries, and 
It is customary to speak of Byzantine civilization and of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire to distinguish this long period from Roman clasHlcal 
antiquity. The name Byzantine is^ of course^ derived from the old 
Greek name for the capital city which Constantine had refounded 
as Constantinople; and the name is well chosen inasmuch as it re¬ 
flects the essentially Greek character of Byzantine culture, ft is 
well to bear In mind that for about 300 years the Byzantine East 
supported a far more complex and civilized society than was known 
in the West, and that it was from Byzantium that ali of eastern 
Europe learned the arts of civilization. The dlvielon between East 
and West, which so plagues our own time, has one of Us roots in 
this ancient bifurcaUon of the Roman world. 

2. Political Survival , 

The eastern, provinces of the Roman empire were su^ecied 
to a long series of attacks from both the east and north, and Con¬ 
stantinople itself was more than once besieged by Oriental or bar¬ 
barian enemies. Certainly one of the reasons for the survival of 
the Byzantine state was the eminently defensible location of the 
capital, which could only be tahen by a combined laiKl and sea 
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aittack such tmr enemies were capable €f organizing. Another 
fiLCtor which promoted the Byzantine survival was the existence ol 
a resen:oir ol military manpower in Asia Minor. But what was 
perhaps most decleive Ol ail was the persistence of a money econo- 
my^ which made It possible for the government to gather taxes in 
coin and so pay soldiers and oflicLals in money rather than in kind 
or by giving them grants of land. This made it possible for the 
eastern emperors to keep at least a core of loyal and obedient 
soldiers directly under their command; whereas in the West no 
such force could be successfully maintained. 

The political history ol the Byzantine empire is One of many 
vicissitudes^ and time and again it seemed that a foreign attack 
would overthrow the state. Bui each time the empire rallied its 
forces* elevated a capable general to the imperial throne* beat 
off the attackers. Several times Byzantine rulers were able to ex¬ 
tend their control outward from the enduring Irase of Byzantine 
power in the eastern Balkan peninsula and western Asia Minor, In 
the fifth century A.D- a combinaiion of ruse, subsidy^ and force di¬ 
verted the major German attack to the western provinces. In the 
sixth century* under the emperor Jualinian (b27^65 A.D.Jr the 
Byzantine government succeeded in reconquering Italy, parts of 
North Africa* and southeastern Spain. But this expansion westward, 
was not permanent. £ven during Justinian^s reign new and formid¬ 
able enemies appeared to the north* where the Avars* an Asiatic 
nomadic people, invaded the Hungarian plain and repeatedly raided 
the Balkan peninsula. It was as subjects and slaves of the Avar 
khans that Slavic peasants began to filter Mo the Balkan peninsula* 
and settled in what is now Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Long after the 
Avar power had disappeared* Slavic peoples continued to live In the 
northern Balkan peninsula* sometimes independenlly, sometimes as 
subjects of the Byzantine or of some other alien government. But 
from the sixth century onward Slavic-speaking peoples predominated 
In the northern Balkan peninsula* and the Latin culture and language 
which had impressed Itself on the Danublan districts under the 
Roman empire almost disappeared from these regions. 

in 63^ A-D, a new danger to Byzantine power emerged: the 
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Arabs, stimulated by the teachings of Mohammed, began large- 
scale raids from their homeland in Arabia, and in the course of 
tlie following ten years were able to seize Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
and part of Asia Minor from Byzantine control. Thereafter the 
Byzantine Empire was restricted to western Asia Minor and the 
Balkan peninsula. 

During the centuries that followed, new attacks were launched 
by the Bulgars and Hungarians (or Magyars), Asiatic nomad peoples 
from Central Asia; and by the Rus, who set up a capital at E£iev in 
the late ninth century. The Bus were Scandinavian freebooters who 
penetrated down the Russian river system, imposed their political 
control on the Slavic pO}njlatlon, and thus founded the first Russian 
state. In the eleventh century, still another people Irom Central 
Asia, theSeljuk Turks, attacked the Byzantine frontier In Asia Minor 
and succeeded in winning control of nearly all that peninsula. After 
this time, the Byzantine state was left standing on one leg, so to 
speak, having lost one-half of its base area. Crusaders from the 
West came to the assistance of the Byzantines against the Turks, 
and succeeded for a while In freeing Palestine and part of Syria 
from Moslem control; but the westerners were dangerous allies 
and ill the long run contributed to the overthrow of ihe Byzantine 
state. 

3. Social and Economic , 

Byzantine society was in many respects a continuation of the 
elaborately organized semi-caste society of the late Roman empire, 
To be sure, some of the regulations which fixed men to their occu¬ 
pations and place of birth were removed by the emperors in the 
early sixth century; and the continued existence of city Life, with 
an essentially mobile population, mitigated the regulations from 
the beginning. Indeed the most significant fact alnut Byzantine 
society was the survival of cities, with their industrial and mer¬ 
cantile populations. It was from these classes that the government 
was able to draw money taxes with the far-reaching consequences 
already mentioned; and it was in large part through trading connec¬ 
tions that Byzantine culture, ideas, and altitudes penetrated into 
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south-central and eastern Europe. 

Serf cultivation of great estates was the predominant form ol 
agriculture: and something rather like the feudal system of western 
Europe grew up» for the great landlords were eitpected to come with 
armed retainers to fight In the imperial armies when summoned to 
do so. But the feudal army was always supplemented hy a standing 
mercenary force directly under the emperor's control} and his power 
conseq.uently remained Independent of the feudality. The ahsolutlsm 
of late floman government remained unchallenged in theory, power¬ 
fully supported as it was by the Orthodox Church, which became 
thoroughly subservient to the state. 

Economic life of the Byzantine empire has not been carefully 
studied by modem scholars. Nevertheless, it is clear that trade 
and industry continued on a substantial scale. Two notable tech¬ 
nological Improvements deserve mention; silk worms were smug¬ 
gled from China in the time of Justiniaa, and a ftourishing silk 
manufacture and export trade grew up In succeeding centuries; 
also, a chemical preparation known as Greek fire was discovered 
which was used with great effect as an Incendiary agent In warfare 
to burn enemy ships and terrify hostile armies. 

4. Cultural . 

No great cultural innovalions were made by the Byzantines. 
Classic Greek remained a literary language, supplemerated by a 
somewhat different language, ecclesiastical Greek. The common 
tongue of the streets was different from either of these literary 
vehicles, so that education consisted in no small part In acquiring 
the Language of learning, which, when it had been acquired, was 
used mainly for writing commentaries on ancient texts. 

In theology, the Greek penchant for abstract argument continued 
to produce bitter controversies, and a series of new heresies arose 
- Nestorian, monophysite, iconoclastic, and others. Opposition to 
the government often tended to take religious form, so that theo¬ 
logical and political issues were Inextricably tangled. Feeling ran 
high over abstruse points of theology and ted to many riots, perse¬ 
cutions, and rebellions. 
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The Empress Theudora and Courtiers 

Mosaic from church of Saji VlUlo. Ravenna, 6th century A.D. Tlteodora was the wile of Justinian, ajid this 
Is therefore a near contemporary portrait, done In characteristic Byzanliae style. 











The Byzantines evolved a dLstlnctWe style ol art. Jiistlnian’s 
great church, Hagia Sophia, In Constantinople, established the style 
which most Orthodo* Church buildings alterward itnitated. The 
central feature was a great dome supported by pendent Ives and 
heavily buttressed walls. The eaterior was not Impressive, si nee 
the buttresses broke the surfaces into an apparently disorganized 
mass; hut the interior, with the great central dome and walls richly 
decorated with mosaics, was atidremains a triumph of ecclesiaetical 
architecture. Schools of painting, which confined their efforts al¬ 
most entire to holy subjects iconography), developed; but sculjdure 
fell under religious ban as being perilously close to Idolatry, and so 
disappeared. 

Justinian ordered the codlOcatlon of the Roman law, and from 
his time to the present Roman taw has meant the code which was 
then drawn up, titled Corpus luris Clvllls , The Corpus had four 
parts; the principles of law which had gradually evolved over the 
long history of the Roman state were reduced to a convenient Digest , 
supplemented by the Institutes , a text book in which legal classifica¬ 
tions and first principles of jurisprudence were set down. In addi¬ 
tion, the decrees of the emperors were compiled Into the Codex , 
and subsequent decrees were added as the Novellae. These four 
books, of which the first two were the more general In appLicaLLon 
and thus the more important, have played a powerful part In subse¬ 
quent history. The Canon law of the medieval Church was modelled 
in great measure on the Homan law as preserved in Just inlands 
code; and In early modern times the study of the Roman Law resulted 
in a wholesale remodel Ling of the Legal structure of most European 
states. Only in England did an independent legal system hold Its 
□wn against the Roman law. 

S, Influence of Byaantlne C1 villa ation . 

Byzantine cultural influence on western Europe was constant, 
but the most significant borrowings came only alter about 1200 A.D, 
when the West's own development made westerners more receptive 
to the classical heritage which had been preserved by Byzantine 
scholars. Byzantine models played a part in sUmulaiing Italian 
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Renalseance painting; and rie<llscov€ry of the Gre«tc clansics^ 
through B^antlne and Arab intermediaries between the 13tb and 
Ihth centuries, played an Important part in stimulating both Che 
'high' medieval and the Renaissance cultural development of the 
West. Similarly, the Italian cities which provided the social milieu 
lor the Italian Renaissance owed much of their industrial and cotr- 
mercial techniques to Byzantine aix) Arab sources. 

Equally important for subsequent history was the extension of 
Byzantine influence northward into Russia and eastern Europe, 
Trade with these regions was followed by missionary enterprise; 
and most of the Slavic peoples of the Balkan peninsula were cou'' 
verted to Greek Orthodox Christianity in the course of the ninth 
century. Two brothers, Cyril and Methodiua, extended mlseionary 
enterprise into Moravia, and initiated the literary culture of the 
Slavic peoples by translating liturgical and other works from Greek 
into what is called 'Old Slavonic.' A modification of the Greek 
alphabet, known as Cyrillic, was devised to fit the Slavic tongues, 

It remains In use to the present day, with some modifications, in 
Russia, Bulgaria, and parts of Yugoslavia. 

In central Europe, Byzantine Christianity and political influx 
ence came into conflict with Latin Christianity and the political 
power of the German kingdoms; but farther east, In Russia, Byzan¬ 
tine influence was unchallenged. In the tenth century the Russian 
princes were converted to Christianity; in succeeding generations 
Byzantine political ideas and artistic traditions followed in the 
wake of religion, and made early Russian culture a barbarian adap¬ 
tation of Byzantine civilization, 

S. Decay and Overthrow . 

In 12(14 A.D. Crusaders from the West were diverted from 
Palestine to Constantinople. After complicated diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions, they resorted to force, besieged and captured the City. Sev¬ 
eral Latin states were thereupon erected on Byzantine soU; but 
they did not last for long, and by 1261 A.D. a Greek emperor once 
more ruled in Constantinople. Nonetheless, the Byzantine empire 
never recovered from this blow. Only part of its former territory 
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vafl f®cow|iiered; wtuit WM equally ImportJuit • the conuner- 
cla.1 activity of the empire fel! more and more into the hands of 
Italian dties, chiefly Venice and Genoa, Their fleets came to douni- 
nate the seaSi and the Byaantlne empire dressed out a precarious 
existence as a jttsim of the commercial imperialism of the Italian 
Cities, 

In the Hth century a new people, the Ottoman Turks, began to 
extend their power, starting from a small principality in north* 
western Asia Minor* They subdued moat of the Ba lkan peninsula 
before besieging Conatantinople Itself, After stout resistance, the 
city was captured in U53 A.D. With its capture, the Byaantine 
state came to an end. 
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CJironological Table lof Part n, E. The By aafltine Sipplre. 


A.D. 

330 

395 

527-565 

634-7U 

1054 

1071 

•1204 


1261 

•H53 


Consta«Unopl® «-founded on ancient alts 
of Byianlimn as capital of Eastern Roman 
Empire. 

Division of Roman empire bet’ween eastern 
and western enaperors; unity of central 
control never effectively re-estabiiahed. 

Justinian, east Roman emperor: reconquest 
of Italy, Africa, and f&rt of Spain from bar¬ 
barians; codification of Roman law. 

Arab attack on eastern provinces; loss of 
Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Africa and Spain, 

Final schism between Etoman Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox churches. 

Battle of Manzikert; lass of most of Asia 
Minor to Seljdk Turks. 

Fourth Crusade; westemers captured 
Constantinople, established Latin states 
In the Levant. 

Greek emperor restored lo Byzantine 
throne. 

Caputre of Constantinople by Ottoman Turks 
final destruction of Byzantine empire. 
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F. Successor Kingdoms In the West, 

L totroductlon . 

In the five centuries which followed Alaric's sack of Rome In 
410 A.D. a series of Hunnlc, Cermen, Arah, Hungajrisjii and Viking 
raiders, concfuerors, and settlers overran the area which had once 
been Roman la Western Europe. Movement of peoples and mixture 
of variant stocks took place on a considerabLe scale; kingdoms rose 
and fell with confusing rapidity; Roman civUiaatlon flickered and 
came close to extinction In what is traditionally called the Dark 
Ages, One can think of the confused particular movements as con¬ 
stituting three great waves of Invasion: (1} the German invasion 
of the Roman provinces In the fifth and sixth centuries A.O,j 
(S) the Arab and Austraslan invasions of Ihe more Romaniaed 
German kingdoms in the eighth ceniuiy A.D.; (3) the Hungarian 
and Vlldng invasions of the Caroling Ian empire In the sinth and 
tenth centuries A.D, 

With each wave of assault, the economic prosperity and cul¬ 
tural level of the peoples of the western provinces sank further 
toward local self-sufficiency and barbarism; int after each invasion 
there was a rally of sorts as the conquering tribes or groups set up 
relatively strong governments and assimilated or added to the cul¬ 
ture of the conquered population. The rally which followed the Arab 
conquest of Spain brought that country within the pale of Arab civili¬ 
sation for a period of several centuries; the rally which followed 
the Hungarian and Viking invasions in northwestern Europe proved 
to be the genesis of a new civilisation which has endured to the 
present. 

Thus the period from the fifth to the tenth centuries A.D. was 
a time of death and re-birth. Where one draws Uie line between 
Classical and European civilization must depend on personal choice. 
The year 000 A-D. has been chosen here largely because It approxi¬ 
mately marks the low point In political orderliness and economic 
interdependence which immediately preceded the rally which gave 
birth to European civillzalion. From other points of view, other 
dates might equally well be chosen, ranging from 313 A.D. when 
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Conatantine Initiated an alliance between state and Church, to the 
dale here indicated. 

2. The First Wave of Invasion (410-687 A.D. ). 

a. New jieoples and states page £52 

b. The Church...258 

1) Ecclesiaatlcal organlaatlon: the 

rise of the papacy 258 

2) Honasticism ..260 

3) Irish Christianity. 281 

4) Barbarizallon of the Church . , , . 263 

c. Government, society and economy .... 263 

d. Culture. 266 


a. New peoples and states. 

During the fifth century A.D. a number of other German 
peoples followed the etmmples of the Visigoths by invading the 
western provinces of the Roman empire. Booty and better land 
attracted invaders who came from across the Rhine; others who 
came from the Qanubian area of central Europe were also Im' 
pelted by fear of the Huns. 

During the early part of the Sth century A.D., the Huns estab¬ 
lished an extensive empire, centering in the grasslands of the 
Hungarian plain.* About the middle of the century marauding 
bands of Huns, led by their hhan, Attila, ravaged central Gaul and 
northern Italy. But after Attila’s death la 4S3 A.D. the Huanic 


* This plain on the middle Danube was the westernmost esden- 
ston of the steppe sone of Asia; and both before and alter the 
time of the Huns, central Asiatic peoples invading Europe on 
horseback penetrated to that plain, and there stopped. Forest 
and mountain blocked further passage westward; for in such 
regions they could not easily find year round forage for their 
horses. This geographical limit to the encroachment of horse- 
nomads from Central Asia played an important part in deter¬ 
mining the course of European history; for while wave after 
wave of Asiatic invaders appeared in Hungary and raided fur¬ 
ther west, they never tried to settle permanently in the forested 
country of Western Europe, despite the military superiority 
which they irequently enjoyed. 
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power {Usintegraied rapidly, Cercaafi and Slavic tribes which had 
been subjugated by the Huns revolted and drove tdelr former mas¬ 
ters eastward to the Volga. 

The disappearance of the Huns from central Hurope removed 
one of the main Impulses to the migration of peoples which had 
characterised the late 4th and early 5th centuries A-D,; and de¬ 
grees a more stable political pattern emerged as new Germanic 
tingdoms took root In what had been the western provinces ol the 
Roman Empire. 

Spain and southern France fell to the Visigoths, After their 
famous sack of Rome tn 410 A.D, the Visigoths once again came 
to terms with Roman autliorltles, and were commissioned by the 
Roman Government of the West to drive the Vandals and other Ger¬ 
manic marauders from Spain. They were successful in this enter¬ 
prise, and set up a kingdom which maintained an official though 
merely nominal subordination to the Roman Government until the 
time of Justinian. The Visigoths were finally overthrown by Arab 
and Moorish Invaders between I'll and 718 A.O, 

The Vandals, however, had not been destroyed the Visigoths. 
Driven from Spain, they crossed to North Africaj and set them* 
selves up in the old Roman province of Africa. The Vandals also 
buiit a piratical fleet with which they ravaged the shores of the 
Western Mediterranean and acquired the reputation still preserved 
in the English word 'vandalism/ Justinian destroyed the Vandal 
kingdom in 533^34, and Gyaantine rule lasted in Africa until the 
Arab assault at the end o! the 7th century A.D, 

In Italy a series of Germanic adventurers manipulated succes¬ 
sive emperors as their puppets until 476 A.O. In that year the farce 
was brought to an end by Odoacer, who set out to rule Italy in his 
Own name as ' palrictus ' of the Emperor of the East. He was in turn 
overthrown in 493 AJJ, by Iheodortc, King of ihe Oatre^othB. who 
had been commissioned by the eastern emperor to destroy Odoacer, 
Theodoric (493-526 A.D.) proceeded to set up one of the strongest 
and beat governed of the barbarian kingdoms, Sut the Ostrogothic 
kingdom did not long outlast its founder, for Justinian reconquered 



most of tUly in a series of )ong<-clnwn-oiut campaigns between 53S 
and SS4 AD. These wars wore very destructive and did-tnore to 
break up ItoniiU) civilisation In Italy than any earlier disorders. 

The woes ol Italy were deepened by the appearance of another Ger¬ 
manic people, the Lombards, who invaded from the Danubian area 
in 568 A.D, Thereafter a long series of wars between the Lombards 
and Byzantines led to the division of Italy LeiIo a number of rival 
states, some Byzantine, some Lombard. 

in Briiatn, Roman government came to an end about 420 A.D., 
and the Britons were left to defend themselves as best they might 
against the raids ol barbarous neighbors. It is in this period that 
the stories of King Arthur and his knights originated, stones which 
were to liave a distinguished literary career in medieval times. 

The Britons were not long able to defend their land, however; and 
alter about the middle of the filth century, Anglo-Saxons, sailing 
across the North Sea from what is now Holland awH northwestern 
Germany, began to settle in growing numbers. The invaders prob¬ 
ably did not come at one time, nor In large groups. They eel up 
several independent kingdoms, and gradually drove the Britons 
westward into Cornwall and Wales. 

The largest and richest area of the western empire was Gaul, 
reaching from the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean northward to 
the Rhine. Until the fifth century was well advanced the central 
part of Gaul remained under a Roman ruler; but in 486 A.D, Clovis, 
King of the Salian Franks, defeated the Roman lorces and proceed¬ 
ed to incorporate what is now northern France Into his kingdom. 

The Franks were a numerous but comparatively backward people 
Until the time of Clovis. They had remained pagan while the other 
Germanic tribes which had invaded the Roman empire {except for 
the Anglo-Saxons) were already converts to Christianity. Further¬ 
more. Ihe Franks had not succeeded in organizing a unified stale, 
but remained separated into a number of relatively small tribes, 
loosely associaled Into two great groups, the Sailans (along the sea 
coast In modern Belgium and southern Holland) and the Ripuarians 
{along the middle Rhine). Ciovis, by dint of personal ruthlessness 
and military successes, united the Frankish tribes into a single 
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kingiiom. During hts reign and that of his sons (481-561 A.DJ, 
Frankish power waa extended over nearly all of Gaul and far into 
Germany as well. Lesser Germanic kingdoms which had been set 
up on Roman soU by the Burgundians and Aiemanol were incor¬ 
porated into the Frankish state ; and wars and astute diplomacy 
drove the Visigoths out of southern Gaul. In Germany, Frankish 
power extended far be^nd the Old Roman boundaries. To the east, 
the Thuringians and Bavarians were reduced to semi-dependent 
status. Only the Saxon tribes, to the northeast, remained wholly 
Independent. 

Thus by the middle of the sixth century the Frankish kingdom 
had become by far the strongest and most extensive of the Germanic 
successor states. U was also the only one which tong survived, for 
from it are descended the modern states of France and Germany 

An important factor in the Frankish success was the conver¬ 
sion of Clovis and his people to Catholic Christianity (496 A.D.). 
Other German peoples on Roman soil were mostly Arlans (except 
the pagan Anglo^axons} owing to the fact that the German tribes 
of the Danube area had been converted to Christianity by Arlan mis¬ 
sionaries in the fourth century A.D. As a result, in the eyes of the 
Roman population of the western empire, their Germanic rulers 
were foul heretics; and many of them welcomed the Catholic Franks 
as deliverers from an heretical yoke. The Frankish stale was thus 
able to muster support from both Germans and Romans; and its 
power was never based wholly on a smalt conttuering group, as was 
true of the other Germanic kingdoms of the West. 

Germanic custom and law did not distinguish between priiate 
and public inheritance; Clovis and his succeasorB therefore divided 
and redivided the kingdom among their male heirs. As a result, the 
unity of the Frankish state was very loosely maintained, and wars 
between rival brothers and cousins broke out freipiently. After the 
last of Clovis’ sons had died. In §61 A.D., the kingdom fell into two 
fairly distinct parts: Neuslria (the "new land," roughly correspond¬ 
ing to northern France! and Austrasia {the "eastiand," situated 
along the banks of the Rhine). Austrasia remained almost wholly 
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Germanic in population and more bnckward in civilization than 
Neuslria, where Rontan populallan and customs survived and where 
T-aiin retained a predominant position as the everyday speech of 
the poptilation. 

b. The Church (410-687 A.D.). 

1| EeclesiasUcai organization: the rise of the papacy- The 
break-up of bureaucratic administration in the western provinces 
allowed the Church to take over many of the functions of govern¬ 
ment. As leaders of the Roman population bishops became impor¬ 
tant political figures. Moreover, the barbarian kings ofleu depended 
on members of the clergy for the performance of tasks which re- 
qnired a knowledge of reading and writing, without which even bar¬ 
barian government was difficult to carry on. 

The organization of the Church itself was gradually adjusted 
to the changed conditions of social life. The original Christian com- 
munilles had been concentrated in towns; but as town life decayed 
and the rural population was converted to Christianity, country 
parishes were organized under the authority of bishops who remained, 
generally. In towns, or where tcwna had been. Moreover the practice 
of electing bishops by acclamation of the people fell into decay. 

Choice was legally entrusted to the clergy of the diocese (as the 
bishop's area of jurisdiction came to be calLedl, in fact, however, 
local magnates or barterlan kings were frequently able to control 
episcopal elections- 

The fact that the later Roman emperors seldom visited Rome 
and never resided there for any length of time gave wide scope to 
the bishops of that city. Rome's enormous prestige as the ancient 
center of the Elmpire was reinforced by the fact that, according to 
an early tradition, the Roman Church had been established by Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles. 

By the fourth century, if not earlier, the theory of 'Petrine 
supremacy' had been promulgated by the bishops of Rome, or, as 
they are more usuatiy called, by the popes. This theory asserts 
that the Pope, as the direct successor of St. Peter, is the rl^tfui 
head of the Christian Church in all Us branches and parts. The 
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cUiim is on s passag^e b) Gospel according to St. Matthew 

in which Christ saya: ''Thou art Peter and on this rock 1 will laiild 
my church; and the gates oi hell ahali not prevail against it. And I 
will give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; and whataO' 
ever thou Shalt bind on earth shall be bound In heaven; and whatso¬ 
ever thou Shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven." (Matthew 
16;18-19), 

On the basis of their interpretation of this passage the popes 
of the fourth and fifth centuries repeatedly intervened In ecclesiasti¬ 
cal disputes and questions which arose in other dioceses. The 
primacy of Rome was generally admitted among bishops of the West, 
though (he extent of papal poviier was not defined. In the East, on the 
other hand, papal claims were never widely accepted, and disputes 
over the power of the pope became one of the issues which divided 
the Greek Orthodox from the Roman Catholic Church. 

Two great popes deserve mention for the part they played in 
organizing the papal monarchy and shaping the tradition of Homan 
Catholicism. Leo the Great (440-61 A.D,) strenuously asserted the 
sovereignty of the pope In questions of dogma, and succeeded In get¬ 
ting a council of the Church (Chalcedon, 451 A.D,) to accept his 
formulation of doctrine as to the divine and human natures of Christ, 
This was a great moral victory for the papacy, Leo's prestige was 
enhanced when he headed a deputation which dissuaded AtUla from 
attacking Home In 452 A-D. But Leo's formulation of Christological 
doctrine did not satisfy the Greeks,' and a generation later, when 
the Emperor of Byzantium tried to alter Leo’s definition, the first 
schism between eastern and western Churches took place. 

The schism was not permanent; taut from the fifth century on¬ 
ward the two Churches developed independently. Papal power was 
restricted to Latin Christendom; In the East the Byzantine emperor 
effectively controlled the Church organlaadion, and the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Church became a more or less passive tool of state policy. 

After the time of Justlnlani when the Byzantine emperors had re¬ 
gained control of the city of Rome and Its immediate environs, the 
emperors tried to reduce the papacy to a stmlLarly dependent status, 
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but many popes resisted the attempt. The popes, as a result of 
these quarrels, became champions of the claims of the Church to 
independence from ail secular control. 

The work of Gregory the Great, pope from 590 to 604 A.D., 
confirmed the Independence.of the papacy. During his lifetime Italy 
was torn between Lombard and Byzantine armies. Gregory steered 
a discreet course between the two secular powers, playing one off 
against the other. He became de facto the ruler of the city of Home, 
organizing its defense against all comers despite a nominal sub¬ 
ordination to Byzantium. His activity thus marks a stage in the 
develoisnent of the Papal Stales which were later to come into 
existence In central Italy. 

Gregory was able to exercise effectlTe headship over the west¬ 
ern bishops, and he Initiated a missionary enterprise aitinng the 
Anglo-Saxons of England, as a result of which England was brought 
within the pale of Latin Christendom during the seventh century, 

2) Uonasticism. From early Christian times Individuals who 
sought an especially holy life were accustomed to retire to the 
Palestinian, Syrian, or Egyptian deserts, where they lived as her* 
mils. Hermits of course lived alone; but in Egypt It became cus¬ 
tomary in the fourth century for colonies of hermits to hold com¬ 
mon worship services and to follow a fixed routine of Scriptural 
reading and other devotional exercises. From Egypt the practice 
spread first to other eastern lands, then to the West, In the harsher 
climates of Europe the eidreme ascetic practices of Egyptian monks 
were impossible, and instead of living In caves or Isolated cells It 
became usual for such groups to live together In what came to be 
called monasteries. 

Until the sixth century monastic practices varied widely tn the 
West; hit about 529 A.D. St. Benedict of Nursia devised a rule for 
a group of monks who had gathered around him at Monte C assino 
in Italy, The Benedictine rule was gradually adopted by other mon¬ 
asteries. Gregory the Great was especiaUy prominent in spreading 
Benedictine monastic Ism, and used the prestige of the papacy to 
secure its adoption through most of the West. Because monks lived 
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according to a rule (Latin; reguU ), they were known an regular 
clergy In contract to the secular clergy - bishops, priests^ deacons, 
etc. 

The central aim of the monastic life was to assure the salvation 
of the monks* souls. To this end, the Benedictine Rule prescrlbect 
In detail the dally life, drese, and behavior of the monks, and the 
organization of the monastery. The monks' principal activity was 
prayer and worship, but time was also set aside for manual work 
and for study. Monasteries came to be Looked upon as pecullariy 
holy, and monastic Lands and tailldings were comparatively immime 
from the constant warfare and petty violence which characterized 
the normal life of the age. As a result, monasteries became havens 
in a barbaric world, and we owe the survival of many books of 
Christian and pagan authorship to the preservation of manixscTlpts 
in monastic libraries. Learning as such was not encouraged among 
the monks, since erudition smacked too much of pride; yet what 
learning there was during the Dark Ages usually centered in monas¬ 
tic schools. The government of each monastery rested tn an abbot 
who was supposed to be chosen by the monks themselves. In prac¬ 
tice, however, abbots were often chosen by secular magnates and 
rulers, Just as were bishops. 

3) Irish Chri^ianity. In 432 AD. St. Patrick, a native of 
Britain, began the conversion of Ireland. Within a few years Ireland 
became Christian, but the Irish Church which Patrick estahUshed 
had many peculiarities not matched elsewhere In Christendom. 
Monasteries of the Egyptian rather than the Benedictine type were 
the principal religious institutlonej ahd nothing which quite corre¬ 
sponded to the hierarchy of the secular clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church existed. 

The Irish monks were remarkable for two things; their devotion 
to learning and their missionary enthusiasm. Strangely enough, Irish 
monks knew Greek at a time when knowledge of that language had 
dlsaiqieared from the rest of Western Europe, and their Latin learn¬ 
ing far exceeded that of the mainland. Irish tnisslonaries travelled 
forth first to Scotland and Wales, then to England and the continent. 
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St. Columban (d. Sl& A.D.) founded m thafi three iamoufl 
monasteries on the continent o! Europe; Lujceuil Ui France. St, 

GaU in Switzerland, and Bobbio in ltaly» These monanterleB and 
their numerous ebughter tnolitutions played an important role in 
raising the inteLlectual level of the western Church in Caratlnglan 
times. 

The trish Church made another slgnUicanl coniribution to 
Roman Catholic in m, lor the sacrament of private penance was 
first developed by Irish monks- Its adoption completed the sacra¬ 
mental system as established in the medieval Church. The seven 
sacraments ^ baptism p conlirmatlon, marri^e, extreine unction^ 
maes, penancei and ordination (the last for clergy alone) - were 
^outward signB of inward grace^^ Hie adjninieiration of the sacra¬ 
ments by (felly ordained members of the clergy opened the path of 
salvation to Individual Christians; and the Church Itself was con¬ 
ceived as the channel through which Ckicf s redeeming grace was 
transmitted to sbiful men. The growth of the sacramental system 
has been a subject of much detale between Protestant and Homan 
Cathotic scholars. Some of Its elements were present in very early 
Christianity «- e.g,, baptism; but authoritative definition of the com^ 
plete system was not achieved until the 13th century AJ}. 

4} Barbarbsation of the Church. Despite the efforts of indi¬ 
vidual popes, of monks and of Irish missionaries^ the Church of 
Western Europe underwent a profound intellectusi and moral decay 
during the si9dh and seventh centuries^ Among the Franks and 
other German peoples many pagan Ideas and practices survived; 
and the educated Homan population almost wholly disappeared. 

Under such circumstances many superstition e practices developed 
and pagan deities not infrequently reappeared aa Christian saints. 

An important factor in promoting the decay of the Church was 
its acquisition of enienstve lands and other wealth, largely through 
bequest. As the wealth of the Church Increased^ high ecclesiastical 
poaitionfi became attractive to the turbulent mibilliy, afr r! It became 
common for younger sons of noble families to take Holy Orders In 
order to eoJoy the perquisites of some bishopric or abbacy. Many 
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such prelates continued lo IWe Uvcs^ of vlolenco ^nd debmicihery 
and their donctict often indistinguishable from that of the lay 
ixihiUty. Piety and tnisskmary eatcrfa-ifle inevitably buffered when 
the Church was headeci by such men. 

Indeed, the papacy itself became an o^ect of feud and faction 
amotig local Roman nqbleSj and many popes were little if at all 
superior to other bishops in their moral or intellectual statureH 
Men like Leo and Gregory stood oui the more brilliantly by con¬ 
trast, 

c. Goveritmentj society» and economy. 

The Germanic peoples who invaded the Roman empire had a 
variety of Institutions^ and they had reached different levels of cul¬ 
ture prior to their appearance on Roman hoIL In general^ the 
peoples who came from the Danube region were more deeply tine- 
tured clvilizailon than those who crossed the Rhine- Thus Goihic 
Society was more diflerentiMed within itself and the Goths had a 
more definite system of government than had the Franks at the time 
they first settled on Roman lands^ 

Primitive German institutions were not unlike those of other 
Indo-European peoples. The basic elements of patriarchal family, 
tribal organizationt chieftainship in war (more or less elective), 
council of notables^ and assembly of free warriors probably existed 
among all Germanic peoples* These basic elements underwent vari¬ 
ous changes as the Germans came into Intimate contact with Roman 
Society,. Usuaily^ the assembly weakened or disappeared enllrely^ 
and the power of the chieftain increased and became royal - valid 
in peace as well as in war, and hereditary* Thus Clovis and his 
successors lit Gaul claimed and were able to exercise irresponsible 
power, checked only by the unruliness of their followers. 

The government of the Frankinh kingdom was constantly beset 
with internal disorders. Private feuds were regularly settled by 
resort to vlolericej and the armies which marched to aiul fro through 
the countryside ravaged and looted as they passed, making small 
distinction between friend and foe* The Ostrogothic kingdom in Ualy 
was comparatively well governed and the central power was more 
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effective In keeping peace in the countryalcte; but JuBtlnian^s con- 
questp and the long Vp'arB which accompanied and followed brought 
Italy to the Level of Gaul as lar as public order was cOficemed. 

A number of law eodea^ written down by order of the Cenoan 
kinga, have been preserved. They deal mainly with criminal matterSp 
prescrlblnc the sum of money IwergUd) to be psiid by men found guilty 
uf various crimes against their fellows. From variations In the wer¬ 
gilds It Is possible to discern the existence of social classes among 
the Germans^ but the meaning of terms is seldom clear and disputes 
over their interpretaliaD have been endless. It seems certain that 
not all Germans were iree; and it is probable that the essential 
qualification for full participation Ln the tribal group was the pos* 
session of arms. In addiiton there were chiefs or ^nobles' who 
specialized in warfare. They lived on booty^ on income from land 
tilled by dependents, and on gifts given by humbler tribesmen In 
return for protection which the nobles afforded them. Such nobles 
regarded the king as first among equals rather than as a sovereign 
of the Roman or Oriental sort; and from their number were drawn 
the council or court which advised the king. 

When the German tribesmen took up residence in the Homan 
provinces^ they did not abandon their ancestral cnstomB. Neither 
did they take the Homans Into their tribal organizatLon. Rather the 
kings led their German followers as before, and ruled over the Ho¬ 
man population in accordance with Roman law and precedent. The 
Germans simply appropriated for themselves a part of the land. 

Their chiefs set themselves up as landiords in place of some dis¬ 
possessed Roman, and supported a group of retainers on Income 
from the land so acquired^ In effect, two systems of law and two 
societies existed side by side with the king as the only legal con¬ 
necting link between them. In practice, of course^ the Germans 
Were an armed and dominant minority - and a turbulent and lawless 
one at that, among whom private feuds frequently led to bloodshed 
and attacks upon the more or less helpless Roman population. 

Separation between Roman and German populations was less 
marked in the Frankish state than in other barbarian kingdoms, 
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partly because the barrier of religious (Uffereuce was abseat. Hd* 
mans as well as Franks were appointed lo offlctal positions and 
Intermarriage must frequently have occurred. The governmeiit 
tried to continue Roman forma of administration as applied to the 
Roman population. But the taxation system quickly broke down, 
and, by the eml of the period^ the kings came to depend mainly on 
Income from the royal domaiUi l.e. , on rents paid by cultivators 
ol estates owned personally by the king* 

Officials known as counts mtpervised the administration of 
Justice within a given area (county), and were supposed to give to 
the king a part of the fines which were assessed by their courts. 

But this sj^tem too tended to break dawn through the sale of 'lm~ 
fnunliieg" to various local landholders^ who were thereby exempted 
from all royal Jurisdiction. BishopSj especiallyt bought or were 
granted such immunity. Local courts^ presided over by btshops or 
other local magnates^ thus tended to acquire full sovereign juris¬ 
diction^ and public functions and rights were steadily confused with 
private property rights. In other words^ private estates tended to 
become polillcaJ units alsOj ruled over by the Hord.' Law remained 
personal; that is, a Frank was tried by Frankish law* a Roman by 
Roman law, a Burgundian by Burgundian law^ etc- At the £ame tlmsj 
local customs I varying from estate to estate i gradually came to 
have the force of law* and ail uniformity of legal institutions or 
procedure vanished. 

In the purely Germanic parts of the Frankish kingdom* and in 
England* the fifth, aiscth and seventh centuries apparently saw a 
steady differentiation of social classes and the gradual develop¬ 
ment of a Landed aristocracy* But armed free men* who tilled their 
own soil and took arms when summoned by the king to repel invaders 
or go on raiding expeditions, remained numerous and influential in 
Australia and In England long alter they had disappeared in the more 
Romanized German kingdoms to the souths 

In late Roman times great estates cultivated by serfs had be* 
coEEie the usual form of agrarian organization. Tlie German invasions 
made no change in this system. Borne villas which had previously 
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been owned by Romans were taken over tnUEt by German warrior- 
nobles ami run mucb as beiore. Others were left in the undisturbed 
possession of their Roman owners. Similar estates began to grow 
up In the purely German areas, though the process by which they 
were formed cannot be discerned and causes ol the develt^meni can 
only be surmised. 

Wars, famine, and disease continued to depopulate former Ho¬ 
man areas. Great stretches of land, which had been cultivated in 
Roman times, returned to forest, to the purely German districts, 
however, population probably continued to grow, fresh fields were 
brought under tillage, and agricultural aklli Improved, especialLy 
alter the adoption of the mouldboard plow. On the ether hand, the 
level o( agricultural skill declined in Roman districts: only on 
lands owned by the Church, particularly monastic lands, did some 
of the old Roman agricultural skill survive, to Gaul, Cor example, 
the cultivation of vines became mainly a specialty of monastic 
properties; and some monasteries exported their wine as far afield 
as Britain and even Byxantium. 

But such trade was unusual and Its volume was small. The 
constant disorders within the harbarian kingdoms and the autarkic 
organizaticm of each estate discouraged trade and town industry, 

The few towns which had survived late Roman times contimjed to 
decay; and such long distance trade as persisted fell larged into 
the hands of peddlars, many of whom were Syrians or Jews. 

Society thus tended to divide into three major groups: at the 
bottom a large mass of peasant serfs who tilled the soil; and over 
them two sorts of lords. Church prelates and warriors. 

d. Culture. 

Despite the chaotic conditions of life which prevailed in the 
barbarian kingdoms, the cultivation of learning and letters did not 
entirely disappear. A series of textbook writers collected odd scraps 
of pagan learning into books which were used through succeeding 
centuries in the monastic and episcopal schools. Secular learning 
was classified into the seven liberal arts: grammar, rhetoric, Logic, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music, but only scraps and 
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pieces of the leajJilng of the paifan world survived under these 
rubrics. 

Education hi practice usually amounted to acq^rlng an Imper¬ 
fect mastery of Latin, with the addition of the merest smattering 
of classic learnine. The popular speech changed and simplified 
Itself, BD that literary Latin became a learned tongue, unintelligible 
to Ordinary men even in the old Roman provinces. From the popu¬ 
lar <or vulgar) Latin emerged in time the various romance lan¬ 
guages: French, Spanish, Italian and others. Many local variations 
arose, and the new languages did not achieve literary definiUon unUl 
much later. 

Despite the general decline of intellectual and artiettc Life, a 
few writers arose who eaercised an important influence cm later 
generations, Boethius (d. 524 A.D.), a high official at the court of 
Theodorlc the Ostrogoth, translated part ol Aristotle's Organon 
into Latin and wrote his Consotations of philosophy while in prison 
awaiting death. The latter is a remarkable work which seems to 
breathe much of the spirit of ancient pagan philosophy. 

Far more important in sutee^ent times were the writings of 
Pope Gregory the Great (c. 540-S04 AJ>,). He wrote Paslorai Care , 
describing the duties a bishop, published a collection of sermons, 
and one of pious tales, Ihe Mora I la , cast in the form of a commentary 
on the Book of Job. These books attained a wide popularity in the 
MldiUe Ages. They were particularly innuential In fiaiiig the style 
and supplying much of the matter for preaching in the churches, 
Gregory*s sermons were built around the exposition of Biblical 
texts jnH be freQuenlly resorted to anecdotes lor tilustration. His 
theology reflected many popular practices and beliefs of his time. 
Purgatory, a place where souls go immediately after death to suffer 
for sins committed on earth, appeared in his writings as it did not 
in the writings of earlier Church fathers. He likewise taught the 
efficacy of prayers addressed to saints, and believed in the constant 
InterventiDn of angels and devils in daily life. His influence was so 
commanding in later centuries thal Gregory has been tradUionaliy 
associated wilh Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine as one of the four 
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Latin Doctors of the Church. 


Ait interesting and vivid portrayal of life in fifth and sixth 
century Gaui Is preserved In the History <a the Franks ^ written 
by Gregory cf Tours (c. 540-594 A.D.). It is a barbarous, bnital, 
and superstitious society that emerges from his pages. Gr^ry 
himself, although well-educated for hts day, could not write correct 
classical Latin; tut his style Is perhaps the more vigorous and 
fresh from the fact that he was at least partially emancipated from 
the strict grammatical rules of Cicero's language. 

Little was produced In the realm of the fine arts. Building in 
stone almost ceased, save for a few churches erected In Italy by 
Byzantine workmen in the Byzantine style. Painting, in the form 
of Uluininatlon of manuscripts, was executed with great skill by 
Irish monks, and was practiced with indifferent success on the con¬ 
tinent as well. The use of music in church services was expanded 
through the practice of chanting passages from Scripture, hymns, 
and prayers. Definite miisLcal modes were established for such 
stnglag and Gregory the Great's name came to be attached to this 
form of choral music, for it was called the Gregorian chant. 

3. The Early CarolIngian Period (997-814 A-D-l - 

a. The second wave; Arab and 


Austrasian Invasions.page 36S 

b. Hie CaroUngian monarchy and empire 

(75U8HA.D,} _ 270 

C. CaroUngian government.272 

d. The Church ^ 275 

e. Society and economy . .. 275 

(. Culture.... ,, 276 


g, English development ..277 

a. The seconcl waver Arab and Austrasian Invasions. 

In 7tl A.D. Arab and Moorish invaders crossed from Africa 
into Spain, and during the next seven years overthrew the Visigothlc 
kingdom. In 720 A.D. they crossed the Pyrenees and proceeded to 
occupy part of southern France and to raid far niyi wide. Twelve 
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ye^TS later, near Tours, the Frankish army under Charles Mar¬ 
tel met and defeated an Arab army, and from that time the Arab 
domlnton gradually shrank back southward. Perhaps more important 
than their victories on land were the Arab successes on the sea, for 
they won complete domination of the western Mediterranean and for 
some three centuries raided the Christian coastal districts con¬ 
stantly. Their sea power cui off the Frankish state from easy com¬ 
munication with Byzantium, and the small trickle of long distance 
trade which had persisted through the preceding cenhirles came 
almost to an end. 

Almost simultaneously with the Arab invasion of Europe, the 
Romanized provinces d the Frankish state were sutiJected to another 
invasion from the Germanic lands of the east. Clovis’ grandsons and 
Iheir successors did not retain the vigor or brutality of the founder 
of the Frankish kingdom. Instead, they became mere puppets and 
figureheads, while real power came into the hands erf officials known 
as Mayors of the Palace, In 637 A-D. Pepin, the Austrasian Mayor 
of the Palace, defeated his Neustrian rival in battle, and added 
Neustria to his dominions. Kings of Clovis' house (called Mer¬ 
ovingian] remained as figureheads, lait from this time properly 
dates the CarolInglan period. (Pepin's family is called Caroling- 
ian from the name of its most famous member, Charles the Great 
or Charlemagne.) Pepin was succeeded by his son, Charles Martel 
(l.e.* the Hammer) under whose rule (714-41 A.D.) a second Ger¬ 
man invasion of Neustria took place. Charles set out to restore 
the Prankish state which had broken Into a number of practically 
independent parts since the time of Clovis, To secure himself an 
army and Loyal followers, he expropriated large tracts of land is 
Neustria and granted them to Austrasian warriors In e^hange for 
their promise of military service. Much property was taken from 
the Church, although not by outright confiscation; tt was accomp¬ 
lished rather through the legal device known as beneflcium , or 
benefice, whereby the owner (in this case a church or monastery) 
granted land to a tenant in return for services (in this case protec¬ 
tion), Such benefices were only a thinly disguised form of confisca¬ 
tion, lor Charles expected and secured the regular service of 
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benefice-holdera in his itrmy. 

An Important change in military tactics is associated with the 
activity of Charles Martel. Before his time the Austraslan army 
was mainly composed of freemenj who fought on foot with sword and 
shield. Charles demanded that the men whom he had enriched by 
the gift of estates or benefices should provide themselves with horses 
and serve tn the army as heavy armed cavalry. It was with such a 
force that he defeated the Arabs near Tours in 732 A.D.: and with 
its help he proceeded to reassert authority over the Bavarians and 
Alemannl who had broken loose from the Frankish state. He was 
thus able to reunite the entire Prankish kingdom under a far more 
powerful government than tt had known since the time of CioviB. 

The decentrailaalIon of power, which had become bo pronounced In 
late Merovingian times, was checked for a while by the political 
and mllttaiy changes maile by Charles Martel, and the Frankish king¬ 
dom entered upon a second perkjd of rapid expansion and military 
success. 

b. The CacoLinglan monarchy and empire (TS1>B14 A.Xi.}. 

Charles's son, Pepin the Short, succeeded to his father's posi¬ 
tion as Mayor of the Palace and de facto ruler of the Frankish king¬ 
dom. In TSl A.D. he became, with the approval of the pope and the 
consecration ol the Frankish bishops. Kin g of the Franks in his own 
right. The last of the Merovingian kings was deposed and sent off 
to end his days in a monastery. 

The fact that Pepin’s tide to the throne was legally faulty en¬ 
couraged him to cultivate the good graces ol the Pope, for papal 
sanction could do much to dignify and Justify his usurpation. The 
popes, too, badly needed help from Pepin. The city of Eome and 
its environs were still nominally a part of the Byzantine Elmplre, 
but the popes had quarreled with the Byzantine secular and ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities over the question of the proper use of Images 
in church warship, and so could not desire to see effective Byzajittne 
military control of Rome. Vet the Lombards, who were engaged in 
a strenuous effort to conquer all Italy, seriously threatened the old 
capital of the Roman Empire. 
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Under the circumstAnceSi both Pepin and the pope had much to 
gain from mutoat support. AccorcUngly, in 754 A.D. the pope made 
a trip to Gatil and there formaUy consecrated Pepin according to 
the rites of the ancient Hebrew kingshipt and declared htm patriciua 
of the Romans. In return, Pepin led a Frankish army into Italy, 
where he defeated the Lombards. Two years later the Franks in¬ 
vaded Italy a second time, and formally transferred a substantial 
area of central Italy to the secular rule of the pope (756 A.D.}, 

Thereby the Papal States, which endured as one of the principalities 
of Italy until 1870 A.D„ were established. 

Upon Pepin's death (768 A.D.) the kingdoii) was divided between 
his two sons, but three years later the younger died, and Charles 
the Great, or Charlemagne, reunited the whole kingdom under his 
own rule. Charlemagne continued the policies of his father and 
grandfather. In a series of campaigns he subdued the Lombards 
and himself assumed the Iron crown of Lombardy (774 A.D.). Then 
he turned attention eastward where the Sasons still lived independent 
and pagan In the Weser and Elbe valleys. Long and bitter fighting 
reduced the Saaon tribes to obedience and compelled them to accept 
Christianity. Further wars consolidated Charlemagne's power over 
the Bavarians, who had previously epioyed a semi-autonomy within 
the Frankish state. These campaigns united the Romano-^eraian 
world (except for the Anglo-Saxons of England and the Scandinavians) 
Under one king; and on the eastern border, which ran roughly along 
the Elbe river, Charlemagne set up a series of marches which ejrtended 
German power far eastward Into Slavic lands. The Avars, (who had, 
like the Huns before them, set op their khanate in the Hungarian 
plain), were destroyed in 796 A,0,; and In the south, Frankish power 
was extended across the Pyrenees into Catalonia. 

Thus by 800 A.D. the klngfkim of the Franks was an imposing 
structure, at least in terms of size. Nearly all the area which was 
to be the center of Western civillzatton was united into a single state. 

Id that year Charlemagne visited Rome, On Christmas Day, 800 A.D,, 
be attended mass in St. Peter's church, and as he knelt in worship 
Pope Leo El crowned him Emperor of the Romans, while the as¬ 
sembled multitude hailed him as the successor to Caesar, Augustus 
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and Conaiantine. Durtn^ the rest of Ms life, Charlemagne ad¬ 
dressed himself to securing recognition of hla new imperiai Uile 
from Byzantium; and shortly before his death in 814 A-B. the By¬ 
zantine emperor agreed to authenticate the pope's act In return lor 
the cession of some territory along the upper Adriatic. 

c. CaroLingian government. 

The government of Charlemagne's eatensive empire was car¬ 
ried on in much the same fasbion as before. Counts were entrusted 
with the ezercise of royal functions in local districts {counties), 
and along the frontier b, Bpeclal officlalSi (called margraveS i i.e,, 
mark grofs, or counts of the marchlands In German and duces ^ i.e., 
dukes In Latin]' were appointed with a larger Jurisdiction and greater 
powers to defend the kingdom against lovasion. But the power and 
vigor of the CaroUnglan rulers was such as to secure much more 
careful obedience from their counts than later Merovingian rulers 
tiart been able to exact. Special travelling envoys of the royal court 
were appointed to check up on the conduct of the counts, and in cases 
of malfeasance counts were deprived of their powers. Judicial re¬ 
forms were made whereby decisions were rendered by panels of 
local landowners - the germ of the jury system of later times. 

The army was drawn from two sources: the levy of free men, 
and the mounted warriors who liad been given special grants of 
land by the king. The military effectiveness of the mounted cavalry 
was greatly superior to that of the raw levy of untrained farmers; 
and, for the distant campaigns which Charlemagne constantly car¬ 
ried on, such professional sold.ers became more and more neces¬ 
sary. The development presaged what is called the feudal system; 
but it was not until after the time of Charlemagne that the mounted 
warriors usurped royal rights on a widespread scale and established 
what historians call feudalism. 

The king himself depended on income from his estates, and be¬ 
tween campaigns, Charlemagne spent his time travelling from one 
estate to another with his retinue, since no single spot could long 
support the economic demands of his court. Eoyal income was sup¬ 
plemented by booty (most notably from the Avars, who had accumu- 
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lated a great hoard aa a result of their many raids) and fay a share 
of the income from Judicial fines» 

d. The Church. 

The alliance between the papacy and the Carolingiana was ac¬ 
companied by a not^le revival in Church discipline. The principal 
agents of the revival were missionaries who came from England, 
where the Irish example had raised the level of learning axid piety 
far above that of the continent. St. Boniface (fi60-753 A-D.}, a native 
of England, spent his life converting the Bavarians and Thuringlans 
in central Germany^ where he set up an ecclesiastical organization, 
and reformed or founded monasteries which became important 
centers of piety and learning. Charlemagne continued Christian 
missionary work fay forcibly converting the Saxons. 

Throughout his reign he paid careful attention to ecclesiastical 
matters. He appointed bishops and controlled the elections of abbots; 
even tbe pope sohmlssively accepted Charlemagne's dictates on 
several occasions. His government depended heavily on bishops, 
who often were drawn into govermnenl service as travelling inspec¬ 
tors. Moreover, bishops were granted extensive regalian rights, 
especially in the newly Christianized areas of Germany. The bishops 
of Germany thus became minor princes ruling over extensive do¬ 
mains, where they held court and otherwise acted as agents of the 
central government. 

e. Society and economy. 

The Carolifiglan age was not one of economic revival. The 
Arabs effectively cut off trade with the more civilized East; and 
town life made no recovery. The economy was thoroughly agrarian. 
On the large estates, or, as we may now call them, on manors, serfs 
worked the Land, and surrendered to the lord of the manor a portion 
of the produce of their labor. In addition, serfs were compelled to 
work on land kept In demesne, i.e., kept directly under the control 
and management of tbe lord. 

The small freeholders suffered from the constant military de¬ 
mands made upon them by the CaroHngian government. Some of 
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them rose to the level of professional filters, and became lords 
themselves; others sank to a status of dependency, owing rents and 
services to some lord. Thus Germany was progressively assimi¬ 
lated to the society which had grown up in Etoman areas; but in the 
more backward and peripheral districts, especially In the march- 
lands, (where freemen were seldom called away on distant cam¬ 
paigns, since they were needed to defend their own district against 
foreign attack) the alder type of German society persisted until 
after the Carollngian period, 

[. Culture. 

The Carollngian reform of the Church involved an improve¬ 
ment in the level of literacy and encouragement of learning among 
the clergy. Charlemagne organlaed a palace school, headed by an 
Englishman named Alculn (d, 804), whose members busily set about 
teaching, collecting, and copying manuscripts, and writing books of 
their own. Most of these books are by no means distinguished; 
commentariee on scripture, dialogues on the seven liberal arts, 
encyclopedias of miscellaneous learning, etc. Paul the Deacon 
(d. c. 797) wrote a History of the Lombards which is full of edifying 
and miraculous tales; and Einhard (d. 840 A.D.), a personal friend 
of Charlema^e and of his son, wrote a biography of Charlemagne 
which was modelled on the classical pattern of Suetonius' Lives of 
the Caesars, In the field of philosophy, one remarkable figure arose: 
John the Scot (Scotus Erigena d. c, 877), whose book. On the Division 
of Natnre , Is an attempt to reconcile Christian with Neo-Platonlc 
doctrine. John was an Irishman by birth who came to GauJ shortly 
after Charlemagne's death. He is especially remarkable in modem 
eyes for his fluent command of Greek. His teaming was not trans¬ 
mitted to later generations, and with the destruction of the Irish 
monasteries in the ninth and tenth centuries by Viking raiders, 
knowkf^e of Greek disappeared from Western Europe until the 
renaissance. 

The Carollngian 'renaissance,' as thin revival of learning has 
sometimes been called, was remarkable for one more thing: the 
development of the style of lettering which we use today. Roman 
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books bad been written in what we know as capital letters; but in 
late Roman times a variety of smaller forms of lettering were in¬ 
troduced, In the time of the CarolJngians a particularly legible 
style of lettering was invented and widely adopted. Modern type¬ 
faces are ail descended from this "Carotlngiaii minuscule,* as it 
is called. 

g. Bnglish development. 

The Anglo-Saaon kingdoms, which had arisen after the inva¬ 
sions of the fifth century, stand apart from the general evolution 
on the continent. At die end of the sixth century Christianity and 
a modicum of civilisation came to the Anglo-Saxons from Ireland, 
and, almost simultaneously, from Italy, for Gregory the Great sent 
missionaries from Rome who landed in Kent in 537 A.D. The Irish 
stronghold was In ihe north, in the Kingdom of Northumbria, and the 
Roman Catholic In the south. For several decades the two were in 
frequent conflict, until In 664 A,D. a synod met at Whitby to choose 
between the two rival types of Christianity. The synod decided in 
favor of Roman Catholicism, and thereafter the Irish withdrew to 
Scotland and Ireland. 

But Irish fnnuence made a lasting Impression on the English 
Church. The learning of the English clergy remained far superior 
to that of their counterparts tn Merovingian Caul, and it was large¬ 
ly from England that the missionaries and scholars came who car¬ 
ried through the reform of the Church In Carollnglan times. One 
of the most notahle figures of the English Church was Bede id, 735 
A.D,), a learned monk who W'rote many books of scriptural com¬ 
mentary, a work on chronology which popularized for the first time 
the system of dating from the Christian era which we use today, as 
welt as numerous treatises on elementary education, astronomy, 
and other sublects. He is most famous for his Ecclesiastical His ¬ 
tory of the English , an admirably careful book, written in more 
correct and classical Latin than any European could command un¬ 
til the 12th century. 
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4. Relieved Invasion and Collapse of the Carollogtan Empire 
(814-900 A J>.?. 


Even before Ctiariemagne's death a new barbarian attack, 
coming from Scandinavia, began to threaten the security of western 
Christendom. The ViJdngs, as the Scandinavian raiders are usnally 
called, were closely related in langu^e and racial stock to the Ger- 
tnan tribes. Remote in the north, they had remained untouched by 
Christianity; but in the course of the seventh and eighth centuries 
obscure changes took place In Scandinavian society which led to a 
great outpouring of peoples In the following centuries. Overpopula¬ 
tion may have been a factor In stimulating the VUdng expansion. 
Another factor undoubtedly was the acquisition of ship-building skill 
which led to the development of seaworthy vessels in which raiders 
were able to travel boldly over the northern’seas, down the Russian 
rivers, and even into the Mediterranean, The mobility which their 
vessels assured them made the Viking attack a fearfiU one for the 
people of Europe to withstand. The raiders could easily gather an 
overwhelming force at any given point, land there, and ravage the 
surrounding country - only to withdraw when a defending army drew 
near. Against such tactics the military system of the CarotUiglan 
state was nearly helpless; Viking raiders were able to attack almost 
with impunity, destroying with fire and sword wherever Ihey went. 

The effect of Viking ratds on Ireland was disastrous to the 
civlilaallon which had grown up there. The great Irish monasteries 
were all destroyed, and the Irish tradition of learning and piety was 
uprooted. Considerable numbers of Scandinavians settled in Ireland 
and In Scotland, where they soon were assimilated Into the clans 
which existed among the Celtic inhabitants of those countries. 

In England, the Viking assault had similar consequences. Nor¬ 
thumbria, where Bede and his fellow-scholars had lived, was over¬ 
run; but in the south, the kii^dom of Wessex survived the attack, 
and under Alfred (871-889 A,0.> was able to organize effective 
military resistance, in the following century Ihe kingdom of Wessex 
succeeded in uniting all of England into one etate. 

On the mainland, the Imposing structure of the Carolinglan 
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empire proved quite incapable of withstanding the Viking attack. 
Under Charlemagne's successors the unity of the empire was broken, 
for his son, Louis the Pious A.0J, foUowed the old Frank¬ 

ish practice of dividing the empire among his sons. Internecine 
wars distracted attention from the foreign threat, and toward the 
end of the ninth century still another danger arose from the raids 
of the Hungarian horsemen who succeeded the Avars as rulers of 
the plain in the middle Danuble. The Hungarians, like the Buns and 
Avars, came from the steppes of central Asia. They first appeared 
in central Europe in 899 AJ3., and in the ensuing decades ravaged 
the Frankish marchlands of the east, and penetrated as far as the 
Rhine valley and northern Italy. 

Under such attack. Chartetnagne's successors proved them¬ 
selves quite incapable of maintaining any effective central power. 
Local counts and magnates were left to fend for themselves as best 
they could; and from their efforts slowly emerged a more or less 
effective system of local defense, the feudal system. With the de¬ 
velopment of feudalism and the gradual cessation of Viking and Hun¬ 
garian raids, European society began a long and slow revival, in the 
course of which appeared some of the characteristic traits of mod¬ 
ern European civilization. No one year can be chosen as the turn¬ 
ing point. But by the end of the tenth century the civilization of Me¬ 
dieval Europe had definitely begun to form; and In the eleventh cen¬ 
tury the tide of invasion and military expansion shifted as Western 
Christendom took the offensive against the Arab, Greek, and Slavic 
worlds which bordered upon it. 
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Chronologlcat Table for Part n, F. Thg Sutcesaor Kingdoma of 

the West. 


A.D. 

406 Invasion of Caul by German raiders> 

*410 Sack of Rome by the Viaigotha under Alnric. 

411>S32 Burgundian kingdom in upper Rhone valley. 

412-415 Visigoths In southern Gaul. 

415-419 Visigoths Invade SpaiOj drive Vandals out 

and establish kingdom in Spain and southern 
Gaul. 


c. 420 
420-439 
430 
432 

440-461 
£. 450 
451 

451 


453 

453 

455 

461 

•476 


£nd of Homan government in Britain. 

Vandal conquest of North Africa. 

Death of St. Augustine. 

Mission of St, Patrick to Ireland. 

Pope Leo I, the Great. 

Anglo-Saxon invasion of England began. 

Council of Chalcedon; Leo the Great se¬ 
cured the acceptance of his definition of 
ChrUtological doctrine. 

Defeat of Attlla the Hun by Roman and Visi- 
gothic forces in Gaul - Battle of the 
Catalaualan field. 

Huns invaded Italy; retreated from Rome 
after Pope Leo's embassy. 

Death of Attlla; break-up of Bunnlc empire. 

Vandal sack of Rome. 

Death of St. Patrick. 

Deposition of Romulus AugustuluSr last 
Roman emperor of the West. 
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•481-511 

Clovis, King of the Franks, established the 
Merovingian dynasty. 

486 

Clovis defeated the Roman ruler of northern 
Gaul; annexed area to Frankish kli^dotn. 

433-526 

Tbeodorlc the Ostrogoth established Os- 
trogothie kingdom in Italy. 

496 

Clovis and Franks converted to Catholic 
Christianity after successful battle against 
AletnamiL 

500 

Clovis defeated the Burgundians, made 
thfilr kingdom tributary. 

507 

Clovis defeated the Visigoths, annexed part 
of southern Gaul. 

524 

Death of Boethius, the philosopher. 

52^-565 

Justinian, Roman emperor In the East. 

C. 529 

St. Benedict wrote his monastic Rule. 

533-534 

Justinian reconquered Africa; destroyed 
Vandal kingdom. 

535-554 

Long wars In Italy between Byzantines and 
Ostrogoths; destruction of Ostrogotbic king¬ 
dom, annexation of most of Italy to East Ro¬ 
man empire. 

S61 

Death of last of Clovis' sons; division of 
prankish kingdom Into Neustrta and Aus- 
trasia, break-away of marginal areas. 

568 

Lombard invasion of Italy; prolonged fight¬ 
ing with Byzantine forces. 

*590-604 

Pope Gregory the Great, 

594 

Death of Gregory of Tours, historian of the 
Pranks, 

597 

Mission of St. Augustine (not of Hippo} to 
England. 
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615 Death of St. Columbon, Irish missionary 

to the European continent. 

632 Death of Mohammed; besinniog of rapid 

Arab expansion. 

664 S3mDd of Whitby in England decided in favor 

of Homan as against Irish Christianity. 

667 Pepin of Heristali Mayor of the Paiace in 

Austrasla, defeated Neustrlan forces, and 
began to reunite Frankish kingdom. 

711-718 Arab conquest of Spain; destruction ol 

Visigothic kingdom. 

714-741 Charles Martel, Frankish Mayor of the 

Paiace, re-established single control over 
all the Frankish kingdom: the Austrasian 
invasion. 

*732 Battle of Tours: defeat of Arabs by Charles 

Martel, 

735 Death of Bede, the scholar. 

741 Pepin the Short succeeded his father, 

Charles Martel, as Mayor of the Palace. 

751 Pepin crowned King of the Franks; Mero¬ 

vingian king deposed. 

753 Death of St. Boniface, *aposUe to the Ger¬ 
mans.' 

754 Pepin consecrated King fay the Pope; atli- 
ance between papacy and Frankish kingdom. 

756 Pepin estabiished Papal states In central 

Italy after two campaigns against Lombards. 

768 Death of Pepin; accession of Charlemagne. 

772-604 Charlemagne campaigned against Saxons; 

conquered and Christianised them alter 
hard fighting. 
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774 

796 

•800 

604 

♦814 

814-840 

840 

843 

871-899 
899 


CtiarlemAgne conquered Lombards; aa- 
sumed Iron crown of Lombardjr. 

Destruction of Avar power by Frankie 
army. 

Charlemagne crowned Emperor by Pope 
Leo ni; in theory a revival of Roman em¬ 
pire in the West. 

Death of Alcuin, scholar and head of Char¬ 
lemagne's palace school. 

Death of Charlemagne. 

Louis the pious, Emperor. 

Death of Einhard, Charlemagne's biographer. 

Treaty of Verdun: division of Carolingian 
empire into three parts, Lotharingia, 

France and Germany, 

Alfred the Great, King of Wessex. 

First appearance of Hungarian raiders In 
central Europe. 
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1. introductory . 

In the hundred years between 632 and 732 A.D. the Arabs 9uc« 
ceeded In conquering a tremendous area of the vorld^s surface. 

The Arab etoplre extended from southern France and Spain east¬ 
ward along the shore of North Africa to the Near East, and beyond 
to Central Asia and the Indus river. Fully half of the old Roman 
empire fell under Arab control, and the entire area of the ancient 
Oriental civilization was united once again. The Arabs did not de¬ 
stroy nor significantly damage the civilization which they found in 
these r^ioss, but they did transform it. The Arabic language be¬ 
came a medium of literary communication throughout the area 
which the Arabs conquered, and Arabic displaced other tongues as 
the e^'oryday speech of the population over moat of North Africa 
and the Near East. Thought and learning flourished; trade and in¬ 
dustry prospered; a brilliant and graceful clvUiaatlon arose beside 
which Western Europe seemed barbarous and even Byzantium paled. 
Contact with the Arabs in Spain and Sicily provided one of the im¬ 
portant stimuli to the West when civilization began to revive after 
about 1008 A.D. It Is, however, not possible to do Justice to the 
achievements of the Arabs here; a few generalizations must suffice. 

2. Mohammedanism . 

The immediate stimulus to the Arab expansion was the appear¬ 
ance of a new religion. Mohammed (c. 570-832 A.O.) was a native 
of the city of Mecca, who, when a young man, made his living as a 
carnet driver and petty trader. On his travels he picked up a smat¬ 
tering of dewish and Christian religious ideas. He arrived at the 
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conviction that the polytheism of his fellow Arabs was false; that 
there was only one Cotl, the God whom Jews and Christians worship* 
ped. He acknowledged the prophets ol the Old TcHiaTnent and Jesus 
of Nazareth as worthy predecessors hts own prophetic rolflfiion. 
They had revealed the Divine plan for men In pari; Mohammed 
claimed simply to complete the revelation. His teachings were set 
forth in oral messages, many of them In poetic form* Just after 
Mohammed's death they were written down and became the Koran , 
the sacred book of the Mohammedan religion. 

Mohammed's central message is summed up in the phrase; 
"There ie no God but Allah, and Mohammed is His prophet." Hopes 
of a blissful paradise, reserved for true believers, and a vigorously 
missionary attitude were also important elements in the new religion. 
No Mohammedan church ever came into extstence, nor did anything 
strictly comparable to the Christian clergy develop among the Mos¬ 
lems. Mosques became places of worship and instruction, and they 
had caretakers, teachers, and leaders of public prayers attached to 
them; but no hierarchical clergy or Independent ecclesiastical 
organization was formed. As a result, Mohammedanism has been 
a religion of personal piety and scholarship without the political 
and organizational aspects which distinguish Christianity. The 
sovereignty of the state was never challenged by Mohamniedan 
reltglouB officials; indeed the secular ruler was also supreme 
religious head. 

a, PoUltcal ExpanBion . 

Mohammed's preaching won few converts at first. In 622 A,D., 
however, a neighboring city, Medina, Invited him and his followers 
to come. This, the Hegira , marked the beginning of a rapid suc¬ 
cess for the new religion, and from that year is counted the Moham¬ 
medan era. Within a shon time, Mohammed had become the effec¬ 
tive ruler of Medina; by the time of his death he had won control of 
his native city, Mecca, and had united a considerable part of Arabia 
under the banner of the new religion. 

Following his death {632 A-D,), expajision continued at a very 
rapid rate. A series of Caliphs (i.e., successors to the Prophet) 
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united the Arab Lribestoen for great raids into Syria and Mesopo* 
tamia* Within an amazingly short time, they had stripped the By¬ 
zantine empire of its eastern provinces and had completely con¬ 
quered the Persian empire. During the loiLowlng generationst 
Arab armieSj reinforced by local convertreached the Atlantic 
coast of Africa and crossed Into SpalD» penetrating as far as cen¬ 
tral France before suffering defeat at the hands of the Franks under 
Charles Martel In 732 A.D. In the east, Arab expansion continued 
at a similarly rapid rate» extending into India and the oases ol Cen¬ 
tral Asia. After T&O A.D, the capital was fixed at Bagdad in Mes¬ 
opotamia; but very soon outlying districts began to break loose 
from central control^ and a series of independent and often warring 
states gradually arose throughout the Arab world. 

4. Social and Economte . 

The rapidity of Arab conquest was made possible by the fact 
that they displaced only a small ruling classn Their liberal policy 
toward the conquered population actually made the Arat^ welcome 
to the vast majority of the inhabitants of the Near Eastn In general^ 
the Arabs niaintained the social and governmental system which 
existed before their advents City life flourished. Trade extended 
a net from India and China all the way to Spain^ and southward far 
into Africa. Renewed trade brought a number of tmportnnt invent 
tlons from the Far East which were In due course taken over by 
Western Europeans. Chief among these were Arabic numerals — 
derived protrahly from India, fn additlonj the compasSi block print¬ 
ing, and fireworks were all known to the Arabs^ probably as bor¬ 
rowings from the Chinese. The industrla] traditions of the ancient 
world were preserved and elaborated by Arab craftsmen. Things 
as diverse as musliiip damascene steeij apricots^ tariffSi and alge¬ 
bra betray their Arabic derivation in our English names for them. 

5. Culture ^ 

Works of philosophy and science were translated Into Arabic 
from Greek, Persian^ and Sanscrit in the ninth centuryj and during 
the succeeding two hundred years a series of Arabic doctorsi 
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Stifiui j Gonulei photcgnpit 


Mosque of Cordova 

Buttt by Mcwrish conquerors of Spain bet'ireen the 7th and 9th 
centuries A.D. The Koran forbade pictorial representation of 
human or animal figures; hence the eaEtraordtnary elaboration 
of 'arabesque* carving. 
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astronomera^ maihatnaticianfii and phlLoaoptiera adde^ to th^ learn* 
ing of tbeir predeceaaore and djgeat^ it into the forma which flrat 
penetrated into Western Europe. Avicenna (d^ iD37, more properl; 
Ibn Sina)p a medical writer» and Averroes (d. ll9Bp more properly 
Ibn Huahd)^ a frfuloaopher who tried to recoaclte Ariatotellamam 
with the tenets of MohammedaniSRi, are perhaps the moat famous 
names. 

Literature^ especially poetry| flourished and was highly es¬ 
teemed. A collection of Arab talee^ the Thousand and One Ni^ts, 
has become familiar to Westerners^ but this was ohly a tiny part 
of the entire bulk of Arabic Literature.. 

Art forms were limited by the religious prohibition against 
representation of any human or animal form. As a remiltr Arab 
decorative art speclaiiaed in Intricate floral and other patterns. 
Architecturally^ the Arabs cots^ined Byzantine and Persian ele* 
ments to produce a style of their own, marked by cusped and horse¬ 
shoe archeSj domes and mmaxels* 

6. Later History ol the Arab World . 

The height of Arab political power passed with the tenth cen¬ 
tury, Thereafter Arab states fetl prey to internal disorders^ and 
to encroachments of nomadic peoples from the steppes of Central 
Asia, most prominent of whom where the Turks and the Mongola. 

In the 16Lh century^ the Ottoman Turks succeeded In uniting nearly 
all the former Arabic lands into a single staie^ and for a while 
seriously threatened central Europe, But the Ottoman empire In 
its turn decayed, and during the t9Ui and 20th centuries it broke 
up under European pressure into the slates of the Near East as 
they exist today. 
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PART ni; EUROPEAN CrVIIJ2ATION, 

(c. 900 A.D, * PHESEKT) 

The histor 3 r of the civilization in which w© oureetvee share is 
ill many respects more dlEficuk to study than that of an age more 
remote about which less is known or knowabie. Through the for¬ 
mation of a number of nationai states, European society came 
to be divided Into subordinate grouplngSi and changes in one nation 
did not exactly parallel those of another. Moreover the problem 
ol periodization presents many difficulties! since intellectual^ po¬ 
litical and economic changes do not always parallel one another, 
CdnsequesUy a division based upon one field of human activity will 
not fit development tn another^ and it is often difficult to describe 
European civilization as a whole. The historian's problem arises 
in large part from the fact that no much is known about the history 
of European civUIaation. The comparative simplicity of classical 
history Is mostly nctiUous, for the pre-eminence of Athens and 
Rome tn our eyes is at least partly a consequence of our ignorance 
of the history of the nxany other states which existed In the classi¬ 
cal worlds 

Another major difficulty troubles any student of recent and 
contemporary history - a lack of time perspective, knowledge of 
what comes after always makes the task of the historian easier^ for 
he can then focus his attention on the aspects of an age which pre¬ 
sage the development of the succeeding period. Such a practice of 
course simplifies and distorts the complex and disparate reality 
of post agea; but withCH;it such a guide, attention tends to be sadly 
dissipated and the cohesion of any historical narrative is likely to 
be impaired. 

It follows that the arbitrary nature of the orgaMzation and 
emphasis in this, the concluding part of this Handbook , is more 
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obvious u}d tinfla^ iwfaetory than U was earlier, On the other hand, 
the history of the West has an immediacy and vitality which mere 
ancient history cannot share. It deals, however imperfectly* with 
Institutions, ideas, and attitudes which still exist among us, and 
describes personalities and events which influence our lives both 
tntimately and profoundly. 

It should already be clear that the beginnings of European 
history reach backward to the ancient Greeks, Hebrews and beyond. 
The Classical and Judeo-Christian traditions have been of incalcul¬ 
able Importance in shaping the history of European civUlaaiion; 
and the political institutians of the Roman empire, the legal rela¬ 
tionships embodied in Homan law, the social attitudes established 
by Germanic custom, all have entered fundamentally into the Euro¬ 
pean tradition. There was in fact no break in continuity between 
the Classical and the Modern world. More than that, the wisdom 
of the ancient world has in every generation been a living force 
acting upon those who perused the pages of the Bible or of the 
Greek and Latin classics. 

Yet U Is convenient to distinguish phases of history and call 
them civUfaatlons. At what date one chooses to draw the line be¬ 
tween one civlliaatlon and another, and by what criteria the line 
is drawn, must perforce be a matter of taste. In this Handbook 
the year 9(>0 A.D. has been taken as a dividing line, and the cri¬ 
terion has been largely economic and political. From that date 
to the present the economic organization of Western Europe has 
become more and more complex, though there have been numer¬ 
ous local and temporary reversals. Equally, during the past thou¬ 
sand years European ^ates (and since the 16th century extra- 
European states of European type) have tended to develop into 
larger, more closely Integrated, and more powerful units; though, 
again, so general a development has not been without numerous set¬ 
backs and breakdowns. 

From other points of view, the year 900 A.D. may not seem so 
well chosen. The intellectual and arUatlc life of Europe underwent 
two profound changes; one In the 4th century A.D. when Christianity 
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became' the dominant teUgioUt and a aecoQd in the 14th and iSth 
centuries when a new knowledge of and adzniratioa for pagan an¬ 
tiquity spread widely among educated men. These dates have often 
been used by historians to mark off a period called the Middle Ages. 
Yet within the thousand years 400-1400 A,D. Iniellectuai and artistic 
history^ too, fell into two contrasting segments; a period of decline, 
and a period of revival. The unmistakable revival of Intellectual 
and artistic life, to be sure, came about a century alter economic 
and political revival, but the existence of such a cultural Lag is per¬ 
haps to be expected. 

Thus, recognizing the artificiality of any such dividing line, it 
still seems possible to speak of a new development in human expe¬ 
rience which began in Western Europe about 900 A.D.; a develop¬ 
ment which has continued down through many devious and unexpected 
ways to the present and which we may conveniently call European 
civilization, 

A. Geographical setting of European civilization. 
t. Transfer of the center of civilization . 

Oriental civilization originated and reached its fullest develop¬ 
ment in the river valleys and fertile plzins of the Near East. It pene¬ 
trated into a part d the Mediterranean basin, and touched such outly¬ 
ing regions aa Greece, North Africa and even Italy; but in those regions 
it never took deep root. Classical civilization originated ajid flourished 
principally in the Mediterranean coast lands. It penetrated into conti¬ 
nental Europe “ most of Britain, northern France, southern Germany 
an d the Danubian lands were all parts of the Roman empire for centu¬ 
ries. Yet these regions, where European clvillzadon was to have its 
focus, remained rude and backward In Roman times, U is noteworthy 
how the transltlcns from Oriental to Classical and from Classical to 
European clvillzattona each time involved a shift toward the periphery 
of the older society. 

The territory which had been united into the Roman empire 
came to be divided among three distinct civilizations after the 7th 
century A.D.; in Spain, North Africa and the eastern Mediterranean, 
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the Arabs; in Asia Minor, the Balkan peninsula, and southern Italy, 
the Byaantines; and In western Europe, the Latin and Germanic 
peoples. For practical purposes one may draw the distinction In 
terms of religion; Islam in the Arab world, Orthodox Christianity 
In the Byzantine world, and Latin ChTtsiianlty In the West, 

The geographical extent of European civilization altered niarlt- 
edly through the centuries. Ln the lOth century Latin Christendom 
did not extend east of the Elbe river in Germany; it was circum* 
scribed on the south by Byzantine possessions tn southern Italy 
and by the Arab lands in Spain. Remote parts such as Ireland and 
Scot land, where Independent Celtic traditions persisted, were only 
partially Incorporated into the body of Latin Christendom. One of 
the enduring characteristics of subsequent history was the expan¬ 
sion of these frontiers in all directions, until European influence 
became world wide after the 16th century. 

Within the original homeland of European civilization there 
was a considerable geographical diversity. To the north lies a 
wide coastal plain, extending from the Pyrenees along; the Atlantic 
and Baltic coasts into Russia. Inland from the plain rise a series 
of hlJls and mountains which lorm an irregular barrier between the 
north and the Mediterranean lands of the south. The mountain bar¬ 
rier, combined with important differences in climate between north¬ 
ern and Mediterranean Europe, divided the homeland ol European 
civilization into two contrasting geographical parts. As one would 
expect, Roman institutions, agricultural methods, and forms of 
social organization persisted more strongly and underwent less 
drastic modification In the Mediterranean zone than In the north 
where the influence of the Germans was far more pervasive and 
where a different geographical base compelled or encouraged de¬ 
partures from Mediterranean patterns. These geographical and 
social differences have made possible a constant and frequently 
fruitful interaction between the peoples who Inhabited northern 
and those who lived in southern Europe, 

2. Transport and Communication . 

The plains of the north are wide, penetrated by a number ol 
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rivers which Dow relatively slowly to the sea. Moat ol these rivers 
are navigable for conalcterable portions id their length; conseiinetit-^ 
ly they became important channels for the transport of heavy goods. 
The cluster of riverways which forms at the mouth of the Rhine 
was particularly importaut. The economic prominence of the Low 
Countries, which lie on either side of the Rhine mouth, has been a 
striking fact in European history; and their wealth has always been 
fostered by the easy transport to an extensive hinterland which was 
offered by the branching waterways. 

The coast iine of northwestern Europe is deeply indented as a 
re suit of geologic subsidence which drowned the lower reaches of 
the river valleys. Numerous harbors result. The continental shelf 
extends far out into the Atlantic; and. In the relatively shallow water 
which is thus formed, fish proliferate and constitute a valuable 
source of food. Geography thus encouraged seafaring. But the 
storminess of northern seas and the fact that tides run high along 
many parts of the European coast constituted formidable obstacles 
to early marinerSt especially to those who were accustomed to the 
relatively calm gwri tideless waters of the Mediterranean. Thus the 
Romans were never able to traverse the northern seas with ease; 
and it was only after a number of technical improvements had been 
made in ship construction the development of a sternposi rudder 
(13th century) in place the steering oar, for example - that ships 
could navigate with confidence. The Viking raiders were pioneers 
in shipbuilding design and when their warlike raids come to an end, 
trading and fishing ships continued to ply the seas which they bad 
first made familiar. 

The mountains which divide northern from southern Europe - 
the Pyrenees, Cevennes and Alps - are not difficult to traverse. 

The highest range, the Alps, is penetrated by a number of passes 
which medieval pack trains and armies could negotiate easily 
enough. The Rhone valley consUtuled another avenue of access to 
the Mediterranean, though the speed and strength of the Rhone cur¬ 
rent made the river itself of relatively little use for transport. 
Further to the west, a broad gap between the Cevennes and the 
Pyrenees helped to make the fortune of the medieval county of 
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Toiitou6«. The remains of Roman roads facilitated overland transn- 
port and helped to keep northern Europe in contact with the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

3, Climate and vegetation . 

The climate of northweaterti Europe Is far motster than that 
of the Mediterranean basin. Rain falls the year round, owing to the 
fact that the land lies in the zone of prevailing westerlies which 
sweep in from the Atlantic both summer and winter. This fact also 
moderates extremes of temperature, since the ocean is cooler in 
summer and warmer to winter than is the iand mass. The Gulf 
Stream, which sweeps across the North Atlantic and bathes the 
European coast, reinforces the ocean’s moderating effect, and 
mahes corresponding latitudes in Europe far warmer than along 
the North American coast opposite, (Labrador and the British Isles 
are on the same jrarallels of latitude, for example.) 

As one travels eastward, the effect of the Atlantic weakens. 
Winters become colder, summers hotter, and rainfall decreases 
until the steppe conditions of the lower Danube valley and southern 
Russia result. Germany east of the Elbe ia a transitional zone be¬ 
tween the moderate western and the severe eastern European cli¬ 
mates. The fact that the soils of eastern Germany are predomi¬ 
nantly Bandy and not so fertile as the loam and clay sells to the 
west acted in combination with the more severe climate to restrict 
medieval exploitation of the trans-Elbnn regions. Only In later 
centuries, with the development of more efficient agricultural meth¬ 
ods and new crops, could these regions come fully abreast of more 
favored western districts. 

Climate and topography combined to clothe most of northwest¬ 
ern Europe in heavy forest before men transformed the face of the 
land. The fact that large areas of the coastal plain are nearly flat 
resulted In numerous swam pa and swampy places- indeed without 
some sort of artificially improved drainage, great areas of the 
plain did not dry off early enough in the spring to permit the raising 
of crops before autumn rains and frosts come to kill them. 
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These conditions constituted serious obstnclea to the agricul- 
tura,l enploit&iion of the rich soils of the north in Rom^ and earlier 
times. In general, agriculture was confined to speclalljr favored 
localities where drainage was unusually good (e.g., hill tops, chalk 
or loess soils) and where heavy forests did not grow naturally. The 
reclamation of the plain lands was a long and slow process which 
took centuries. The great lowland forests had been cut into frag.- 
meats by the end of the 14Ui century in most ol western Europe; 
but the process of reclamation has never entirely ended. 

Climatic conditions of northern Europe resulted In several 
significant differences in the agricultural system that came to be 
established there, as compared with the system ol the Mediterran^' 
ean. Relatively abundant rains supported succulent herbage through 
large parts of the year, so that horses and cattle played a primary 
role among the domestic animals, Instead of the donkeys, sheep and 
goats which are characteristic of Mediterranean regions. Acorns 
from the extensive oak forests provided nourishment for pigs so 
that herds of swine became important as was not the case in south- 
ern Europe where forests had largely been destroyed in classical 
times. 

The olive, of course, cannot withstand the winter cold of north¬ 
ern Europe so that other sources of edible fat - butter and animal 
fat - replaced that staple of Mediterranean life. Vines were suc¬ 
cessfully acclimated in many parts of northern Europe, notably In 
the upper Hhine valley, but wine growing never had the hanic im¬ 
portance for the Weal that it had In Mediterranean areas; and in¬ 
deed a staple of early trade was the exchange of southern wines for 
various northern producta. Among the cereal crops, wheat re¬ 
mained of great importance In northern Europe. In some regions, 
however, wheat could not be depended on since the moisture and 
coolness of the climate caused partial crop failures. In such places 
hardier cereals such as rye and oats were grown instead of wheat, 
despite the fad that they yielded less food per acre, 

4. Mineral resources . 

Northern Europe has abundant and varied mineral deposits. 
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and Indeed the moat recent mdustrial phase of European develop¬ 
ment was made poasible by the exploitation of iron and coal. The 
principal deposits of these two prime minerals are located In a 
belt which runs from the central part of the British Isles eastward 
through Belgium, northern France and the middle Rhlnelands. There 
are also numerous secondary deposits in Silesia and elsewhere^ The 
existence of this belt of nalnerals has gone far toward dictating the 
course of European economic deveiofonent in the past two hundred 
years. But long before the industrial revolution, mining aj y l metal¬ 
lurgy were important economic activities, and supplied most of the 
weapons and some of tools with which Europeans fought and worked- 
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a^ The econamic base; majiorial agiiculltire. 

1) Agricultural technlquen In Mediterranean climates grain 
had to be sown In the fall and was harvested In the spring at the 
beginning of the summer drought» In northern Europe ^ however, 
there was tio prolonged dryness in summer, and It was therefore 
possible to sow grain both In the fall and in the apring, and to har¬ 
vest the resulting crops successively in. summer and early falL 
This had the effect of spreading agricultural work more evenly 
over the year bo that a man's labor power could be applied to a 
larger area of iand^ In medieval England^ for exampie, thirty 
acres was counted as Ihe normal si^e for a single peasant's arable 
land, whereas in ancient Greece the average farm which a single 
Athenian family could work was probably about a third as large. 

The reason for such a difference is ttmt in Greece the seasons for 
plowing and harvest were definite and short, while speclalbHed crops 
such as olives and grapes required prolonged and Laborious hoe cul¬ 
tivation. The fact that both winter and spring crops could be raised 
succesafully under the cllmaiic conditions of nortbern Europe helped 
to counterbalance the lower yield of rye and oata as compared with 
the Mediterranean staples p wheat and barley. 
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schematic drawing of a medieval manor 
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Land which did not dry off rapidly in the epring could not be 
used either for winter or spring grains- Before the north European 
plain could become agriculturally productive on a wide scale It was 
necessary to invent means of improving the natural drainage. This 
need was met by the use of a type of twavy 'mouldboard' plow which 
turned the soil over in furrows, and created a series of artificial 
rounded humps (rtdges) separated by shallow ditches (baulks) which 
rail parallel through the length of the field. Obviously such ditches 
helped to drain off standing water In the spring and made possible 
earlier planting than would otherwise have been possible. 

The mouldboard plow was Invented In Germany, probably a 
considerable time before the period of the great migrations of the 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D. But the semi-nomadic habits of the 
Germans and the low repute In which they held ihe work of the 
farmer probably operated to minimize the importance of the new 
invention and slowed the process of clearing the forests for agri- 
culture. Yet differences between the descriptions of Germany by 
Caesar and by Tacitus suggest that the Germans had made consid¬ 
erable progress toward settled agriculture between 50 B.C* and lOO 
A.D-; and throughout Merovingian and Carollngian times a slow proc¬ 
ess of clearing fields and breaking them to the plow continued in the 
purely German districts between the Rhine and the Elbe- 

In Romanized areas social obstacles to the adoption of the 
mouldboard plow were very great. Roman conceptions of private 
property in land and chattels accorded ill with the demands of the 
mouldboard plow. The principal difficulty lay in this: few individual 
farmers could own the necessary number of draught a n i mal s with 
which to pull so heavy a plow. The mouldboard plow required con¬ 
siderable force to drive it through the ground, and In medieval times 
several teams of animals were usually hitched together for plowing. 
One consequence was to make It a clumsy matter for the plow and 
t ea m to turn around; from this arose the habit of plowing fields 
into elongated patterns - the so-called strip or long-acre Held. 
Indeed, for efficient use the squarish field patterns which Homan 
agriculturalists everywhere set up had to be altered in order to 
allow for the difficulty of turning the plow. As a result. It was 
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not Until aft^r tho barbarian bivaBlona that agriculture baaed upon 
the mouldboard plow came to be widely estabUehed in northern 
France f In the Po valley of Italy and in England. South of the Loire 
the new type of agriculture never established Itself generally; and 
in some outlying regions - e.g.t Ireland the mouldboard plow did 
not penetrate until much later. In mountainous districts the lie of 
the land made It impassible to use the heavy plow. But In the re- 
gions of the north European plain mouldboard agriculture was gen¬ 
eral by the lOth century. 

No comparable change In agricultural technique took place in 
the south of Burcpe, where Roman methode and crops remained In 
use, although the skill and care with which the lajad was tilled retro¬ 
gressed very much from, eay> the first century B.C, 

2) Social adjustment to the new agricultural technique* It 
required from sue to eight of the small oxen of medieval times to 
pull an ordinary mouldboard plow. TO assemble such a plow team 
European farmers hit upon the device of pooling their resources 
and cultivating cooperatively. Some of the moat distinctive charac- 
tertstlCB of medieval farming arose from this need to pool resources 
In order to create plow teams. 

By tliB 10th century most of northern Europe was divided into 
farming units known as manors. Some manors descended from 
villa estates which had existed in Roman times; others were de¬ 
rived from German villages, Roman and German customs inter¬ 
mingled to create the manors of the Middle Ages, and scholars have 
carried on learned disputes as to the exact contributions of each. 
However that may be, the adoption of new agricultural technique 
during the Joi^ period of the migrations, and the rise of a mUitary 
aristocratic class - the knight who was also lord of a manor, or of 
several manors — tended to establish a measure of uniformity in 
the region where the mouldboard plow came into use. 

Almost always a manor comprised four parts: arable, meadow, 
waste and the village area itself. 

The arable was of course the land which grew the crops on 
which the Inhabitants of the manor subsisted. To maintain fertility 
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of the fields it was nscossary to fallow a part each year; and It was 
usual {though not uolverj^} to divide the arahle into three great 
fields. One such field was planted with winter grain^ a second with 
spring grain* and the third left faUow; the following year* the fallow 
field would be planted with winter grain^ the field In which winter 
grain had been raised was planted with spring grain* and the third 
field left fallow, By following such a rotation, the cycle was com¬ 
pleted erery three years* Since the fallow Held had to be plowed 
twice In the year In order to keep down weeds* and the others had 
to be plowed once* work was found for the plow teams almost through 
out the year. Plowing stopped only at times when aU hRnds were 
needed to bring In the harvest^ or when the soil was too wet to be 
plowed or was frozen. The amount of land that could be tilled was 
fixed fairly definitely by the number ol plows and plow* teams which 
the manor could muster; and official documents someilmeH esti¬ 
mated the wealth and value ol a manor In terms of the number of 
plows it possessed. 

The three great fields lay open* without fenceSp but were sub¬ 
divided into numerous small strips {often one acre In ntzej i.e.* the 
amount of one day's plowing) which individual peasants "owned.' 

The strips belonging to any one individual were scattered through 
the three Helds in different parts, perhaps in order to assure that 
each peasant would have strips plowed early and late* in fertile and 
Infertile parts of the arable. 

Custom severely restricted the Individual's rights over his 
land. The time for plowing and planting was fixed by custom and 
each peasant had to conform* since he needed his neighbor’s help 
to plow his strips and they needed his equally* Uniform cropping 
was imperative* since on a given day the village animals were turned 
into the fields to graze after the harvest had been gathered* and if 
some individual planted a crop which did not ripen as early as that 
of his neighbors* he had no means of defending his crop from the 
hungry animals* fl his crop ripened sooner* on the other hand* il 
could not be garnered without trampling neighboring crops. More¬ 
over^ the very idea of innovation was lacking: men did what custom 
prescribed* co-operated In the plowing and to some extent in the 
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harvesting, and for many generations hardly dreamed of trying to 
change. 

The meadow was almost as important ns the arable for the 
economy of the village. Hay from the meadow supported the indis¬ 
pensable draught animals through the winter. The idea that hay 
might be sown did not occur to men In medieval times; consequent¬ 
ly they were compelled to rely on natural meadows alone. One re¬ 
sult was that in many manors shortage of winter fodder for the 
plow teams was a constant danger, It was common practice to feed 
oaen on leaves picked from trees, and on straw from the grain har¬ 
vest; but despite such supplements the draught animals were often 
nearly starved tn winter, and in some cases oxen actually had to be 
carried out from their winter stalls to spring pastures until some 
of their strength was recovered and plowing could begin. Thus in 
many manors meadow land vras even more valuable than the arable, 
and was divided into much smaller stripe (often the width of a 
scythe strokel, ^ 

The waste provided summer pasture for the various animals 
of the manor ^ pigs, geese, cattle and sheep. The animals of the 
whole manor normally grazed together under the watchful eyes of 
some young children or other attendants who could keep them from 
wandering too far afield, and bring them tack to the village at night- 
The waste also was the source of wood for fuel and for building pur¬ 
poses, and helped to supplement the food supply with such things as 
nuts, berries, honey and rabbits. In early medieval times, manors 
usually adjoined wide stretches of forest and waste. A bird^s eye 
view of western Europe in the 10th century would have shown great 
stretches of forest with clearings at various places, such as along 


1. An interesting survival of manorial agriculture is the nursery 
song; 

Little Boy Blue come blow your horn 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow's in the com. 

The meadow would seem, to the uninitiated, to be exactly the 
place where sheep belonged; but not so tn the medieval manor, 
where the corn (i.e., grain) of the araUe and the hay of the 
meadow had both to be guarded for winter use of man and 
beast respectively. 
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rivers. Three pr tour hundred years later, the aspect had been 
changed) and the forests and wastes would have appeared as a com¬ 
paratively slight reticulation around and between tilled areas. As 
new manors were established and old clearings were enlarged, 
more or less definite boundaries were drawn to define the waste 
land belonging to each manor. 

The fourth segment of the manor was the village Itself, usually 
located in the center of the arable near a source of drinking water 
such 35 a atreana or spring. The cottages of medieval peasants 
were extremely humble, usually consisting of a single room, with 
earthen floor and thatched roof. Around each cottage normally lay 
a smalt garden in which various vegetables and sometimes fruit 
trees were planted. In the village streets chickens, ducks and dogs 
picked up a precarious living. 

It is worth emphasizing the importance of manorial agriculture 
in European history. The vast ma}orlly of the population of Europe 
down to the 19th century lived on the land, and farmed cooperatively. 
Until about a hundred years ago nearly all the food of the entire 
population of Europe came from fields tilled by peasants. To be 
sure the methods of manorial agriculture which have been sketched 
here changed as time passed: and in some areas of Europe ~ most 
notably in Holland and England - the pattern of cooperative tillage 
was broken. But for most of Europe cooperative agriculture re¬ 
mained the usual form of Ullage until the t9th century. 

Thus cooperative agriculture based on the mouldboard plow 
became for northern Europe what the grape-olive-grain complex 
was for the Mediterranean lands; a fundamental and disUncUve 
agricultural adjustment to peculiar get^raphical conditions. U was 
this adjustment which transformed the north European plain from 
the sparsely settled, frontier region, which it had been In Roman 
times. Into a center of agricultural production which rivalled and 
eventually surpassed the wealth of Mediterranean lands. 

3) Social classes within the manor. From the earliest times 
lor which records enst there were elahorate and somewhat confusing 
social and legal distinctions between persons living on the land. As 
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wilt be deacrlbed more at length below (see p* 3ll) an aristocratic 
class rose in western Europe during the eighth^ ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies which drew its economic support from manors by pre-emptii^ 
rents and services from the peasants. A member of the aristocratic 
class might possess many manors^ or only onCi in some cases a 
single operating agrlculluraJ unit was divided between two or more 
'lords' although such subdivision probably became less common as 
feudal institutions solidified- The moat fundamental social distinc¬ 
tion consequently came to be that between the men who tilled the 
soli and the 'lord ol the manor^ who by virtue of his position wus 
entitled to a wide variety of incomSp Indeed the social status of the 
various members oi a manorial community was usually defined by 
the obligations they bore toward the lord of the manor. It is impos¬ 
sible to describe accurately in general terms what such obligations 
were. They varied endlessly according to the custom of the manor^ 
and often each Individual and even each piece of land carried pecul¬ 
iar obligations of Its own. 

It was usual in early medieval times for the lord of the manor 
to retain a right in the produce of some part of the arable Land» 
Sometimes the lord's land was located in one place {a ""close'^), 
sometimes his land wan scattered among the peasants^ strips. In 
either case the labor of culiivation wan performed by humbler mem¬ 
bers of the community as a part of their oblfgation toward the lord. 
Land thus directly exploited by the lord was called the '"demesne 
farm/* and was frequently managed by a bailiff appointed by the 
lord to look after his inierests and enforce the labor service owed 
to him by the peasants. 

In addition to income from the demesne farm^ the lord of a 
manor almost always collected incame directly from the peasants- 
Thus dues had to be paid at specific times of the year - in the form 
of such things as a sheaf ol the best grainy a cbickeUt a suckling pig 
or other delicacy. The exact dues owed hy each family varied great¬ 
ly but were fixed by custom. An especially burdensome right which 
the lords sometimes enjoyed was the power to take possession of 
the best of the peasani family whenever the head of the house 

died. Sometimes money payments were likewise demanded by the 
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lord, though this became common only alter the revival of town Life 
lit the Late llth and 12th centuries. Tvvo more sources of income 
were Important for the lord: fees for the use of wine-pressesp 

bake ovens, etc,, and income from fines assessed by his manor court. 

The lord^s relation to the peasants oit his manor was not simply 
that of a landlord. He was also a political ruler over theiHi and their 
defender against outside attack. Thus the lord usually held a court 
at which local disputes and transgressions against custom were 
brought up for settlement and puniBhment. Finee whether Ln kind or 
in money were paid to the lord^ and from his decision^ or the deci¬ 
sion of his ball Iff p there was no appeal* 

Official records I such as William the Conqueror^s Domesday 
Book which surveyed the manors of Englatidp list a confusing num¬ 
ber of different statuses among the inhabitants of manors^ Some 
were classified as free men, whose obligations to the lord of the 
manor were iinailed to certain fiJsed dues. Others were counted as 
villeins or serfs and owed not only payments in kind but labor 
service as well. A third class* cotters or bordars* were apparent¬ 
ly squatters who had no right to any of the manor's arable* but lived 
in small cottages and presumably survived by working for wages. 

But these general distinctions had many degrees and easily shaded 
off Into one another* Especially in later times a serf might hold 
Tree' land, or a free man might occupy ^servile^ land for which he 
owed labor service. In other words particular obligations or rights 
came to rest on possession cf a particular strip of land regardless 
of the personal status of the possessor^ The result was not infre¬ 
quently a confusion that only a lawyer can appreciate. 

A third element in the manorial community was the Church^ 

Not every manor had a priest resident on it or a church building; 
but peasants usually had to pay a tithe of their harvest for the sup¬ 
port of the Church. Sometimes the tithe was paid directly to a 
priest or to a bishop's agent; sometimes it was paid to tho lord of 
the manor who might or might not pass It on to the Church. 

The poverty and hardships of peasant life in medieval times 
were very great* Famine and diseaGe were coiistant dangers; and 
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in time o( war, the peas^ant popuiatipn ailmoat Inevitably suffered 
moat immediately and severely from requisition, ravage, and forced 
labor. Yet white the dues paid to the lord of the manor and bis 
power over the peasants may aeem excessive, it must be realized 
that the lord did have a common interest with his peasants: without 
them his land was worthless. Conaequeitlly the lord of the manor 
did not want so to oppress bis peasants as to mahc them starve or 
cause them to run away in despair. The custom of the manor came 
to have a strong and even a binding effect on both lord and peasant; 
and the lav? admimstered In the lord's court came to be based on 
such a custom, fn time of famine, the lord might help his peasants 
to survive by distributing grain or seed to them. U>rds, too, fre¬ 
quently organized the clearance of new land as Individual peasants 
could not have done unaided; and in some cases improved agricul¬ 
tural methods were Introduced by the Lord or bis bailiff, especially 
in the case of Lands owned by monasteries. 

From the point of view of the peasants, the protection which the 
lord was able to afford them was vastly worth while, for with the 
development of military technique, ordinary farmers found them¬ 
selves altogether unable to defend themselves. The manor, thus, 
was an institution from which both lord and peasants benefited, 
though perhaps in different degrees. Manorial custom came to em¬ 
body a very stable way ol life which proved able to survive mani¬ 
fold changes and shocks through medieval and Into modem times. 

b. Pollticai reorganization, 

IJ Local self defense: the growth of feudailam. Charlemagne's 
army was composed predominantly of foot soldiers equipped with 
sword and shield who spent most of their time as farmers or herds¬ 
men and made warfare only an avocation- But this force was stiff¬ 
ened by mounted men, more elaborately equipped, who made war¬ 
fare and related pursuits into a full-time occupation, ft will be re¬ 
called that Charles Martel, the grandfather of Charlemagne, had 
Introduced or greatly extended the practice of granting estates to 
such men in return for their military service. By the extension of 
this principle a formidable military aristocracy - the medieval 
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knightly cla.Es - came into existence^ A knight was a professional 
fighting man who rode into battle on hor^baeki, armed with spear, 
sword, and battle-axe, protected by a shielcl and by armor, it wan 
not easy to manage such ponderous equipmentj and long years of 
training and constant exercise were required to produce a truly ef¬ 
ficient knight. But such men when fully trained and equipped proved 
themselves far superior as a fighting force to raw infantry levies^ 
and were able to meet and repulse the dreaded attack of Viking and 
Hungarian raiders^ who had done so much to bring down the een^ 
traliaed structure of the Carolingian state, 

Knights were by necessity few in number^ since any one locality 
could not support many. Consequently, to guard against the sudden 
assault of Saracens^ Vikings^ Or Hungariansi it was needful to build 
fortified places where a handful of knights, perhaps assisted by the 
local peasantry, could stand off their assault, at least long enough 
for a more considerable force of knights to assemble and ride to 
the counterattack. Thus in the latter part of the ninth century and 
through the tenth century numerous fortified places were erected in 
nearly all parts of the old Carolingian state. Such fortifications 
were at first very simple affairs - little more than an earthen mound 
surmounted by a palisade, with perhaps a wooden tower in the center 
to serve as a lookontt storage place, and last defense If the outer 
wail was breached. From such simple beginnings the medieval 
castle developed in the course of the following three centuries* 

The relationship between knights and peasants has already been 
indicated tn the discussion of manorial agriculture, for the lord of 
the manor was usually a member uf the knightly class« Eelation- 
fihips between knights, on the other hand, constituted what is usually 
called the feudal system or feudalisni* 

According to theory developed in later generations by ingenious 
lawyers, feudal relation ships conformed to a relatively simple and 
neat system. At the top stood a sovereign. Invested by God with 
possession of alt the land of his kingdom. The sovereign then di¬ 
vided his land into segments known as fiels, which he entrusted to 
various of his faithful foUowera or vassals. These vassale-lu- 
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chief In their turn divided the land they had received from the 
sovereign into smaller fiefs which they aitnisted to vassals of 
their own. The process of Bub-Lnleudatlon carried down in this 
fashion to the ultimate link - the simple knight who had no vas¬ 
sals under him and a graded series of overlords or seigneurs 
over him. The whole series of relationships may be thought of 
as a pyramid, with ttie sovereign ai the apex. The various levels 
of the feudal pyramid were distinguished by titles: duke^ count, 
viscount, baron, earl, graf, margrave, and others, varying from 
country to country. 

The granting and receiving of a flel Involved a contract be¬ 
tween seigneur and vassal which defined the rights and duties of 
each toward the other. Oaths of homage and fealty offered by the 
vassal to his seigneur solemnlxed and seated the contract; and 
whenever either party died, the oaths had to be renewed by the 
heir. The basic element of the feudal contract was an exchange 
of rights over land (given by the seigneurj for military and other 
honorable services (given by the vassal). Depending on the size 
of the fief which he was given, the vassal promised to provide his 
seigneur with a larger or smaller number of knights, fully equip¬ 
ped for battle, whenever called upon to do so. (Sometimes limita^ 
tions were placed on the length of time the vassal and his knights 
had to serve In the field, as well as on the place in which they could 
be required to fight.) Since the exact terms of the contract between 
seigneur and vassal were seldom reduced to writing, there were 
frequent quarrels over (he exact duties owed by each to the other. 

The vassal*s obligations to his seigneur were not confined 
strictly to military service. The vassal swore to be the seigneur's 
■inaii’; that Is, to be loyal to him and to support him In any quarrels 
that might arise. The seigneur, for his part, undertook to champion 
his vassars cause and to protect him from unlawful tnolestation. 
Normally, too, a vassal was expected to make certain money pay¬ 
ments to his seigneur on special occasions, such as when the sei¬ 
gneur's eldest daughter was married or when his eldest son was 
knighted, etc. Another important lie between lord and vassal was 
the vassal's obligation to attend his seigneur's court ai specified 
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times of the year. At such gaUierlngSi feasting and Jollification 
were combined with ccmsiiltation and Judicial prnceases. If two 
of the seigneur^ g vassals quarreled, their dispute could be settled 
by the seigneur in consul cat tan with their fellow vassal e. Similarly, 
Ln case of dispute between the seigneur and a vassal, the advice and 
medLatlon of the whole body of vassals assembled together at the 
seigneurcourt were supposed to bring a settlement. Methods of 
Judicial process were simple and crude ; often quarrels were set^ 
tied simply through trial by combat; more often still, a vassal who 
knew himself to be in the wrong or to have only small support at 
the seigneur's court, simply refused to attend. In such caseSp only 
force and private warfare could bring a dispute to a close^ 

Fiefs, particularly the Larger ones, frequently originated as 
official government positions which had become hereditary. The 
idea that the fief was also an office never entirely disappeared. One 
consequence of this idea was the general establishment of primo¬ 
geniture as the mode of inheritance, for while private property can 
easily enough be divided, an office by its very nature cannot. It be¬ 
came a general characteristic of feudal custom lo pass the fief on 
to the eldest eon undivided; end he could make what provisiort he 
saw fit for enfeoffing his younger brothers. As may be imagined, 
this was a fertile source of discontenl and led to many intestine 
family struggles. 

It would however be a mistake to dwell e^tuslvely on the theory 
of feudal relationships. In actual practice the feudal hierarchy arose 
as a makeshift means of local self defense against the raids of Sara¬ 
cens. Vikings and Hungarians, and In the face of near anarchy at 
home. In the geuerat political chaos of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
a strong right armp pugnacious character and Jack of scruple often 
counted for more than legal rights. Sometimes officials who had 
been appointed by Charlemagne or his swccessors simply look mat¬ 
ters into their own hands, and made what local arrangements for 
defense they could, hiring, equipping or enfceffing as many brave 
knights as they could attract and support. Such feudal principalities 
an the county of Flanders or the duchy of Aquitaine arose in this 
manner. In other cases obscure adventurers first eatabiished them- 
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division of the 


































&e\vBA as master sf a districtj and afterward secured some sort 
ol Legal recogsitios of their power. The most famouB such case 
was the loundatiOfl of the duchy of Normandy along the lower Seine 
by HroLfI a VlMiig chief, who in ^11 A.D* was gf^ted the fief of 
Kormandy by the king of France after his power had been firmly 
esiahUshed there already. 

The power of the central government and of public authority 
ali but disappeared in the century after Charlemagne's death. 
FeudalLsmi through oaths of faaliy and homaLge^ maintained a sort 
of fiction of central power, but did. nothing tO reHtore the reality. 
The actual locus of effective sovereignty varied considerably. In 
Normandy, for Instance, the dukes were able to control ail castles 
built in the duchy^ and even maintained a sort of rudimentary pub-- 
lie administration. As a result, within the confines of Normsmdy 
the will of the duke was supreme. Nominal recognition of the over- 
lordship of the King of France affected the duke^s sovereignty not 
at all. In other places^ the devolution of power went much further« 
In the De de France, for instance, petty fief holders were regularly 
able to defy the will of their feudal superior, the King of France, 
and made the roads unsafe by their robberies until after the begin¬ 
ning of the 12th century, A consequence was that the duke of Nor^ 
mandy (and half a dozen other feudal princes} were far more 
powerful than was their nominal sovereign, the King of France. 

The distinction made both in Roman and in more recent times 
between private property and public rights collapsed under feudal¬ 
ism. Within hSs fief, the feudal lord combined in himself private 
rights of possession ('rents^ from peasants) with public ones such 
as the adminlEtration of justice. Any attempt by some outside 
authority to assert control over the land or inhabitants of a fief 
was resisted by the Lord In possession so far as he could and dared. 
In some places public courts continued to have an overlapping Jurls- 
diction with private feudal courts; in other parte of Europe the pub¬ 
lic courts almost wholly disappeared, 

A rude sort of egalltarianinm exited among all members of 
the class of professional warriors. All were measured by a com- 
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mon test: prowess to battle^ Kings sod other rulers were no more 
♦h^*> tlrst among equals, and they were bound to obey the terms of 
the feudal oaths just as much as were their vassals. This spirit 
was far removed from the exaltation of masarchlcal power which 
characterized late Roman law; and from these feudal tnstitutlons 
have developed the forms of representative government familiar 
today* 

Yet oiice more, the theory and practice were widely different. 
Harsh, overbearing lords on the one hand, and violent, lawless vas¬ 
sals on the other, were common throughout feudal times. More¬ 
over, the feudal system of justice made no provision for prompt 
settlement of disputes which might arise between men who were 
vassals of two different lords; and indeed a petty quarrel between 
two such vassals might easily come to Involve their respective lords, 
each of whom was bound at least in theory to defend his subordinate. 
Thus despite the existence of a series of feudal courts for the settle¬ 
ment of disputes between the members of the feudal aristocracy, in 
fact there were frequent outbreaks of small scale war between local 
magnates. Such fighting often Involved only a handful of armed men, 
but a dosen knights could wreak great damage on the peasant popula¬ 
tion of their enemy's land, and regularly did so. More than anything 
else, the prevalence of such private war discredited the feudal sys¬ 
tem, particularly after the danger of barbarian attack had passed. 

The lack of peace and order should not cause us to torgC't that 
the feudal system, as It developed first In northern France, and 
thence spread to the adjacent parts of Europe, did create a formid¬ 
able military force, well equipped and professionatly trained, avail¬ 
able at a moment's notice for any sort of local affray. The knights 
of Western Europe repelled the barbarian stacks which for a while 
had threatened to engulf Latin ChristendDm entirely, sayi within an 
amazingly short lime proved themselves capable of taking success¬ 
ful offensive action against all of their neighbors. 

3) Revival of the Empire. The development of feudalism and 
knlg^hood was peculiarly the work of the French. In Germany a 
somewhat different evolution occurred. The old German tribes 
which had been Incorporated Into Charlemagne's empire micceeded 
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In maintaining some nenee of Uieir corporate existence under the 
rule of the rudimentary C&rollngian bureaucracy; and an the strength 
and efficiency of the central government decreased under Charle* 
magne'8 succeasors, ne\v political units began to form along the old 
tribal lines. Thus arose four stem (German; Stamme} or tribal 
duchies: Saxony^ Franconia, Swabia (the land of the Alemanni) and 
Bavaria. 

The last Carollngian ruler of Germany died in 911 AJS,, where¬ 
upon legal as well as actual power passed to the dukes of the tribal 
duchies. They chose one of their number to be king of Germany, but 
yielded the sovereign so selected only nominal obedience. This 
situation was changed when Otto the Great (93d~973}, duke of Saxony, 
succeeded his father Henry as king. Otto was not content to remain 
merely titular ruler of Germany while leaving effective power out¬ 
side his own duchy to other dukes. After a aeries of struggles, he 
was able to reassert the old CaroUngien principle that dukes were 
royal officials, subject to the control of the king, Otto tried to con¬ 
solidate his authority by putting his own kinsmen into ducal positions, 
but even so they did not always prove loyal to him and revolts were 
frequent throughout his reign. Nevertheless, Otto was able to take 
the offensive against Slavic tribes to the east, and extended German 
power beyond the Elbe river as far as the Oder, Bohemia was re¬ 
duced to a state of dependence, and forced to recognise Otto's over¬ 
lordship; and In 955 A.D. a great and decisive victory over the Hun¬ 
garians ended the last great raid by that still barbarian people. A 
series of blockhouses, erected by Otto and his father along the 
North Sea coast, checked the Viking raida effectively, and Otto 
actually turned the tables by ravaging part of southern Denmark. 
Following the example of Charlemagne, he invaded Italy, assumed 
the title of King of that country, and In 962 was crowned Emperor 
at Rome. 

Thus once again the ghost of the Roman empire was summoned 
to sanction the successful state building of a semi-barbarian king. 

The imperial title which Otto revived in 962 was to perslet until 
1806. It was associated almost invariably with the political leader¬ 
ship of Germany, and carried with it a rather vague claim to political 
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heo^hlp of All Latin ChrlBtendDm, The kingdoms of France and 
England never admitted any dependence on the German emperor; 
and Indeed the title carried with It no more than prestige. For 
^veral centuries it was customary for the king of Germany to as¬ 
sume the imperiai title only after being crowned by the pope» This 
custom was based on the precedent of Charlemagne and Otto the 
Greats and it was not tmiii the 14th century that papal coronation 
was dispensed with. 

Within Germany and Italy, which were counted as constituent 
parts of the Empire, the emperorn* powers were tincertain. High 
claims based on Roman precedent were largely nuUHied by the dif¬ 
ficulty successive emperors found in securing the loyal and obedient 
service oJ subordinates. As compared with France, however, the 
German state retained a much more effective central power; and 
among the rulers of Western Europe, Otto and his immediale suc¬ 
cessors towered pre-eminent^ 

Otto*s reign marks a decisive turning polnl in the relaiionshlp 
between Western Christendom and its barbarous neighbors to the 
east and north, ffis military successes against them prepared the 
way for cultural penetration which In the course of the ensuing t^ 
hundred years brought Slavs, Scandinavians and Bimgarians within 
the pale of European clvlliaatlon, Otto’s achievement can be com¬ 
pared with the development of feudal Institutions in France, for the 
two acted along parallel lines in repulsing barbarian attack and 
initiating European expansion. 

3J England- From ihe time of the Anglo-Saxon invasion In 
the mid-fifth century* England had followed a distinct line of social 
development. Only one of ihe Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, Wessex* 
proved strong enough to resist the Viking raiders successIuUy, and 
Us survival often seemed precarious. FOr a few years, Indeed, Eng¬ 
land was ruled by Canute, King of Denmark (1016*35), who suc¬ 
ceeded in erecting a veritable northern empire* uniting Norway, 
part of Sweden and Esthonla* as welt as Denmark and England under 
his rule. His death, however^ led to the disintegration of this em¬ 
pire and the English established a native, Edward the Confessor, as 
king. 
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Th& force of feudal tnetitutioiiB was well ilius^tr^ed in the grad¬ 
ual process by wblch the Ute Anglo-Saxon kings began to graft 
French modifications, onto native English Lnstitutione- However^ 
the feudalization of England had only begun when the Norman con¬ 
quest (1066) interrupted EngLlBh deveiopmeni and imposed a fuU^ 
blown feudal system upon the country- 

4) The Church and feudal society. The brealulown oJ eentraJ 
government was paralleled by a disruption of centralized control 
over the Church. The papacy became a prize for noble factions In 
Rome and ltaly» and battles between rival claimantB were not Infre¬ 
quent, Popes so appointed had neither the prestige nor the means 
to control rellgioua affairs in the wide territory of Western Christ- 
endam. 

Extensive and rich lands were possessed by monasteries ajid 
bishoprics. Under the chaotic conditions of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turleSf such lands were tempting prey to the strong and rapacious» 
and in the absence of effective public enforcement of peace and 
otderi It became necessary for the abbots and bishops to do what 
they could to safeguard their possessions. This meant, of course, 
finding knights and granting them fiefs In return for their service 
as defenders of the Church lands. Thus the Church became 
thoroughly feudalized, and in fact the abbots and bishops themselves 
came very generally to be recruited Irom among the younger sons 
of the feudal aristocracy. As abbot or bishop a younger son of a 
duke or count could come into possession of broad lands and an in¬ 
come commeitsurate with his rank; and not infrequently such ec** 
clesiastlcs found opportunily to employ tbeJx knightly education by 
leading their men to battle against some neighboring lord with whom 
they had quarrelled, U is true^ however, that traditions oi Roman 
law and administration were never entirely forgotten, and persisted 
most sirongly among churchmen. 

Since ecclesiastics could not legally marryj their positions 
could not easily become hereditary. Thus the power of appointing 
bishops and abbots was an Important aae« Whoever could assert 
control over ecclesiastical elections could expect political and 
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miUtary support from bis appointet^s^ and might be able in addition 
to secure a handsome Increase to his revemieSg since an eager 
candidate couLd be expected to pay something for hie oUice. 

In Germany, Otto and his successors assumed the power of 
ecclesiastical appaintmeid* and Indeed came la rely mainly on 
churchmen for the administratian of the Empire ^ since they alone 
of all the great landholders were fuUy dependent on the Emperor 
for their positions. Tiie fact that churchmen were at least some¬ 
times acqxminted with Roman conceptions of the dignity of sovereign 
authority and of public administration made them especially valuable 
to the EmperoFt since precedent for any assertion of imperial power 
could readily be found in Roman law. Churchmen also had a near 
monopoly of literacyp and even semi-barbarian governments re¬ 
quired the services of men who could read and write. 

In France practice varied widely. The duke of Hormandy con¬ 
trolled ecclesiastical appointments In hla duchy and other feudal 
princes exercised similar powers within their own territories* 
Howeverf some bishoprics and abbeys were fair game for dispute 
between ambitious noble families oJ the neighborhood, and some, 
notably the archbishopric of Reim^, were under royal influence* 

Local religious duties were of course entrusted to parish 
priests. These were usually appointed by the lord of the majiar 
on which they officiated, and were frequently men of Little or no 
education I. Nonelhetess,. the Church continued to mahe progress 
in extending the number of parishea^ and In combatting pagan prac¬ 
tices among the peasantry during the 10th and 11th centurieH. 

As may readily be Imaginedi the Church was not infrequently 
demoralized under feudal conditions. Many bishops and abbots 
could BCarcely be distinguished from their fellow nobles as far as 
their conduct was concerned. Most parish priests were married 
despite the prohibitions of Church law* Pious men were troubled 
by these and other shortcomings, and efforts were made to correct 
them. The most important such effort dates from 910. whan the 
duke of Aquitaine In southern France founded a monastery at Cluny. 

By the provisions of its charter the monastery of Cluny was expressly 
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exempted from aU secular coiHrol. The monks were to choose 
their abbot according to the Rule of St. Benedicti without external 
Inlerfefence 1 and were subject only to the pope In Rome, This 
moziadtery soon became the center of a movement for Church re- 
formr Other monasteries came to be aeeoeiated with CLuny^ adopted 
its rules^ and accepted priorsi appointed by the abbot of Cluny, as 
their heads. Evenlually more than three hundred Cluniac monasteries 
came into e^ristence, scattered widely throi^h Western Europe; and 
since the Cluniac monks established a reputation for pLety and holi¬ 
ness ^ the reformed monasteries speedily attracted the gifts of pious 
or repentant men who felt the need of the monks' prayers on their 
behalf. Thus the congregation ol Cluny^ as the associatloti of mon¬ 
asteries was calledp came to enjoy great wealth and wide Innuence. 

The Cluniac monks used their posltian to criticise the abuses 
of the feudalized Church, attacking at every opportunity the twin 
evils of simony and lay investiture. {Simony was the name given 
to the purchase of Church offices in contravention of canon law; 
lay investiture meant the Installation of an ecclesiastic In his office 
and lands by a layman.) Celibacy of the clergy was also strenuously 
advocated by the reformers of Cluny. 

As long as the papacy Itself remained the plaything of petty 
nobles ol the city of Rome^ the Cluntac reform movement was 
mainly limited to monastic affairs. Some monks trained in the 
Cluniac monasteries were made bishops and tried to apply their 
principles to the secular branch of the Church; but their efforts 
were not very successful since only unusually pious laymen were 
willing to renounce the powers and perquisiteB that came to Ihem 
through the control of ecclesiastical appointments. Thun the Cluniac 
reform made tittle progress outside monastic walls until after the 
purification and revival of the psipacy which occurred in the second 
half of the lltJi century. 

The begfruiing of papal revival came largely as a consequence 
of the intervention of the German Emperors. Otto the Great, like 
Charlemagne before bimp had constituted himself judge over a pope 
accused of maifeasaucei and actually deposed one pope and installed 
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his own secretory insteod. On several occasions succeeding Ger¬ 
man emperors did likewise, but their conlrot over the papacy. Like 
their control over Italy in general, was sporadic, enforced only by 
occasional armed expeditions from the north. Nevertheless, It re¬ 
mains true that the popes appointed by the German emperors were 
In most instances men of some moral and personal worth. The 
most famous of them was Silvester U (999-1003) who, as Gerbert 
of Aurillac, had won fame as a scholar. The papacy, however, re¬ 
mained enmeshed in the degrading quarrels of Italian 2uid Roman 
politics; and until after the middle of the 11th century the efforts 
of individual reformist popes were largly nullified by the behaviour 
of others who, as nominees of one or another noble faction In Rome, 
used their office mainly for the benefit of the unscrupulous men who 
had won it for them. 

c. Beginnings of cultural revival. 

Definite signs of cultural revival in Western Europe prior to 
1000 A.D. are not numerous, but in the first half ef the 11th century 
new Interest and activity In education, architecture and music fore¬ 
shadowed the much fuller growth of the succeeding two centuries. 

The tenth century was not completely barren, however. Be¬ 
fore 1900 Aj]i. missionaries had succeeded in converting the Scandi¬ 
navian rulers to Christianity, and similar success met missionary 
efforts in Hungary, The Church also maintained educatlO'Ual institu¬ 
tions where a trickle of classical learning was preserved. Monas¬ 
tic schools, prominent in earlier times, tended to give way to schools 
organised by blahops, known as cathedral schools. Gerbert of 
Aurillac (later Pope Silvester Q) presided over the cathedral school 
of Reims from 972 to 982 aj^ made It one of the most advanced cen¬ 
ters of study in Western Christendom. As a young man Gerbert had 
studied In Spain, where he had come into contact with Arabtc learning. 
Some of it he mastered and brought with him to Reims, where his 
knowledge of the abacus and possession of an armtllary sphere (i.e., 
a model of the Ptolemaic universe) sufficed to give him a reputation 
as a magician. 

One of the earliest expressions of cultural revival was the 
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British Muoaum: 3tcnf« USS 
A Medleral View of the World 

This pue from an EngUsh mamiscrtpi ot the ea-rly ilth century 
deplcts^eaven in the upper panel, where God enthroned receives 
adoration from the save^ while St, Peter holds the key and guards 
the gate* The middle panel portrays Earthy where St» Peter and 
the Devil are struggHrig for the possession of a man. Note how 
St. Peter’s key doubles as a batileaxe! The lower panel shows the 
Devil thrusting reluctant souls into the gaping iaws of Hellp while 
St,. Michael locks the gate upon the damned^ 


























reappearaiice of building in stoije. HklU in stone wording wan 
veLoped first of all for the con£tru<!tiofi a| more elaborate and sooure 
fortifications. In the 11th century mounds and stockades were quite 
generally replaced by stout towers of stone, sometimeft surrounded 
by n ditch which might be filled with water if a stream could be di¬ 
verted for the purpose- Since the power and securtiy of a feudal 
noble frequently depended on his ability to retire to such a castle 
il attacked by superior forces* every member of the feudal aristoc¬ 
racy was eager to construct for him self as im pregnable a refuge 
as possible. As a result, hundreds of castles were built in the early 
11th century. 

Stone building was also used for the constniction of monumental 
churches. Shortly before 1050 a new style* called romanesque* be¬ 
gan to (tevelop. As the name implies, ramanesque building used 
methods of construction derived from Homan architecture, In par¬ 
ticular the arch. In early romanesque churches arches were roundj 
and the roof {when not of wood) was constructed by the simple 
method of broadwting an arch to make what is called a barrel vault- 
Tbc ground plan o! romanesque churches was derived from the Ro¬ 
man basilica^ but with the addition of a transept to make it cruci¬ 
form. The full elabarallon of the romane&que style, it should be 
emphasised* did not come until several decades after the period 
here under consideration. 

Another activity in which monasteries and churches took a 
leading part was the development of polyphonic* measured music. 
Chants and singing^ of course p constituted an Important part of the 
Church fiervices. In earlier centuries the voices sang in unison. 
Polyphony started as a separation of the voices by fixed intervals 
(a fillh| fourth or ociaveh then innavaiors began to vary the melo¬ 
dies sung by the different voices to produce a variable series of 
chords. To keep the voices together required some sort of sys¬ 
tem for measuring notes, and the development of musical notatton- 
Polyphonic muaic began to develop In the 10th century * although it 
reached a wider and fuller variety later. 

Literary activity was at a low ebb between 900 and lOSO^ Yet 
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many pious stories of tbe lives of saints aitd a number of historical 
chronicles from the period have survived. Undoubtedly a vigorous 
oral tradition of epic poetry flourished in the courts of feudal nobles 
and among the Vikings' descendants, but written examples of such 
poetry date from the iStb c^tury or later. 
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a. Introductory. 

During the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries a new and brilliant 
civilization arose in western Europe, emerging from the crudity, 
ignorance and poverty of earlier centuries. The most distinctive 
characteristic of that civilization was the predominance of the 
Church in nearly every aspect of life. Political developments 
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In the various states of Europe were ail powerfuUsr affected by the 
policies of the rulers of the Church. Indeed the Church tiecame a 
government In its own right, centrally controlled by the popes. 
Cultural eiqiression, too, was dominated by the Church and by re¬ 
ligion. The cathedrals, education, and scholastic theology all re- 
nect the dommion which the Church and religion exercised over 
men's minds and hearts. Economic ide was distinguished by the 
rapid growth of trading and manufacturing towns, which injected 
anew and powerful leaven imo the earlier agrarian society. Indeed, 
the history of the High Middle Ages may be studied as the inter¬ 
action of the influence of towns and townsmen on the one hand, and 
of the Church, particularly of the papacy, on the other. Between 
them, these two elements - the one ecoEiotnlc, the other religious - 
transformed medieval society, raising tt from semi-barbarism to 
the plane of a flourishing civilization, 

h. Economic changes. 

1] Revival of town life. Beginning about 1051}, western Europe 
became the scene of a rapid development of towns, inhabited in 
Large part by merchants and artisans. The connection between the 
towns of Roman and those of medievaJ times has been much debated 
by scholars, and valid generalizations are difficult. Many medieval 
towns arose on old Homan sites, and some sort of settlement un¬ 
doubtedly persisted unbrokenly In several such towns. Roman forti¬ 
fications were used continuously as places of refuge or as adminis¬ 
trative centers for a bishop or count. But such "towns'* did not 
perform the economic functions which we associate with the word. 
They did not serve as places of exchange and manufacture, save 
when some band of travelling peddlers, traders or artisans hap¬ 
pened to stop there briefly for the protection which walls and au¬ 
thority might afford them. The mercantile and artisan populations 
which came to live in medieval towns daring the llth century prob¬ 
ably originated fin northern Europe at least) when itinerant traders 
and workmen settled down. As business picked up, they found it pos¬ 
sible to establish permanent headquarters at some favorable spot 
where communication, a market, and the security of walls were 
available. 
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Tr^e never disappeaj^ed in western Europe. It bad esdjsted 
from neolithic times ^ and the manor of early western history was 
never completely setl-mi£ficient. Iron for plowshares and tools, 
salt, and mill stones were necessities which usually had to come 
from outside. The knightly class had need of arms and armour 
which could only be manufactured by skilled craftsmen; and lux¬ 
uries such as wine» Jewelry and fine cloth, hunting dogs, falcons 
and strong warhorses were always In demand through Europe's 
most stormy and poverty-stricken days* Thus after 1050 there 
was not so much a revival as a rapid expanaian d trade* The rapid¬ 
ity with which some towns grew can be partly attributed to the set¬ 
tling down of artisans - smiths and metalu^rkers especially - and 
merchants who had previously led a semi-vagrani life, moving from 
one noble household to another, or from fair to fair. Once towns 
had begun to function as centers of exchange^ other less skilled 
artisans established themselves and found ptirchasers who preferred 
the more expert product of professional weavers, carpenters, shoe¬ 
makers, to the rough handicraft of some manorial Jack*of-alt- 
trades. Thus towns came to serve as a focus for local exchange of 
goods and services, and in proportion, manors became less and less 
self-suific lent. 

But equally important, and probably more profitable^ was the 
long-distance exchange of commodities. This sort of trade, which 
had shrunk to a small trickle during the Sth and &th centuries, under¬ 
went a very rapid expansion in the 11th. Western Europe began to 
import a variety of finely manufactured goods from Byzantium and 
the Arab lands, and in exchange exported raw and semi-finished 
goods such as timber, fur^, woolen cloth, iron and other metals. 

Obviously Italy occupied a strategic middleman's position for 
such trade. Town Life survived more strongly In Italy than in other 
parts of western Europe, and as early as the 10th century, Venice, 
at the head of the Adriatic Sea, took a leading part in trade with 
Byzantium* About the beginning of the 11th century Genoa, Pisa 
and Amalfi, on the west coast of iUly, successfully challenged Arab 
sea power and soon began to rival the Venetians. The Italians were 
only middlemen at first, ft was not long, however, before ItalUn 
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«n>rkineii began to tmiUle the fine products of the east. Venice, for 
ejample, became famous for its glass durintf the 12th century; and 
Florence became a center for the manu^ture of fine cloth almost 
as early. Thus many of the artisan skills of the east were brought 
into Europe and by degrees diffused northward from Italy, 

Flanders was second only to Italy as an economic center. It 
lay at the point where the overland trade routes from Italy met the 
coastal commerce of the North Sea and Baltic coasts. This com¬ 
merce was fed by numerous rivers; the Seine, Meuse, Rhine, iVeser, 
Elbe and others, whose navigable portions tapped a very considerable 
part of western Europe, Consequently the Juncture between Italian 
and northern trade routes In Flanders became the scene of eatenaive 
exchange. Flemish towns became great entrepots; but thetr pros¬ 
perity was due equally to the development of the cloth trade. Woo) 
from England and elsewhere was woven into cloth by Flemish weavers 
who then exported the cloth to nearly all of Europe, Some of it was 
taken to Italy by Italian merchants to be 'finished.* In addlltlon to 
their Cloth manufacturing specialty, Flemish towns boasted numer¬ 
ous other industries, one of the m;st important of which was the 
curing of fish, caught in great numbers in the shallow waters of the 
North Sea. 

The great towns of Flanders were Bruges, Ghent, Ypres, and 
Cambral. Elsewhere In northern Europe large towns were relative¬ 
ly rare, but towns such as London, Paris, Rouen and Cologne be¬ 
came important mercantile and manufacturing centers in the course 
of the 12th century; and there were hundreds of smaller ones. One 
must guard against exaggerating the size of medieval towns; an ur¬ 
ban population as great as 25,000 was very exceptional in I2th cen¬ 
tury Europe. 

2) Impact of towns on medieval society. Though the total 
number and population of the towns was not great, they were able 
to exercise important influence on the social relationships which 
had existed earlier. One obvious consequence was the spread of a 
money economy over a much wider area of human relations hips. 

Thus peasants from manors near to the new towns could find a 
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market for ihelr surplus crops, and could buy such articles as 
cloth, Iron, and ealt la exchange. In some parts of Europe com¬ 
mercial farming made a beginning - lor instance, great sheep runs 
arose In northern England to supply the busy looms of Flanders. 

The feudal aristocracy came to desire the line products of the east, 
and began to feel the need for a money income in order to be able 
to buy. It became not uncommon for a feudal lord to commute some 
or even all of the dues and services which manorial serfs owed him 
into money payments, and to rent out the demesne land Instead of 
farming it for his own consumption. Such an arrangement assured 
a money income to the lord and freed the serfs from onerous bur¬ 
dens. 

The rise of towns opened up a new way of making a living to 
any enterprising or discontented peasant. By running away from 
the manor on which he was bom and taking up residence tn a town. 

It was possible to escape from the lord's demands; and since the 
towns were In the beginning populated In considerable part by Just 
such run-sways, the townspeople protected such men as best they 
could. It became a genera! rule that residence In any town for a 
year and a day made a man free, and that no claim by any feudal 
lord could even be considered after a lapse of such time. Conse¬ 
quently, It became more necessary for a manorial lord to keep his 
peasants as well content as possihle; and In the economically more 
active parts of Europe, the personal services of serfdom were large¬ 
ly abolished or commuted to money payments by the 13th century. 

The most immediate consequence of the rise of towns in the 
sphere of politics was the appearance of a new, non-feudal type of 
government within the towns themselves. Even itinerant merchants 
banded together for mutual support and protection; and as perma¬ 
nent settlements arose such asBociaiions began to take on the char¬ 
acteristics of a local govemment. The rules of a manorial court 
obviously were not suited to the life of the merchants; and new 
forms of commercial law for the settlement of disputed contracts 
developed. Some sort of agreement had to be reached with the 
feudal lord who happened to control the district in which the town 
arose. In northern Europe the towns were seldom able to win 



complete lA^peodence of feudai euperlot-s. A compromlee was 
more usual, whereby [he lord agreed to respect certata special 
liberties of the townsmen in return for which he was eatltled to 
various forms of income - rents, a proportion of the market tolls, 
a share in fines levied in the town courtSj etc. Indeed It soon 
dawned on feudal nobles that a town was a very valuable asset, and 
new towns were frequently founded by enterprising feudal rulers, 
in the hope and expectation that a thriving community of merchants 
and artisans would bring them additional revenue. Such new towns 
were granted charters in which the liberties of the burghers were 
set forth. Other towns which had grown up by themselves generally 
acquired similar charters by purchase or agreement with the feudal 
possessor of the land on which they had formed. 

The special liberties granted to the burghers by such charters 
varied from case to case, lo general the townsmen were guaranteed 
personal freedom from manorial exactions, were allowed to buy, 
sell or bequeath land freely within the town limits (subject only to 
a quitrent payable to the lord!, and were assured a commercial 
monopoly within some definite region round about. In France and 
England, the king early became a guarantor of many town privileges, 
and what amounted to an alliance between the royal power and the 
burghers came into existence, since the interests of each In general 
opposed the feudal nobility. This alliance became one of the essen¬ 
tial elements in the conBolidatlon. of the national monarchies of 
Prance and England, and constituted an Indirect political conse¬ 
quence of the rise of towns which was of fundamental importance. 

In Germany and Italy, however, the economic and military 
strength of towns did not play an analogous role in support of the 
central imperial govemtnent. Instead, some towns were able to 
set Up what were In effect sovereign governitients of their own; in 
other cases towns remained subject to a local feudal prince. The 
towns of Italy are to be distinguished from those of other parts of 
Europe by the fact that the noble landowners quite generally came 
to live In the towns and became citizens themselves. The result 
was not always happy, for family rivalries and feuds were frequent¬ 
ly transplanted within the city walls, and control of the town's 
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government regulnrljr tKcame an object of rivalry among nobles. 

In northern Europe* by way of contrast, the feudal nobility remained 
aloof from the new bourgeois class and continued to live in the 
countryside. 

As towns became more populouSt the affairs of the inhabitants 
required special regulation and control which was supplied by the 
development of town governments and gild associazions. The forms 
which such governments and assoclatlonB took were various^ as 
would be expected. The earliest records show a single organization, 
the gild merchant, which concerned itself with the common affairs 
of townsmen. By degrees various crafts - shoemakers, weavers, 
costermongers, etc, - organised separately. The purpose was to 
protect their special occupational interests. Town government was 
at first scarcely differentiated from the gild merchant; at a later 
time, when the gild merchanl had split into craft gilds, general cos* 
cerns of all the townsmen were entrusted to elected officials. Hiese 
magistrates administered justice among the townspeople, collected 
market tolls, looked after the walls, streets, and other public vrorks, 
and represented the town in its dealings with outsiders, including 
the feudal lord and king. It must not be supposed, however, that 
medieval town govemmerd was democratic. Only some of the in¬ 
habitants took part in the selection of town officials, and in most in¬ 
stances a rather small oligarchy came to control the government. 

Gilds were created to protect their members against the vari¬ 
ous dangers and vicissitudes which threatened them. Rules designed 
to prevent competiiLon by non-members were almost universal; 
regulations as to prices and quality were also frequently imposed 
as a means of checking unfair practices. Protection of the consumer 
may sometimes have played a part in such regulations, although the 
ordinary glldsman was probably far more concerned with making his 
own living as secure as possible. Many gilds tried to keep all mem¬ 
bers as nearly as possible on an equal footing, and adopted regula¬ 
tions designed to prevent any one member from acquiring greater 
wealth than the others. But gilds were not only economic associa¬ 
tions. A wide variety of social and religious activity was also car¬ 
ried on within their framework. 
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[n tbe course of the 13th century regulations designed to assure 
the local monopoly of a gild quite generally resulted In the more or 
less permanent exclusion of individuals from membership in the 
gild, even though they might be fully skilled craftsmen. Such Individ’ 
ualSf known as Journeymen (i.e., day m^) were employed by the 
gild members at fixed wages; and themselves sometimes formed 
associations designed to protect their peculiar Interests. A third 
status in the fully developed gild system was that of apprentice. Ap¬ 
prentices were bound to gild members for a fixed number of years 
in order to learn the trade. After their apprenticeship was over, 
the more fortunate ones (usually those who could pay the admission 
lee) became members of the gild or masters; others remained 
Journeymen throughout their lives. 

Another line of distinction arose In the medieval towns between 
different gilds. Obviously goldsmiths, who often were bankers on 
the aide, were normally wealthier and more Influential than, for 
example, costermongers. The role of the various craft gilds la 
town government tended to reflect the wealth and prestige of the 
gild; but the local variations from town to town were very great 
and no general pattern for town government can be described. 

Conflicts between members of different gilds, or between 
masters and Journeymen of the same craft frequently arose, and 
sometimes led to internal troubles. These conflicts were most 
Serious when, as in Italy, no feudal superior existed against whom 
all the townsmen were united by a common Interest. Against out¬ 
siders the townsmen could usually unite. Contests between the 
feudal possessor of the ground on which a town was located and the 
burghers were common. Often the townsmen were able to purchase 
rights and exemidions and thus increase the scope of their sover¬ 
eignty. In Prance and England, however, the kings were able during 
the 13th century to encroach on some of the liberties of the towns, 
and began to collect taxes of various sorts from them. 

The organization and attitudes of the Church were not adjusted 
to town conditions, and it was not until the beginning of the I3th 
century that the Church found effective answers to the problems 
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town li/e offered to the older religioiis system. Selling a procbct 
at a marked up price wan regarded by many Chrifitian thlnkera an 
a form of cheating; even more crucial was the fact the the teach¬ 
ings of the Church condemned usury, i,e*, the taking oJ interest on 
money. Yet the commercial relations of merchants and craftsmen 
were based very largely on marked up prices and on lending and 
borrowing. Moreover^ dlocesaji and parish organisation of the 
Church had been established when Europe was almost wholly agrar^ 
ian, and the growth of new centers of population did not at once lead 
to a reorganisation of parishes. As a result many medieval towns 
found themselves without an adequate number of priests; and It was 
not until the establishment of the Franciscan and Dominican orders 
of friars (early 13th century) that this lack was remedied. 

The rather unsympathetic attitude of many churchmen^ and the 
contact with foreign regions and new Ideas which the mercantile 
life involved^ led to the appearance of a number of heresies In 
western Europe duriitg the 12th century* One may distinguish, al¬ 
most from the beginning^ two opposing religious attitudes which 
were adapted by townsmen^ Some individuals developed a worldly 
and more or less irrellgiotis point of view; others tried Co recover 
a more rigorous^ purer religianr and frequently tried to model them¬ 
selves directly on the life of Christ and the aposlIeSH These two re¬ 
actions to town conditions were present throu^out the High Middle 
AgeSt and foreshadow the later movements of the renaissance and 
the reformation respectively. 

The most important group of heretics was the Cathari or 
Albigenses. The movement had its strongest support in southern 
France, The ideas promulgated by the Catharl (the name means 
^the puHfted ones^) had come from the eastp and were probably 
descended from Zoroastrianlsmp though with many changes and 
alterations through the centuries. Other groups sought a return 
to apostolic Christianity and fell Into heresy through their opposi¬ 
tion to variotifl practices of the Church* The WaldenBes and the 
Humillatl (i.e., the humbled ones) were two such sects af the late 
l2th century. These movements uniformly found their most recep* 
tive audience among the townspeople; but their development was 
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arrested by vigorous counterme^res tindertaken by the Church 
iji the early I3th century* 

The Influence of towns on art and thought can be appreciated 
when one reflects that the gothic cathedrals and the universities 
of the 13th century were both urban products. Thus not only in 
economic relaticna, but In politics and culture too, the growth of 
towns introduced a new stimulus of profound importance. Prom 
the l2th century to the present, town dwellers have been the leaders 
of European civilization in nearly ail its aspects. 

c. New political forms. 

t) Expansion of Europe, Beginning about 1050 European war¬ 
riors and settlers began to encroach on nei^boring peoples in all 
directions. In the northeast, a number of German feudal princes 
carried on aggressive war against the pagan Slavic tribes who lived 
between the Elbe and the Oder. Settlers were systemailcaliy brought 
in from western Germany and planted on new manors. This east¬ 
ward expansion of Germany was checked only In the I4th century, 
as a consequence of the development of formidable states among the 
Slavs themselves — states which in order tn survive adopted man y 
of the characteristics of western organization. A similar process 
of acculturation brought Hungary within the limits of Latin Chrlsten- 
<tom during the llth and later centuries. 

To the south In Sfnin a similar expansion occurred. Despite 
the great cultural superiority of the Moorish rulers of the Iberian 
peninsula, Christian knights succeeded in steadily pushing back the 
limits of Mohammedan control. The process was not completed 
until 1492 when the last Moorish stronghold was captured; but long 
before then most of Spain bad been recovered for western Christen¬ 
dom. 

The Normans took an especially active part In European expan¬ 
sion. In 1965 WUllam, Duke of Normandy, led an army of about 5990 
knights across the channel and conquered England, The Norman 
conquest had the effect of connecting England firmly with the rest 
of Western Europe, and thenceforth Its cultural Insularity came to 
an end* An even more brilliant conquest was the subjugation of 
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southern Italy Sicily by irregular Norman bands, under the 
leadership of Robert Guiscard and hie brother Roger de Eautevtlie. 
The conquest ttwh several decades and was completed by 1091. 
Prevlouslyt Sicily had been ruled by Moslems, and southern Italy 
had been divided between Lombard and Byzantine control. Under 
the capable Norman rulers of the de Hautevllle family a strong, 
unified state emerged, which by virtue of Its geographic position 
and the mixed Arab, Greek, Lombard and ftalian population which 
Inhabited it, became one of the principal channels through which 
acquaintance with the arts and Ideas of Arab and Byzantine eivUi- 
zaUon reached western Europe. This Norman state was also to 
play an important role in Italian politics. 

The most spectacular early step in the expansion of Europe 
was the conquest of the eastern Mediterranean coast as a result 
of the First Cnisade f 1096-1099). The Crusade was proclaimed 
by Pope Urban U, A motley feudal army responded to his summons, 
Knights and princes from all parts of Europe, but mainly from 
France, participated in the Crusade. Despite much Ignorance of 
the terrain and bad manageiLent, the knights succeeded in capturing 
Jerusalem, where they established a feudal state on European 
models. Not only Jerusalem but the entire eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean was taken over by a series of similar crusaders* 
stales. It may be noted Ln passing that the success of the First 
Crusade was made possible not only by the knights of Christendom, 
taut also by the Italian merchants who lent financial and naval sup¬ 
port to the crusading army al a most critical Juncture, when It 
was besiegtag the city of Antioch, In return for this help, the 
Italian cities were granted extensive trading privileges which stilt 
further enriched their merchants. 

The motives which impelled the Crusaders to embark on their 
venture were mixed. Religious enthusiasm, stirred up by the pope 
and by numerous preachers, played a decisive part. The aim of the 
Crusade was to free the Holy Land from Moslem rule, and Crusadere 
were promised absolution from thetr sins as a consequence of their 
service to a religlnus cause. Other motives, of course, were added 
to religious ones; the spirit of adventure, the hope of carving out 
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new esUtes and prlAcipaUtle« (especially altracUve to younger 
sons of the feudal nobility who were largely disinherited by the 
principle of primogeniture}, the diplomacy of the Byaantlne em¬ 
perors who needed military help against the Turks, and, to some 
small extent, the commercial ambiiions of a few Italian towns all 
contributed to the First Crusade. Yet, when due allowance is made 
for these subsidiary motives, it still seems safe to regard the First 
Crusade as a striking example of the power of the Church and of 
Christian Ideals to inspire military and political action. 

It is eves more difficult to assess the consequences of the First, 
and subsequent, Crusades. Numerous knights, pUgrlms, sailors and 
merchants were brought Into contact with the manifold wonders of 
the east, and doubtless brought back new tastes and ideas when they 
returned home. The success of the First Crusade greatly Increased 
the prestige of the papacy in western Europe. It also may have 
helped to improve the peace of the countryside by drawing off the 
more adventurous and turinjient kni^ts to greener and alien pastures. 
The crusattes reinforced the ideal of Christian, chivalrous knight¬ 
hood, an ideal which by degrees mollified the violence and brutality 
of European fighting men and hedged them round with an elaborate 
code of knightly honor, And the crusades certainly promoted the 
rise and Increased the prosperity of Italian cities, whose ships car¬ 
ried supplies, pilgrims, and reinforcements to the Holy Land, But 
It would be an exaggeration to suppose that the Crusades alone caused 
these various manifestations of the growth and expansion of Europe. 

The linkage of commercial, military and religious ex|anslon 
Is most clearly illustrated by the history of the Fourth Crusade 
(1202-1304] which started for the Hoiy Land but was diverted by 
Venetian pressure to Constantinople instead, where the Crusaders 
succeeded In capturing the Byzantine capital, a feat which earlier 
attackers had never been able to accomplish. As in Palestine a 
century before, feudal states were carved out of the former Byzan¬ 
tine territory, and the Venetians reaped a rich reward of comnier- 
ciai monopolies and extraterritorial rights. 

The unexpected outcome of the Fourth Crusade, which turned 
its arms against a Christian state instead of flgbtii^ the Moslems, 


marked a etage in Ihe degeneration of the cmsadlng Ideal. In later 
timed the popes proclaimed numerous crusades not onl7 against 
infidels, txit against political opponents of the papacy within Europe 
38 well. The effectiveness tsf the crusading Idea gradually declined, 
but It did not entirely disappear until the sense of the unity of Christ¬ 
endom and the acknovlet^ment of papal leadership of Christendom 
had been overthrown by the rise of national states and 
patriotism. 

23 The rise of the papacy to poUUcaJ pre-eminence. The 
relation between the Christian Church and secular rulers had been 
in dispute almost from the first days of Christian history. In the 
two hundred years between 1050 and 1250 the Issue took a new form 
when a number of vigorous popes, supported by the piety of clergy 
and laymen alike, were able to assert papal control over ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and potULcal life In nearly all parts of Europe. Papal claims to 
political power took various forms, according to circumstance a nd 
the character of Individual popes- Every pope strove to secure 
effective control of the church organisation, which, in an age when 
bishops and abbots controlled a large proportion of the land of west¬ 
ern Europe, carried with ft enormous palUlcai and economic influ¬ 
ence. Some popes advanced even more exalted claims, arguing that 
the pope was the rightful sovereign of alt Christians- Not all medi¬ 
eval popes aspired to such political eminence, and no pope was ever 
able to translate the ideal completely into practice; yet the hope of 
reducing all Christian rulers to papal obedience inspired the actions 
and fired the imaginations of the greatest and most active medieval 
popes. These efforts plunged the papacy directly into the maelstrom 
of politics and war throughout the High Middle Ages. 

(a) The Papacy and the Empire. From the time of Charle¬ 
magne and Otto the Great there had been emperors in tbe West who 
regarded themselves as the legitimate political heirs of the Roman 
emperors of antiquity. To be sure, the territory under the direct 
overlordshlp of the emperors did not Include the kingdoms of France 
and England to the west, the kingdoms of Denmark, Norway a nd 
Sweden to the north, nor the kingdoms of Hungary and Poland to the 
east; yet a great belt of territory, including not only Germany and 
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northern and centra] Italjj but modern Bohemia, Austria, SwUier* 
land, Belgium, Holland and a large slice of what is today eastern 
France all recognized the over lordship of the Emperor* Obviously, 
papal claims to the political Leadership of western Christendom 
found their moat immediate rival in the person of successive bearers 
of the imperial title. 

Indeed, in the Uth century, when papal authority was first suc¬ 
cessfully asserted against the emperors the movement bad some* 
thing of the nature of a revolution. In the days of Charlemagne and 
Otto, emperors had as a matter of course aiq»lnted, deposed or 
confirmed popes just as they did other powerful bishops. Vet such 
procedures were difficult to reconcile with canon law. which pre¬ 
scribed that election to vacant bishoprics should be made by the 
clergy of the diocese; and in the course of the lOth and llth cen¬ 
turies, many pious men, clergy and laymen alike, came to believe 
that the prevalent corruption and degradation of the Church could 
not be remedied as long as Laymen had the power to appoint prelates, 
and especially as long as they sold such offices to eager candid^es* 
Simony, as tbiB latter practice was called, and lay Investiture seemed, 
especially to the monks of the Cluniac moitasterieSi the principal ob¬ 
stacles to the reform and purification of the Church. 

From the Imperial point of view, however, such a reform was 
difficult to reconcile with traditional powers and methods of admin¬ 
istration. Bishops and abbots held extensive lands, and the right to 
appoint to such offices brou^t a substantial Income and influ¬ 
ence to the Imperial court. Even more basic was the fact that the 
imperial fjovemment depended very largely upon the administrative 
services of clergymen: or put the other way round, the emperors 
were able to pay their loyal servants by appointing them to church 
offices, and had no easy or obvious substitute source of Income with 
which to maintain a body of administrative subordinates. Full ac- 
comptishment of the papal reform program might improve the spirit¬ 
ual (piBlity of the Church, but it was also sure to destroy the exist¬ 
ing basis of imperial power* The ground was thus laid for a mighty 
collision between papacy and Empire, Church and state. 
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Before the reformers could effectively challenge estahllshed 
practices, it was first neceasary to secure the Independence of the 
papacy itself from impertal control. Two changes made in 10S9 
accomplished this first step. In that year, a synod spelled out the 
canonical method tor the election of the popes. A college of Cardl^ 
aals was established, whose members had the sole right to elect a 
new pope, and a majority of the new body belonged to the reformist, 
anti^lmpertal persuasion. This assured that future popes would not 
be imperial servants or puppets, but Instead would champion the 
claims of the Church to be independent of lay control. In the same 
year, the papacy concluded what amounted to an alliance with the 
upstart Norman rulers of southern Italy. The Norman adventurer, 
Robert Guiscard, had come to southern Italy as a simple knight, but 
by force^ fraud, personal prowess and good fortune be had, by 1099, 
become de-facto ruler of a powerful, compact state In southern 
Italy, Yet Cuiscard needed legitimation and the Pope needed mili¬ 
tary help. An agreement was therefore possible, and took the form 
of a feudal enfeoffment: that Is, the Norman adventurer formally 
recognized the overlordship of the pope and swore to be his good 
and faithful man and the pope in turn formally granted Gulscard the 
right to rule what he had already won by his sword. This arrange¬ 
ment assured potent military support for the papacy bi any future 
collision with the emperors; and with its newly gained prestige, the 
papacy was speedily able to challenge and undermine imperial 
authority in northern Italy, and, indeed. In Germany Itseli. 

The conflict came to a head when In 1073 a Tuscan peasant's 
son, Hildebrand, became pope and assumed the name of Gregory 
Vn. Hildebrand had been the moving spirit of papal policy for near¬ 
ly twenty-five years before his elevation to the papal throne. He was 
a man of fiery temperament, wholly devoted to the reform program, 
and convinced that the pope was by right the ruler of ail Christendom 
and the direct representaUve of God on earth. As pope, Gregory VH 
bent all his energies to make his vision of papal power come true. 
The first step was to bring the German prelates and the emperor, 
Henry TV, to obedience. Accordingly, in 1G75 Gregory called a 
synod to consider the disordered state of Germany. At this synod 
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lay investiture of clerics was prohibited, and a nuzuber of Henry's 
advisers and supporters were laid under threat of excornmumcalion 
If they did not promptly mahe their peace with the pope and ^andon 
Iheir sinful ways. 

The emperor was in no mood to accept the papal prograna and 
refused to cooperate. Gregory responded by formally deposing 
Henry> and absolving all his vassals of their oaths of obedience. 

The result was a widespread revolt against the emperor in Germany. 
Henry was unable to suppress it, and in 107? found tt ejm^dient to 
make hts peace with the pope. Despite the winter snows, Henry 
crossed the Alps, and arriving at the small Italian town of Canossa, 
stood humbly penitent and barefoot in the snow, until after three 
days the pope finally condescended to receive him and grant him 
absolution. The scene at Canossa became a symbol of the preBtlge 
and power which the papacy had gained; at the time, however, it 
was a dubious victory, for when Gregory absolved Henry and rein¬ 
stated him as emperor, the feudal lords of Germany who had re¬ 
volted at the pope's instigation were left alone to face Henry’s wrath. 
In spite of Gregory's efforts on their behalf, Henry reasserted his 
authority over nearly all Germany by 1080. 

This <kine, the emperor turned to Italy. An asEemblage of Ger¬ 
man prelates solemnly declared Gregory to be deposed, and in 1081 
Henry invaded Italy with the intention of tnstallmg a new pope and 
estahllshing his power once more In the peninsula. There followed 
three years of fighting In Italy. The emperor occupied Rome for a 
few months in 1084 and drove Gregory from the city; but the arrival 
of Guiscard's Norman forces from the south turned the balance and 
compelled the emperor to withdraw, though not before the Normans 
had burnt and sacked the city. The inhabitants of Rome were so en¬ 
raged at the behavior of these champtons of the papacy that Gregory 
did not dare to remain in the city after the Normans departed, and 
instead withdrew to Salerno where he died in the neat year (1085). 

Although Henry IV survived hJs papal enemy by more than 
twenty years, he was not able to carry through any of his projects 
for strengthening the Imperial power. While he was fitting in 
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Itaiy fresh revolts broke out in Germeny iind be bad to abandon his 
hall-completed tronq:ue8tB to hasten home. Until his death in 1106 
sporadic warfare continued to torment the German state, and Henry’s 
power In Italy nearly disappeared. Successive popes supported the 
German rebels, and Henry died under the excommunication of the 
papacy. 

The dispute dragged on between papal and Imperial successors 
until U22, when a compromise was agreed upon in the Concordat of 
Worms. According to its terms, episcopal elections In Germany 
were to be conducted In accordance with the canon law, but were to 
be held in the presence of the emperor or his representative. Ido re- 
over. the emperor was accorded the right to invest the newly elected 
bishop with the regalia (i.e., the lands and temporal powers) of hts 
office while the competent prelate of the Church invested him with 
the splrituajla (religious powers). 

The net result of this round in the conflict between papacy and 
empire was thus a tpjallfied victory for Uie papacy. The unquestioned 
control which earlier emperors had exercised over ecclesiastical 
appointmenfa was diluted: the papacy itseLf as well as Italy were, 
for the time being, exempted from imperial control; and within 
Germany powerful assistance had been given to the various feudal 
princes who constantly strove to extend their powers at 
the expense of the emperor. 

Following the conclusion of the Concordat of Worms there en¬ 
sued a period of comparative calm in the relations between pope and 
emperor. The direct imperial line died out in 1125, For several 
decades rival families disputed the imperial position r on the one 
side there was the Hohenstaulen (or Waibllng) family and against 
It were the Wielfs. Germany began to divide into something resem¬ 
bling two rival parties, and each party devised a doctrine of pollticaJ 
legitimacy to support its cause. The Hohenataufens developed a 
theory of universal imperial power, descended unbroken from the 
Romans, and granted directly by God without the mediation of any 
pope. To opposition the Welfs took up and championed papal claims. 

In fact the Hohenstaofen emperors, like their predecessors, remained 
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Gerntan kings who&e claimn to universal power over a "Holy Ro¬ 
man Empire^' (as their stale soon came to be called) were only 
dreams. But they were dreams that inspired action; and a "Ro¬ 
man*' emperor's first goal was inevitably control of the cUy of 
Rome and of Italy. Thus what had begun as a scramble for power 
between German feudal families was translated into German and 
Italian politics at large. In Italy Well and Walbllng were Lrans- 
literated as Guelf and Ghibellme, and local factions adopted 
the appropriate label as they attached themselves to the papal or 
to the Imperial side. 

When the Hohenstaufen Frederick Barbarossa {Red Beard) 
secured election to the throne of Germany in 1152 the tpiarrel 
seemed momentarily to be ended, for he was related to the Wells 
on his mother's side, and inaugurated his reign by making peace 
with that family. The cessation of quarrels in Germany left him 
free to attempt a genuine subjugation of Italy - a program which 
the popes were bound to resist with every means at their disposal. 
The popes now had two powerful allies, the Kormans of the south, 
and the rising towns of Lombardy in the north. Many of the Lom¬ 
bard towns had been able to throw off the control of feudal supe¬ 
riors and were well on the way toward becoming sovereign city 
states. To the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, such communities 
seemed rebellious upstarts, and in 1158 he invaded Italy in order 
to reduce them to obedience. 

For the next eighteen years a continual struggle was waged 
between Pope Alexander III and Frederick Barbarossa. The em¬ 
peror won several military victories, bul was never able to hold 
Italy securely. Moreover, Alexander was able to stir up again the 
embers of the Welf-HohettErtaufen quarrel in Germany, thus under¬ 
mining Barbarossa's power at home. In 1178 a decisive battle was 
(ought at Legnano, where the armies of the Lombard cities {which 
had formed themselves, with papal support, into a league) met and 
defeated the imperial German army. This battle is an Important 
one in military history. Disciplined infantry, equipped with pikes 
and cross bows, tor the first time proved themselves capable of 
withstanding the charge of heavy armed knights. The feudal cavalry 
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vainly threw itself against the massed points of the heavy pikes, 
whose hafta were planted securely on the ground. Thus the battle 
of Legnano marks the end of the unchallenged supremacy of the 
mounted knight on the battLefleld, although it was centuries before 
armies of knights were entirely discredited. 

Legnano also worked a decisive change in the struggle between 
empire and papacy. After his defeat, Frederick gave up his hope 
of re-establishing full imperial control of Italy. He arranged a 
peace with Ihe Pope in 1177, and made a truce with his other Italian 
enemieSj the Ixjinbard League and the Normans of Sicily. In 11B3 
he signed a peace with the Lombard cities {Peace of Constance) 
which accorded the towns of northern Italy a wide autonomy; and 
three years later Frederick came to terms with the Normans and 
seemed likely to reverae the entire balance of forces In Italy by 
marrying bia son to the heiress of the Kingdom of Sicily (as the 
Norman state was now known}. 

The emperor did not, however, revive the struggle in Italy, 
preferring perhaps to wall until his son could Inherit the resources 
of the Norman kingdom and add them to the imperial power. Instead, 
in lies Frederick Barbarossa, as befitted the leader and w'ould-be 
suzerain of Europe, put himself at the head: of the Third Crusade. 

The Moslems^ under the capable leadership of Saladin, ruler of 
Egypt, had overthrown the Christian states which the First Crusade 
had established in Palestine and neighboring regions. This loss 
precipitated a combined operation, in which not only Frederick 
but also Richard Coeur de Lion, King of England, and Philip Augus¬ 
tus, King of France, led crusading hosts against the infidels, Fred¬ 
erick himself was drowned In a small river of Asia Minor before he 
could reach the Holy Land (1190}, and despite the tnagnltude of the 
undertaking as compared with the First Crusade, the fact that ihia 
time the Moslems were united and led by a capable military leader 
prevented the crusaders from capturing Jerusalem, In 1192 a truce 
was patched up by which Christians were assured free access to the 
Roly City, but nothing more was gained. 

The rather inglorious result of the Third Crusade had little 
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effect on the strugfle between empire and papacy. Barbarossa's 
son, Henry VI (U90-I1&7), Hucceeded in makini: good his claim to 
the Norman Kingdom in spite of a widespread diplomatic and mili¬ 
tary coalition against him. For a while it seemed possible that a 
powerful, cenlrailzed state might arise aa a result of the efforts of 
Barbarcissa and his son; but Henry's sudden death in 1197 cut short 
the development of imperial strength. Henry VT left as heir a four 
year old child, Frederick (later Emperor Frederick H}, who be¬ 
came king of Sicily but dk) not immediately succeed to the imperial 
title. Instead, Germany was once more torn between two feudal 
factions, each of which elected Its own emperor. The newly Installed 
Pope, Innocent in (. 1198-1216}, found himself in the position of being 
able to play one emperor off against the other, exacting promises 
and concessions from each In turn. 

During the course of the I2th century a significant change had 
come over the German Imperial administration. Before the out¬ 
break of the investiture controversy In 1075, the emperors had de¬ 
pended heavily on the service of bishops, abbots and other clergymen 
to administer the empire. After the time of Gregory VII the em¬ 
perors could no longer rely upon the obedience of the eccleBlastics 
oI Germany, and a new basis for the administration had to be found. 
The Hohenstaufen emperors therefore adopted a policy of awarding 
small estates to commoners, mostly soldiers. These so-called 
ministerialefl served the emperor directly without any feudal Inter¬ 
mediary. In addition, the rudiments of a salaried bureaucracy be¬ 
gan to develop, staffed partly by ministerialea , partly by lawyers 
trained In Roman law. 

Aa long as Frederick Barbarossa and his son Henry VI ruled, 
this system worked fairly well; but when Henry died, the great 
feudal nobles, both secular and ecclesiastical, were able to defy 
the rudimentary adminlstralive machine which the Hohenstaufen 
emperors had begun to build up. Heirs of the mlnistertales be¬ 
came "imperial knights" whose only political superior was an 
emperor whom they no longer always troubled to obey. Under 
these circtunstances, the apparently linpreastve success of the 
Hohenstaufen emperors crumbled very rapidly, and Germany came 
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to be an aggregation of states, targe and smalL, ecclesiastical and 
secular. The towns, which in France and Eagiand constituted the 
backbone of the roya.1 power by supplying taxes and moral support 
to the central government, either fell under the control of some 
local prince, or asserted their own effective sovereignty as free 
ftnperial cities. Thus the combination of papal opposition, Imperial 
policy and the ambitlonH of local princes, landowners and cities re¬ 
sulted in the almost total dissipation of central power In Germany 
at the beginning of the 13th century. 

The emperor Frederick n {1211-1250, son of Henry VIJ, did 
not even try to pick up the broken pieces. Lords both lay and ec¬ 
clesiastical were transformed into petty sovereigns Frederick’s 
grant of ’privileges’ to them in 1220 and again in 1231- Nearly all 
of the regal Ian rights to which earlier emperors had clung were 
simply abandoned by this gesture, and from then on Germany be¬ 
came, not a single state, but a collection of states bound together 
In name but scarcely in fact by a common fealty to the emperor. 

Frederick’s action in Germany was not the result of weakness 
or incapacity on his part- Rather he was Interested In his Norman 
Inheritance, and hoped to construct a strong and united Italian state 
on the basis of his power as king of Sicily* Abandoning Germany 
meant for him simply the relinquishment of claims which it would 
be difficult to enforce in any case, ajid which It would be impossible 
to enforce If he were to concentrate attention on building up hSs 
power In Italy. 

But Frederick’s plans for Italy once more aroused the bitter 
hostility of the popes. Innocent El died in 1216 before Frederick 
revealed {or perhaps formulated) his ambition; but the succeeding 
popes were all Imbued with the Ideal of papal supremacy over all 
the rulers of Chrlstendotn which Innocent IE had done so much to 
translate into practical politics, and they vigorously resisted every 
move Frederick made to consolidate an Ttalian kingdom. The details 
of the long dispute cannot here be described. The most biaarre in¬ 
cident was the successful crusade which Frederick led while under 
papal excommunication (1223-29). By diplomacy and mere show of 
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forC4 h© persuaded the Saracen ruler to cede to him Jerusaleto, 
Nazareth and 0ethlehemi thus re-establishing Christian control 
of the Holy Places. 

The struggle between Frederick li and the popes was dilferent 
from the earlier contests of empire and papacy in a number of Im¬ 
portant respects- Instead of feudal armies, Frederick relied mainly 
upon paid armies of mercenaries * the popes fought him with equally 
mercenary armies, and were driven to seek support from the rising 
strength of the English and French monarchies. As long as Fred¬ 
erick lived, he met with considerable success. Bis heirs, however, 
could not maintain themselves in the face of papal hoatUity. In 1266 
the last of them was driven from Sicily by a French expedition; and 
Charles of Anjou, brother to the French king, became king of Sicily, 

Thus the conflict between papacy and empire came finally to 
an end. The empire had been destroyed as an effective government. 
Aftei* an intexregn'iiin when there was no emperor even in namei a 
petty noble, Rudolph of Hapsburg, was elected to the imperial throne 
in 1273, He followed Frederick's example of abandoning attempts at 
central control, and Instead used his imperial dignity to acquire a 
piomising private inheritance - the Bavarian East Mark, or, as it 
is better known, Austria. 

(b) The Rise of the Kingdoms of Prance and England. In over¬ 
throwing the Hohenstaufen emperors the papacy seemed to have 
gained a great victory. There was no longer any rii^ who chal¬ 
lenged papal claims to the universal headship of Christendom; t»t 
just as the power of the emperors had proved fragile even when it 
seemed moat secure, so also did the universal power of the papacy 
prove fragile when it came Into collision with the national monarchies 
of France and England, which had slowly been consolidating them¬ 
selves while emperor and pope were locked in mortal combat. 

The kingdom of France had Its origin in the division of the 
Carollngian empire among Charlemagne's grandsons, one of whom 
(ell heir to the most westerly portion of the Frankish state, but con¬ 
tinued to style himsell king Of Francia (l.e., land of the Franks) or, 
as It later came to be written, of France. The chaos of the 9th and 
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lOtlt centuries eradicated, the power of the French kings over all 
but a family patrimony, the lie de France, 

From this low ebb, the power of the French monarchy began 
a alow recovery about the beginning of the ISlh century. The event¬ 
ual success of the French kings in creating a fairly strong central 
government throughout their kingdom stands In marked contrast to 
the fate of Germany, A number of reasons for this opposite develop- 
tnent may be suggested. One was the accident that the kings of 
Prance had legitimate heirs wllhoul break until 1328, fn 887, when 
Hugh Capet was chosen as king, the elective character of the mon¬ 
archy In France was neither more nor less than that In Germany, 
However, the German kings and emperors never succeeded in firm¬ 
ly establishing the hereditary princlt^e, owing in good part to the 
fact that one dynasty after another died out after only a few genera¬ 
tions. The Capetlans on the other hand were long-Uved, and when 
they died they left mature men as heirs. (One may speculate that 
this reflects the very modesty of early Capetian ambition. A sur¬ 
prising number of the German kings and emperors died in Italy, 
where the un familiar climate and diseases of the south seized them 
In their prime, before heirs were bom or had come of age.) The 
long succession of mature heirs in the Capetian house resulted in 
the firm recognition of the hereditary principle - an Important fact 
since a king i^o Inherited his throne by ri|^L did not have to make 
concessions to vassals in order to win their support for his election. 

Another factor which helped the Capetian kings was their pos¬ 
session of a centrally located, compact territory, the lie de France, 
This was an irregular patch eideiidlng from Paris on the Seine to 
Orleans on the Loire. It lay near the center of the Kingdom, and 
commanded important lines of communication which, as trade de¬ 
veloped, meant an important source of Income to the king. The 
German emperors, In contrast, did not retain any compact block 
of territory under their personal rule, but granted away family in¬ 
heritances In the vain hope of creating loyai political supporters. 

A third weakness of the German imperial stale resulted from 
its very size. Emperor after emperor divided his attention between 
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unnilj^ noble^s In GernuLay equally unruly cities and princes In 
Italy, with the result thai success in one country was frequently 
nullified by defeat in the other. Prolonged, patient and persistent 
efforts to establish firm control over any one region were neglected 
in favor of grandiose, but in the long run futile, attempts to rule the 
whole territory included within the imperial boundaries. 

During most of the 12th century, the French kings were content 
to consolidate their administration within the lie de France. In the 
middle of the century such modest success as the French kings had 
attained was threatened by the formation, as a result of marriage 
alliances, of what may be called the Angevin empire. By 11S4, a 
French noble, Henry of Anjou, had inherited or acquired by mar¬ 
riage not only the kingdom of England, where he was known as Henry 
n, but Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Brittany and Aquitaine. In 
legal theory, Henry held alt his French fiefs b? grant from the French 
King; but in fact his territories, power and wealth far oiyershadowed 
those of his nominal superior. 

During the reign of Philip Augustus, King of France from llSO- 
1223, a decisive shift in the balance of power between the Angevins 
U-e., house of Anjou) and Capetians took place. In ttS9 Philip 
Augustus accompanied Frederick Bar bar ossa and the English King, 
Richard, Coeur de Lion, on the Third Crusade. Richard was, like 
his father Henry, not only King of England hut feudal lord of more 
than half of the French Kingdom; but he cared littie for the labor 
of administration and preferred to leave hfs possessions to look 
after themselves vdiile he sought military glory in the Holy Land. 

Not so Philip. After spending only a few months in Palestine he 
hasiened home to attend to the affairs of his kingdom, and in Richard's 
absence he attacked Normandy. Even after the Third Crusade came 
to an end, Richard did not immediately come home to defend his 
French fiefs. Instead he suffered imprisonment in a castle belong¬ 
ing to the Hohenstaulen Emperor fHichard had supported the Well 
faction in Germany) and was not released until after a large ran¬ 
som had been paid in 1194. During the next five years Richard 
waged war against Philip and won a number of indecisive successes 
before his death in 1199. 
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Richard^s younger bmtlier, John, thereupon succeeded to the 
Angevin Inherttnnce. But Philip was able to stir up powerful op¬ 
position among John's vassals, both bo Engiand and in France. In 
1202 Philip formally summoned John to come to the French court 
to answer a charge which had been made against him by one of 
John's French vassals; and when John relused to obey this summons 
from his feudal superioft Philip Augustus declared all the fiefs which 
he held from the French King to be forfeited. Such a legal maneuver 
was in Itself of no great moment: what mattered was that Philip was 
able to gather an army and occupy Brittany, Aijfou, Maine and Nor¬ 
mandy, adding these rich and valuable lands to the royal domain. 

John was helpless for the moment. In 1205 he fell under the 
displeasure of the pope owing to a dispute over the election of the 
archbishop of Canterbury; in 1208 Innocent HI put all England under 
the interdict (l.e., forbade all Church services, burials, sacraments) 
and formally released the English barons from their oaihs of alle¬ 
giance to John. Pope Innocent even authorized Philip Augustus to 
organize a crusade against John and recognized Philip's son as the 
Legitimate king of England. In 1213 John had to yield. He agreed to 
all the demands which Innocent made concerning the freedom of the 
Church in England from royal interference, and formally surrendered 
England to the papacy and received it back as a fief from Pope Inno¬ 
cent. As vassal of the pope, John untfertook to pay annual tribute to 
the papal court. 

John's reconciliation with Pope Innocent abruptly changed the 
balance of forces in France, Philip Augustus was compelled to give 
up his crusade against John, and instead found himself on the defen¬ 
sive when John and the Well party of Germany organized an army to 
march against him. The danger to (he new-found power of the French 
monarchy was beaten back by Philip's victory at the battle of Bou- 
vines in 12H. John's defeat encouraged the English barons to rebel 
in 1215. John could not resist them with arms, and was compelled 
to sign the Magna Carta, in which he promised to respect the rights 
and privileges of the barons and to refrain from numerous practices 
which he and his royal predecessors had introduced into England as 
means of increasing the royal Income, 
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[roniciUly enough, [onocent m, who a lew feaxe before had 
stirred up the barons against John, now came to the defense of his 
new vassal, and absolved John from the oath he had taken to observe 
the provisions of the Magna Carta. For a while the English barons 
and Philip Augustus tried to defy papal policy, and Philip's son. 
Prince Louis, actually arrived in London in ISIS and was recognised 
by the rebellious EInglish nobles as their king. But John's death in 
the same year removed the principal target of the barons' wrath; 
and their Insurrection collapsed when his son, Henry Hi, renewed 
his father's oath to observe the provisions of the Magna Carta. 

Peace between the Angevin and Capetian rulers was not con' 
eluded until 1259. In that year Henry IQ of England and Louis IX 
(3t. Louis} of France signed an agreement whereby Henry surren' 
dered claim to the fiefs his father had lost to Philip Augustus. By 
this settlement, Aguitaine, in southern France, remained the sole 
French fief in the possession of the English king. 

A generation earlier, the rise of the French monarchy had re¬ 
ceived fresh impetus under Louis Vltt {1233-1329}, son and succes¬ 
sor of Philip Augustus, lAThile Philip was busy fighting against John, 
the papacy had instigated a crusade against the Albigensian heretics, 
who were especlaliy numerous in aoulhem France in the county of 
Toulouse. In 1209 a miscellaneous group of French nobles attacked 
Toulouse, and a bloody and destructive war commenced. One of the 
crusaders, an adventurer named Simon de Montfort, was recogniaed 
by the papacy as count of Toulouse in place of the hereditary ruler; 
but he proved unable to maintain his power as disputes broke out 
among the crusading host. As a result the Albigensian heretics re¬ 
gained ground. With the blessing of the papacy Louis VIU seised 
this occasion for intervention, and succeeded in annexing most of 
the county of Toulouse before his death; bis successor, St. Louis 
[1338-1270), came to an agreement with the hereditary count by 
which he retained control of what his father had conquered, and, 
through a marriage alliance, the remnant of the county of Toulouse 
was added to the royal domain in 1372. 

Thus within the space of thirty years, between 1302 when Philip 
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Augustus declared King John's fiefs forfeit and 122:9 when the count 
of Toulouse matte peace with SL Louis^ the territory directly con¬ 
trolled by the Jong of France increased by about ei^t Utnes. 'Hte 
personality of the French kings, the support of the papacy at critical 
Junctures, the mistakes of opponentsj and the technicalities of feudal 
law all contributed to the startling success which changed France 
from a collection of independent feudal principalities into a strong 
kingdom, able by virtue of the prowess, wealth and culture of its 
inhabitants to take the leading place in medieval Europe. At the 
same time, the kings of England lost the larger part Of their pos¬ 
sessions on the continent, and became more truly English In their 
interests and outlook. Thus the result was the beginning of the de¬ 
velopment of two distinct national states, whose rulers and popula¬ 
tion came by degrees to ideottfy themselves as French or English 
rather than as Christian, or Norman, or members of some manor 
or town or noble family. 

The internal development of French and English political 
institutions was profoundly influenced by the different maimer in 
which the two kingdoms were established. Wlien William of Nor¬ 
mandy conquered England in 1066 he found himself able to reor¬ 
ganize the kingdom as he saw fit. He made England a thoroughly 
feudal yet strongly centralized state, William officially laid claim 
to ownership of all the land of his new kingdom, and adopted the 
policy of dispersing the fiefs granted to each of his vassals in order 
to prevent any of them from becoming too strong. As an additional 
safeguard against feudal disorder, William required all rear vas¬ 
sals (i,e., vassals of his vassals) to swear an oath of fealty direct¬ 
ly to himself. 

The Norman conqueror retained some ADglo-Saaon institutions 
which promised to Increase the king's power. Thus William kept 
the shire system of local government, which had originated In the 
course of the struggle against the Danes. He entrusted the shires 
to appointive officials, the sheriffs, who presided over shire courts, 
were responsible for the collection of all forms of royal revenue 
originating within their |urisdiction, and were supposed to maintain 
the public peace. 
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During the following two centuries EngUah institutions under¬ 
went aevem.1 stgnlllcant changes. The feudal army of some ^DO 
kni^ts which Wliliam the Contpieror’s enfeoffment guaranteed Ihe 
king was salififactory only for border wars to Wales and Scotland, 
Enterprises In France needed long-serrlce professional troops* 
and as a result the kings early began the practice of commuting 
military service for payments of scutage (i.e.* shield money]. Thun 
the English kings came to depend more and more on a mercenary 
army, although shortage of money always made It dilflcuLt for them 
to maintain such an army on a permanent basis. 

Relationships with the Church were frequently troubled the 
efforts of the papacy to assert tts control over ecclesiastical per¬ 
sonnel and wealth. Disputes over lay investiture were settled in 
ItO? by an agreement between Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and King Henry I, This agreement was eltniiar to the Concordat of 
Worms, for which, indeed, it provided the model. Durtog the reign of 
the Angevin, Henry U (1154-1189}, fresh quarrels arose when Thomas 
a Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, refused to accept a definition of 
the rights of the Church which Henry had drawn up, Becket was 
compelled to leave England for a while, and after he returned he 
was murdered In Canterbury Cafhedrai by three of Henry's knights. 
Becket's murder created a great scandal and made that haughty 
prelate into a saint. The papacy lookup Becket's cause, and in 1170 
the king felt compelled to come to terms with Pope Aleitander DI. 

By this settle mem, the Church was accorded exclusive right to try 
members of the clergy who were accused of crime, and the right of 
af^ieal to Rome was established. King John' s reiatlonships with the 
papacy, as a result of which England became a papal fief, have al¬ 
ready been sketched. The suzerainty of the pope was officially rec¬ 
ognized by the EngUsh kings until 1365. 

Perhaps the most significant development of the period was ihe 
expansion of the royal system of iustlce. The reign of Henry U was 
especially important to this respect, for he began to appoint itiner¬ 
ant Justices who travelled around England deciding various types of 
legal disputes according to a body of precedent which came to be 
known as the common law because it was common to the whole king- 
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dom. When disputes hinged on local mformation (such, for instance^ 
as whose grandfather had owned a particular piece of land) it became 
customary to call together a Jury Ci-e., a sworn group) of local men 
to declare the circumstances of the case. From this custom trial 
by Jury later evolved. The development and expansion of the system 
of common law and royal justice was Initiated by the English Icings 
and their officials mainly as a method of raising revenue, for they 
received fees from the plaintiff before a case ever came to court, 
and collected fines from parties adjudged guilty. Nevertheless the 
growth of a system of royal Justice had the effect of making avail¬ 
able to any freeman of the kingdom a fairly dependable means of 
redress against the aggressions of any feudal Lord or other enemy, 
and it bound the whole nation together by establishing a uniform 
nation-wide body of taw, 

The French kingdom never achieved the same degree of uni¬ 
formity in administrative Lnstitntims and law as did the English 
state. The manner in which the Capetians acquired thetr territory 
made any such uniformity almost impossible. Instead whatever 
local institutions had grown up In the various counties or duchies 
before their annexation to the royal domain were retained in opera¬ 
tion afterwards with only minor changes. The king of France sim¬ 
ply took over the rights and income vdjich had previously been en¬ 
joyed by the local count or duke. 

However, Just as in England, the royal government found itself 
constantly In need of money and developed practices which added to 
the king's income. Philip Augustus began to appoint salaried offi¬ 
cials who were responsible for collecting the royal income within 
a specified district, and in addition had the right to settle legal dis¬ 
putes according to their own good judgment and local precedent. 
Cases appealed from any of the wide variety of local courts to the 
king's Justice were settled before a body of professional Judges 
known collectively as parlement, A number of such bodies arose, 
of which the parlement of Paris was the most Important. 

Feudalism had originated and became most highly developed In 
France. As a result, the king's efforts to limit resort to private 
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war were far Less aucceASfuL than In Englsyid. Similar!}? the con¬ 
version of the royal army from a feudal to a mercenary baeis did 
not proceed so rapidly In France as in England, due in part at least 
to the fact that French royaj campaigTie were fought for the most 
part close at hand ajid not overseas. 

Philip Augustus adopted a policy of granting various priviLeges 
to towns Ln return for money payments^ and ^ sometimes^ military 
service. He also policed the roads and protected the merchants 
from feudal attach or exploitation. It was during his rel^ that 
Paris began to develop into the most important town in France, and 
Philip made it his usual place of residence, St. Louis followed a 
rather less favorable policy toward the towns, being less urgently 
in need of their support. He compelled them to accept royal ap¬ 
pointees as mayors and to admit the jurisdiction of royal olficmls 
within their walls. 

The relations between the papacy and the French kings have 
already been sketched. Before the time of Philip Augustus the 
monarchy wag so weak that there was tittle occasion for friction. 
Philip Augustus profited greatly from the difficulties which his 
enemy John of England had with the papacy; his successor benefited 
almost equally from the Alblgenslan crusade. Under Louis the 
French monarchy on the whole remained on good terms with the 
papacy; Indeed the popes fell back on French support in the bitter 
struggle with Emperor Frederick H, and it was a French prince, 

St. Louis^ brother, who invaded Sicily in 126S and finally brought 
the Hohenstaufen family ID ruin. 

{c} The Papacy as head of an IntematliOnaJ Government, it 
should already be clear from the preceding summary of the political 
activities of the papacy during the I2ih and LJth centuries that the 
the popes had become the head of a powerful government which con¬ 
cerned Itself not only with the souls bui also vj|h the bodies of men 
in all of western Chrletendom. This govemment was^ of course, the 
litedieval Church. The growth of Its organization and activities was 
gradual, built partly on the precedent of late Roman times* partly 
on new interpretations of the Bible, and on decrees and decisions 
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of successive popes and Church ccuncllB. 

Papal claims to political leadership of Christendom were justi¬ 
fied in theory by the Donation of Constantiiiie and the doctrine of the 
'Two Swords.' The Donation of Constantine was a document pur¬ 
porting to show that when Constantine transferred bis capital to 
Constantinople he delegated hie imperial authority in the west to 
the popes. It was a forgeryj executed in the papa) chancellery in 
the 8th century, but its authenticity was not generally called into 
question until the tSth century. The doctrine of the Two Swords 
was an interpretation of the Biblical passage in the Gospel of St. 

Luke: "But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and Ukewlse 
his scrip; and he that hath no sword let him sell his garment and 
buy one. . . . Atui they said, Lord, behold here are two swords. And 
Be said unto them, It is enough." (22: 38, 38} The two swords in pos- 
sesston of the disciples were interpreted by medieval commentators 
as symbolialng the temporai and spiritual power; and since both 
were in the hands of the apostles, both, it was argued, belonged to 
the heirs of the apostles, that is, to the ordained bishops of the 
Church, and to their chief, the pope. 

Such theoretical claims to temporal authority were made into 
practical realities by the organisation of the Church. It was divided 
into two parts; the secular clergy who ministered to men in ordi¬ 
nary life, and the regular (i.e., m^Hiastic) clergy who devoted them¬ 
selves to personal holtness and salvation. The secular clergy were 
hierarchically organized. Western Europe wan divided into a series 
of archbishoprics; these were subdivided into bishoprics or dioceses, 
and the dioceses in turn were subdivided into parishes. The popes 
were able to exert varying but usually important influence on the 
selection and appointment of archblsltops and bishops. The bishops 
were the principal administrators of the Church. They ordained and 
supervised priests; educationai institutions were frequently under 
their control, as were some of the monasteries within the diocese. 
Most important of ail, bishops were usually the feudal owners of 
large estates which made them powerful members of the noble clans. 

The majority of bishops were recruited from younger sons of 
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the nobility^ however, rose from humble sldtio)^ to the power 

afd dimity of episcopal office^ Indeed^ in the 11th and t2th centurLeSf 
a career in the Church was in con aider able degree open to any man 
of talent, and was aimoat the only way ambitious and capable com¬ 
moners could rise to positions of power and Influence. Pope Gregory 
Vn was the son of a peasant; Thomas a Becket was of bourgeois 
origin; and their careers were only two Instances of many. When 
secular goveminenl began to offer gimilar careers to men o! bum¬ 
ble birth, and ceased to depend wholly upon the services of heredi¬ 
tary members of the feudal aristocracy^ some of the vigor of papal 
government was infused Into the rising natkmai monarchies^ and 
men who earlier might well have become members of the clergy^ 
became lawyers and bureaucrats In steady The weakening o! papal 
potiUcal influence In the t4th century was undoubtedly connected with 
this change^ 

Bishops, archbishops and the popes were all surrounded by a 
courts or curia as it was known in Latin^ This consisted of a variety 
of ecclesiastical officials who controlled the subordinate personnel 
and property of the diocese, and to addition attended to Judicial busi¬ 
ness. Parish priests were by comparison very humble persons, re¬ 
cruited from the class of free men^ and supported by tithes^ Their 
appointment was normally under the control of local landovmerSj 
but the bishops usually had a veto power over nominations to vacant 
parishes* 

The regular clergy were organized into monasteries. Some 
monasteries were under the general supervision of local bishops^ 
others, such as the members of the Clunlac congregation, recog¬ 
nized only the pope as their superior^ Daring the llth and I2th 
centuries anumberof new monastic orders arose, largely in reac¬ 
tion against the decadence of older organizations. Monastic orders 
regularly began with a strict axai strenuous effort to attain a holy 
lifer but their very success caused laymen to shower them with gifts 
in return for the monks* prayers on their behalf; and as the wealth 
of the monasteries Increased the monks generally fell into more 
luxurious and easygoing ways- Thus the ClstercianSp whose order 
was founded in 1Q9B, sought out desolate and waste places for their 
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monaLMeries, lioder leadership of St. Bernard Of Clairranx 
(tCi90-H53)i they achieved an unrivalled reputation for strictness 
and holiness. Yet taefore a century had elapsed the Cistercians 
were e^ctremely wealthy and became particularly noted for their 
activity as traders and commercial iarmers^ 

The power of the ptpacy over the varioiia levels of the Church 
hierarchy was maintained In part by legatee - men appointed by the 
pope to carry out a particular proiect* Thus the First Crusade was 
under the supervision of a papal legate^ as was the Alblgenaian cru¬ 
sade later. Another Important device used by the papacy to confirm 
its canirol was the calling of frequent assemblies of bishops and 
other prelates. At such general councils or local synois the pope 
was able to present his wishes and Instructions 1x3 the assembled 
prelates^ and to discipline those who had tailed to obey the rules of 
the Church. A third pUiar of papal power was the right to hear ap¬ 
peals in cases which came before Church courts of any level. This 
gave the popes frequent opportunity to enforce their policy on local 
bishops and archbishops; and indeed for certain importaivt cases^ 
the papal curia was the court of first instance. 

To maintain the papal curia and the numerous adminiBtrative 
officials who served the popes, a Large income was necessary. In 
point of fact^ the Income which the papacy enjoyed in the 13th cen¬ 
tury was probably a good deal larger than that of any other govern- 
ment of Europe, Sources were various. The pope> as ruler of the 
papal states in Italy^ enjoyed from them the income of a secular 
prince. Countries which had become [Hpal fJefs^ such m England, 
paid sunaa into the papal treasury as a token of their subordination. 
Bishops and other officials were ejcpected to pay a part of the first 
year’s Income of their office to the pope in return for his confirma¬ 
tion of thetr election; and regular papal taimtion of the clergy was 
Imposed for special proJectSi such as financing a crusade. The 
gifts of pilgrims and pendents who visited Rome formed another 
important source of Income; and the ftnes and fees which were paid 
in connection with the judicial activity of the papal court were stilt 
another. Yet like all medieval governments, the papacy was chronl* 
Cfllly short of funds, and regularly borrowed from Italian bankers, 
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who indeed became agents for the collection of papal revenueB 
throu^out Europe- The fortunes of ruimerous Italian banking fami¬ 
lies were based upon their activities on behalf of the papacy. 

The rapid development of town life to the late 12th and throu^- 
out the 19th century presaited a eerloue challenge to the medieval 
Church- As was suggested above, the Church at first looked with 
scant sympathy upon the activities of the bourgeois, among whom 
heresies found fertile ground in the latter port of the 12th century. 

In the eyes of the Church, this was a serious threat. It was met in 
two ways; by the fervor of new rellgiouB orders, the friars; and 
by the foundation of the Papal Inquisition. 

The two great orders of friars were the Franciscans and the 
fXiminlcans, named after thetr founders, St. Francis (LLB2-12S6) 
and 5t. Dominic (1170-1221). St. Francis ol Assisi was the son of 
a merchant who turned his t^ck upon ordinary secular life, and set 
out to imitate the life of Christ by preaching the gospel, by living 
In absolute poverty, and by ministering to the needs of the poor and 
the sick. The personality of St. Francis was a singularly attractive 
one, blending selflessness, gaiety, mysticism, charily and humility 
into an extraordinary and magnetic whole, tf e attracted a targe 
number of disciples, who came to be known as friars, that is, 
brothers. 

Pope IhuDceat m recognized the new association in 1210, though 
Only after some hesitation. Very quickly problems arose, for St. 
Francis was an uncompromising idealist who rejected the idea of 
formal organization and discipline among the friars, and sought al¬ 
ways to stimulate and pursue a mystical love of God. A particular 
point of friction was the que^lon of property, for St. Francis wished 
his friars to give up all possessions, not only as individuals but also 
collectively as an order. Such a complete renunciation of the goods 
of this world Implied a powerful rebuke to worldly and wealthy pre¬ 
lates of the Church. In 1220 St. Franck was persuaded to renounce 
hls headship of the Franciscans, and a new rule was drawn up under 
papal supervision which formalized the organization of the new order. 
After 8t. Francis* death the prohibitions he had made against the 
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collective ownership of property were annul led. Man^ of his fol¬ 
lowers felt this to be a betrajraJ of Francis' true ideal, and held up 
the example of hla Life, embroidered with legend, as a model to be 
followed. Indeed by 1266 the Legend seemed so pernicious to Church 
officials that all earlier accounts of his life and activity were sup* 
pressed and a life of the saint, written by the head of the order, 

St, Bonaventura, was made oiftcial. 

St. Dominic was a very different man from St. Francis, Be 
founded his order with the intention of training eloquent and learned 
preachers who would be able to refute and convert the heretics who 
were distressingly numerous in the towns. The Dominicans conse¬ 
quently emphasized the Importance of learning, and they became 
prominenl as theologians and philosophers in the newly established 
universities. The mode of organization which St. Dominic devised 
for the direction of his order is of peculiar interest, for il Incorpo¬ 
rated the representative Idea. Each chapter bouse annually chose 
two delegates to attend a provincial ‘chapter meeting'; and the dele- 
gales had the duty to elect a provincial prior and to appoint four ad¬ 
ministrators to attend to the affairs of the province until the next 
chapter meeting, Similarly, delegates from all the provinces con¬ 
stituted the chapter-general, which elected the head of the order 
and supervised general administration. A similar pattern of or¬ 
ganization was imposed on the Franciscans after St. Francis' death. 

The activities of the friars Infused a new ardor and idealism 
Into Christian practice. The fast growing towns were from the start 
the principal scene of their work. Friars cared for the sick and the 
poor by establishing hospitals; in addition they preached, often on 
street comers, and took a leading place in education. For the first 
time the inhabitants ol the towns ot western Europe were brought 
Into contact with the full force of Christian idealism by the Fran¬ 
ciscans, while sceptics or heretics were exposed to the subtle and 
forceful argument of highly educated Dominicans. But it was soon 
felt that argument was not enough to deal with obstinate heretics. 

In 1233 the papacy autboriaed the organization of a Holy Office {as 
the Inquisition was officially tennedj, whose duty it was to seek out 
and examine persons charged with heresy, and to hand over those 
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who refused to recant to secular authorities for punishment. The 
Oominicans became the principal inquisitors. Thetr methods were 
those ot the day; interrogation and (after 1244) torture. In the 
parts of Europe where the Inquisition functioned it was on the whole 
quite successful in stamping out dissent. In combination with the 
preaching and good works of the friars, the utquisitiao succeeded 
in checking heresy and re'establi^ed a nearly uniform Catboliclam. 

The Church, of course, lacked one of the usual attributes of a 
government; it did not dispose of military or police power directly. 
The fundameiua] basis of the Church's political might was the hold 
U exercised ao men's minds and hearts. The Church was believed 
to be the channel of grace, through which sinful men might hope to 
achieve salvation. Excommunication thus threatened damnation; 
and the tortures of belt loomed large in the imaginations of many 
men, particularly toward the end of their lives, fn political quar* 
rels^ the papacy sometimes resorted to the interdict, by which some 
or all of the activities of the Church were prohibited In a given area. 
The interdict could often turn a ruler's subjects against him, for 
they saw their souls imperllied by his quarrel with the pope. 

Besides attendance al Church services, the Church impinged 
on the day to day Uvea of ordinary men in two principal ways. At 
the Fourth Laleran Council of l£tS it was declared obligatory for 
all Christians to confess their sins at least once a year to a priest, 
to perform whatever penance the priest might assign, and then to 
partake of the Eucharist, The custom of private confession and 
penance had grown up gradually In the Churchj and was commoo 
long before 1215. tt became a basic element in the discipline of 
the laity and had the e^ect of bringing laymen more fully under ec¬ 
clesiastical Influence.^ 


1. The Fourth Late ran Council also formulated authoritatively the 
doctrine of transubstantlation which had previously been a mat* 
ter of dispute, and which later became a point of issue with 
Protestant theologians. The doctrine defined the Mass as a 
miracle. Upon the utterance of the words of the rite by the 
priest, bread and wine were held to be transformed Into the 
substance of Christ's body and blood even though the accidents 
of their appearance remained unchanged. 
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The eecand prlnctpal means by which Uie Church touched every¬ 
day living was through the canon law. Canon law was (and IsJ the 
law administered by the Church, ll was based upon the Bible, sup¬ 
plemented by decisions of Church councils and decretals of the popes. 
But It did not concern only clergymen. HereBr, apostasy, and simony 
Were all crimes under canon law; moreover, any dispute arising 
from the administration of the sacraments or of an oath was brought 
within its scope. Thus eases touching marriage, adultery, dowries, 
legitimacy, wills, and contracts which had been solemnized by oaths 
were all subject to the Jurisdiction of Church courts. Such disputes 
were brought before clergynaen for settlement, and could always be 
appealed to the papal court in Rome. Thus an enormous amount of 
Judicial business was handled by the Church. The exact scope of the 
Jurisdiction of eccleslastieaJ courts varied from place to place in 
Europe, and from time to time. Secular rulers quite generally tried 
to restrict the activity of Church courts, and were sometimes suc¬ 
cessful, sometimes not. 

Another pillar of the strength of the Church was its control of 
education. There were, to be sure, some secular schools designed 
to teach budduig merchants how to write and keep accounts* but 
these were unlmportanl in comparison with ecclesiastical educa¬ 
tional Institutions* Higher education was carried on in universities. 
These originated as gilds of teachers or, In some cases, of students. 
The teachers were all members of the clergy and most of the stu¬ 
dents were clergymen also. Professors were thus under ecclesias¬ 
tical discipline by virtue of their clerical status; in axidition the 
university as a whole was usually subject to a local bishop, or in 
some cases to the pope directly. 

Thus in various ways the Church undertook to guide men's minds 
and hearts, and was able to dispense with the military and police 
power more customary among governments. Yet when exhortation, 
preaching, education, excommunication and Interdict failed to se¬ 
cure obedience, the popes not infrequently did fail back upon coercion 
of the "secular arm." Within Italy papal armies of mercenaries 
were a usual feature of the balance of power from the I3th century 
onward; bishops, especially in Germany, often controlled miniature 


armies; and secular rulers often used the force at their command 
on behail of the Church. 

d. Cultural growth. 

The 12th and 13th centuries witnessed a very rapid, rtcb and 
varied growth of European culture. Art, Literature and philosophy 
developed new forms and reached a high level of achievement. All 
cultural activity was deeply pervaded by religion, which Itself under¬ 
went some significant elaborations. 

1} Religion. The splendor of Church services was steadily 
enhanced as magnifleant cathedrals and churches were erected in 
the towns of Western Europe. Music, the graphic arts, incense and 
splendid robes all cemtributed to the tmpressivenese of the celebra¬ 
tion of the mass. Modem drama originated with the re-enactment of 
scenes from Biblical history and the lives of saints - the miracle 
play a. Such performances occurred in connection with the special 
festivals of the Church, often on the steps of a church building itself. 

Popular piety was not built around the pbiiosophlc structures 
raised by medieval theologians so much as upon the veneration of 
saints arid saintly relics and the cult of the Virgin Mary. In the 12Lh 
century the papacy asserted its right to enroll new saints, and a 
legal procedure was established for the testing of sainthood. Relics 
were believed to work miracles ajwt to have curative powers. Hence, 
they were eagerly sought. But the most distinctive development Of 
popular religion was the vast expansion of the cult of the Virgin. She 
was regarded as an intercessor with God, more powerful than ordi¬ 
nary saints, and Infinitely compasBionate. The prayers of men were 
more and more directed to her attention. 

A remarkable example of the power of religion in medieval 
times was the Christianization of knighthood. The rough and brutal 
war Flora of the tenth century were fay slow degrees transformed 
into "gentle, perfect knights," chivalrous defenders of the poor and 
weak, dedicated to the welfare of religion and to the defense of the 
Church. Or such was the Ideal expressed in countless romances ^e.g,. 
The Holy Grail) and symbolized by ceremonies connected with the 
conferring of knighthood. The reality, as always, fell far short; 
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Durhaai CatliMraU 

This cathedral shows a mixture of Romanesque and Gothic etjries. 
Note round arches in foreground, pointed arches in the chancel, 
which was built later. 
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Cothtc Sculpture 

The central doorway of Chartres cathedral, carved abcput 114& 
A j>,, shows Christ surreunded by four figures symbollaLng the 
four Evangellets, The figures on either side represent saints 
and kings. 
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yet one should not dlnparage the force of the Church and of religious 
sentiment in mitigating the internal warfare of Christendom. At 
various times Churchmen tried to reduce the pest of private war by 
declaring a truce of God during which no fighting among Christians 
would be allowed. Such pronouncements were of course not univer¬ 
sally honored, but may well have contributed to an improvement in 
public peace in the European countryside. 

2) Art. The major expression of art in the 12th and 13th 
centuries was the construction of great cathedrals. The cathedrals 
were not merely architectural monuments^ sculpture and painting 
and the minor arts were also employed to embellish them. Espe¬ 
cially notable was the development of the art of mating stained glass 
windows, which. In a fashion reminiscent of mosaic techniques, por¬ 
trayed Biblical and other religious scenes. 

The romanesque style of church construction, which had begun 
to develop early in the 11th century, was elaborated and by degrees 
transformed into the Gothic style. A number of technical problems 
had to be solved before the fully developed Gothic cathedral evolved 
from the solid masonry construction of early romanesque building. 
The fundamental problem was how to support a stone roof and at the 
same time allow for the penetration of light. It was met by the de¬ 
velopment of groined vaulting, which carried the weight of the roof 
to particular points In the church wall, where piers and buttresses 
could transmit the weight to the ground. In the wall spaces between 
piers It then became possible to dispense with solid masonry and 
Insert great windows. This developmenl was accompanied by the 
substitution of pointed for round arches, a shift made necessary by 
the need of constructing groined vaults over rectangular areas. 
(Bound arches, designed to span dBfering distances, would inter¬ 
sect at different heights, making vaulting awkward,) 

The use of polnled arches and groined vaults made it possible 
to raise the roof high above the ground; and indeed towns began to 
compete with one another, each striving to build a bigger and higher 
cathedra] than its neighbor had done. In some instances burghers, 
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artisans and peasants Joined with professional masons in the work 
of construction, donatine: their labor and using their conveyances 
for hauling the stones. 

Medieval sculpture was distinguished from classical by the fact 
that almost all of It was architectural. Figures of saints and 
apostles were carved to occupy niches in the cathedrals^ and spe¬ 
cial areas, such as semicircular tympanl over the cathedral doors, 
were used to portray entire religious stories. Within the church 
structure, tombs were often adorned with effigies of the dead - the 
nearest approach to portrait sculpture of the period. 

Painting, too, found some scope in the decoration of such parts 
of the cathedral as the altar screen; and artists sometimes used 
their skill in the decoration of plaster walls and ceilings. Most 
Gothic interiors, however, were of bare stone; Isit the large multi¬ 
colored glass windows provided a most effective Eubstltute for 
painting. Lesser arts, such as woodcarving, were also freely em¬ 
ployed to decorate details of the cathedral {timishings. 

The only other form of monumental building which was prac¬ 
ticed Mi the 12th and 13th centuries was the construction of castles. 
The art of fortlficatiDn underwent a great elaboration, eapecially 
after the experiences of western warriors with eastern fortifica* 
tlcHiB during the crusades. Castles became large and elaborate, con¬ 
sisting of a series of concentric rings of forttilcalion, complete with 
moats, bastions, crenellailons and other refinements of construction 
which permitted the defenders to ward off attackers in relative safe¬ 
ty. Siege technique Improved also, but tn general the defenders re¬ 
tained the advantage they had earlier enjoyed so that, in the abasice 
of treachery from within, the only practicable method of capturing 
a caMie was to starve It out. 

Private dwellings in the towns were usually Iniilt of timber, or 
of timber and plaster. Houses of several stories were constructed, 
since H was important to keep the circuit of the town walls to a mini¬ 
mum In order to make defense more sure, 

3) Literature. Literary expression took a wide variety of 
forms. In the I2th century the study of Latin classics was avidly 



pursued, and a mimber of writers began to model themselves on 
the atyle and grammar of the ancient writers* Perhaps the most 
learned student of the classics was John of Salistsury (d. In 

the following century Literary study was eclipsed by the study of 
logic and philosophy, mid it was left to the humanists of the 14th and 
later centuries to return tq the Latin classics with a new enthusiasm* 

The medieval Church conducted its services and administration 
in Latin, but the Latin used was not the same language that had been 
spoken by Cicero. Grammatical slmpLificallon and extensive shifts 
in vocabulary maintained it as a living language. Latin was the sole 
language of learning, and every educated man was able to write and 
speak Lattn as a second tongue. Poetry, both religious and secular, 
was written In medieval Latin. A number of great hymns which are 
still sung were written during this time, chief among them being the 
Stabat Mater and the Dies Irae . Secular Latin poetry, usually called 
Goliardlc verse, celebrated the Joys of wine, women and song, some¬ 
times in a quite pagan spirit. 

Latin was, of course, not the ordinary everyday speech of the 
peoples of western Europe. In France, Spain and Italy the popular 
speech had evolved from classical Latin: in Germany, Scandinavia 
and England It derived from earlier Germanic tongues. Under medi¬ 
eval conditions, endless variations In local dialect arose, and It w'as 
only by a gradual process that new literary laiiguages were formed. 
The crystallization of the modern European Languages did not occur 
until long after the I3th century however; and to this day local dia¬ 
lects remain very much alive in most European countries. 

An abundant Literature in the vernacular tongues has siirvived 
from medieval times. Four general types may be distinguished: 
the epic, lyric, romance, and fabliaux. Epic poetry stemmed from 
pagan Germanic tradition. Presumably the deeds of gods and heroes 
were recited in medieval banqueting halls long before the versions 
of such tales which we possess came to be written down. The Anglo- 
Saxon poem, Beowulf 110th century), the Norse sagas (12th century), 
and the Icelandic Eddas (Oth century) preserve a strong pagan 
coloring despite the fact that they were written down in Christian 
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times. The Niebelungenlied, Song of Roland and Poem of the Cld , 
written In German, French and Spanish respectively, belong to the 
same general tradition, but stem from a more deeply Christianized 
world. Alt three, in the versions which ve possess, were written 
down in the late 12th or early 13th centuries. 

A quite different literary tradition was created by the Provenqal 
troubadours, authors of gracefbl lyrics in praise of fair women. 
About the end of the llth century troubadours appeared at the courta 
of nobles in southern France, and their poems came to be highly 
admired. Indeed it became a proper accomplishment for a polished 
nobleman to be able to write such poems hlmseU, Troubadour po* 
etry followed highly elaborate metrical and rhyme conventions. The 
poems were designed to be sung to the accompaniment of a lute or 
other stringed instrument, and it is passible though not certain that 
the art arose In tmltallon of Arabic models which existed close by 
in Spain. The Alblgenslan crusades early in the 13th century had 
the effect of dispersing troubadour poets all over Europe, where 
their shilt In versification was widely Imitated and provided a stimu¬ 
lus to new departures. The lyric traditions of all modem European 
literatures stem In great pia4rt from this Prove&(;al origin. 

A third and very popular form of vernacutar literature was the 
romance. \¥hole cycles of romances based upon the legends of King 
Arthur and his loilghts were elaborated for the entertainment of 
noble families. Other cycles clustered around the figures of Char-^ 
iemagne and Alexander the Great. The code of chivalry and Chris¬ 
tian biighthood was embodied in these romances, which also drew 
upon the Provencal tradition of courtly love. 

The three forms of literature mentioned above appealed pri¬ 
marily to the aristocracy. A quite different literature arose among 
the bourgeois classes - the fabliaux. These were tales, in verse or 
prose, which often had a satiric twlsl to them. The stories of Rey¬ 
nard the Fox, partially a burlesque of the Imightly romances, had 
such an origin. 

Very little trace of peasant literature has come down from the 
t3th or earlier centuries, Undoubtedly folk tales were passed from 
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mouth to mouth among the peasantry^ but It was not until a later 
age that they were written down. 

Two notable histories were written in the vernacuiar. Geof- 
froy de Villehardouin (c. 1150-1212), a Frenrh nobleman, wrote a 
vivid, li rather simpleminded, ajccoum of the Fourth Crusade and 
the capture of Constantinople. He was himself a leading actor in 
the events he recorded. Another French noble, Jean de Joinville 
(1224-1317), a close frieial and a companion of St. Louis of France, 
wrote his memoirs of the saintly king. They provide an intimate 
account of Louis* reign, from which bath the king and Joinville 
emerge as very likable human beings. 

4) Music. Music continued to develop a growlngiy complea 
polyphonic counterpoint during the 12th and 13th centuries. The 
troubadour poets were musicians too, and mtroduced instrumental 
accompaniment for their singing. In sacred music the organ was 
sometimes used, as accompaniment for singing, but the use of In¬ 
strumental music in churches was frequently opposed by moralists. 
Musical Instruments remained relatively simple, and purely Lnatru- 
mentai music was not written until several centuries later. 

5) Education. The meager content of early medieval learning 
was enormously enhanced during the IZth and early 13th centuries 
by the translation of numerous Greek and Arabic books into Latin. 
Jewish scholars and translators played a very important role in 
opening the learning of the Arabic world to the West. Jews regu¬ 
larly maintained family, religious and trading connections across 
Moslem-Christian frontiers, and were able to act as Intermediaries 
between the two civilizations. Translation was systematically con¬ 
ducted at the Morman court in Sicily during much of the 12th century, 
and Spain, too, became the seat of a school of translators. Much 
Greek philosophical writing was thus made available to western 
scholars by the beginning of the 13th century. In addlUon, many 
Arabic works, both original and commentaries on Greek texts, were 
translated. Classical belles lettrea were, however, largely neg¬ 
lected by the medieval translators, partly at least because of their 
deep tincture of paganism. The Impact of Greek and Arabic learning 
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On the w^iSt LretnendouSr provided the immediate stimulus 
for the tntellectuiil achievements of the 13th century. 

The seven liberal arts together constituted the equivalent of 
modem primary and secondary education. Grammar meant the 
acquisition of mastery of Latin a written and spoken language: 
rhetoric was reduced mainly to the conventions of letter writing; 
but logic, as embodied In Aristotle’s Organon , and the Arabic and 
Chriatlan commentaries upon It, was very tarefuHy and thoroughly 
studied. Indeed logic tended to swallow up and eclipse other branches 
of study, particularly in the I3th century when it became a prerequi¬ 
site for the more advanced courses in law and theology. 

The quadrivium underwent a similar expansion. Arithmetic 
came to be studied with the help of Arabic numerals - a vast Im¬ 
provement over the clumsy notation of Roman antiquity, For ge¬ 
ometry, Euclid'S Elements was the standard textbook: for astrono¬ 
my, Ptolemy's Aimageat . Music did not mean singing and Instru- 
mental performance, but rather a study of harmonica and propor¬ 
tions, and was regarded as a branch of mathematics. Augustine's 
De Muaica was much used as a text book for this study. 

After mastering the seven liberal arts a medieval student was 
prepared for more advanced profeasional study. Three faculties 
arose? law, medicine and theology. Law had two branches; the 
study of Roman law, as embodied in Jualtnlan’s code, and the study 
of canon law. About IWO a monk named Gration codified the canon 
law in a book f Pecretum , or as It was officially entitled, Concord ¬ 
ance of discordant canons ) which quickly became a standard text, 
Changes in canon law were incorporated into a number of later codes, 
drawn up by various popes in imitation of Justinian’s code of Roman 
law. Training in Roman or canon law became a highly useful prepa¬ 
ration for a career in government service, for both kings and popes 
found legal minds useful, especially since lawyers could employ the 
absolute principles of Raman law to justify extension of royai power. 

Medicine was studied through transLatinns of the works of Gaien 
and the Moslem Avicenna. It never attained the status or importance 
of law or theology, and no strikingly new ideas or techniques were 
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developed by medieval doctors. 

Theology in the medievai educational Bystem enjoyed the hi^- 
eat honor and was considered the queen of the aciencee. After 
Aj*istot]e's philosophical works had been translated {by the begin¬ 
ning of the 13th century), the study of theology was generally con¬ 
ducted with the help of the terminology and method of the Philoso¬ 
pher, as medieval scholars called Aristotle. The general effort of 
the theologians was to justify by reason the tenets of Christian faith; 
or when this seemed impossible, at least to prove that reason did 
not contradict faith. Theology became a powerful support to Chris¬ 
tian dogma, and its study prepared men for ecelestaatical careers 
as preachers and teachers, and, to a lesser eMeot. as adminlstratora 
in the Church. 

6} Philosophy and theology. The development of medieval 
theological philosophy or philosophical tiieology {for the two are 
inseparable) started when a few individuals began to try to examine 
rationally the theological doctrines of the Church. Berengar of 
Tours (998-lOaB), for Instance, said: 'll is a pari of courage to 
have recourse lo dialectic in ail things, for recourse lo dialectic 
is recourse to reason, and he who dices not avail hltnsetf of reason 
abandons his chief honor, since by virtue of reason he was made 
in the Image of God." Berengar's reason, however, led him to 
doubt the transformation of the bread and wine of the sacrament 
into the body and blood of Christ, and he waa compelled to with¬ 
draw his opinions. 

Early controversy turned on the question of the reality {realisui) 
or unreality {nominailsm) of unlversals - whether such concepts as 
Man, Church. Sin had any existence apart from individual exemplars. 
Roscellln of Compi^gne (cf, c. 1121) was perhaps the most promi¬ 
nent defender of the nominalist position; his prmcipal opponent was 
Anselm of Bee (1033-1109) who audaciously tried to prove by rea¬ 
soning, the truth of such key Christian doctrines as the Atonement. 

The most famous and influential of the early theologians wan 
Peter Abelard (1079-1142), Por us he is one of the most highly 
Individualized of medieval men owing to the fact that his own account 
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of his life has been preserved, as well as several letters exchanged 
between Abelard and Heioiae# a pious and beautiful woman with whom 
he fell violently (and disastrously} in love. Abelard's teaching 
career was a brilliant one, and, as much as any one man, he made 
the nascent University of Paris the leading seat of theological study 
In Europe, By systematically collecting conflicting dicta from the 
works ol the Church Fathers in a book called Sic et Non (Yes and No), 
he showed the necessity for rational harmonization of confLlcting 
Christian authorities. Peter Lombard (c. 1100-60), one of Abelard's 
pupils, undertook such a work about the middle of the 12th century. 

Hia book of Sentences provided the model for moat later theological 
works. In it he gathered conflicting statements from Christian 
authorities on points of doctrine, then proceeded by the use of logic 
to try to reconcile them and arrive at an authoritative and defensible 
conclusion. 

The recovery of the complete Aristotelian corpus, and of Mos¬ 
lem commentaries upon Aristotle’s works, exercised a tremendous 
Influence on the theologians of the west during the second half of the 
12th century. At first Church authorities tried to forbid the study of 
Aristotle, fearing that his paganism would corrupt students’ minds. 
But this effort was unavailing. Instead, a series of scholars set 
about the task of fitting Aristotle, and the rest of Creek and Arabic 
teaming, into a Christian framework. Their efforts created scha- 
lasUc philosophy, so called because it was propounded and studied 
in schools - l.e,, in the universities. 

Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) and his pupil Thomas Aquinas 
(1225-1274) were the two principal scholara who devoted them¬ 
selves to this effort. Both were Dominicans and taught at the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris. AJbertus Magnus wrote a iong series of com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotie's writings, in the course of which he covered 
almost alt aspects ol medieval learning. He distinguished natural 
from revealed truth, and succeeded in reconciling Aristotle with 
Christianity by accepting Aristotle’s method and most ol his con¬ 
clusions In the realm of natural iniUi, beyond which, he argued, lay 
the higher truth of revelation which did not conflict with, but con¬ 
cerned matters unknowable by, natural reason. 
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Si. Thomas Aquinas accefiisd md developed Uils distinction. 

He did not limit himfiett to commentaries on Aristotle^ but using 
Aristotelian terms and logit he systematically arranged and pain¬ 
stakingly disoissed all the principal questions of Christian theology 
and ethics. His greatest worh^ the Smnma Theologian {Summary 
of Theology) p first considers under each question the difficulties 
and apparently contrary opinions of authorities^ then advances care¬ 
fully reasoned statements of correct dDciriziet finally refutes 
or escapes the difficulties listed at the beginning by making appro¬ 
priate distinctions. The Summa succeeded In dealing with nearly 
all of the points which medieval theologians had brought under dls- 
cuasion. It soon came to rival Peter Lombardis Sentences as the 
standard theological textbook: and In 1878 it waa recognized by the 
Roman CathDitc Church as the best stateinoiit of tis doctrine. 

The distinction which Albertus Magnus and Aquinas drew' be¬ 
tween revealed and natural truth marked the begiiming of a sepa¬ 
ration between theology and philosophy. Within the sphere of natural 
truths they regarded human reason as sovereign^ and a goodp reli¬ 
able gulde^ Thus a large segment of human knowledge and specula¬ 
tion was separated from revelsllon, and the way opened for a rela¬ 
tively Independent development of philosophy and science. 

The Aristotelian rationalistic tradition was not^ howeverj the 
only intellectual stream of the 13th centu-ry. Myfilicismp drawing 
upon Platonic and Keo-Plalonic sources^ also flourished^ and found 
its maior intellectual defenders among the Franciscans, Perhaps 
the most notable was St. Bonaventura (1221-1214} who was a con¬ 
temporary of Aquinas at the University of Paris^ In England^ at 
the University of Oxford, Robert Grosseteste (Big Head^ d, 1353} 
and Ms pupit^ the Franciscan friar Roger Bacon ic. 1214-1294], 
belonged to the same tradition^ but turned their attention chiefly to 
mathematicM and what we would today classify as scientific ques¬ 
tions^ seeking to achieve by such study a fuller understanding of 
God's works and a path to the Divinity. 

7) Natural science. In the 12th and ISUi centuriesi science 
was not distinguished as a separate intellectual discipline from 
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theology and philosophy. Moreover, the majority of the philoso¬ 
phers were centrally interested in theological issues and tended to 
real content with the authority of Aristotle and other Greek and 
Arabic writers when U came lo understanding the physical world. 
Many of the technological Inventions of the age - such things as 
windmills, rudders, mechanical docks, windowgUss, horse collars 
- were invented by craftsmen who had little if any acquaintance with 
learned theory. Some of these inventions were of fundamental im¬ 
portance: the windmill aaf the horse collar, for distance, enlarged 
the power resources available to men very substantially. 

The learned men of Europe nevertheless were not entirely neg¬ 
lectful of the physical world. Roger Bacon wrote a trealtse on op¬ 
tics, and knew the magnifying properties of lenses. He also dab¬ 
bled in chemiatry, may have invented an explosive mixture simi¬ 
lar to or identical with gunpowder. Another remarkable individual 
with an interest in the natural world was ths Emperor Frederick n. 
His troubles with the papacy and hie familiarity with Arabic and 
Byzantine culture (resulting from his residence in Sicily! led him 
to develops distinctly sceptical bent of mind in matters of religion. 
He gathered a number of distinguished men of learning at his court, 
and himself wrote a book on falconry in which he discussed the ques¬ 
tion of bow birds flew and demonstrated an exact knowledge of avian 
anatomy. 

Alchemy and astrology, both derived from the Arabs, were 
eagerly pursued despite the disapproval of the Church, which re¬ 
garded such pursuits as verging dangerously on black magic. The 
crust of superstition which surrounded these studies made much 
of the theory idle, yet both served to familiarize men with an ever 
wider range of natural phenommia. 


1. Horses move faster than oxen and thus can pbw^ more Land in 
a given time or haul a cart further- With the general introduc¬ 
tion of the collar in the 12th century it became possible for the 
first time to harness horses efficiently, and gradually they re¬ 
placed oxen as the principal draught animats. 
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3. The WaniOK oI the Middle Ages (1270-1500) . 
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a. Introductory. 

The period trom the end ol the I3th century to the beginning ol 
the I6ih was one of general confusion in Europe. The balance be¬ 
tween local and universal political institutions which had existed in 
the’12th and 13th centuries was upset by the rising power of national 
monarchies; yet the various kings were not sufficiently powerful to 
eradicate papal power on the one hand, nor the power Of the feudal 
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nobility on the other* At the begbmli^ ot the 14th century the papal 
hope of establinhln^ a unl-versal rule throughout Latin Christendom 
was quite decisively destroyed, and no unifying political force arose 
In Europe to tahe the place which the popes had vacated. Instead, 
a long struggle between France and England, beginning in 1338, ab¬ 
sorbed the attention of the two most powerful kingdoms until 1453, 
This absorption created something of a power vacuum In other parts 
ot Europe. City stales in Italy and a miscellaneous collection of 
princely, ecclesiastical and city states in Germany engaged in a 
series of vastly complicated political manoeuvers. The result was 
that the common thread of political history, which the activities of 
the papacy provided in earlier times, disappeared as the numerous 
individual states of Europe became engrossed In local struggles and 
problems. 

The fragmentation of European politics was matched by seem¬ 
ingly contradictory economic trends. On the one hand, the rapid 
growth of towns came to an end in the moat developed part of west¬ 
ern Europe, and continued mainly on the margins. In the older 
urban centers, the I4th and 15th centuries saw the differentiation 
of classes, and the development of a sizable proletariat, often sunk 
into serious poverty. Yet against these facts one must set the con¬ 
tinued improvement In tecbmlogy (signalized by such basic Inven¬ 
tions as printing, guns and gunpowder, and the development of larger 
seagoing ships), and the rise of fairly large scale capitalism which 
was able to expand economic production and exploit new teidmlques. 

Even the progress of Europe's expansion shows contradictory 
trends, bi the east the Ottoman Turks conquered the Balkan penin¬ 
sula, captured Constantinople, and pushed back the political domin¬ 
ion of Italian cities such as Venice from most of the Levant. On 
the other hand, new discoveries, along the Atlantic coast of Africa, 
resulted just before the end of the period in the opening of the sea 
route to India by Vasco da Gama (1497-98). Five years earlier 
Coiuinbus had made his even more famous discovery of America. 

Similar contrariety pervades the development of European 
culture. In Italy the movement known as the Renaissance gathered 
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wsL3r about the mlddLe the 14tb century* brillianl achie^ve- 
meiits of the Italian cftles la a.rt, literature and thought Impressed 
men Uirpughoat Europe, Vet simulizmeau^ly there HouTlshed a Lra^ 
dltion of Christian mysticism^ which in many respects was antitheti¬ 
cally opposed to the increasingly pagan attitudes of the Italian renais¬ 
sance. 

The period may be regarded as one of transition irom the locals 
imn combined with imlversalism wfaldi had characterized the 12th 
and I3th centurieSp to the era of national states and cultures which 
b^an to emerge in the 16th century. Such an age may be regarded 
with equal propriety as the wajung of the Middle Ages, as it has 
here been caUed» or the dawn of modem timeSi as others have often 
chosen to denominate It, 

b. Economic changes. 

1) AgriculturaL in the 14th and tSth centuries, the manorial 
organization of agriculture remained predominant In Europe and 
there was Little change in technique. Serfdom continued to decline 
as personal services were commuted to money payments by more 
and more landloids, In some parts of EuropOi particularly in Ger¬ 
many« the lords availed themselves of favorable political conditions 
and of the property concepts of Roman law In order to extend their 
rights over the land at the expense of the peasantry. In eJUreme 
cases^ lords were able to reduce formerly free peasants to the sta« 
tuB of hired laborers working on capitallsUcaliy organized estates. 
The decay of peasant rights was especially pronounced in eastern 
Germany where large scale grain farming for the market was 
tabllshed. Thus in the !4th and later centuries^ the regions of east¬ 
ern Germany where peasants had earlier er^oyed special privileges 
became the strofighold of a peculiarly oppressive serfdom^ 

In many parts of Europe there were unmistaJEabie signs of peas*- 
ant unrest. A series of peasant revolts^ some ol them very violent 
and suppressed even more vlotently, broke out in the course of the 
I4th century. The Black Death (huboolc plague)^ which ravaged 
most of Europe in 1348-49 and killed perhaps as much as a quarter 
of the whole population^ worked a temporary dislocation of all 


economic rclaHonahlps. For a few yearn labor wan scarce and 
wages rose, to the benefit of the poor In town and country; but this 
advantage was temporary, 

2) Town life. Despite gild regulations designed to keep all 
members on an apprommately equal plane, individual merchants 
and entrepreneurs succeeded during the 14to and l5Ui centuries 
in achieving wealth far above that of their fellows. Some occupa¬ 
tions particularly favored this dlfferentiailon. Mining, for instance, 
could not easily be carried on without large preliminary expendi¬ 
tures. As a result, It became one of the earliest strongboids of 
capltaUstic enterprise. Long distance trade, similarly, required 
capital (or ships and cargo; successful trade also brought large 
profits. Thus inter-regional trade also became a preserve for men 
with large caintal at their command. 

While some grew rich, others found life in the towns increas¬ 
ingly difficult. Many towns in western Europe ceased to grow or 
grew only slowly after about 1300; and the Black Death partially 
depopulated nearly all urban centers about the middle of the cen¬ 
tury, It was no longer easy for apprentices to pass into the ranks 
of masters of the craft. Entrance fees made it increasingly diffi¬ 
cult for a man to save enough from his wages as a journeyman to 
enter the gild. Thus a town proletariat formed - men who spent 
their entire lives as wage earners, working for masters of the 
gilds. 

fo some cases, particularly in the textile trades, gild masters 
themselves sank to a dependent status. Large scale capitalists 
adopted the practice of supplying the working capital - i.e., the 
wool, flax or linen — to the spinners, weavers or fullers, who manu¬ 
factured It at piece rates. In some towns, however, these practices 
were prevented by gild regulations; and to escape such ttmltatlons, 
it became increasingly common (or capitalists to employ workmen 
who lived In the countryside, where gilds had no Jurisdiction. This 
practice is called the domestic or putting-out system of industry. 
The growing prevalence of the domestic system accounts in part 
for the slowing down of town growth in such regions as Flanders. 
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Instead of concentrating in towns, industry migrated to the country* 
side under the management of comparatively Large scale merchants 
and capitalists. It should be noted that this development of capital¬ 
istic industry was mainly confined to articles which entered into 
inter*regional trade. The uncertainties of a distant market, which 
an Indlviduat weaver or spinner could in no way cope with, could 
be withstood by a man who had larger capita) resources, Hence 
the capitalistic organisation of such trades contributed to their 
stability and expansion, even though uidlvtduai workmen undoubted* 
ly were frequently 8ub)ected to exploitaUon, and could never hope 
to rise far. 

Another realm In which capitaltsm developed was banking. 
Banking originated partly from the Inter* regional clearing of bal* 
ances, and partly from dealings with governments. The Italian 
bankers, who took an early lead, founded their fortunes in no small 
part on financial activities performed on behalf of the papacy; and 
loans to governments, tax collection on behalf of governments, spe¬ 
cial mineral and other concessions from governments, ail contri¬ 
buted to the enrichment of bankers who became indispensable to 
most European rulers as a source of ready cash. Banking and com¬ 
mercial and industrial capitalisni were of course closely linked. 
Great banking families such as the Medici of Florence or the rug¬ 
gers of Augsburg combined industrial and commercial Loans with 
large scale operations on behalf of the governments of Europe. 

Despite the cessation of rapid tovm growth in the most developed 
parts of Europe, along the frontiers towns sprang up and flourished 
during the I4th and iSth centuries. In northern and eastern Ger¬ 
many, tor instance, a large number of towns <• Hambut^, Liibeck, 
Stralsund, and others rose to new prominence and wealth. They 
associated themselves into the Hansa (i.e.. League). This organiza¬ 
tion came to control the Baltic Sea, and carried on successful naval 

1, Merchant A in Bruges owed merchant B tn Florence; while 
merchant C in Florence owed merchant D in Bruges. Instead 
of shipping coin, it became usual to cancel one debt against 
another; so that merchant A paid merchant D, and merchant 
C paid merchant B. Such clearances were arranged by bankers 
who dhrew a commission on the deal. 
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campaigns against Denmark for control of the straits at its exit. In 
central Germany towns such as Augsburg and Muremberg entered 
upon a period of unexampled prosperity: and further east Prague. 
Cracow, Vienna, Budapest and other towns became flourishing com¬ 
mercial, industrial and inteUectaal centers. 

As the scale of inter-regional trading Increased, and as the 
economic interdependence of widely separated distxlcts became 
more pronounced, phenomena analogous to modem booms and de¬ 
pressions began to appear. Thus in the 14th century the failure of 
an Italic banking house (due to the English king's repudiation of 
his debts) had repercussions all over Europe, and Induced financial 
panics and credit stringency in every country of Chrlstenttom. 

3) Technology. Techno logtcai invention continued to make 
rapid strides. Jdany kinds of power'driven machinery were devised, 
depending on wind or water, which used geared wheels, cams, and 
transmission shafts. The spinning wheel, Involving the use of a 
belt-driven spindle, was probably developed during the I4th cen¬ 
tury; and once understood, the use of belts made possible a much 
more efficient transmission of power than cumbrous wooden drive 
shafts had previously allowed. 

Although it had been known as a curiosity considerably earlier, 
the compass was first widely adopted as an aid to navigation after 
1300. Ihstruineiits for determining approximate Latitude were also 
developed, based upon the principle of measuring the altitude of 
certain clock stars for which tables were constructed. The deter¬ 
mination of longitude, however, remained beyond the powers of 
navigators until the 10th century, for it depended on the construc¬ 
tion of highly accurate clocks. Shipbuilding made steady progress. 
Larger and more seaworthy vessels were built with closed decks and 
with 'castles' for defease and living quarters fore and aft. The 
net result of these various improvements was to moke possible long 
ship voyages out of sight of land. Mariners were no longer afraid 
to venture on the open seas, and a series of explorations Into the 
Atlantic led to the discovery of the Canary islands and the Azores 
In the 14th century, and of the sea route to India and to the Ameri¬ 
cas In the 15th. 
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UlUUu7 techno] 0^1 too, made great stride b. The elaboration 
of armour resulted la the complete encasement of the knight in 
cunningly designed armour plate. But such armour was in a meas¬ 
ure self-defeating, for ft seriotcsly reduced the mobility of the 
Icnight, who became entirely helpless when unhorsed, unable even 
to rise to hie feet. Tel heavy armour was made necessary by the 
Improvement of missile weapons, in particular the cross bow and 
the long bow, which, in the hands of Italian and English infantry re¬ 
spectively, won numerous battles. The introduction of gunpowder 
and artillery In the 14ih century did not at once work decisive 
changes in military technique, for at first guns were unreliable, 
and did more damage by scarh^ horses than in any other way. 
ArtUlery was, however, of some effect in sieges, though It was 
rivalled by catapults until the ITth century. By 1500 hand guns had 
been Invented, but It was more than a hundred years before infantry 
armed with guns became a decisive element on the battlefield. 

The expanded employment of metai for military and other uses 
led to a series of Improvements in mining and metallurgy. Par¬ 
ticularly In Germany, techniques for draining and ventilating mines 
were developed in order to permit mining at greater depths. Ore 
furnaces were milarged, and bellows, sometimes run by waterpower, 
were applied to increase the temperature of the flame. Coal mining, 
especially in England, became common, but coal was used mainly 
for heating dwelling places, since various chemical Impurities made 
it unsuitable for smelting iron. 

Printing with movable type and the manufacture of paper were 
undoubtedly two of the most influential cf late medieval inventions. 
Paper manufacture was probably introduced Into Europe in tbe 19th 
century, but became common only later. The art of paper-making 
was borrowed from the Arabs, who In turn may have acquired the 
skill from the Chinese. Printing, too, may have been stimulated 
by Arab and Chinese devices: but the definitive Invention of movable 
type eeems to be properly credited to various craftsmen in Mainz, 
of whom John Gutenberg was the most prominent. About 1456 
Gutenberg printed a Bible which is counted as the earliest type-set 
book. The importance of printing and paper-making was very great. 
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Books became relatively cheap, learning became accessible to a 
much wider circle of the population than could be the case when a 
single hand-copied volutne nalghl cost as much as a peasant's farm. 
The gap between intellectual leaders and the population at large 
could be narrowed and the rate of diffusion of new Ideas and lech- 
nlques could be correspondingly increasedv The use of woodcuts 
for Illustrations and maps was almost of equal Importance for such 
fields as medicine, botany, geography and engineering, where an 
accurately reproduced drawing could do more than endless words 
to make the meaning clear. 

By the I5th century Europe had definitely surpassed the Classi¬ 
cal world in the sphere of technology, and Europeans had begun to 
eJthlblt the mechanical Inventiveness which was to become a peculiar 
mark of their civilization. The success of Europeans in technology 
was partly stimulated by expanding contacts with such far-off parts 
of the earth as China and India, Partly, too, It should be recognised 
that there had never been as much retrogression in the sphere of 
technology as there had been in other aspects of Classical civiliza¬ 
tion, so that the west, inheriting a substantial body of technical 
achievements, had a head start over the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

c. Expansion of Europe. 

Technological development was both a cause and a consequence 
of European expansion. New techniques made transport and explora¬ 
tion easier; at the same time new contacts stimulated Europeans to 
adopt and adapt new skills and inventions. Political events In the 
13th century made contact with China much easier. Led by Genghis 
Khan (£. 1162-1227) the Mongols conquered a vast territory In Asia, 
and under his successors a strong, centralized government was ex¬ 
tended from the Pacific coast of China to the frontier of a’estem 
Christendom in Poland. Within the Mongol empire, effective com¬ 
munications were maintained. As a result it became far easier for 
strangers from the west to acquire information about distant parte 
of Asia. About the middle of the 13th century missionary diplomats 
visited the court of the Mongol Khant between 1260 and 129b a re¬ 
markable family of Venetian merchants, the Polos, actually made 
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Ihotr way to China. Upon his return Marco Polo wrote an account 
of his travels, which had taken him not only to China but to India 
as welL His bcxik presented a lascinatinig story of the wonders, 
wealth and strange pagan ways of the peoples of Asia. Many of his 
contetnpo^rles disbelieved what Marco Polo told them, hut mcxlern 
scholars find his book to be generally truthful. The gradual break¬ 
up of the Mongol empire and the destruction of the trading cities of 
Central Asia by Tamerlane (d. 1405) made commercial connections 
between China and Europe more and more difficult In the 14th and 
15th centuries; but the very obstacles that arose to the use of over* 
land routes constituted a stimulus to the search for sea paths to the 
fabulous Orient, - a hope which lay behind Ibe voyages of both 
Vasco da Gama and Columbus. 

Portugal took an early lead in the voyages of e^Ioration. A 
series of expeditions, equipped by the king of Portugal, explored 
the African coast during the 15th century. Trade with central Africa 
(the Guinea coast) in slaves, gold and ivory amply repaid the Portu¬ 
guese, but they pressed steadily onward in the hope of reaching India. 
In 1482 the mouth of the Congo river was discovered; in i486 the 
Cape of Good Hope was rounded; and in 149? Vasco da Gama reached 
India and initiated an enormously profitable trade In spices, calico 
and other products of the East. In 1500 Portuguese vessels sailing 
for India accldentaUy discovered the Brazilian coast; but this dis¬ 
covery of a new continent in the West had been anticipated by 
Christopher Columbus, who, sailing under the Spanish flag, had in 
1492 discovered some of the Islands of the Caribbean. Believing 
them close to the Aslan coast, he named them the Indies. 

The eastward expansion of Germany did not cease. In 1229 the 
crusading Order of Teutonic Knights, having been driven out of the 
Holy Land, undertook the conquest of one of the few remaining pagan 
tribes of the Baltic region - the Prussians. Fifty years of fighting 
ended with the near extermination of the Prussians, and the settle¬ 
ment of Prussia by German colonists. Farther east and north along 
the Bailie coast, the Teutonic Kni^ts were also able to extend their 
power, although in Latvia and Esthonla the native population was not 
exterminated, but instead was made subject to German landlords. 


The military and odtonial expanaion of Germany under the leader" 
ship of the Teutonic Knights came to an end in the 15th century, 
when Poland and lilthuanlaj united under a common king, attacked 
and defeated the Germans at Tannenberg in 1410. Later In the cen¬ 
tury the Poles succeeded in reducing the lands held by the Teutonic 
Knights In Prussia to the status of a Polish fief, Yet the rise of 
Poland as an effective national state was accomplished only by Imi¬ 
tation of German institutions. Large numbers of Germans, and 
especially of Germanized Jews, settled in Poland and Lithuania, 
where they constituted the backbone ckf ihe bourgeoisie, and were 
accorded special priTileges by the Polish kings. As a resulL, from 
the 15th century, Poland became the largest single center of Jewish 
population In Kurope. 

d. Political changes. 

0 The political overthrow of the papacy. The death of St. 

Louis of France (1270) and Henry M of England (1272) saw the 
passing of two kings whose personal devoutness and reverence for 
the papacy had helped to maintain the fabric of papal universal 
power at least superficially unimpaired through the most of the I3lh 
century. Their successors were not so scrupulous. In England, 
Edward 1 (1272-1307) began to levy taxes on the clergy despite 
papal opposition, and forbade the acquisition of additional lands by 
the Church. Philip fV of France (1285>1314) Likewise began to tax 
the clergy. Pope Boniface Vm (1284-1303) attempted to check such 
encroachment of royal government on the rights and immunities of 
the Church. By his bull Clericis latcos , (1296) he forbade the clergy 
to pay taxes to secular rulers. This at once precipitated a conflict 
with both Edward and Philip; and within a year the pope was com¬ 
pelled to moderate his claims when King Philip stopped all export 
of money from France, thus seriously cutting into the pa|al revenues. 

Boniface returned to the contest five years later, forbidding the 
trial of clerics by secular courts, and once again claiming clerical 
immunity from royal taxation. King Philip, against whom these 
measures were primarily directed, retaliated by calling an assem¬ 
bly of the clergy, nobility and bourgeoisie of his kingdom in 1302. 
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He put hlB cause before tbism asked for and received ibeir sup- 
port. (This meeting was, Incidentalljr, the first occasion on which 
the Estates General^ the Fr^ch equivaLent of the Parliament of 
England, met.) 

Boniface reacted by issuing a bull, Unam sanctam (1302} which 
proclaimed the absolute supremacy of the pope in temporal as well 
as spiritual affairs. The buU ooncludes with a famous sentence: 

'Ve therefore say, declare and affirm that eubmlsston on the part 
of every mun to the bishop of Rome is altogether necessary for 
salvation/' 

But events quickly ^wed where real power lay. The French 
government organized a defamatioa campaign against Boniface and 
demanded his trial before a general council of the Church. Not con¬ 
tent with such verbal warfare^ an office of the French govemment 
arrested Boniface at the small Italian town of Anagni in 13(13 with 
the help of a group of the pope’s Itallaa enemies. The incident at 
Anagni stands as a symbol of the decay, just as the incident at 
Canossa stands as a symbol of the rise, of the political power of the 
medieval papacy. The arrest precipitated a great scandal, and after 
a few days Boniface was released, a broken man. He died soon after¬ 
ward, and with him died the dream of a universal papal monarchy. 

In 1305] two years after Boniface's death, a Frenchman was 
elected pope. Instead of going to Rome, he took up residence at 
Avignon, a town just outside the border of the French kingdom, on 
the Rhone river (13(19). Moreover the new pope absolved Philip of 
all blame for the attack on Boniface, and, by appointing new cardi¬ 
nals from among the French clergy, be made the papacy in effect a 
captive of the French government. Succeeding popes were always 
careful not to antagonize the king of France: and indeed the pope 
and the kings of both France and England began to support one 
another in joint attempts to extract larger and larger taxes and 
other payments from the bishops and lower clergy. 

For more than seventy years, the popes remained in Avignon, 
absent from their episcopal see at Rome. I^ls in Itself was a grave 
scandal In the eyes of pious Christians, and tended to deprive the 
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popes of Uieir preoti^e as heirs to the universal isl traditions ol 
Rome. New heresies arose to plague the unity of the Church, and 
national or local governments were not always wLlilng to cooperate 
with agents of the papacy in suppresaing such movements. 

The question of the right of the Church to hold property became 
a burning issue when a group within the Franciscan order of friars, 
the Spirituals, reasserted and e:(tended St. Francis* doctrine of 
poverty. The Avignon popes declared the doctrine of apostolic pov¬ 
erty — that Christ and the apostles had owned no property - to be 
heretical; and when some of the Spiritual Franciscans refused to 
accept the papal ruling, they were sut^ected to persecution. In Eng¬ 
land, echoes of this controversy probably stimulated an Oxford pro¬ 
fessor, John Wicllf id. 1334}, to develop radical vjews. He ques¬ 
tioned the ri^tfulness of ecclesiastical possession of properly, and 
also t^allenged such doctrines as the Petrine supremacy and tran- 
substantiation. He sponsored the earliest translation of the Bible 
into English, and began to emphasize the authority of the Scripture 
as superior to that of the Church and the priesthood. In 13TT the 
pope declared Wicllf heretical. Despite the pope, he attracted 
numerous followers, known as Lollards; but persecution by the 
royal government gradually repressed the movement. 

From England, however, WicilTs ideas spread to Bohemia 
throu^ the medium of Czech students who studied at Oxford. John 
Hus (d. 1415) an eloquent preacher, espoused WicliTs doctrines, 
and won a numerous following among the common people. The Rus- 
site movement was in part a Czech national reaction against Ger¬ 
man domination of ecclesiastical and official positions, a fact which 
made the movement all the more formidable. 

The fiscal policies of the Avignon papacy were very generally 
criticized by educated and devout men. Sale of church offices be-* 
came quite open, and the pressing financial needs of the popes led 
to the invention of a variety of new taxes and fees which were levied 
on the lower clergy* The sale of indulgences (which were believed 
to replace penitential good works, but did not remit sin per se) was 
also developed by the Avignon popes as a supplement to their other 
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income. These and like practices offended many earnest Chris- 
ilans, and the demand lor Church reform became ateadity greater. 

Most reformers believed that the only way the papacy could be 
marie to mend Its ways was by assembiing a general Council of 
the Church. They went further, and argued that the popes had in 
fact usurped the ecclesiastical sovereignty which rightfully belonged 
to the bishops and other prelates gathered together in a council- 

The fate of the papacy In the last quarter of the 14th century 
gave i great Impetus to ideas such as these. In 1377 Pope Gregory 
XI finally abandoned Avignon and went to Rome, where he died in 
the following year. The ensuing election was a troubled one. The 
populace of Rome demanded an Italian pope, and the cardinals re¬ 
luctantly yielded by electhig Urban VI. But they soon repented, and 
with the approval of the French government, the cardinals met a 
Second tims, declared the earlier election void, and elected a second 
pope, a Frenchman. Thus began the Great Schism. Urban VI pro¬ 
ceeded bo appoint a new College of Cardinals, and lived in Rome, 
while the French pope took up residence at Avignon. Each pope 
anathematized the other; when they died their respective succes¬ 
sors maintained the breach. The support of Europe was divided 
according to whether the local government was friendly or hostile 
to France. 

Efforts to negotiate an agreement for the election of a single 
pope came to nothing; in 1409 a number of cardinals, from both 
papal camps, united to call a general council at Pisa in the hope of 
settling the dispute. But the council succeeded only la electing a 
third pope. This absurdity resulted in a second effort to end the 
schism by conciliar action. Thta time the council was summoned 
by pope number three and by the German emperor, Sigismund. It 
met at Constance in 1414, promptly quarreled with its papal spon¬ 
sor, and when he departed, the Council proceeded to act as the 
sovereign body of the Church, supported by the secular power of 
the emperor. 

The Council of Constance faced three tna|or problems: to 
check heresy, to reform the Church, and to choose a new pope who 
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would be able to win general mipport and end the edilsm. To com¬ 
bat heresy, the oouncU condemned Wlcllf e opinions, and sentenced 
John Hub to death at the stake. Toward Church reform less was 
accompllehed. l>ecree6 were promulgated which recommended 
various reforms and provided fbr the periodic asaemblage of coun¬ 
cils. The Council, was, however, able to secure the abdicatloa of 
two of the three popes who bad disputed office when it met, and 
(nanaged to deprive the third of all political support so that he could 
safely be neglected. A new pope was then elected (1417) who com- 
ii]a.nded the support of all western Ghristendoin. 

Yet the Council of Constance had not solved all the problems 
which had faced it. The execution of John Hus did not end heresy 
In Bohemia. When the papacy and the emperor tried to suppress 
the Huaaitea by proclaiming a Crusade against them, the Bohemian 
heretics were able to repulse their attackers. This military failure 
played a considerable part in setting the atmosphere for a second 
Important council, the Council of Easel (1431-1449). The Council 
of Basel quarreled with the pope almost from the start, but was 
able to assert Its leadership despite papal oppositloa, especially 
In the matter of coming to a diplomatic settlement with the moder¬ 
ate wing of the Hussite movement. But when the thorny question of 
Church reform was raleed again, the council broke into disparate 
groups, and moderate men began to gather under the banner of the 
pope, who in 1438 called a rival council at Florence. The remnant 
of reformers at Basel made the mistake of raising a rival pope; 
but this echo of the Great Schism was altogether unpopular, and 
from that time onward the Council of Basel Lost prestige. It was 
not formally dissolved until 1449, but long before that the principle 
of concUiartsm had been dlecredited, and the pope emerged triutit- 
phant as the head of the Church. (Cf, p, 415 for a summary of con¬ 
ciliar theory.) 

This papal victory largely anraiLted the reforming efforts of 
earlier years. Various papal practices continued to offend many 
devout men; but the hierarchy of the church took little cognizance 
of such feeling until compelled to do so by (he explosion of the 
Heformation movement. The popes became immersed in Italian 
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politics^ and some dlstingul^ed themselves as patrons of art ajtd 
letters. Their religious leadership of Europe was weakened 
sometimes si^ndalous personal b^avior, and by the manner In 
which spiritual weapons were used to forward the temporal interests 
of the papacy. 

The vicissitudes throng vdtlch the papacy passed in the 14th 
and early L5th centuries resulted in the loss of the dominating po¬ 
litical position in all Western Christendom which medieval popes 
had won, and seriously compromised papal control over what had 
earlier been considered purely ecclesiastical matters. More and 
more, clergymen were becoming subject to the political and econom¬ 
ic control of local secular govenunents, and especially In France 
the Idea of a national church within the framework of the universal 
Church began to emerge. 

2) France and England. The consolidation of the French and 
English national states was hampered during the 14th and iSih cen¬ 
turies by the outbreak of the Hundred Years' War (133B-14S2) and 
by a series of revolts and civil wars which afflicted first France 
and then England. The war was fought largely hy mercenary com¬ 
panies, which, when a campaign was not In progress, ravaged the 
French countryside. Thus, although organised fighting was Inter¬ 
mittent, punctuated by long periods of truce and inactivity, the war 
was very destructive to France. 

The direct Capetlan line died out in 1328, and the Valois family 
ascended the French throne despite the &Gt that the king of England, 
Edward tn, claimed through his mother to be the nearest heir. Ten 
years later, In 1338, a quarrel over Flanders led Edward to advance 
his claim again, and in the following years a series of English ex¬ 
peditions Invaded France. Brilliant victories at Crecy (1346) and 
Poitiers (1388) were won by English archers against French knights, 
and the English were able to occupy a large part of France. By 1368, 
however, the French monarchy had succeeded In driving the English 
almost out of France; but this success was counterbalanced by the 
outbreak of civil war between French noble factions during the long 
reign of the insane Charles VI (1380-1422). This invited fresh inter- 
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ventlon by tbe Eiiglisht in 1415 Henry V of England invaded 
Prance again, and at Agincourt won a third notalile victory for 
English arms. 

The accidents of marriage and Inheritance had meanwhile re¬ 
sulted in the creation of a powerful Burgundian state, lying partly 
within France, partly within the empire. It was ruled by a branch 
of the French royal family, but the dukes of Burgundy were not 
content to remain vassals of their neighbors. Instead they dreamed 
of creating a third kingdoni between France and Germany which 
was to extend from the Low Countries to the Jura mountains along 
the west bank of the Rhine. Between 1415 and 1435 the Burgundians 
cooperated with the English, and succeeded in estabUshing the Eng¬ 
lish king Henry V In Paris, where they recognized him as legitimate 
ruler of France. 

Into this situation the catalytic personality, Joan of Arc, pro¬ 
jected herselL Inspired by visions. She conceived k to be her duty 
to drive the English from France; and although she was only a 
peasant girl, she made her way to the court of the heir to the French 
throne and inspired his troops with enough of her own confidence to 
permit them to relieve the cUy of Orleans, which the English had be¬ 
sieged. Then she conducted the dauphin to Reims, where he was 
crowned King of France in 1429, She was captured by Burgundians 
the next year, handed over to the English, and after a trial by the 
Inquisition was convicted of heresy and burnt at the stake In 1431. 
Nevertheless Joan had saved the French monarchy at a time when 
it seemed to have reached an almost hopeless debility. 

In 1435 the Burgundians abandoned their alliance with the Eog-^ 
llsh and a slow process of reorganization of the French government 
began. The French king was able to build up a strong and relatively 
efficient army, which in the fallowing years drove the English out of 
France, save for the town of Calais. By 1453 the last English posi¬ 
tions In Gascony had been taken, and France was once ninre united 
under the monarchy. 

The Burgundian state, however, remained strong, and it was 
not until 1477 that the French king had the satisfaction of seeing the 
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last duke of Burgundy killed in battle, and was able to seize pos¬ 
session of moat of the French fiefs he had held. The rest of the 
Burgundian territories, including the rich provinces of the Low 
Countries, were inherited by the Hapsburg family through marriage 
w ith the heireaa of the last duke. 

The eSect of the Hundred Years* War on France was profound. 
The ravages of soldiers and the general disorder which reigned for 
so many years persuaded the Estates-General to delegate the pow¬ 
er of taxation to the royal government (1430). Thereby the way 
was paved for development of an absolute monarchy, since a king 
who had unquestioned rights of taxation wan able to support a stand¬ 
ing army with which opposition could usually be overcome, The war 
also stimulated a more definite sense of nationality, for Frenchmen 
came to fear and hate the English foreigners. A third outcome of 
the war and the collapse of the Burgundian state was the coosolida- 
tion of the whole of France under the rule of the king. Some great 
fiefs, notably Brittany, retained a certain independence under col¬ 
lateral branches of the rcyaJ family, but they too in the following 
generations were re incorporated into the kingdom, and subjected 
to the direction of a growing centraJ twreaucracy. 

The Internal development of England stands In contra^ to that 
of France, for the representative Instltattoos, which In France were 
lujdermmed by the necessities of the war, gained In power during the 
same period tn England. The difference arose partly from the fact 
tiv at the Parliament of England had developed earlier than had the Es¬ 
tates General of France. Parliament originated from the feudal cus¬ 
tom of periodically calling together the royal vasrals (the barons) In 
order to talk things over and to settle disputes between the vassals or 
between the king and any of his vassals. During the 13th century the 
barons were frequently at odds with the king, trying constanBy to re¬ 
sist the encroachment of royal power on their old rights. The Magna 
Carta stood as the principal record of baronial opposition to the king. 
Disputes over its appiLcatlon were frequent, and a number of baronial 
risings occurred later In the century. 

About the middle of the I3th century the leader irf one such 
rising, son and namesake of the Alblgensian crusader Simon de 
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Montfort, called representallvee of the tcwne and of the lesser 
landholders of the shires into consultation along with the barons. 
This precedent was accepted by Edward f (1272-130^7) who in 1295 
eummooed the so-called Model Parliament. In addUion to the bar¬ 
ons and the upper clergy, two representatives from each borough 
(i.e., from each town with a royal charter) and two knights (i.e., 
lesser landholders) from each shire were suntmoned to meet In 
parllamenl. 

The major reason for calling these representatives of the 
lower ranks was the king’s oonstanl need of money. By calling 
together representatives of the towne and of the lesser l^dholders 
the king could negotiate with them for grants of special taxes, and 
in general he could try to secure their support for various under¬ 
takings of the royal government. The Long wars in France neces¬ 
sitated frequent appeals for additional taxes; and the custom gradu¬ 
ally established itself for the knights and burgesses to meet to¬ 
gether in the Rouse of Commons, while the barons came to consti¬ 
tute the House of Lords. Since die Commons represented the ma¬ 
jority of the taxpayers, their power over matters of taxation was 
gradually recognized as pre-eminent. Grants were made for Limited 
periods of time or for specific purposes, thus necessitating frequent 
recourse by the royal government to fresh parliamentary assem¬ 
blies, In 1399 the Lancastrian house usurped the throne, and their 
shaky title to royal power made the Lancastrian kings doubly cau¬ 
tious not to offend Parliament. The English crown was not entirely 
dependent on Parliamentary grants, since the king enjoyed an In¬ 
come from his private estates, from fees paid to royal courts and 
from various customary levies on exports, the sale of llcensesj etc. 
From the king’s point of view. Parliamentary grants were simply a 
cmivenient way of Increasing the royal revenue. Extraordinary 
exactions and fiscal manipuIatlouG were sometimes resorted to, 
twt in general they caused more ttouble and excited more opposi¬ 
tion than did a tax to vdilcb Parliament had assented. 

The development of English governmental Institutions under¬ 
went a serious interruption when In 1455 intermittent civil war 
broke out between the rival families of Lancaster and York. In 
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thfi eoure? oi the fighting many baront^i families were exterminated, 
and when the Wars of the Roses (as the struggle Is called) ended in 
1485, the feudal organization of England had largely been broken up. 
Parliament, too, during these years had become the plaything of 
rival factions, and its powers and organization were seriously com¬ 
promised. As a result, the first of the Tudors, Henry vn (1485- 
1509), was able lo establish something very close to absolute mon¬ 
archy. Parliament did not disappear, but U became a more or less 
passive instrument of the royal will. 

English administrative and Judicial tnachinery underwent notable 
expansion throughout the 14th and 15th centuries, hfanorial, feudal 
and ecclesiastical courts lost most of their jurisdiction to the grow¬ 
ing system of royal courts, which administered the common law. 
Older forms of taxation, such as scutage, were dropped, and new 
sources of income, notably export and import duties, replaced them. 

The area under English admintstratlon also expanded. Edward 
[ conquered Wales and briefly controlled most of Scotland, but Us 
successor could not hold the latter. Resistance to the English in the 
first part of the I4th century did much to create a Kingdom of Scot¬ 
land, whose institutions and culture came to be modelled on European 
and English forms. A part of Ireland, t€», acknowledged EnglLah sov¬ 
ereignty from the time of Henry L 

3) Germany. In 1273 Rudolph of Hapsburg was elected Holy 
Roman Emperor, but did not trouble to go to Rome to be crowned. 

Nor did he seek to make the royal power effective through 
all Germany, but instead he founded the fortune of the Hapsburg 
family by gaining possession of Austria. His descendants remained 
Is control until ISIS. The kingship of Gerinany did not rest perma¬ 
nently with the Hapsburg bouse after Rudolph^s time. The German 
princes tried to avoid electing a powerful ruler as king, and ahilted 
the royal title from one family to another at frequent liilervais. 

With each election, new rights were guaranteed to the princes, 
who within their various states steadily built up a more and more 
absolute power. In 13S6 the procedure of imperial election was 
sp 0 clfied by the so-called Golden Bull. It established seven electors 
-> three archbiehops and four secular princes, - chosen from the 
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most powerful rulers of Germany. Lesser princes, repreeentaUves 
of the free towns, and even indlvtduat "imperial knights" were rep¬ 
resented in an Imperial Diet, which met at Irregular Intervals to 
consider general questions; but the Imperial Diet had no definite 
powers, and had no means of enforcing its decisions on ail the Ger¬ 
man princes and states. 

[ndividual tings of Germany played a part in the general Euro¬ 
pean scene, and It was a German emperor, Slgismund, who in 1414 
co-operated in stkmmoning the Council d Constance which ended 
the Great Schism. Yet in general, the power of the German king 
or emperor was scarcely greater than what his private possessions 
conferred upon him. 

By 143S the Hapsburg family had risen to a leading place in 
Germany largely through a series of fortunate marriages. The 
power of the Hapsburgs was such that they were again ahle bo se¬ 
cure election to the Imperial title, and from that time until 1806 
the emperors were almost uniformly chosen from the Hapsburg 
family. In 1477 marriage Into the Burgundian house added the Low 
Countries to the Hapslurg possessions; and in 1496 another mar¬ 
riage with the heiress of Spain prepared the way for the addition 
of Spain to the Bapsburg inheritance, an addition which carried 
with 11 sovereignty over the New World, 

These great increases in Hapsburg territory were matched by 
some losses. In 1291 some of the Swiss cantons handed together 
to resist their Hapsburg overlord. During the next two centuries 
conflicla between the Swiss and the Hapsburgs were chronic, ending 
only in 1499 when the independence of the Swiss was recognised by 
the emperor. It was not, however, until 1648 that Switzerland was 
formally recognized as a sovereign power by the other stales of 
Europe. 

4i Italy. The weakness of the emperors In the 14th and 15th 
centuries made if possible for small city states to achieve full 
sovereignty in Italy. Hie northern piart ol the peninsula came to 
be divided between numerous campettng cities, ol which Venice, 
Ulian and Florence were the most powerful. Wars were frequent, 
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and were (ouf$ht b; mercenary soldiers who were generally more 
interested in living to fight another day than In winning a crushing 
victory for ihelr employers. Individual mercenary captains were 
som^imes able to seise control of the city which had Jilred them; 
and mlniatnre despotisms became common as a result. The despots’ 
rule was often uncertain^ with danger of assasalnatlnn, poisoning or 
revolution constantly at hand. 

Florence retained a precarious republican government until 
1434, when practical control of the city came to rest in the hands 
of the Medici family. The Medici kept republican forms but, through 
their wealth and an obedient political tnachloe, managed to rule from 
behind the scenes. Venice, too, retained Its medieval form of gov¬ 
ernment - a narrow oligarchy of wealthy merchant families • who 
managed to make their city a power not only In Qaly hut throughout 
the Adriatic and In the Levant as well. During the long residence 
of the popes at Avignon {130S-1378) the Papal States in central Italy 
fell prey to numerous local adventurers, and U was not until the end 
of the iSth century that papal rule was effectively re-established 
there by the notorious Cesare Borgia, son of Pope Alexander VI 
(1492-1503). Further south, the old Norman kingdom of Sicily had 
fallen on evil days following the accession of Charles of Anjou 
(1266). In 1262 the island of Sicily revolted from his har^ rule, 
and a branch of the Aragonese ruling family seiaed power. There¬ 
after there were two kiiigdoms of Sicily, one on the mainland of 
southern Italy, the other in the island itself. The wealth and culture 
which had distinguished the Norman kingdom was gradually dissi¬ 
pated, and the two Sicilies became a backwater of European life. 

The wealth of the Italian cities, their bitter quarrels and Inter¬ 
nal social antagonisms Inviled intervention by the larger natlonaJ. 
states which had formed in France and Spain during the I5th century, 
fn 1494 Charles Vlil of Fiance invaded Italy, and easily overrode 
the scattered military resistance which was offered to him. This 
invasion marks the effective end of the sovereignty of the Italian 
states. Thereafter Italy became a bone of contention between 
French, Spanish and Austrian rulers; and the various ItalUo states, 
including the Papal States, became playthings of greater powers. 
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This change in poUtical scale, resulting from the emergence of 
powerful and well'■consolidated aalion states In France, Spain 
and England, has been talcen by many btstorians as the beginning 
of modem times. 

5) Other parts of Europe. By the end of the Hth century the 
expansion of Western Christendom on the European continent was 
nearly complete. Scandinavia, the Baltic states, Poland, Lithuania 
and Hungary constituted its northern and eastern frontiers. Be¬ 
yond lay Russia to the northeast, still subject to Mongol rulers, and 
in the southeast was the newly-formed Ottoman empire. Both these 
states were in targe measure heirs of Byaantlum, and their rellgian, 
customs, political institutions, and culture mark them off as belong¬ 
ing to a distinct civilisation. Only in the 18th and 19th centuries did 
Western European civilization begin to penetrate these regions, and 
even then it never established itself firmly. 

To the southwest, however, European expansion continued imtli 
1492, when the Moors were driven from their last stronghold in 
southern Spain. The various Christian states of the Spanish penin¬ 
sula were gradually amalgamated by conquest and marriage until 
by the end of the tSth century only two remained: Portugal and 
Spain. Portugal look a leading part in the overseas expansion of 
Europe, but its restricted territory in Europe itsell prevented ft 
from rising to the first rank among the powers of the continent. 
Spain, however, almost from the date of its formation In 1479, as 
a result of a marriage between Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella 
of Castile, took a leading place among the states of Europe. Its In¬ 
herent strength was enormously enhanced in the following century 
by the wealth which poured In from the gold and silver mines of 
the Americas. As a result, during most of the 16th century Spa-n 
was the greatest power of Europe. 

e. Cultural growth. 

t) Italian Renaissance, During the 14th and tSth centuHes, 
the cities of Italy were the scene of a vigorous artistic and Intel¬ 
lectual life. Beginning about the middle of the i4th century a num¬ 
ber of men discovered a new enthusLaam for the literary works of 
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AUnari pliotaErap^ 


Giotto, Lamentation over the Body of Cbriat 

Thifl Irenco from the Arena Chapel, Padua, was painted in 1305- 
06, where it camstltulea part of a aeries illuatrating the life of 
Christ. 
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Ihe cla.5aicaLl world; and from literature the admiration ot claeaic 
models passed over to art and architecture, and even colored the 
rellflon of a few enthusiasts. The rediscovery of the greatness of 
the classical world was considered by the men of the time to be a 
return to true civilization after a long twilight of Gothic barbarism 
and scholastic logic chopping. More recently the contrast between 
Italian culture of the renaissance and medieval culture has been 
minimized; and instead of The Renaissance, men have come to 
speak of a series of renaissances, from the time of Charlemagne 
onward. But the fact remains that Italy became the cultural leader 
of Europe and the scene of innovations in literature, art and philoso¬ 
phy during the i4th and 15th centuries, which, under the stimulus of 
pagan classical models, largely broke away from the Christian tra¬ 
dition of earlier centuries. 

(a) Literature. Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) was at once the 
literary siunmator of the intellectual life of the 13th century and 
the herald of new literary departures. In his vernacular works, 

Dante more than any other single figure crystallized literary Italian, 
making the Florentine dialect standard for subsequent Italian writers. 
His greatest work, the Divine Comedy , recounted Dante’s imaginary 
travels through Hell, Purgatory and Heaven. In the course of his 
journey Dante met the leading figures of history and learned from 
them the secrets of the whole universe. In addition, he encountered 
numerous prominent men of affairs from his own time, and was thus 
able to voice his judgment of contemporary society and events, fre¬ 
quently in no uncertain terms. (Dante predicted, for esample, the 
early arrival of Pope Boniface Vui in Hell.) The poem has been 
frequently compared with the Stnnma Theologiae of Si. Thomas 
Aquinas for the completeness with which it expresses a medieval 
view of the world. 

In addition to the Divine Comedy , Dante wrote sonnets addressed 
to Beatrice, a Florentine lady whom he loved and idealized, although 
he spoke with her only once. The influence of Provenqal models on 
his verse form and subject matter is obvious; yet Dante infused his 
sonnets with reli^rious mysticism and symboDsm quite alien to the 
lighthearted Provencal poets. 
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Dante also wrote a number of works in Latin prose. In one 
he defended the use of the vernacular for Ltterary composition; but 
the most famous is his defense of the empire against the papacy, 

De Mottarchia. This treatise arose In part from the unhappy politi¬ 
cal experiences of Dante* s Life, As a young man he embarked upon 
a political career in his native Florence, but In 1302 a factional 
revolution drove him into exile, w^ere he remamed for the rest of 
his life. He had belonged to the anti-papal faction, and could never 
forgive the popes for helping to bring about his banishment. 

Petrarch U31H-13741, another Florentine who spent his life 
in exlie, like Dante wrote sonnet sequences in praise of a fair lady 
whom he scarcely knew, Laura. Bin sonnets are more sensuous, 
a nd , despite the fad that Petrarch was in Holy Orders, less reli¬ 
gious than Dante's. Perhaps for these very reasons we can more 
easily understand and admire his sonnets. They were widely imi¬ 
tated by Uter poets, and established the sonnet as an enduring liter¬ 
ary form. In Uter life Petrarch professed disdain for the vernacular, 
and devoted himself to a study and criticism of the Literary works of 
pagan Latin writers. He thus became one Of the earliest humanists, 
l.e., men who preferred to study things human rather than divine, litera¬ 
ture rather than theology. In his munerous Latin works, Petrarch 
tried to model his style on Cicero and Seneca; and as others followed 
him in this pursuit, the living language of medieval Latin gradually 
fell into disrepute, and Latin became what it is today, a dead language, 
bound by very strict and complex grammatical rules and with a llm* 
lied vocabulary. 

Petrarch was driven always by a consuming desire for fame 
and was Intensely conscious of his own individuality - two charac¬ 
teristics of later figures of the Italian renaissance. Yet at the same 
time he could never entirely escape from belief in the Christian vir^ 
tues of humility and selflessness. Frequently he reproached him¬ 
self with sins and shortcomings. Thus he may be considered as a 
transitional figure between medieval and renaissance points of view. 

The same may be said of Petrarch’s contemporary, Giovanni Boc¬ 
caccio (1313-1375). Despite the fact that his fame rests on the 
Decameron - a collection of quite irreligious but amusing and fre- 
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qaently bawd? stories - Boccaccio "was much troubled an am¬ 
bivalent attitude toward Christianity and in his old age, seriously 
thought q 1 entering a monastery. 

Later Italian poets did not equal Dante and Petrarch hi vernacu¬ 
lar composition; instead humanlsUc study attracted a growing num¬ 
ber of enthusiasts. An Impassioned search for new manuscripts of 
classic authors was initiated. After about the middle of the ISth 
century, tmowlec^e of Greek became common among Italian scholars, 
and the works of Greek literature were rediscovered as Latin litera¬ 
ture had been earlier. 

New schools for the study of humanistic titeracure were estab¬ 
lished in several Italian towns; and a good humanistic education 
came to be a prerequisite for service not only in the government of 
a city like Florence, but even in the papal chancery itself. Scholar¬ 
ship was held in high honor by rich merchants and princes. Many 
humanists lived on pensions supplied by such men, and some of the 
popes distinguiahed themselves as patrons of scholars, poets and 
artists, despite the Irreligious quality o< much of their work. 

Admiration for the worlm of pagan literature helped to weaken 
the Cbristian feeling of many humanists. Some of them invoked the 
pagan gods In their writings, in imitation of Vergil and Homer. A 
few abandoned Christianity entirely, professed their irreligion and 
criticized the Church and its officials in bitter terms. The most 
famous of the humanists who openly broke with Christian tradition 
was Lorenzo Valla (1406-1457>. By a scholarly criticism of the 
Donation of Constantine he proved that document to be a forgery. He 
also denied apostolic authorship of the Apostles* Creed, and regarded 
the Bible as a work of purely human authorship. 

A similar critical and worldly spirit is evidenced in the writings 
of Niceolo MachiavelU f 14 69-1527). He was well educated in the 
humanist tradition, and entered upon a political career In Florence, 
but a revolutioji put him out of office and forced his retirement from 
the city. During the rest of his life Machiavelil spend his time read¬ 
ing the Latin classics and mulling over current ftaiian political 
events in their light. The results of his reflections were embodied 
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In A book oJ Discourses oit Livy, and in the more tamoiis Prince . 

In addUIon he wrote a History of Florence and a email book on the 
Art of War , Machiarelli’s poUtical reflections bear a certain analo¬ 
gy to the effort of renaissance artists: to describe men as they are, 
not as they ought to be. Yet MachiavelU was a stout Italian patriot, 
and hoped to see Italy strong and united, able to face France and 
Spain on equal terms. 

(b) Art. The weakening of Christian attitudes and feelings 
which can be detected in Itali an literary development was also re¬ 
flected In the history of art. At the beginning of the 14th century, 
Giotto (c. 1276-1330) painted with surpassing skill in a fully Chris¬ 
tian spirit. Less than two centuries later, admiration for classical 
art and literature, coupled with a more sensuous interest In the 
world around him, led Alessandro Botticelli (1444-15ID) to paint 
his fomous Birth of Venus. Anyone who looks first at Giotto*s series 
of frescoes depicting the life of Christ, and then turns to Botticelli's 
masterpiece, cannot miss the transformation, which had come over 
Italian minds during the interval. 

The technique of painting made rapid progress daring the renais¬ 
sance. In general, renaissance painters strove to achieve accuracy 
above all else. Giotto marks a stage in this effort, for his figures 
are more life-like than those of earlier painters. Tommaso Guidl 
Masaccio (1401-1423) Introduced the use of shading to suggest 
three-dimensionality in his figures; and about 1435 Leon Battista 
Alberti (1404-1472) first described a method for calculating per¬ 
spective mathematically. Therewith a new technique for organizing 
a picture became possible. Later painters experimented extensive¬ 
ly and enthusiastically with linear perspective, and also studied 
aerial perspective <- that is, the use of color variations, shadow and 
blurring to suggest distance. To improve the accuracy of their paint¬ 
ing, some artists studied anatomy, botany and physics. Leonardo da 
Vinci (1452-1519) Is the most famous such artist-scientist. Bis 
Notebooks contain a multitude of suggestions and ideas for technical 
Inventions and scientific experiments in addition to matters more 
closely related to the problems of painting. 
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Altnuri photQgtaph 

Botticelli, Birth of Vatius 

This picture was painted about 1405, at a time when the Italian Renaissance had reached full flower. 














Andemn photograph 


Mtchetangelo, Moses 

This statue, carved between 1513 and 151d, forms part of the 
decoration of the tomb of Pope Julius H In Rome. 
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Like humaniBUc scholars, artists were held In high respect 
during the Italian renaissance. Rich patrons su(qiorted them, and 
cities, churches* monasteries commissioned special works. The 
popes tn Rome and the Medici family in Florence were perhaps the 
most lavish and tasteful art patrons of the age. 

It should be pointed out that the apex of Italian renaissance 
painting came at the very end of the 15th century and during the 
16th with such men as Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael {1483-1520), 
Michelangelo (1415-1564) and Titian (1471-1516). In this* as In 
other fields* the periodlaation adopted in this Handbook falls to fit 
comfortably. 

While pj j lnfl n g was perhaps the most brlUiant branch of renais¬ 
sance art, new stylee of sculpture and architecture also developed. 
Andrea Pisano (c. 1270-1348) and Lorenao Ghiberti (1378-1455) 
both worked on elaborately modeLied bronze doors for the baptistry 
of Florence. Their work showed litUe direct imitation of ancient 
models. Donatello (1306-1466) however, revived the classical idea 
of statuary on a pedestal mdependeni of architectural setting, and 
in his later work definitely imitated Roman models, even to the 
point of clothing an ttalta n condottiere in Roman armour. The 
classic influence was equally manifest in the work of later renais¬ 
sance sculptors* of whom Michelangelo was perhaps the greatest. 

Renaissance architects developed a new style, based on Roman 
motifs. Palatial private dwellings, churches and public buildings 
alike were built with classic colonnades and pilasters. The use of 
domes became especially characteristic of renaissance public build¬ 
ing. The earliest example was the dome of the cathedral of Florence, 
planned by Filippo Brunelleschi (1377-1446); the largest and most 
magnificent was that of St. Peter's in Rome, which was planned by 
Lazzari Bramante (c. 1444-1514) and Michelangelo. 

(c) Science and philosophy. The close connection between art 
and natural science In the mind of a man such as Leonardo da Vinci 
has already been mentioned. The emjdiasis which artists put upon 
fresh ami minute observation certainty helped to free Inquiring minds 
from excessive reverence for written authorities; yet in general no 
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great advances in sclentUlc theory were made fay Italians until after 
the renaissance had passed its peak. 

in philosophy, a number of scholars eagerly espoused Platonism 
and Neo-Platontsm, partly, at least, tn reaction to the predominance 
of Arlstotelianism among their medieval predecessors. The principal 
center of philosophic study was at Florence, where the Medici family 
founded the Florentine Academy In tmitation of Plato's Academy. 

(d) The Renaissance ideal. With the Italian renaissance a new 
ideal of human perfection began to arise. Men came to value life in 
the world, and to glory in it. lodividuai fame and distinction be¬ 
came a goal to be striven for, perhaps above all else; versatility 
and grace of mind and body were cultivated while specialisation was 
accounted beneath the full dignity of man. It was an ideal which re¬ 
quired leisure for its approximatlim and cimsequently an aristocratic 
one, though the aristocracy was not one of birth so much as of talent 
and of money. 

A book which well reflects the renaissance Ideal is The Courtier 
by Baldassare Castigllone (1478-1529). It Is a book of manners, de¬ 
scribing the talents and accomplishments which a man should pos¬ 
sess. Castlgllone emphasised the value of a humanistic education, 
a ready wit, a strong ajid graceful body, and a diplomatic tongue 
skilled to say the right thing to the right person at the right time. 

As a sort of Emily Post, this book and others like It helped to shape 
the character of court life and courtly manners both in Italy and 
elsewhere in Europe for several centuries to come. 

(2) Culture of Rorthem £!urope. Italian cultural leadership 
was acknowledged by men throughout Europe by the end of the ISth 
century. Prior to that time, Italian influence had been only sporadic. 
Tet even at the height of the Influence of the Italian renaissance, 
the culture of the rest of Europe retained a somewhat different 
timbre. The revival of classical antiquity never penetrated as fully 
as it did in Italy; and the Christian impress and religious interest 
Inherited from earlier ages remained correspondingly stronger. 

(a) Literature. The 14th century marks an important stage 
in the development of both English and French as literary languages. 
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[n England, until the 14th centunr the feudal classes generally spoke 
Korman-French^ triille humbler persons spoke varioua dialects de¬ 
veloped from the Germanic tongues of the Angles and Saxons. As 
time passed, a grachial amalgamation took place between French 
and Germanic speech until a uew language, English, was formed. 

* Yet there remained wide variations, depending on locality and so¬ 
cial class. 

Two well known writers of the century Illustrate this divergence. 
William Langland, whose dates and career are both uncertain, wrote 
Piers Plowmaji in the 14th century. The poem Is cast In the form 
of a dream allegory, and is notable among medieval works of litera¬ 
ture for its sympathy for the hard lot of the peasants and for the 
lower classes generally. The language of Piers Plowman is equally 
interesting. Its verse form derived from Anglo-Saxon alliterative 
models, and the diction shows relatively Utile admixture oi French 
and Latin. 

Geoffrey Chaucer (c. 1340-1400), on the other hand, shows 
clearly the Interpenetration of French, Latin and Anglo-Saxon ele¬ 
ments in his grammar and diction. He was a Londoner, son of a 
prosperous wine merchant and a minor figure in the royal bureauc¬ 
racy, who, as part of his official duty, went on diplomatic miseions 
to France, the Low Countries and Italy. Thus he came to be familiar 
with the culture of these countries, and made numerous translations 
into English from French and Italian works of literature. Bis mas¬ 
terpiece, the Canterbury Tales , reflects Chaucer's wide culture, 
for it consists of a collection of tales In verse, many of which were 
borrowed (and transformed) from Boccaccio and other continental 
writers. The freshness and vigor of Chaucer^s language, his evi¬ 
dent )oy in the bright world around, and his unforgettable pen por¬ 
traits of the pilgrims on their way to Canterbury In the Prologue , 
make his poem one of the great works of English literature. 

The translation of the Bible into English, carried through under 
the sponsorship of John Wiclif (see p. 390), foreshadowed the state¬ 
liness and vigor of the later King James version, which was, in fact, 
partly modelled on the Wiclif Bible. 
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!a France the dialed nf Parifi began to asaert Itself as the 
language of literature* The l3frlc poet,, Francois Villon (1431* 
c. 1489), one of the first Parisian bohemians, wrote In a some¬ 
times huntoroua, sometimeH plaintive vein of his reckless and 
violent life. His verse la reminiscent of the Goliardlc verse of 
earlier centuries, hut the fact that he wrote in French rather than 
in Latin may be taken as an mdea of the progress of the vernacu¬ 
lar. 

In Germany and other European (Mjnntrles no literary figures 
of first rank arose in the 14th century. In the 15th century, how¬ 
ever, humanism penetrated from Italy into northern Europe and 
found an especially fertile field in the German cities of the Shine- 
land an d In the Low Countries. 

(b) An, Gothic conatructton continued to be elaborated In 
northern Europe, and indeed many of the greatest cathedrals were 
not finally completed until the 14ih or 154h centuries. In addition, 
a monumeidal secular architecture in modified Gothic style was 
employed for the construction of city halls and similar buildings 
In prosperous towns such as Bruges and Ghent. 

Painting, as in Italy, look on stature as one of the major arts, 
particularly in Flanders, where the brothers Hubert (c. 1370-1426} 
and Jan van Eyck (e. 1385-1440) painted with a meticulous and 
charming attention to detail. Roger van der Weyden (c. 1400-1464) 
and Hana Memllng (e. 1430-1494) carried on the tradition of the 
Van Eycks, and were particularly successful in portraiture and 
interior scenes. None of the weakening of Christian piety, which 
can be detected in Italian painting of the century, was manifest in 
the work of the Flemish painters; and indeed, Italian painting had 
little influence In Flanders until the l6Ui century. 

(c) Thought. Scholasticism did not come to an end with the 
13th century. Long after logic chopping became the butt of Italian 
humanists, the study of theology and law remained the staple of 
university education and the prerequisite of an ecclesiastical 
Career. Two English Franciscans, iXins Scotus (c, 1270-1306) 
and William of Ockham (c. 1300-1349) were the leading figures 
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Natlcital GalLflry^ Loodoft fdiaiosrapli 


A Flemish Interior o! the 19th Century 

Thts portrait of ]&« Arnolfint and his wUe was painted by Jan iran 
Eyck In 1434, 
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of a new scholasticism which chaitoriged the miooaliein of Aquinas * 
doubting the pow&r of intellect to reach the inithia of theolngy- The 
result was a widening of the ■disttnctlcifi, already made by Aquinas^ 
between theolo^Ey on the one hand and science and philosophy on the 
other. William of Ockham also became a prominent opponent of 
papal clatms to political power* and helped to promote the conciliar 
movement. 

(d) Religion. The degradation of the papacy In the 14lh cen¬ 
tury and the prevalence of corruption throughout the Chiirch obvious¬ 
ly created new problems for serious and devout Christians. Three 
major intellectual moveinents took their rise as reaction against 
these conditions^ conciliar ism * mysticism i and Christian humanism. 

The political failure of conciliarisni has already been sketched* 
(pp, 391-92) but in apiie of its mabllity to reform the Churchy the 
Tnovement stimulated a number of significant books of political 
theory . The anti-papal political writings of Dante and WitJiaiii Ock¬ 
ham have already been mentioned. Another notable pair were Mar- 
Biglio of Padua (1270-1542) and John of Jandun (d. 1328)| lx>th ex¬ 
professors of the University of ParlSt who collaborated to write 
Defensor Pads (Defender of Ihs Peace), This book, has become 
famous as one of the earliest statements of a thoroughgoing theory 
of representative government* The authors argued that sovereignty 
could arise legitimately only from a delegation of powers made to 
a ruler by elected representatives of the general population. Theirs 
was notf however, a democratic theory* since they considered that 
representatives were naturally designated by their high birth and 
wealth. 

Such theori^ng both reflected and helped to support the de- 
velopm^t of national representative Institutions, although it should 
be pointed out that only the English Parliament long survived as a 
signitleant element in poUtlcai life, and Its roots were far more 
tn feudal and tax relationships than in bookish thrarles. Bookish- 
nes 5 was indeed one of the serious weaknesses of die whole con¬ 
ciliar moveirteni* When theory Impinged on practical politics^ aa 
it did at the councils of Constance and Basel, university professors 
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played 3 Leading, bot In Lhe long run^ ineffective partn Most notable 
among them was Jean Gerson (1362-1428), chancellor of the Unl- 
veraLty of Paris and one of the moving spirits of the Council of 
Constance. 

Mysticism, too> developed nev pTomlnente Ln the 14th and 15th 
centurieSi especially in Germany and the Lrfjw CoanirieB^ Meiater 
Eckhardt (c. 1260-1327), Thonrsas i Kempis (£. 13S0-147l)| and 
many other devout and pious men strove by contemplation to rise 
to communion with God. The tmitaiion of Christ edited by Thomas 
h Kempis, a book of private devotions and contemplaGoni was and 
remains one of the most popular books of religion ever written. 

This and simitar books helped to extend the Ideas of the mystics 
among both clergy and laity* A semi-monastic order, the Brethren 
of the Common Life, vras established in the Low Countries bi the 
I4th cenlury. Through their schools and efforts at Intenalficatton 
of religious experience the Brethren did much to spread mystical 
piety and humanistic learning through a wide circle, especially in 
the Dutch provinces. 

Following the failure of conciUarlsm to secure a reform of 
the Church, Intellectual ieaderahlLp passed from the universities 
to individual scholars who were deeply iuiluenced by the humanism 
which had meanwhile developed in Italy, Men such as Jacques 
LeFevre d* Staples 1450-1537)1. John Reuchlin (1455-1523), 

Thomas More (147B-1535) and, most influential of allf Deslderius 
Erasmus (q, 1466-1536) were ardent students of the classics; but 
they differed from many of the Italian huDnanlsts in their continuing 
concern with religion^ Through numerous books, disseminated wide¬ 
ly by means of the printing presa^ they criticized the follies, super¬ 
stitions and abuses which had grown up around the Church- Eras¬ 
mus prepared a carefully coilated Greek text of the New Testament * 
The result of his work was to cast dmiht upon the accuracy of St. 
Jerome's t^tin translalton of the Bible {The Vulgate), which had so 
long served as the fundamenl ol theology and canon law. In learned 
notes on the text, Erasmus ioolc jains to attack a number of 
medieval Interpretations of the Scripture which he regarded as 
erroneous. 
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ConclUariflm, mysticism and Christian humanism all three 
contributed in their various ways to the Protestant reformation: 
conclllarism by attacking the papal monarchy and Insisting upon 
the active role of laymen as well as ecclesiastics In matters of 
Church government; mysticism by emphasizing the possibility of 
individual approach to God without the mediation of priests; and 
humanism by a rationalistic and often biting criticism of persistent 
abuses In the Church, A vague discontent with the Church was cer¬ 
tainly rile; and when the re-united papacy returned to Rome, be¬ 
came entangled In Italian poUtics, and failed to take reform serious¬ 
ly, the way was prepared for Luther's personality to bring the latent 
discontent to a boU. 

(e) Natural science. The exploration of far parts of the 
world was accompanied by an expansion of knowledge of geography, 
botany, and zoology. Cartography made very considerable progress, 
so that fairly accurate maps of the Mediterranean and other much 
travelled seas came into existence. The rotundity of the earth was 
admitted long before Columbus; although most men believed the 
size of the earth to be much smaller than was the case. 

Astrology and alchemy continued to be studied, with a constant 
Improvement in technhjueB for measurement, location, manipula¬ 
tion, and description of stars and chemicals. At the University of 
Parts a school of jAyslcists modified some of the Ariatoteliaji doc¬ 
trines as to the nature of the world of motion and of space. But 
none of the Parisian doctors equalled the fame and enigmatic genius 
of Mcholis of Cusa (1401-1464), who adumbrated new concepts in 
mathematics, physics and astronomy which were to bear fruit only 
in later centuries. He emphasized the relallvlty of observer and 
observed and the paradoilcai union ol opposites in Infinity; but 
while some of his remarks may be interpreted as preparing the 
way for a Copemlcan view of the universe, Nicholas of Cusa did 
not himself make any specific and clear applications of his general 
(and predominantly mathematical and metaphysical) (K*lnclples to 
the physical world. 
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Chronological Table for Part HI, B, 


Revival of CivUlzatloa 

910 FoundAtion of Cluny, 


911 

End Oif Carolingian dynasty in Germany, 

911 

Normandy granted to Normans nnder Hrolf. 

919-1024 

Saxon dynasty in Germany. 

936-973 

Otto 1, king of Germany. 

955 

Otto defeated Hungarians at Lechfeld. 

-962 

Otto I crowned Roman Emperor. 

987 

End of Caroilngian dynasty in France; 

Hugh Capet, first king otf Capetian dynasty 
(067-1328). 

1016-1035 

Canute king of Denmark and England. 

1024-1125 

Salian dynasty in Germany. 


The High Middle Ages 

1056-IIQB Henry IV, German king and emperor. 


1059 

Synod of the i-ateran; establishment of 
College of Cardinals- 

1059 

Papal alliance with Normans of Apulia and 
Calabria. 

•1066 

Battle of ftastings; Norman conquest of 
England- 

1073-1085 

Pope Gregory VH (Ulldebrand). 

•1077 

Penance of Henry IV at Canossa. 

1091 

Norman conquest of Sicily completed* 

•1096-1099 

First Crusade, 

1122 

Concordat of Worms* 

1138-1254 

Hahenstauien dynasty in Germany, 
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1142 

Death of Abelard (b. 1079). 

1147>1149 

Second CrUGade. 

11S2-1190 

Frederick EarbarosBa, German king and 

emperor. 

1153 

Death of Bernard of Clairvana (b. 1090). 

1154-1399 

House of PUntagenet (Angevin) in England. 

1154-1199 

Henry U, king of England. 

1192-1227 

Genghin Khan, Mongol ruler. 

1170 

Death of Thomas Becket, 

1176 

Battle of Legnano. 

U80-1223 

Philip Augoatus, king of France. 

1183 

Peace of ConBtance between Frederick 

Bar bar ossa and the Lombard cities. 

1109-1109 

Richard t, Coeur de Lion, king of England, 

1189-1102 

Third Crusade (Frederick Barbaroasa, 
Richard 1, Philip Augustus). 

1100-1197 

Henry VI, German king and emperor. 

*1198-1216 

Pope Innocent m. 

1199-1216 

John king of England. 

1202-1204 

Fourth Crusade, 

1201-1261 

Latin Empire In Constantinople, 

1200-1213 

Albigenstan Crusade. 

1211-1250 

Frederick H, German king and emperor. 

1214 

Battle of Bouvines. 

*1215 

Magna Carta. 

1215 

Fourth Lateran Council, 

1221 

Death of St. Dominic (b. 1170). 

1226 

Death of St. Francis (b. 1102). 
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1226-mo 

Louis Dt, kingol France (Si. Louis), 

1228-1229 

Sixth Crusade (Frederick H). 

1229 

Beginning of Conc|uest of East PrusHia by 
Teutonic KnigtkiSv 

1231 

Privilege o| Worms (Regalia transferred 
to German princes). 

1241 

Battle of Liegnltz (in Silesia); farthest 
advance of Mongols into Europe, 


Waning of the MiddJe Ages 

1272-1307 Edward 1^ king of England, 


1273-1291 

Rudolpdi of Hapsburg, German king and 
emperor. 

1274 

Death St- Bonaventura lb. 12ZIJ» 

1274 

Death of St. Thomas Aquinas (b. 1225). 

1285-1314 

Philip IV the Fair, king of France, 

1291 

Fall of Acre (last Crusaders’ stronghold 
in Holy Land). 

1291 

Foundation of Swiss Confederation. 

■1294-1303 

Pope Boniface VIB, 

1295 

Model Parliament. 

1296 

Bull Clericia laicos. 

1302 

Bull Unam sanctum. 

1305-1378 

The popes In Avignon, 

1314 

Battle of Bannockburn; Scottish autonomy 

secured. 

1321 

Death of Dante Alighieri (b. 1265), 

1328 

End of Capetian dynasty in France; house 
of Valois 1326-1589. 

1338 

Death of Giotto (b. c. 1276), 
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1338-1453 

Hundred Years' War. 

1346 

Battle of Crecy. 

1347-1349 

Blade Death in EurO|;>e. 

1354 

Ottoman TUrks first invaded Ehirope, 

1350 

Golden Bui) defined eiectora) system for 
Empire. 

1356 

Battle of Poitiers. 

1374 

Death of Petrarch {h. 1304). 

13T8-1415 

The Great Schism; rival popes In Avignon 
and Rome. 

1381 

Peasants* Revolt to England. 

1384 

Death of John Wicllf. 

1399-1460 

House of Lancaster In England. 

1400 

Death of Chaucer (b, ea, 1340}, 

1405 

Death of Tamerlane (Tlmtir) (b. 1309). 

1410 

Battle of Tannenberg; Poles defeated Teu¬ 
tonic Knights, 

1414-1417 

Council of Constance; reetoration of 
papacy to Rome. 

1415 

Hus burnt at the stake. 

1415 

Battle of Aginequrt. 

1431 

Joan of Arc burnt at the stake. 

1431-1449 

Council of Basel. 

1434 

Co&lmo de Medld got control of Florence, 

1438 

Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary first united 
under a Hapsburg ruler. 

•1453 

Conquest of Constantinople by the Ottoman 
Turks. 

1455-1485 

Wars of the Roses. 
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1456 

Bible printed by GuteidJiirg. 

|461>1485 

Bouse of York In England. 

H62-1505 

Ivan M, fhe Great, of Buaaia; threw off 
Mongol rale 1480. 

1477 

Burgundian possessloan divided between 
France and Austria. 

1479 

Aragon and CasGle united under Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 

1485-1603 

Houae of Tudor bi ElngLand^ 

I486 

Cape of Good Hope rounded by Portuguese 
explorers. 

1492-1503 

Pope Atexandler VI. 

1492 

Fall of Mooriah atronghold 

In Spain. 

•1492 

Discovery of America by Columbus. 

1494 

Invasion of Italy by Charles Vm of France- 

1497 

India reached by Vasco da Gama, 

1500 

Discovery of BraaLlian coast by Portuguese. 

1519 

Death of Leonardo da Vinci (b. 1452}. 

1520 

Death of Raphael (b. 1483), 

1527 

Death of MachlavetU (b, l469). 

1535 

Death of tbamas More (b. 1478). 

1536 

Death of Erasmus (b, c. 1466). 

1564 

Death of Michelangelo (b. 1475). 

1576 

Death of Titian (b, 1477), 
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C, The Modern World, 1500-preeent. 

The geographical discoveries, Uie dlffusLon of priniingt the 
rise of naiionai states^ and the breakup of the religious unity of 
Western Christendom worked great changes in the economic^ po¬ 
litical and intellectual life of Europe, In the eyes of most histo* 
rians these changes have Justified a distinction between medieval 
and modem European history^ Various dates have been proposed 
to mark the transition^ 1453 wl^n Constantlnaple was captured 
by the Turks and the Hundred Tears^ War came to an end; i4§2 
when Columbus discovered America; 1494 when the French Invaded 
Italy and initiated a long struggle for the control o£ that peninsula 
between France and Spaing 1517 when Luther nailed his 95 Theses 
to the door of the castle church In Wittenberg, ajid others. It should 
be needless to emphasiee that there was no definite break; that 
great movements such as the Renaissance, the Reformation, the 
rise of capitalism and of national states all had a history long be¬ 
fore 1509 and continued to operate as living forces Long afterward. 
Any date must needs be arburary, and the round number, 1500, 
seems as good as any. 

1. Reformation and religious wars^ I509-166Q. 


a, Expansion of Europe.. * .Page 427 

b. Economic developments ^ ^ , 429 

U Economic impact of the 

discoveries ^ . 439 

2) Development of capitalism , , * . . 431 

3) Technology ^ 434 

c* Politics and rellgloii * , , ^ ... . 435 

1) The Empire of Charles V 435 

2) Religious reformation 439 

(a) Introduction *.....**** 43S 

(bj Lutheranism 439 

(e) Calvin and the Reformed 

Churches , 444 


(d) The Anglican Church „ . , 447 
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{ej Radical Proiestatit sects - * 448 

([J Roman Catholic reform . * . 440 

3) Ret^ious and dynastic wars h • • • 453 

4) Internal political development oi 

the leading European states . . . 458 

(a} Continental stales-- . - 458 

(b) The Puritan Revolution In 

England 462 

d. Culture.470 

1) General trends - 470 

3} Literature ..* ■ 472 

31 Art.-.474 

41 Music. 475 

5) Natural Science .475 

61 Religious Thought . ..478 

7) Philosophy , .. 479 

« « • * 4 

a. EipassiOM of Europe. 

Following the voyageB of Vasro i3a and Christopher 

Columbus, European sailors and soldiers rapidly explored the new 
realms which had so guddenly been opened to them. In the Ameri¬ 
cas, Vasco NoHex de Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean by cross¬ 
ing the Isthmus of Panama in 1513; and between 1519 and 1522, 
ships commanded by Fernando Magellan set out from Spain, rounded 
Cape Horn, and sailed home across the Pacillc and Indian oceans, 
thus circumnavigating the globe for the Orst time. These dlscov- 
ertes were soon followed by conquest. Under the command of Her¬ 
nando Cortez a small body of Spanish soldiers subdued the Aztec 
state In Mexico (1518-1521); and eleven years later Francisco 
Pizarro duplicated the feat by conquering the Incas of Peru. 

Upon Columbus' return from his voyage to America, a quarrel 
broke out between Portugal and Spain, for the Portuguese thought 
that Columbus had been poaching on their special preserves. The 
matter was brought before the pope, who suggested a division of the 
world between the two powers; and In 1494 a treaty between Spain 
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and Portugal speciJled that the meridian 370 leagues west ot the 
Cape Verde islands would divide their respective spheres. This 
settlement gave all of the American continents to Spain except for 
a part ot Br&xil, and assigned the Far East to the Portuguese. 

Other European countries were excluded, and the Spanish and 
Portuguese made every effort to enforce their monopoly. 

In the For East the Portuguese were os active as were the 
Spanish in the New World. They set up trading stations in India; 
pressed eastward to the spice islands (East Indies} and into the 
Pacific, where they met the Spanish In the Phillpiilaes (discovered 
by Magellan}. The Portuguese reached China in 1S13| when the 
first ship pit in at Canton, and by 1557 they had forced the Chinese 
empire to authorise regular trade and to cede them Macao, a penin¬ 
sula near Canton. Northern Austraiia was discovered early in the 
16th century, and Japan was first visited by Portuguese ships in 
1542. 

Other European countries were attracted by the wonderful 
wealth which these discoveries brought Spanish and Portuguese 
traders and adventurers, and tried to win a share lor themselves. 

In 1497 an English expedilion discovered Cape Breton island, and 
In 1634 Jacques Cartier explored the Gull of St, Lawrence on be¬ 
half of the French. But these northern lands were not very attrac¬ 
tive, Gold could not be found, and for many years the English were 
only interested in finding a passage to the Far East through the 
Arctic north of Canada. Not until 1607 was the first successful 
English colony in Virginia undertaken, and in the following year 
the French began their settlement of Canada. The gradual success 
of these colonies, especially the English ones, established a new 
type of European expansion. Instead of exploiting native inhabitants 
(as did the Spanish and Portuguese}, the English and French estab¬ 
lished a modified replica of European society in the New World at 
the cost of the gradual destruction of native society. 

The Dutch, too, entered relatively late onto the imperialist 
scene, but la the first half of the nth century they were able to 
force their way into the Far East, displacing the Portuguese from 
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the most lucrative trading regions. Dutch activity In the New 
World (New York} and In the Caribbean was also considerable. 
Together with English pirates, slave traders and privateers they 
made great inroads upon Spanish conwnerce and compeUed the 
Spaniards to fortify and defend their American coastline. 

Thus in an amaiingly short time Europeans were able to ex 
piore most of the world and seme tor themselves trading privileges 
in areas where they were not able or did not trouble to impose their 
political rule. The improvements developed by Europeans in navi¬ 
gation and military technique during earlier centuries made this 
rapid expansion possible. The expansion also demanded a spirit 
of daring endurance and reckless adventure which Europeans mani¬ 
fested abundantly. Their success initiated an toteruction between 
European civiUaatlon and the civilisations and cultures of aU the 
rest of the world which has been and remains one of the peculiar 
marks of modem times. 

b. Economic developments. 

1) The economic Impact of the discoveries. One consequence 
for Europe of the discoveries and conquests of the early 16th cen¬ 
tury was a great Influx of precious metals. Vast amounts of gold 
and silver were plundered from the Aztecs and Incas; and large 
scale mining enterprise was speedily organized by the Spaniards 
to keep the stream of precious metals flowing. The sudden increase 
in the amount of precious metal in circulation devalued gold and 
silver In all Europe, and correspondingly raised prices. 

The resulting Inflailon severely wrenched established and 
customary economic relationships. As prices rose, persons whooe 
income wae more or less fixed Inevitably suffered; and, as it hap¬ 
pened, the most important class which was so circumstanced was 
the landed nobility. Renta and dues had largely been converted to 
fixed money paymente during earlier centuries; and the landed 
nobles now found their old income losing much of its purchasing 
power. Wage earners also suffered, for, as usual, wages lagged 
behind rising prices. Trading and manufacturing capitalists profited 
most. They were able to Increase their wealth vastly, benefiting by 
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rlsUtg prices, expanding markets overseas, and tbe develapmetd 
0 / new ia£tes for tropica) and American goods (e.g,i tea and totiacco) 
among Europeans. Thus the discoveries worked to improve the sia- 
tus of the bourgeoisie in general, and the upper bourgeoisie in par¬ 
ticular. Bourgeois gala was feudal toss; and the weakening of the 
economic power of the feudal nobility helped to prepare the way for 
the establishment of absolute monarchy in most European states. 

The development of overseas trade also displaced the economic 
center of Europe, The Italian cities, which had occupied a strategic 
place as middlemen between west and east during earlier centuries, 
were now cut off from the main lines of trade. The Portuguese (and 
iater the Dutch) tapped the trade with India, China and the splee 
islands at its source, thus cutting the age-old route up the Persian 
Gulf or Red Sea and overland to the eastern Mediterranean coast. 

In consequence, a reiatlve economic decay of the Italian cities set 
in, although for a time Italian bankers remained Influential owing to 
the earlier accumuiation of capital in the peninsula. 

Spain and Portugal were not, as might have been expected, the 
principal beneficiaries of the new wealth. Lisbon, Cadiz and other 
ports of the Iberian peninsula did Indeed become great entrepots for 
the trade of all the world; but it was Dutch and, to a lesser degree, 
English and French merchants who distributed the products of the 
East and of America to the European continent. European goods, 
which were needed to support the new imperial ventures and to pro¬ 
vide the means of trade with such politically Independent parts as 
China and India, were also produced mainly tn northern Europe. 

Actuaily, the great stores of gold and silver that flooded into 
Spain worked economic damage in the long run. Prices rose more 
in Spain than elsewhere; moreover a large proportion of the precious 
metal came into the hands of the government, and was used to sup¬ 
port a fleet and army abroad. The glorious opportunities offered by 
the plunder and administration of the New World, and by mercenary 
service in the royal army in Europe, helped to divert Spanish ener¬ 
gies from commercial and industrial pursuits, so thal Spain lagged 
behind other parts of Europe in the development of industry, and, for 
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all her gold, became fay degrees relatively itnproductive and there¬ 
fore poor in comparison with die economically more progressive 
societies of northern Europe. 

2) The development of capitalism. New opportunities (or 
overseas trade were opportunities only for mea with sufficient 
money to equip ships for a long voyage. Thus full exploitation of 
the new economic possibilities required the assemblage of relative¬ 
ly targe masses of capital* Some Individuai merchants were suf- 
(icientiy wealthy to be able to engage in such enterprise as individ¬ 
uals; bul the custom of pooling capital among a number of partners, 
which had been common in the Middle Ages, was usually preferred, 
since a man with shares Ln twenty different ships was less likely to 
lose everything from shipwreck or a disastrous voyage than if he 
had used the same sum of money to equip a single vessel. At first 
such partnerships were usually formed for a single voyage and were 
dissolved upon its completion; later the associations became more 
permanent, until eventually Joint stock companies arose and speedily 
came to dominate overseas trade. 

The companies had several advantages over private ventures 
and partnerships. Often a Joint stock company was able to secure 
special rights from its home government, and indeed it became 
usual for governments to grant monopolies of trade in a given region 
to companies formed for the purpose. Thus in England companies 
for trade with Russia (The Muscovy Company), the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean (The Levant Company), the Far East (The India Company), 
America (The Merchant Adventurers of Virginia) and others were 
granted royal patents of monopoly In their respective spheres during 
the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Two other advantages of joint stock companies ^ould be men¬ 
tioned. First, the small savings of numerous Individuals could be 
mobilized to support overseas trading ventures through the device 
of negotiable stock. This meant that the scale of European opera¬ 
tions in the far corners of the world could be raised to a far higher 
level than would have been the case if only men who had the personal 
knowledge and skill required to conduct long range trade had supplied 
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capltiii to tho ventures. Second^ the log^l perm^otxco at the com¬ 
panies made It possible for them to undertake large scale and long 
range projects for facUitaling trade. The Dutch East India Company, 
organlaed in 1602, was a pioneer in this line. It speedily became 
very prosperous, and took on many of the ronGUons of gqvermnenl 
in the East Indies, where governors, armed merchant vessels and 
even armies sent out by the Company were able to displace the 
Portnguese from the Far East during the early part of the 17th 
century. 

In other spheres of economic activity, capitalism had a less 
free field. The medieval gild organization of industry remained in 
existence in nearly all towns, and gUd regulations designed to pre¬ 
vent the concentration of control in a few hands obstructed the free 
development of capitalist industry, Kevertheless, individual men of 
wealth made constant Inroads; the domestic system of industry be¬ 
came more common; and some branches, especially mini ng (where 
large amounts of capital were necessary for the construction and 
maintenance of mines) became predominantly capitalistic in their 
organization. 

Agriculture was the stron^old of the older economic order. In 
most of Europe manorial organization remained much as It had for 
centuries. Serfdom became unusual In the west as landlords com¬ 
muted services and dues in kind into money payments, although in 
backward districts serfs continued to exist. Relics of old obligations 
remained everywhere In the form of various and sometimes burden¬ 
some payments which the peasant farmers owed to their landlords. 

In eastern Europe, however, serfdom remained in full operallon; 
and in countries such as Hussta and Rumania, serfdom anaiogous 
to, though not identical with, the serfdom of western Europe was 
extended and consolidated during the 16th and 17th centuries. 

But even in agriculture, capitalistic enterprise made some 
headway. In England, for example, a number of landlords enclosed 
the fields, t.e,, built fences and drove the peasants off the land in 
order to convert Jt to sheep pasture. The reason for this was that 
the demand for wool Increased steadily untU it became possible 
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to maJce more moaey by raiBlng abeep than by raising grain and 
other crops. In some other parts of Europe etmUar changes occur¬ 
red,. but on a small scale. Even in England enclosures affected only 
a small proportion of the cultivated land prior to the 18th century. 

Banking continued to develop in importance and scale of opera¬ 
tion. Italian txankers gradually lost their pre-eminence, and by the 
middle of the I7th century Holland had taken the place formerly oc¬ 
cupied try Italy as the princtpai banking center. Commercial and 
industrial loans attracted more and more capital, while loans to 
governments and IcingB (which had absorbed a very targe proportion 
of banking capital in the Middle Ages}, became relatively, though 
not absolutely, less importanl. This meant, in effect, that economi¬ 
cally productive use of capital became more widespread. With this 
transformation, the social stigma which had been attached to the 
talcin g of interest In the Middle Ages lost its basis in economic facts. 
Capitalism more and more became an engine for the eicpanslon and 
increase of wealth. 

Relations between the states of Europe and capitalists became 
very close. Governments depended on bankers for loans; govern¬ 
ments also granted concessions, monopolies and special privileges 
to various trading and industrial enterprises. Yet the state did not 
always favor the rising capitalist class. Efforts were made to pro¬ 
tect the poor by governmental action. In England, for example, 
Queen Eliaabeth's government enacted a poor law which required 
local parishes to support indigent persons by special taxes, and 
wages were regulated In the hope of maintaining some sort of bal¬ 
ance between social classes. 

Nevertheless, merchants and capitatlets were the ones who 
benefited most from governmental policies. Most European states 
strove to Increase the national wealth by fostering trade and ship¬ 
ping. Efforts were made to Insure a favorable balance of trade, so 
that bullion would accumulate within the country where It could 
serve as liquid capital for the support of warlike and other enter¬ 
prises. Real wealth and the possession of gold were often confused, 
and government regulations were frequently designed to assure a 
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majcimum accumulation of preciauE meul. 

By degrees the regulation of economic activity passed from 
local city governments to royal, nation-wide govemmenls. This 
enlarged the effective economic units, and removed or circumvented 
numerous restricting regulations which had been inherited from 
medieval gilds and towns. The change also acted to strengthen the 
national governments enormously, bringing royal officials into mti- 
mate and important contact with large groups of the population. 
Similarly, nation-wide regulation gave a much larger scope to capi¬ 
talists, who became more consciously than ever the most active 
supporters of royal power. Only in Elngiand toward the end of the 
period here under eonsJderatian did conflict between the bourgeoisie 
and the royal government begin to manifest itself; elsewhere in 
Europe monarchs were generally able to establish absolute rule 
with the moral and financial support of the commercial and capi¬ 
talist classes. 

Regulation of the economy by national governments according 
to the principles here suggested is called mercantilism. As time 
passed, regutatlDUE increased in number and complexity, and some¬ 
times hindered rather than helped economic development. This 
phenomenon, however, became significant only in the 18th century. 

3) Technology, During the Ifith and eariy 17th centuries the 
beginnings of an extremely fruitful interaction between scientific 
theory and technological practice began to manifest itself, Gerard 
Mercator (1512-15^4), lor example, developed a maUiematica] eye- 
tern for map projection which made great circle sea routes appear 
as straight Hoes - a great convenience to navigators; the fore of 
mining and metallurgy was syatematicaliy gathered together by a 
German scholar who called himself Agricola (HBO-ISSO); and both 
Optical tenses and optical theory were greatly improved so that the 
invention of such instruments as the microscope and the telescope 
became possible. 

In the sphere of military technology, guns and gunpowder gradu¬ 
ally came into their own, Naval strategy came to depend on cannon¬ 
ades and upon manoeverlng to make cannon fire maximally effective. 
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On land* musketry firing by volleys was introduced as an effective 
military arm by the Swedish king, Gustavus AdoiphuSi during the 
Thirty Years' War (161S-1648). Shipbuilding and navigation im¬ 
proved with new and more accurate maps, studies of ocean currents 
and prevailing winds, larger and more seaworthy ships. The Dutch 
devised something close to mass production of ships, building them 
with standard parts and using mechanical devices such as wind- 
driven saw mills. Mining technology continued to tmprovei and the 
depth and slae of mines Increased, Coal mining, especially in Eng¬ 
land, where a shortage wood became serious in the 17th century, 
became important, but only where mines were located cloae to itavl- 
gabte water, for coaJ was too bulky to be transported overland for 
more than a few miles. Metallurgy, loo, developed a new scale of 
production. Forges were designed where catmon weighing several 
tons could be cast successfully. 

c. Politics and religion, 

1) The Empire of Charles V. At the opening of the t6th cen¬ 
tury strong national states had already developed in part of western 
Europe, particularly In Spain, France and England. As the century 
progressed, the power of these national governments constantly In¬ 
creased, and a new nation, the Dutch, appeared as a major force on 
the political and economic scene. Yet much of Europe was not na¬ 
tionally organized. The sprawling territory of the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire was divided among hundreds of states; and the Italian peninsula 
was divided between more than a dozen ftilly tndependent govern¬ 
ments, The political history of the period from 15(H) to 1648 may 
be view'ed as a record of the enhancement of the power of national 
states at the expense of the European areas which were not nation- 
ully organized. 

Early In the I6th century, the major axis of European politics 
turned upon the rivalry between the Valois kings of France and the 
BapsburgSt whose scattered territories Included Austria, the Low 
Countries, Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain. Charles V. who came into 
this magnificent inheritance in ISIS, spent almost the whole of his 
reign at war with Prance. The major theater of warfare was Italy, 
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where the French were able to aBsemble shifting alliances aimed 
against the Hapsburg power. England managed to stand aside from 
the Valois-Bapsbiirg rtvalryi, and used (he respite to gather econom¬ 
ic strength. 

A second problem which constantly harassed Charles V was 
the threat of Ottoman encroachment on hts Austrian posaessions. 

The Turkish danger persuaded Charles, two years after hts acces¬ 
sion, to entrust his brother Ferdinand with the rule of Austria and 
neighboring lands. Ferdinand was only partially successful in re¬ 
sisting the Turks. They conquered nearly all of Hungary in 1526 
(Battle of Mohacs}. Three years later they besieged Vienna., but 
withdrew without capturing the city. The military strength of the 
Ottoman Turks was then at its height, and they remained undefeated 
by European arms until 1571 (LepantD). 

The Internal problems of Germany ranked third among the 
issues which Charles V faced; and even when jdartln Luther began 
to stir up religious excitement and was convicted of heresy, the 
Emperor was too tusy with hie other struggles to devote more than 
sporadic attention to the new problems which Lutheranism created 
in Germany. It was only whai the French and the Turks left him 
free that Charles V could think seriously of dealing with the Luth¬ 
eran movement and with the German princes who supported it. As 
It happened, no such moment came until after the Lutherans had be¬ 
come firmly established in many of the German stales. 

Yet in the light of history it appears that the movement initiated 
by Luther in 1517 was of at least equal Importance with the Haps- 
burg-Valois contest for supremacy In Italy, During the following 
hundred years and more politics were vastly complicated by reli¬ 
gious issues. To dynastic and natlonai rivalries, religious animosi¬ 
ties were added; and Europe came to be divided between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant states. The early political success of the 
Reformation depended In good part on the distraction which constant¬ 
ly drew the attention and effort of Emperor Charles V from the in¬ 
ternal and reUglottS affairs of Germany; U depended also on the 
peculiar political constitution of the Holy Roman Empire which left 
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almost complete sovereignty is the hinds ul numerous local princes 
and rulers. These political facts must be bom In mind when one 
tries to understand the early history of the Protestant movement. 

2} Religious reformation. 

a) Introduction. Agitation for reform of the Church was 
almost as old as Christianity. Throughout the Middle Ages devout 
sons of the Church had rivalled hereUcal sects In denouncing the 
abuses and venality of the clergy. During the 14th, 15th and early 
16th centuries the stream of criticism ran particularly strong; but 
the official hierarchy of the Church did little to meet the urUtcisms 
which were leveled against it by heretics such as Wicllf or by 
Christian humanists like Erasmus. Pent>up discontent thus found 
an explosive expression when a professor at an obscure German 
university, Martin Luther, boldly challenged the propriety of some 
of the Church's practices. Luther speedily enlarged the scope of 
his attack, and convinced himself and many others that the Church 
needed a thorough reformation which would restore it to the original 
purity of apostolic times. The religious excitement which Luther 
stirred up stimulated others to go far beyond him tn the radical 
character of the reforms which they advocated and practiced. 

Tet for nearly a generation efforts continued to be made to heal 
the breach which thus appeared in the unity of Western Christendom. 
The early reformers clung to the idea of a catholic (Le., universal) 
Church; and within the Roman Church a group of earnest men arose 
who hoped by diplomacy both to reform the Church and to bring the 
Protestants back within the fold. When this attemirt failed, a more 
militant and anti-Protestant spirit of reform gained ground within 
the Roman Catholic Church which, colliding with the uncompromising 
spirit of the Protestants, produced a long series of religious wars, 
culminating in the Thirty Years' war in Germany, 

b) Lutheranism. Luther's father intended him to become 

a lawyer; but while at the University of Erfurt, young Martin Luther 
(148^-1546) suddenly changed hts plans, and Instead entered a mon¬ 
astery and became a priest. In 1508 he was transferred to Witten¬ 
berg, where he became a professor of theology at the newly-founded 
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university. Despite sa outwsirdjy pluclct ajid markedLy successful 
academic career) during the next few years Luther lived in mental 
torment. He could not assure htmseU that he was worthy of salva¬ 
tion, and the more he pursued ascetic practices and sought to per¬ 
form good works, the more vividly he felt that hie sins outweighed 
his merits in the eyes of God. Then in 1515 he etqterienced a great 
relief. Heading Haul's Epistle to the Romaws , be was illuminated 
by the phrase; "The Just ahalL live by faith." Luther found in St. 
Paurs words an answer to the problem which had been troubling 
him, for he interpreted them to mean that salvation depended not on 
good works, nor on the merit of the individual person, but was in¬ 
stead a free gift from God, Who gave it to those who had faith in 
Him. in a word, salvation (or as Luther commonly called it, justi- 
licatlon} depended on £aith, and on faith alone. 

This doctrine solved Luther's own personal problem; with faith 
(and he had faith) he was saved. But there were certain logical con- 
setjuences. The fasts, ceremonies, even the sacraments of the 
Church were. In such a view, unnecessary to salvation, and might 
even be positively barmfuj if men relied upon them Instead of seek¬ 
ing after faith. The importance of a consecrated priesthood to medi¬ 
ate between man and God became secondary, since the individual 
Christian could, with the help of the Divine revelation contained in 
the Bible, seek after faith and find It for himself with the help and 
friendly guidance of other sincere Christians. Thus, as a result of 
his own personal struggle for salvation, Luther found himself advo¬ 
cating doctrines which undermined the whole structure of the medi¬ 
eval Church. 

These revolutionary implications became clear to Luther only 
by degrees, (n 151T a preacher of inthilgences arrived in a town 
near Wittenberg, selling remittance of penance, either in this world 
or in Purgatory, to any who would buy. Luther with his views of the 
central importance of faith, felt that such trafficking In the penalties 
of sin was a caricature of true Christian behavior. Accordingly he 
posted Ninety-Five Theses on the church door of Wittenberg, clml- 
lenglng the whole theory of Indulgences. 
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Martin Lutlter 

This contemporaxy portrait by Lucas Cranach shows Luther In 
middle age long alter Ms break with the Roman Catholic Church, 
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Luther’s theses iatmediateljr stirred up a tremeadoue public 
reaction, for in Germany many men were distrustful ol the sale of 
indulgences (which had indeed been thoroughly commercialtEed) 
and felt that the whole structure of the Church needed reform. A 
series of pubtfn debates forced Luther during the neat two years 
to develop the more radical implication of his doctrine of Justiffca* 
lion by faith. By 1520 he had recognized the gap separating his 
theological views from those of the Roman Churchj and in a series 
of pamphlets (of which Ibe three most important were Address to 
the Christian WofalUty of the German Nation , The Babylonian Cap ¬ 
tivity of the Church , and The Liberty of a Christian Man ) he ex¬ 
plained hla views on Church reformj on the proper place of the 
sacramental system, and on justification by faith. These pamphlets 
and Luther's other activity aroused a wide-spread controversy in 
Germany. Many discontented men flocked to the Lutheran banner, 
bringing with them widely divergent views* 

in 1521 Luther appeared before the Emperor Charles V and 
representatives of the Pope at a meeting of the Imperial Diet, held 
ai Worms. Accused of heresy, Luther refused to recant and was 
accordingly declared a heretic and an outlaw. But Luther’s con¬ 
demnation by the Emperor and by the pope did not bind the German 
princes. The Elector of Saxony , one of the most powerful rulers of 
Germany and Luther’s immediate political sovereign, took the re¬ 
former under his protection. For a year Luther hid in one of the 
Elector's castles, and while in hiding he translated the New Testa¬ 
ment (nlo German. A few years laler, with the help of some col¬ 
leagues, he translated the Old Testametd also, Luther’s Bible did 
for the German language what Dante’s poems had done for Italian; 
it fixed the iiterary medium for generations to come, Since Luther 
rested his case against the pope on the authority of the Bible, read¬ 
ing and meditating upon the Bible became of central importance 
among his followers* 

During the next few years different groups which had originally 
rallied around Luther's cause broke off one by one, Humanists such 
as Erasmus could not symjmihlze with the recklessness and tkjc- 
trinaire quality of Luther’s position. When Luther set about revising 
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public worship and doctrine in accordance with Ms understanding 
ol Scripture, many raillcals became dissatisfledj and separated 
themselves from the Lutheran cause. Numerous divergent ideas 
were current among these groups, of which the so-called Anabap¬ 
tists were the moat pramlnent. They found their following mainly 
among the poor of town and country and in some cases espoused 
egalitarian and other socially revolutionary doctrines, The year 
1525 marks a decisive turning point. In 1524-1525, large tiumhers 
of peasants In central and southern Germany, stirred up partly by 
Luther's religious agitation, rebelled against their landlords. 

Luther was shocked to discover that the Christian liberty which he 
had preached was Interpreted by these peasants ae applicable also 
to economic and social life, and in rage he wrote a bitter pamphlet 
urging that they be put down without mercy. 

A part of Luther's anger arose from the fear that the peasant 
revolt would discredit his religious movemenl in the eyes of the 
princes and upper classes of Germany, Hia repudiation of the revolt 
prevented such an outcome; indeed the net effect of the Emperor’s 
opposition and of the defections which Luther's cause suffered be¬ 
tween 1521 and 1526 was to make Lutheranism largely dependent on 
the support of territorial princes and of the upper middle classes 
of the German totwns. The princes had much to gain, for when 
Luther summoned them to reform the Church he opened the door 
Cor the confiscation of most Church property by the state, and for 
the establishment of far reaching control over ecclesiastical gov¬ 
ernment by secular rulers. The bourgeoisie of the towns found 
Luther's assertion of the Individual's direct access to God attrac¬ 
tive; they shared his sense of German nationalism and his Indigna¬ 
tion at the sight of Italian clerics wringing good money out of credu¬ 
lous Germans; and they sympathiaed with Luther’s rejection of 
asceticism in favor of an ideal of self discipline and Christian devo¬ 
tion in ordinary everyday occupations. 

Alter his break with the papacy bad become clear, Luther was 
faced with the problem of establishing a church w^ich would accord 
with bis interpretation of the Scripture, in general, Luther retained 
whatever elements of the medieval Church he fell were not contrary 
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to the Bible. Thua he e)iinixiate4 compulsory conliesaiDni celibacy 
of the clergy, monastic orders, veneration of saints, and simitaLr 
traditional institutions, and he re-interpreted the Eucharist, denying 
any miraculous powers to the priests who performed the service. 

In most, but not In all, Lutheran Churches the episcopate was also 
abolished, 

During Luther's lifetime his movement spread through about 
half of Germany, mainly In the north. Princes claimed the right to 
determine the religion of their subjects, so that the conversion of a 
German prince came to mean the oonversicm ol the inhabitants of 
his stale. During the same years, Lutheranism spread beyond Ger¬ 
many Into Scandinavia, but found no permanent root elsewhere In 
Europe. 

The spread of Lutheranism in Germany disturbed the Emperor 
Charles V, but his wars with France and with the Turks prevented 
him from giving undivided attention to the protestant German princes 
until 154 6. By then he found the new religion too firmly enliencbed 
to be eatirpated by the force at his command. As a result In 1555 
a peace was concluded (Peace of Augsburg) which established the 
right of each German prince to choose between Lutheranism and 
Roman Catholicism, and to impose the religion of his choice on all 
his subjects. 

c) Calvin and the Reformed Churches. Echoes of the great 
religious upheaval In Germany travelled through ail parts of Europe, 
and Luther's doctrines found responsive minds in many countries. 

In Switzerland, Huidreich Zwingii (1484-1531) was stimulated by 
his own religious experience and by the success of the Lutheran 
oLOvement to begin a reformation of the Church In Zurich. ZwlngLl 
won over the majority of the city council and Initiated the Swiss 
reformation. Bis principles differed from Luther's mainly on the 
doctrine of the Eucharist, which Zwingll held to be commemorative 
of the Last Supper, whereas Luther believed that the body and blood 
of Christ were really present In the bread and wine. 

From Zurich, Zwiogiian reform spread to neighboring Swiss 
towns, and penetrated into adjacent parts of France 3 ind Germany. 
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But not a.11 the Swiss welcomed religious iniiovat£onSt amd the 
'forest cantons* stood fast by their old faith. War broke out, and 
in 1$31 Zwingll was killed in battle. A peace was concluded soon 
after which left each of the Swiss cantons free to maintain the 
relliious status quo. 

The activities of Zwlngli and of many other earnest reformers, 
of whom the most eminent and Influentlai was a Frenchman, John 
Calvin {I5Q9-id64}, resulted tn the establi^meni of a number of 
"Reformed" churches in various parts of Ehirope. Calvin's theology 
was widely accepted by these churches, and they are often called 
Calvlntstic as a result. The Reformed churches conatitute the 
second great branch of Protestantism on the European continent, 
differing from Lutheranism on a number of doctrinal points, and 
in matters of church organization. 

John Calvin was a highly educated man, familiar with the classics 
and trained in law. Soon after he had completed his legal education, 
however, he became convinced by a study of the Bible and of num¬ 
erous religious writers that the fb^man Catholic Church was in 
error, fie thereupon left France, fearing persecution as a heretic, 
and took up residence In the Swiss town of Basel. There Calvin 
completed the first edition of his Ihstltutea of the Christian Religion 
(1536), a book of theology in which he set forth in lucid and system¬ 
atic fashion the doctrines he had come to believe. The book was 
extensively expanded in later editions, and became the most com¬ 
prehensive and systematic statement of Protestant theology. In the 
latter years of Calvin's life he established a powerful moral ascend¬ 
ancy over the Swiss reform movement, and spread his Influence 
widely through ail parts of Europe from the city of Geneva, where 
he made his home after 1541. 

Calvin accepted many of Luther's ideas far the reform and 
purification of the Church, but there were some points of difference. 
Calvin put his doctrine of the Eucharist into a sll^tly dltferent form; 
and he emphasized the predestination of God far more than Luther 
had done. Luther had asserted a doctrine of predestlmulon - that 
some men are saved and others damned according to the inscrutable 
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will of God; but the matter hud never seemed of central importance 
to him ae it did to Caivtn. indeed^ the dominant theme of Calvin's 
theology was the greatness, grandeur and glory of God and the weak¬ 
ness, sinfulness and helplessness of mankind. Salvatioii, he argued, 
was possible only through faith; but man was as powerless to achieve 
faith by his own efforts as he was to avoid sin. Thus God awarded 
saving faith to some, while abandoning others to the etemalsulfering 
in Bell which their sins merited. 

Such a doctrine of predestination might seem to encourage men 
to adopt a sort of passive fatalism; yet the onsite was the case. 
Calvinists developed a tremendous moral earnestness, and strove 
to establish godly morality by example where they were a minority, 
and by legal force where they attained political power, Geneva 
under Calvin’s leadership became a closely organised theocracy. 
Dissent was rigorously suppressed. The ministers and elders of 
the churches disciplined public and private morals and relied upon 
the city government to punish stubborn offenders against their code 
of ethics and principles el theology. 

In matters of church organization and the conduct of services 
Calvin was more radical than Luther. CSlvinist churches were 
organized, according to what Calvin regarded as Scriptural prece¬ 
dent, without bishops. Instead mlnistere and a board of elders (or 
presbyters - hence Presbyterian) managed each separate congre¬ 
gation of the f^Uiful. Representative assemblies, m which both 
ministers and laymen took an active part, decided general questions. 
Everything for which Scriptural precedent could not be found was 
refected from Calvinist services. Thus among the seven sacraments 
of the medieval church, only baptism and the Eucharist were retained; 
and preaching, Bible reading, and the singing of psalms replaced the 
more elaborate ritual of the medieval Church, 

In France, England and in Uve Rhineiands, Calvinism won the 
adherence of numerous townsmen; but in these countries Calvinists 
always remained a minority of the total population. In Holland, how¬ 
ever, Calvinism became the dominant religion In the course of the 
IQth century: and in Scotland, the accidents of politics and the fiery 
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preaching of John Knox {1505-1572) converted the kingdom to 
Calvtnlet reform. In eastern Europe Calvinism achieved tempo¬ 
rary success also, especially in Hungary and PoLand- but the Ro¬ 
man Catholic offensive of the late I6th and early 17tli century re¬ 
sulted in the reconverBion of these camtrles to Catholicism, with 
the exception of a part of eastern Hungary, where Calvinism re¬ 
mains strong to this day. The influence of Calvinism on non- 
Calvinist Protestant churches was also great, especially in the 
Anglican Church. 

d) The Anglican Church. In England the development of 
Protestant religious agitation was gradual, and ti was ml because 
of popular conviction or powerful preaching thai the English gov¬ 
ernment broke away from caniTiiunlon with Eome^ Rather it was a 
matter of wi^es and high politics. King Henry VIU of Eng¬ 
land f 150&-1547) was married to a Spanish princess* Katherine of 
Aragon; but alter eighteen years he decided to have the marriage 
annulled. He applied for papal authorisation on the ground that 
Katherine, as widow ol his eider brother* could not by canon law 
be married to him. The pope found himself in an awkward position. 
Henryks marriage had been made possible in the first place only by 
a special papal dispensation, and the pope did not wish to cancel 
what his predecessor had sanctioned. Still more* the Hapsburg 
Emperor Charles V put pressure on the pope to prevent the annul¬ 
ment. {Katherine of Aragon was his aunt.) In this circumstancej 
the pope delayed announcing a decision until Henry impatiently made 
Parliament declare him to be the head of the English Church* and 
secured from Archbishop Cranmer ecclesiastical sanction for the 
annulment of his marriage. 

Henry's action eventually fl538) led the pope to excommuni¬ 
cate him; meanwhile Henry waa able to persuade Parliament to 
pass the Act of Supremacy in 1534. This act severed ail relation¬ 
ships with the papacy, and put the English church under the king 
alone. In laier years of hla reign, Henry VHl confiscated the land 
owned by monasieries in England and sold most of it to his political 
supporters and to newly rich merchants and townsmen* Bui in mat¬ 
ters of cloclrine and church organisation he remained a conservative 
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until his death In 1547. 

The ease with which Kln^ Henry VUI broke with Aome was In 
large part due to widespread discontent among Englishmen against 
various papal practices. From the time of Wiclif in the t4th cen¬ 
tury religious views somewhat similar to those propounded by re¬ 
formers on the continent had been rife in England. After 1534 
sympathy with Protestant ideas mounted. The Prayer Bookt which 
prescribed the rituals of worship , was twice revised during the 
reign of Edward VI (1547-1553^; and In 1532 It was given a definite¬ 
ly Protestant form. When Queen Mary (1553-1558} came to the 
throne, she tried to restore Roman Catholicism in England, but her 
pro-Spanlsh policy (she wae the daughter of Katherine of Aragon 
and the wife of Philip n of Spain) was widely unpopular. Under her 
successor, Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603), English patriotism and 
Protestantism came to be closely linked. 

Elizabeth not only restored a Protestant form of Prayer Book, 
but also adopted an enduring definition of Anglican doctrine - the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, which were enacted into law by Parliament 
in 1563. Belief in these articles was declared to be binding on all 
clergymen In the Kingdom; but on critical points the articles were 
phrased with sufficient ambigully to allow a wide variety of Inter¬ 
pretation. As a result, widely differing Protestant groups were 
able to remain within the Anglican Church. But radical reformers 
were not satisfied with such a compromise. Groups of non-conform¬ 
ists (l.e., persons who did not conform to the religion established 
by the stale) arose. The majority of them were strongly Influenced 
by Calvinism, and were generally known as Puritans. During the 
first half of the ITth caitury Puritans increased in numbers and 
influence, and they became the prime movers in the resistance to 
the Stuart kings who succeeded Elizabeth. 

e) Radical Protestant Sects, The rellglotts eacitement 
generated by the reformers led to the rise of prophets and preach¬ 
ers, who founded numerous and widely varying sects. Such sects 
set out, like Lutheranism and Calvinism, to return to primitive and 
uncorrupted Christianity, But views as to what primitive Chrls- 
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tiaiuty had been differed widely. [□ general, the sects emphasised 
the Bible and the experience of emotional conversion. They like¬ 
wise distrusted all attempts at systematic church government and 
discipline, and sometimes took on overtones of social revolution. 
They were persecuted by Protestant and Roman Catholic authorities 
alike. 

The Anabaptists (from whom contemporary Baptists Lndlrectiy 
descend) have already been mentioned. Other groups which have 
endured to the present include the Mennonltes of HoLLand, who prac*- 
tlced a radical pacifism; CongreBationalists of England, who were 
predominantly Calvinist in theology but rejected Calvin's presby- 
terian form of church government, and Soclnian Unitarians, who 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity, The following of these and other 
sects was relatively small In the I0th and 17th centuries, but their 
ideas were frequently influential on the larger body of Protestants. 

f) Roman Catholic Reform. At first the Protestant move- 
ment did not arouse any very profound reaction among the leaders 
of the Homan Catholic Church. The popes were enmeshed In inter- 
naiional politics, and far from co-operating with Emperor Charles 
V to suppress liulheranism, they fought against him. Nevertheless, 
a growing nttmber of influentiai Roman Catholics began to press for 
reform, hoping to satisfy their own religious standards and at the 
same Lime check the spread of Protestantism. In 1534, when Paul 
m ascended the papal throne, such reformers gained considerable 
influence over the papacy; but Paul Eli was not wholeheartedly in 
their favor, for some reform era revived the 14 th century appeal to 
the authority of a general council of the Church as superior to that 
of the popes themselves. Moreover, the lines between Protestants 
and ihe reform party within the Homan Catholic Church were not 
at first clearly drawn, for on both sides there were men who hoped 
to see the Church purified and reunited. 

By degrees the separation between Roman Catholic and Prot¬ 
estant churches and theology became definite and hopes of bridging 
the chasm between them disappeared, This development was ac- 
companled by a transformation of the reform movement within the 
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Romac Catholic Cliiirch. Relonaers adopted a militant and uncom" 
promlatng spirit, and strove to strengthen and purify the Roman 
Catholic Church lit order to combat the spread of Protestantism, 
and where possible to reconvert Protestants to the old doctrines. 

The new spirit was clearly evident al the Council of Trent, 
which Pope Paul IQ convened toward the end of his pontificate, The 
council held a number of sessions between 1S45 and L563 interrupted 
by long recesses. Papal supremacy in the Church was specifically 
recognized by the Council. Thus one of the long-standing disputes 
in the matter of Church government was settled. The supreme 
authority of the pope over the Roman Catholic Church has never 
since been challenged. On questions of reform, the Council forbade 
the sale of Church offices, and entrusted the papacy with the super¬ 
vision of the behavior of high eccesiosticai officials to assure a 
more faithful fulfillment of their religious functions. Under Paul Ill 
and his successors, appoUttmenis to Church positions were given to 
more devout and pious men, and by degrees the religious quality of 
the hierarchy was greatly improved. 

In matters of doctrine, the Council of Trent faced the Protes¬ 
tant challenge by reaffirming numerous theological tenets which 
had been called into question by the reformers. The most telling 
point which Protestants had made was the lack of Bibiicai authority 
for many of the practices of the medieval Church. This critlciem 
the Council of Trent met by asserting that ecclesiastical tradition 
had an equal authority with the Bible as a basis for ritual and 
doctrine. 

The decisions and resolutions of the Council of Trent were 
carried out by the papacy. The most effective instrument which the 
popes found for carrying through the reform of the Church and for 
countering Protestant preaching and teaching was a new religious 
order, the Jesuits, or, more properly, the Society of Jesus. The 
Society of Jests was established by St. ^atius of Loyola (1481- 
lb56), a Spaniard. As a young man he had embarked upon a military 
career, but while recovering from a wound, he underwent a religious 
Conversion and decided to devote the rest of his life to serving os a 
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soldier o( the Church. He gathered a number ol aimtlaxly minded 
persona around him while studying at Oie University of Paris, and 
in 1540 the pope authorised him to form them Into the Society of 
Jesus. The members of the Society took a special vow of obedience 
to the pope, and were orgsaized on military lines, completely sub¬ 
ject to the decisions of their superiors. They increased rapidly tn 
numbers, and by means of a rigid training became, as tt were, shock 
troops at the disposal of the papacy. 

Jesuit missionaries became active tn Elurope, where they suc¬ 
ceeded in reconverting Poland and other areas of eastern Europe to 
Catholicism, and were largely instrumental In preventing Protes¬ 
tantism from making further headway In Germany and elsewhere. 

At the same lime, the Jesuits initiated a great burst of mtsslonary 
enterprise In the Far East and among the Indians of America* 

Jesuit schools, established In many parts ol Europe, became the 
best of the day; and Jesuits took an active part in high politics, 
acting as advisers and confessors to CatboUc princes of Europe. 
Members of the newly founded order played a prominent part in 
the deliberations of the Council of Trent, acting as strenuous and 
effective advocates of papal prerogatives. 

Various other Innovations were made to assure the Roman 
Catholic Church of the faith and loyalty of its members. Catechisms 
were developed and taught to children so that the dcMitrlncs of the 
Church became clearer to them. In addition, the IntpiisUlon was 
revived, and heretics were sought out and punished with the help 
of Catholic rulers. The Inquisition was active principally in Spain 
and ftaly, where It succeeded tn almost extirpating heresy. Still 
another device was the Index of prohibited books, which the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent had drawn up, and adiich was later maintained current¬ 
ly. Books Judged to be of heretical content were placed upon this 
Index, and were forbidden publication or circulation in countries 
where the secular government cooperated with the papacy. Catho¬ 
lics were not allowed to read them without special permission. 

The net effect of these chaises was to make the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church a more vigorous and stronger organization than it had 
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been fnr centuries. The expansion of Protestantism was 
brought to a halt, and indeed by the end of the 16th century Protes¬ 
tants cpiite generally found themselves on the defensive. Yet these 
successes were not won without some concessions to the natumal 
governments of the Catholic countries. The French and Spanish 
kings were able to extend their powers over the Church within their 
respective kingdoms in matters of episcopal appointment, taxation, 
etc.; and indeed, it was largely through the cooperation of the secu¬ 
lar rulers who remained loyal to the papacy that the successes of 
the Catholic reformation were won, 

3) Religious and dynastic wars. The Protestant reformation 
and the Catholic counter-reformation had a powerful effect on 
European politics. In the 16th century the idea of religious tolera¬ 
tion hardly found lodgment among European statesmen. Persecu¬ 
tion of dissenters was carried through with varying degrees of 
thoroughness by every government. Each ruler tried to assure the 
religious uniformity of his subjects, and religious dissent was looked 
upon as almost equivalent to treason. In international relations, 
something approximating an ideological division of Europe t^tween 
Protestant and Catholic camps developed. In nations where religious 
minorities existed. Catholics tended to look to the great Catholic 
power, Spain, for moral and practical support; and Protestants 
tended equally to look abroad for help to England, Holland or Sweden. 

Yet it Is easy to exaggerate the InHueiice of strictly religious 
considerations on International politics. Early In the 16th century 
the pope and the Most Catholic King of France allied themselves with 
the Moslem Turks in order to fight the Catholic Emperor Charles V; 
and a century later the French government, under the direction of 
Cardinal fUcheUeu, became a most potent ally of the Protestant 
princes of Germany in Iheir struggle a g ains t the Catholic German 
Emperor, For a few decodes however, during the second hall of 
the I6th century, while the Catholic reform movement was at its 
height and white Spain was the most powerful state of Europe, reli¬ 
gious considerations did loom large in determining the wars and 
alliances of European states. 
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The {lOlUical history of Europe between 1500 and 1660centered 
around the Hapshurg family. Three phases may be distingulehed. 

(a| Until 1550 the Valois kings of France engaged in a long contest 
with the Hapsburgs for control of Italy. After sporadic wars and 
tortuous diplomacy this struggle ended with the treaty of Cateau- 
Cambresia (1550) by which the French government aban(h>ned Us 
ambitions In Italy, (b) During the next forty years France ceased 
to be a strong power, since internal wars between Protestant and 
Catholic parties paralyzed the government. The Kapstxirg posses¬ 
sions were divided into a Spanish and an Austrian branch and the 
former took the leading place in European international politics, 
England and Holland became the principal opponents of the Spanish 
Hapsburgs and were able to win important successes against Span¬ 
ish ships and armies, (c) A third phase opened when retlgious 
peace was re-established in France in 1593, and the French mon¬ 
archy emerged a second Ume as the principal European rival of 
the Hapsburgs. In ISIS war between Catholics and Protestants 
broke out In Germany, and gradually spreadto involve nearly all the 
Continent. When peace finally came to Germany France had 

clearly displaced Spain as the greatest power of Europe, and the 
peace between France and Spain in 1659 sealed the new relationship. 

a) The first of these three phases has already been touched 
upon. It need only be added here that the Kapsburg victory in 1559 
resulted in the establishment of Hapshurg predominance in Italy 
which lasted until past the middle of the 19ih century. First under 
Spanish and then under Austrian control, Italy underwent economic, 
political and cultural decline. The prolonged fighting In the first 
half of the iSth century and the shift in trade routes did much to de¬ 
stroy Italian wealth; the helplessness of Italian states as against 
the national monarchies of Europe made many Italians lose their 
self-confidence; and the Catholic reformation inhibited or repressed 
many characteristic expressions of Henaissance culture. Thus Italy 
by degrees lost the leading place It had held earlier, and hy the end 
of the 17th century had sunk to secondary rank culturally as well as 
politically. 

b) Spain was the predominant European power between 
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15S9 arid 1598. When Emperor Charles V abdicated Ln 1556 he 
divided hl8 extensive poesesBtons between hJs son, Philip U ol 
Spain {I556<l59d), and his brother Ferdinand. PhlUp Inherited 
Spain, the Low Countries and the Hapsburg possessions in Ital;; 
while Ferdinand assumed the Imperial Utle and took over formal 
sovereignty of the Hapsborg lands in Germany which he had ruled 
on behalf ol his brother since 1522. (n this division, the German 
or Austrian branch of the Uapsburg family received by far the 
smaller share. The imperial title meant little, and Austria was 
scarcely a first class power. Philip, however^ succeeded his 
father as the most powerful ruler of Europe. Spain was at the 
apogee of its strength, and controlled a vast empire in the New 
World. In addition, Philip had married Mary Tudor, t^een of Eng¬ 
land <1558-1558), and could thus exert some Influence on English 
affairs. 

Philip’s polittcai preponderance in Europe was enhanced by 
the weakening of the French monarchy. Protestantism had made 
considerable progress in France, spreading especially among the 
bourgeois of the towns, many of vdiom were attracted to Calvinism. 
Thus arose a wealthy and Influ^tial group which opposed the Catho¬ 
lic monarchy for religious reasons. They were known as Huguenots. 
Two other facTtors entered Into the situation. A series of sickly 
brothers succeeded one another on the throne of France, and it be¬ 
came increasingly probable that they would leave no direct heir. 

This opened a question of succession, for the nearest collaterai 
line, the Bourbons, were Huguenots. Finally, the French nobility 
Was restless under the monarchy, and welcomed opportunities for 
rebellion. The consequence was that France came to be divided 
into rival leagues, led by nobles and Idenlilled respectively with 
the Catholic and Protestant religious cause. A number of civil wars 
broke out which came to an end only in 1593 when Henry IV, the 
first of the Bourbon kings of France, abandoned his Protestantism 
in order to secure the loyalty of the majority of his subjects. Five 
years later, in 1598, he Issued the Edict of Nantes, establishing 
limited toleration for the Huguoiots of France. By this religious 
settlement, a relatively stable internal peace was establl^ed in 
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France, and the French government became once more a strong 
power on the international scene. 

French weakness did not however result In a lack of serious 
opposition to Spain elsewhere in Europe. Philip n was himself a 
devout and indeed a fanatical Catholic, and he pursued his interna¬ 
tional poUcles partly with an eye to assuring the extirpation ol 
heresy. The application of this policy, coupled with attempts to 
Impose new taxation on the prosperous merchants of the Low Coun¬ 
tries, led in 1568 to the outbreak of revolt against Spain In the 
northern Dutch provinces. Long and hitter fighting ensued, but the 
best efforts of the Spanish soldiers did not succeed In reconquering 
the revolted provinces, sitich in 1679 formed themselves Into a 
federation known as the Dutch Republic. During the course of the 
long war with Spain, Calvinism made steady headway among the 
Dutch, and became in time the religion of the majority. Thus the 
struggle took on the qualities of a religious war, and the eventual 
Dutch success came to be viewed as a victory for Protestantism. 

In 1609 a truce was concluded which effectively eetabllshed the 
independence of the Dutch Republic; but the new state was not 
formally admitted to the circle of European nations until l&iS, 

Philip had trouble with England also. While his wife, Mary, 
was queen, England returned to communion with the papacy; but 
when Mary died without children, and her half-sister Elizabeth 
came to the throne in 1556, England once more severed relations 
with Rome and in so doing came into opposition to Spain, Elizabeth 
was able to secure a more or less satisfactory religious settlement 
within England; and at home her administration remained strong. 
But abroad Elizabeth had to face a complicated situation. She did 
not marry, and therefore had no direct heir. Mary Stuart, queen 
of Scotland, was the nearest relative; but she was a devout Catho¬ 
lic. ConsequQitly Philip of Spain and the Catholic party In France 
hoped and plotted for Mary's accession to the throne of England, 

In addition to the question of the succession to the throne, there 
were other points of friction between Philip and Elizabeth. The 
Spaniards supported the Catholic Irish in rebellions against the 
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English (who had claimed but not exercised sovereignty over Ire¬ 
land since the time of Henry 11). After prolonged campal^ilng, Eng¬ 
lish troops succeeded in ooiKjuering all of Ireland, and for the ftrat 
time broufdit it hiUy under the control of the English crovn. On the 
hl^ seas, Engli^ pirates attacked Spanish treasure ships with the 
connivance of the English government; and, in addition, the English 
extended some help to the Dutch in thefr revolt against Philippe 
authority. 

Thus when Mary of Scotland fled from the wrath of her Scottish 
subjects and took refuge in England (156B) she was not warmly re¬ 
ceived. Elisabeth imprisoned her; and at length executed her when 
it appeared that plots to place Mary of Scotland on the English throne 
threatened Elizabeth's Life. Philip thereupcm declared war, and sent 
a great fleet (The Invincible Armada] to invade England in 1566. It 
was defeated by a combination of bad weather and English seaman¬ 
ship, and very few of the Spanish ships succeeded in returning to 
their home ports. During the following years the English took the 
offensive (m the sea, harried the Spanish Main and even sacked the 
great Spanish port of Cadiz two years before Philip died, The war 
dragged on until 1604, when the new king of England, James I, eon 
of Mary of Scotland, made peace. 

c) Despite Philip IT s failures In Holland and England, Spain 
remained apparently the strongest power of Europe at the turn of 
the century. It was not until the latter years of the Thirty Year’s 
War (1618-1646) that Prance definitely supplanted Spain as the 
chief power of Europe. 

The occasion for the Thirty Years' War was a revolt In Bo¬ 
hemia against the Hapsburg rulers of that country. The revolt was 
not euGcessfui for long, but it touched off hoatUities which soon 
spread to nearly every German state, and eventually Involved most 
ol the nations of Europe, During the first years of the war, a league 
of Catholic German princes, cooperating with the Hapsturg emper¬ 
ors, took the offensive against their Protestant opponents. First 
Demnark (1625) and then Sweden (1630) intervened on the Protes¬ 
tant side. By 1635 the Hapsburg emperor of Germany was ready 
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to maJte peace; but the French, whoae policy was directed by 
Cardinal Ricitelleu, marie haste to Intervene in the hope ol defeat* 
ing the Eapsburgs more thoroughly. Throughout the war la Ger* 
many, the Spanish branch of the Hapstmrg family had assi^ed the 
Catholic cause in Germany - or, more accurately, had assisted the 
Austrian tiapsburg cause. Thus when France entered the war, fight¬ 
ing extended not only through Germany, but into Italy and the 
Pyrenees as well. 

At length the Peace of Westphalia brought the war m Germany 
to an end in 164S. pphe war between France and Spain dr^ed on 
until 1659.) The treaty gave France and Sweden control of im¬ 
portant territories within the Holy Roman Empire; the independence 
of Switzerland and of Holland was formally recognized; and Calvin¬ 
ists were accorded equal rlghte with Lutherans and Catholics with¬ 
in Germany. These terms in themselves were not the most algnill- 
cant results of the Thirty Tears' War. Its most enduring marks on 
Europe were the devastalion, depopulation and impoverishment of 
Germany, the defeat which the Spanish and Austrian Hapsburgs had 
suffered, and the victory which French diplomacy and arms had 
won. 

Indeed, the Peace of Westphalia together with the peace con¬ 
cluded eleven years laier between France and Spain {peace of the 
Pyrenees} may be taken to mark the end of a period of Spanish 
predominance In European politics and the beginning of a period 
of French predominance. From the early 17th century until 1870 
France was, by and large, the most powerful state of the continent 
of Europe, whereas the once mighty Spanish kingdom and empire 
languished until Spain’s European possessions In Italy and the 
Netherlands became the prey of other stales in the iBth century, 
and nearly all of Spain's possessions overseas were lost in the 
I9th. 

4) Internal political development of the Leading European 
States. 

(a) Continental states. Between 1500 and 1660 most 
European states saw a steady growth In the power of the central 
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government, which took the lorm of absolute hereditary roonarchy. 
Repres^tatlve assemtaUes, vdiich had been Inherited Irom the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, steadily lost ground^ and a centralized bureaucracy, draw¬ 
ing Itfl personnel largely from the bourgeolele, was developed to 
enforce the royal will. The role of the state expanded. One conse¬ 
quence of the Relormation was to make the church organiratian, 
both in Catholic and Protestant countries, more thoroughly subject 
to the control of secular governments. Slate intervention in eco¬ 
nomic matters expanded into new fields, as has already been indi¬ 
cated. And at the same time the taisiness of government - tax col* 
lection, Justice, police - increased in bulk and complexity. The 
great powers of the continent began to maintain standing armies 
of professional soldiers fldio were paid regular salaries and equip¬ 
ped with aU the paraphernalia of war. The feeling of nationalism 
was stimulated as local institutions and peculiarities tended to 
wither away under the uniform system of government established 
by the monarchies. Opposition to the royal government on the part 
of descendants of old feudal families was largely overcome; and 
the royal governmenl was left unchallenged, supported by the bour¬ 
geois classes of the towns. 

Various parts of Europe differed from this over-aU pattern 
in greater or less degree. In Germany, of course, it was not the 
central government of the emperors, but the local governments of 
the princes which underwent the consolidation which has been 
sketched. The same was true of Italy, with this additional modifica¬ 
tion: the Italian states remained for the most part under the influ¬ 
ence of foreign powers, and lived as their clients and dependents. 

In Spain the role of the bourgeola classes in support of Ike mon¬ 
archy was not as great as In France; but the Spamsh monarchy 
found compensating strength in the gold from American mines and 
In its control over the Spanish church. 

The outbreak of religious wars in France {1562-1598) tempo¬ 
rarily checked the consolidation of the royal power. Moreover, 
when Henry IV brought the wars to an end. he did so by conceding 
to the Huguenots the right to erect and maintain a number of fortified 
places within the kingdom. Thus something like a stale within a 
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Bt^te arose: and opponents ol the royal goyerninenl tended to rally 
to the Bu^enot camp. This situation seemed LntolerabLe to CaFtUnal 
RicheUeu, minister to Louis xm (161(1-1&43)* He attacked the 
Hu^enots in their fortresses^ and alter a siege^ the priocipai Hugue* 
not strong point, La Rochelle, was captured in 1626. Thereafter 
royal absolutism w'as almost unchecked. New admmistratLve offi¬ 
cers - the intendants - were created to govern France in the name 
of the kmg; and after 1614 the Estates-General ceased to meet. Be¬ 
tween 1646 and 1653 armed revolts against the king's power occur*^ 
red; but they were wpported by diverse and mutlually IncompatibLs 
groups, and their failure merely confirmed and extended royal abso¬ 
lutism in Francen 

Switzerland and the ilutch Repiblie must be excepted from the 
general description above^ In Switzerland, local institutions, vary¬ 
ing from canton to canton, remained in full force# and the country 
was governed on a rather loose federal and republican basis. The 
Dutch Republic was unique at the beginning of the ITth century in 
that its political life was largely directed by prosperous merchantB 
and manufacturers. The Dutch government was a federation of 
seven provinces# among which the province of Holland was by far 
the richest and moat InfluentiaL An assembly, the States-General, 
deliberated on matters of common interest p wfiite executive authori¬ 
ty was vested in a Stadtholder. Conflict between the Stadtholder and 
the States^eneral was more or Zess chronic during the I7th century* 
The Stadtholder was supported by landed proprietors and by the 
more conservative elements among the bourgeoisie. By the middle 
of the ifith century the Stadtholder had won the upper hand. The 
office became hereditary In the houae of Orange# and Holland be¬ 
came a monarchy in ail but name. Thus in a sense the pollticaE 
evolutit^ of the Dutch Republic conformed to# but lagged behind the 
general pattern of European development: for in Holland, too, a cen¬ 
tral and semi-mtmarchlcaJ power consolidated itself at the expense 
of representalive InstitutLonSi 

(bj The Puritan Revolution in England, tinder the Tudors 
(1486-1603] royal absolutism and ceritrallzat^on prevailed in England 
in much the same fashion as on the continent. The throne was almost 
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a.lv3iys able to cotiirol ParliaiDBnt; awl indewl Parllamertl became 
little more than a rubber stamp. The nobles in the House oi Lords 
were too weak, and the knights and burgesses in the House of Com¬ 
mons were loo much in sjnnpathf with rcjyal policy to resist pro¬ 
posals made by ministers of the crown. 

During the first half of the ITth century however, when the 
French monarchy was recovering step by step from the weakness 
of the religious wars, a contrary development occurred In Ekigland. 

A change in dynasty, which brought the unpopular Stuart kings to 
the throne, helped to weaken the position of the English monarchy. 
When Queen Elizabeth died tn 1SD3 the nearest heir was the son of 
Mary of Scotland, James 1 (1603-1625). James had stayed behind 
as king of Scotland when his mother fled to England in 1568. Thus 
when he Inherited the English throne the two kingdoms were united 
Under his person, and for the first time friendly contact between 
them became common. Scotland, however, remained a separate 
kingdom, with laws and a Parliament of its own, 

James Stuart was an intelligent man, but tactless and pedantic. 
He delighted to instruct his subiects In questions of political theory, 
and advanced the claim to rule by Divine Right. Sudi theories were 
being used to justify the new powers of the absolute monarchy in 
such countries as France, and accorded ill with the traditional role 
of Parliament in English Government, Furthermore, the doctrine 
that the ifing could make law by his own Independent act ran contrary 
to the tradition of the English common law; and when James' eon 
and successor, Charles 1 (1625-1649), attempted to assess new 
taxes and otherwise change the established laws of England, he suc¬ 
ceeded in turning the lawyers and a large number of country land¬ 
holders against him. They saw the liberties of Englishmen and the 
security of their property endangered by the new principles which 
Charles professed and followed. 

An even more powerful oppositinn to the Stuart kings arose as 
a result of the royal government's effort to secure religious uni¬ 
formity in England. The definition of Anglican doctrine which had 
been made in Queen Elizabeth's reign committed the established 
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Church af England to Prote^stantism, but had left room for very 
considerable differences of Interpretailon. But during the first 
four decades o| the 17th century the religloue compromise which 
Elizabeth had been able to maintain became more and more pre^ 
carious. On the one hand, growing numbers of Englishmen, espe¬ 
cially those who lived by trade and industry, came under Calvin^ 
istic Influence. Such persons were called 'Puritan* because they 
wish to purify the established Church from doctrines and practices 
which they thou^t were ungodly and 'popish.' Some Puritans re¬ 
mained within the Church of England; others separated themselves 
from that communion and set up congregations of their own, There 
was no definite agreement among Puritans as to what eaacl form 
of Church government and discipline should be established. Yet 
thousands, perhaps tens of thDusands of aerlqus and devout men 
came to feel that God’s will required a new and more thorough 
reformation Of the English Church, 

The Puritan spirit collided head on with the policy of the Stuart 
kings and their servants, the bishops of the Church of England, 
Especially after William Laud became Archbishop of Canterbury 
In 1633, a determined effort was made to enforce uniformity In 
doctrine and in worship upon all the parishes of England; and some 
of Laud's doctrines and his emphasis upon ceremonial in church 
services seemed to the puritans to be a plain violation of true 
religion. 

Thus from the beginning of his reign Charles I had to face a 
serious opposition vdiich drew Its strength partly from political, 
legal and economic quarrels and partly from religious disputes. 

The opposition found voice and focus in the House of Commons, 
which, as It had been from medieval times, was elected by burges¬ 
ses of certain privileged towns and by landowners in the shires of 
England, Unfortunately for the royal cause, Charles found U al¬ 
most impossible to govern without the cooperation of the House of 
Commons. The royal Income was Inadequate to keep the administra¬ 
tion gomg without grants of taaes from Parliament; but the Parlia¬ 
ments vdiich Charles summoned were uniformly unwiUing to make 
such grants to the King unless he would first redress their griev- 
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aocea, l.e., abandon administratlTe and religious policies to which 
the Commons ob|ectedL In the face of such demands, Charles was 
driven to subterfuge, then to defiance. From 1629-1040 he governed 
F.ngland vvlthoui Parliament, attempting to create an efficient, power- 
fbl absolutism on the continental modeU 

Discontent In England became intense and widespread, yet if 
Charles had imt attempted to Impose the English Prayer Book upon 
the Scots, an expioaion might have been averted or at least post¬ 
poned. But in 1637 the King made his fatal mistake. He ordered 
the Scottish Church (which since the days of his grandmother, Mary 
Queen of Scots, and of John iCnoa, had been Presbyterian in Its gov¬ 
ernment and Calvinist in Its doctrine) to conform to the ritual of the 
Anglican Church* This precipitated revolt in Scotland, and the king, 
chronically short of money at best, was quite unable to lind funds 
with which to raise an army capable of suppressing the rebels. In 
the hope of securing a grant of fresh taxes, Charles summoned 
Parliament again in 1640. But the English burgesses and gentry 
Were in no mood to meet Charles' requests. Those among them 
tdio were puritans found much to aympaihLae with in the rebellion 
of their Scottish neighbors, whose reUgion so much resembled their 
own. When the mood of Parliament became evident, Charles dis¬ 
missed it (May 1040). The Scots then marched into northern Eng¬ 
land and stopped their invasion only when the King promised them 
a subsidy Buffictent to pay their soldiers until further Begotiattons 
could lead to a definite settlement. 

Once again Charles was desperate for money, and fell back 
upon the hope of finding help from an English Parliament. Accord¬ 
ingly he Bummmied a new Parliament (the Lfong Parliament) which 
met in November 1640. in spite of the Scottish invasion, the mem¬ 
bers of the new House of Commons were no more ready to grant 
taxes to the King than before. First they wished to assure them¬ 
selves that no future effort to govern without PajliameiU could 
Succeed. They therefore first devoted their attention to punishing 
some of the tniaisters of Charles* government who were held re¬ 
sponsible for the illegal acts of the preceding eleven years. Accord¬ 
ingly, Charles’ leading minister, the Earl of Strafford, was tried and 
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executed; and Archbishop Laud imprisoned. The special courts 
which the King had used to enforce hia will upon the Kingdom were 
ahollehed, and an act requiring triennial meetings of Parliament be> 
came law. After these pressing grievances had been attended to, 
Parliament voted a special poll tax to pay off the dcoitisli army, 
whtch then returned home. 

Measures such as these won die support of the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the House of CommonSt and secured 
the sometlmea grudging assent of the Lords. Sul when it came to 
questions of religion, agreement could not be attained so easily, 

A bill to abolish bishops * root and branch* introduced in May 
1641, but only the more extreme Puritans (Presbyterians and Inde¬ 
pendents) were pre{iared to alter the traditional organisation of the 
Church of England so radically. The bill did not pass; but the de¬ 
bate on it showed that the ParUamentary opposition to King Charles 
was no longer united. The King attempted to exploit this split by 
appointing some of the moderate Parliamentary leaders as hie 
ministers. 

Charles seemed on the point of taming Parliament when a new 
emergency struck, tn October 1641 the Irish revolted and slaughtered 
several thousand Protestants who were living in Ireland. Thie event 
had tremendous repercussions in England, where religious dispute 
and tension was already acute. Charles required an army to put 
down the revoH; but Parliament was totally unwilling to grant the 
moneys necessary for fear that Charlee would use such an army 
not only to overthrow the Irish Catholics but to impose abeolutiem 
on England as well. The dUemma was similar to that of the previous 
year when the Scots had been in revolt; and as before the Parlia¬ 
ment preferred first to make sure of its ground at home before at¬ 
tending to the outside threat. 

Accordingly, In November 1641, after a long and close debate, 
the House of Commons passed by a majority of only eleven votes 
what was called the Grand Remonstrance. This document was a 
long list of all the demands for change which the Puritan party in 
Parliament supported; and although the Remonstrance was couched 
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tn cl?fereiittal latiguage, its substance was revolutionary, it Charles 
had ytelded, it would have estahltshed something close to Parlta- 
mentary sovereignty! But the King refused; and in the first six 
months of the following year England drifted toward civil war. 

Many of the more moderate members of the House of Cotnmonn 
and a majority ol the members of the House of Lords rallied to the 
side of the King^ quietly absenting themselves from the meetings of 
Parliament. But this did not deter the remaining members of the 
House of Commons from passing an act which deprived the King of 
command of the army (March 1642), Charles declared the act il¬ 
legal and began to rally soldiers to his headquarters in York* Par¬ 
liament did likewise from Its seal in London; and after some final 
fruitless negotiation, the King declared Parliament traitorous. 
Hostilities began in August 1642. 

In general, the reUgious conservatives supported the King, 
although some of them distrusted his absolutist ambitions. The 
main strength of the royalist (Cavalier) party lay in northern and 
western England, the parts of the country least affected by economic 
innovation. Parliament, on the other hand, found Us support mainly 
In the towns and In south eastern England; and its supporters were 
mostly Puritans of one shade or another ^ men who fell that further 
reformation of the Church of England was necessary. 

it is possible to distinguish five phases through which the revolu¬ 
tion passed during the next sixteen years. 

(1) From 1642-46 the struggle lay between Cavalier and Round¬ 
head (as the supporters of Parliament were contemptuously dubbed 
because they cut their hair short). After some initial defeats. Par¬ 
liament reorganized Its forces under the effective leadership of 
Oliver Cromwell, a country gentleman of stem Puritan convictions; 
and with the help of Scottish Presbyterians, the ’New Model Army' 
defeated the royalist forces utterly. 

(2) From 1646-48 the victorious Parliament and its Army 
faced the problem of wtiat to do with thetr newly-won power. The 
most insoluble problem was how to reform religion. A majority 
of the members of the House of Commons wished to establish a 
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preabyterisn form of Church government, and with the help of some 
Scottish divines they drew up the Westminister Confession of Faith 
to define the new tuts is of religion and church government. But 
Presbyterianifim was not to the taste of the more radical Independ¬ 
ents, who wished to allow each congregation to manage its own af¬ 
fairs Independently. Independems were a small minority in Parlia¬ 
ment, but Cromwell belonged to that persuasion and a malority of 
the soldiers and officers of the Parliamentary army lifewlse came 
to feel, as Milton said, that ‘new presbyters were but old priBSls 
wrtt large.' Indeed more radical religious ideas had gamed ground 
in the ranks of the army. Inspired prophets and preachers, some 
of them common soldiers, advanced a wide variety of doctrines; 
and these sectarian religious Ideas frequently involved equally radi¬ 
cal social T* economic views. Such radicals were called l,evel— 
lers,' since in general they wished to equalize the political rights 
of all Englishmen and some of them also advocated a more equable 
redistribution of land. 

(3) From 1648-51 the coniualon of opinions among the victorious 
Parliamentary party opened the door to a renewal of civil warfare. 
This time Cromwell’s army was pitted against both King and Pres¬ 
byterians, who rested their main military hope in the Scottish army. 
But when the Soots invaded England, Cromwell was able to defeat 
them (1648), and his victorious army determined to bring the King 
to trial. The majority of the House of Commons was not prepared 
lor such radical proceedings, bit when a detachment of soldiers ap¬ 
peared at the door of the House it became a simple matter to exclude 
Presbyterians and others who opposed the army's policy. Only about 
80 members of the origlnai (1640) House of Commons remained 
alter this purge, and in fact the Rump Parliament (as the remnant 
was called) had lost all Independence of action. Power rested open¬ 
ly in the hands of the army, and the army was now free to deal with 
King Charles 1, who was executed in January 1949. 

The execution at a lawful (even though unpopular) King was a 
Shocking thing to most Englishmen; and in both Scotland and Ireland 
attempts were made to establish the authority of the king's son and 
namesake, Charles U, But Cromwell's army was more than equal 
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to any force that could be brought against it. Alter swill caopaigns, 
both freland and Scotland were Invaded and subdued. By the end ol 
16SI all resistance to the army had ended? but this second victory 
merely brought forward once more the difficult problem of how to 
establish lawfbl government and reformed religion; a problem all 
the more perplexing for the victors because only a tiny minority of 
the whole population of England sympathized with their religious 
and political views, 

(4J Prom 1651-59 Cromwell and the army tried a series of 
experiments in constitution-making, in 1653 the Rump was dis¬ 
solved by Cromwell in person; next a nominated Parliament (Bare- 
bone's Parliament) chosen frons among reliable 'saints' adhering 
to the fndprpn dertt sect was Instituted, This body resigned its powers 
into Cromwell's hands, and at the end of 1653 a group of army of¬ 
ficers drew up a new lostrument of Government which declared Crom¬ 
well to be Lord Protector of the Commonwealth Of England, Scotland 
and Ireland. Cromwell was accorded large powers, but was sup¬ 
posed to govern with the advice of a counclL Moreover, an elected 
Parliament was accorded sole power to assess taxes. 

Cromwell, however, speedily found himself In a positiun like 
that King Charles had formerly occupiedi elected Parliaments quar¬ 
reled with him and refused to recognize the authority of the Instru¬ 
ment of Government. Cromwell, however, had co mm a n d over an 
army as Charles had never had, and as long as he Lived his power 
could not be seriously shaken by merely Parliamentary objections. 
During these years, foreign wars with the Dutch, French, Spaniards 
and Portuguese kept part of the army Iwsy and victorious. In addition 
Cromwell maintained a considerable garrison scattered through 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and many of the functions of local 
government were entrusted to the officers who commanded these 
garrisons. In spite of his policy of religious toleration of all forms 
of Protestantism, Cromwell's governmenl became a thinly disguised 
military dictatorship. 

<5) Cromweirs death In 1658 at lirst threatened the renewal 
of disorders, since his son and successor, Richard Cromwell, lacked 
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thft pr€sti^e snd perBOiisUty to kcop aniblllouo g'oiiorals sod rost» 
less Parliaments In check. An almost universal re|wgnance to 
military dictatorship and a growing distaste for the religious en» 
thusiasms which had originally fired the Puritans led, In 1660, to 
the restoration ol the original ParUament of 1640: that is, as many 
of its members as still survived re-assembled long enough to call 
new elections. The elected Parliament summoned Charles H to 
the throne after he had promised an amnesty and undertaken to 
respect the limitations upon the royal authority which had been 
established by the acts of the Parliament in 1640, before the out¬ 
break of civil war. 

From one point of view, the Puritan revolution of 1640-60 may 
be called the last of the reformation wars of religion; from another, 
U may be regarded as the first modem nevoluUon * a precursor of 
the American, French and Russian. Certainly it combined elements 
of both. Although Cromwell and his fellows were mainly concerned 
to assure godly rellginn, the long-run significance of the revolution 
they carried through lay not so much in the religious as in the politi¬ 
cal sphere, for it was the example of the English parliament which 
upheld the Idea of representative ^vemmeni and constitutional 
monarchy in an age of absolutism; and the English Parliament and 
system of government was later to provide the model tor numerous 
experiments and changes in political institutions In other European 
(and non-European) countries. 

d. Culture. 

1) General trends. The I6th century saw the spread of Italian 
renaissance ideas and Ideals to much of northern Europe, Particu¬ 
larly in Spain and in England noUble literary development occurred 
in the vernacular; and in all countries the study of the classics was 
eagerly pursued. The religious excitement of the reformation and 
counter^reformation tended to divert energy and attention away from 
art and literature during the tatter part of the 16th and early 17th 
centuries. In England, for example, the Puritans closed the theaters 
in which Shakespeare’s plays had been presented, and destroyed 
some works of art as smacking too much of idolatry. In reaction to 
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religious austeritjr and bigotry, the beginnings of a new spiril oi 
religious toleration (or even indifference)^ became manifest; but 
the full development of this attitude waited for the 16th century. 
Natural science made notable advances, especially in the fields of 
astronomy, mathematics, physics and medicine. The dllfereatia'' 
tlon of national cultures became pronounced. This reflected the 
extended use of vernacular languages, the increasingly national 
organization of religion, and the developing spirit of national 
patriotism. 

The Impact upon the European imagination of the great dis¬ 
coveries was enormous. A vast new world, filled with amazing 
wonders — glittering wealth, peculiar animals and plants, strange 
peoples and stranger customs - opened before the eager eyes of 
the European public, and vast numbers of travel books and descrip¬ 
tions of far places were printed to satisfy this curiosity. Moreover, 
Europeans were in the comfortable position of being able to feel 
superior to all that they discovered. Their military and economic 
prowess were such as to overwhelm opposition; and even the rich 
and ancient civilizations of the Orient seemed to most Europeans 
far Inferior to their own. 

The discoveries also contributed to a profound revolution in 
the general Intellectual outlook of Europeans which took place to 
the course of the Hth century. During the first centuries of Eu¬ 
ropean development, the authority and prestige of ancient authors, 
both Christian and pagan, was Immense; and much, perhaps most, 
intellectual activity took the form of glossing and interpreting the 
writings of such authorities. But by the nth century it became 
clear that the ancients were not infallible; indeed it was borne in 
Upon many reluctant minds diat neither the Church fathers not the 
pagan Greeks and Romans had actually known as much about the 
World as enterprising Europeans had discovered in their own time. 
The superiority of modem to ancient learning and letters became 
a subject of controversy in such countries as France and England 
in the 17th century; and 1^ degrees the moderns had the best of 
the battle. 
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The Idea of sclenUflc and technological progress has become 
no familiar and so much a matter of course in our own time that 
it is difficult to recover in imaeination the eacltement generated 
by the conviction that unprecedented knowledge and power had been 
won by living generations. The world came to seem like an open 
book, to be studied afresh and critically; men began to look forward 
to the further Improvemeal of knowledge, not backward toward the 
intellectual authority of the past; and* willy-jiiHy, men were forced 
more and more to rely upon their own powers as the only available 
means for the pursuit of truth. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the rapidity with which this 
Intellectual revolution occurred. Religious controversy, turning 
upon the interpretalion of the Bible, and classical study, directing 
men's enthusiasm to the literature of the ancient world, were the 
dominant intellectual concerns for the overwhelming majority of 
educated men in the 16th and early ITth centuries. Yet the attitudes 
suggested above were also present: and the thought of a few individu¬ 
als laid the groundwork for the general acceptance of the idea of 
progress and of the superiority of the modern age to all others — 
an acceptance which came with the 13th cenlury, and which has con¬ 
stituted a distinguishing mark of European cultural life down to the 
present day. 

2) Literature. In Italy, two poets revived the epic: Ludovico 
Ariosto (1474-1533) with Orlando Furioso and Torquato Tasso 
(1544-1595) with his Jerusalem Delivered. These Italian poems 
Influenced the writing of Edmund Spencer (1552-1599) In England 
(The Faery Queen ) andLuls Vazde Camoens (1525-1580) in Portu¬ 
gal, whose epic account of the Portuguese discoveries, the Luciada , 
not only established Portuguese as a literary language, but became 
a focus of Portuguese patriotism, and was an importaut factor in 
preventing that country from being culturally absorbed by Spain. 

Italian models also influenced much of the English lyric poetry 
of the Elizabethan age. The sonnet, for example, was introduced In¬ 
to England from Italy and quickly became a popular verse form, 

John Donne (1S73-IG31), the leading 'metajSvyslcar poet, was not 
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atrUdtiBlp ItaHanate, but tha youthful poetry of John Ulltoa (LSOB* 
1674) wa.8 steeped in the classicism which had originated centuries 
before among the ttaiian humanists. Milton" s greatest work, Para ¬ 
dise Lost , sets cut to Justify Cod"s ways to man by recounting 
the Christian epic of Adam's fall from grace. Written In his Later 
years. It reflects the religious preoccupation and verbal mastery 
which made him one of the leaders of the Parliamentary cause tn 
the Civil War, and for some years a sort of Foreign Secretary to 
Cromwell. 

Secular drama developed in Italy, Spain, France and England, 
derived In part from medieval mystery and miracle plays, in part 
from efforts to revive classic forms of art. In Italy the effort to 
Imitate the classics rather stifled native drama by making it unduly 
artiflclal; the same was true of France until after the period here 
under consideration. In Spain however a vigorous drama arose. 

The most famous {and incredibly prolific) Spanish playwright was 
Lope de Vega (1562-1635). A similar dramatic efflorescence came 
to England, where Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593), William 
Shakespeare (1564-1616), Ben Jcaison (15T3-16ST) and numeroua 
others wrote plays in a wide variety of forms tragedy, comedy, 
farce, masque, patriotic history, etc. 

A number of famous prose works should be mentioned. English 
prose was permanently influenced by the cadences and vocabulary 
of the Authorized (or King James) Version of the Bible, prepared 
by a committee of scholars, and completed in 1611. In Spain, Miguel 
Cervantes (1547-1616) wrote Don Quixote , a satire on human life 
In general and upon the extravagances of romances in particular. 

The French version of Calvin's Institutes of the Christian Religion 
was an important milepost in the development of the modern French 
literary language; a distinction Incongruously shared with the unre¬ 
strained and gusty satire, Qargantua and Pantagruel, written by 
Francois Rabelais (c. 1494-1553), French prose was taken up 
where Rabelais had left it by the essayist Michel Eyquem de Montaigne 
(1533-1592). The quiet, balanced Judgment which Montaigne constant- 
ty evinced has excited admiration ever since. In mattere of reUglon, 
Montaigne had a rather sceptical bent of mind; and he steadily urged 
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a. caoderate mvA reaeonalile lUe according to the laws of nature. 

Many of hia essays foreshadow ideas and attitudes which became 
popular only a century and more after he wrote, FlnalLy, Italian 
prose may be represented by the autobiography of Benvenuto Cel> 
lini (1S0D-I511}, an artist« soldieit and braggart, whose self" 
portrait permits a vivid glimpse of the individualism and versatility 
of men of the Etaiian renaissance, 

Latin remained the usual language of scholarship, and numer¬ 
ous humanists continued to compose works of literature, satire and 
social or religious criticism tn Latin. Of such works, Sir Thomas 
More's Utopia (1516) and Deslderius Erasmus' Praise of Folly 
(1509) were perhaps the most famous. 

3) Art. With the 16th century, renaissance architecture and 
paintin g developed a more decorated and elaborate style which is 
known as baroque. It waa imitated widely in Spain and tn central 
Europe; but was rivaled by a severer Palladlan tradition descend¬ 
ing from the work of Andrea PaltadlD (1516-60}. 

ttalien painting continued the tradition of earlier renaissance 
masters, developing towards more violent, dramatic style, Venice 
became the most flourishing center of painting, with Paul Veronese 
<1528-1588), and Tintoretto (real name Jacopo RohusU, 1512-1594), 
Tn Spain Domenico Theotocopult (c. 1548-1625), a native of Crete 
and known usually aa El Greco (l.e., the Greek), exhibited a re- 
markable and very powerful blending of Byzantine and Italian renais¬ 
sance styles in his painting. The grestest strictly Spanish painter 
was Diego Velasquea {1599-1B601, who as official court painter, 
produced faithful likenesses of the rather unprepossessing Spanish 
royal family. 

The tradition of Flemish art, which had originated In the 15th 
century with the Van Eyck brothers, was carried on In the ]6th 
century by Pieter Brueghel (c. 1530-1600). ffis vigorous scenes 
of peasant life show lutle trace of Italian influence. Later painters 
of the Low Countries, such as Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640) and 
Anthony van Dyck (1599-1641) were, on the contrary, strongly under 
the spell of Italian renaissance art. In Holland, however, a vigorous 
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and extremely pirolif ic group of palolera carried on an independeni 
tradition. Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669) and Jan Vermeer 
(1632-1676) were, perhaps, the two greatest figures of the Dutch 
school. Their paintings are characterised by realistic portrayal 
of the solid comfort of Dutch middle class life, and by a peculiar 
mastery of li^t and shading in interior scenes, 

A distinct German school of paioting developed during the 16th 
century. Its great figures were Matthias Grunewaid (c, 1476-1530), 
Albrechl Durer (N? 1-1628), Bans Holbein (1497-1643) and Lacas 
Cranach (1472-1653). Durer, Holbein and Cranach were ail en¬ 
gravers and makers of woodcuts as well as painters, Italian tnflu.- 
ence in perceptible in their works, Init a native element, derived 
from medieval miniature painting, is also apparent. 

4) Music. With the improvement of musical instruments, 
music designed mainly or solely for instrumental performance 
came to be written. The organ had been known throughout the mid¬ 
dle ugest but its design and range were improved, and new instru¬ 
ments such as the harpsichord, violin and trombone were introduced 
during the IGth century. Secular music (madrigals and lute songs) 
were reduced to written notation instead of being transmitted by 
ear as they had been earlier, A close connection existed between 
lyric poetry and music, so that many EHrahethan poems which are 
merely read today were originally intended to be sung. 

The greatest composer of the age however was a church musi¬ 
cian, Giovanni da Palestrina (c. 1624-1594). Be combined organ 
with choral music in a stately and effective manner, and it was his 
music that finally reconciled the Roman Catholic church to the use 
of Instruments In its services in place of the earlier plalnsong. The 
religious oratorio originated in Italy during the 16th century; and 
early in the 17th century secular operas became highly popular. 
Luther'^s hymns and Calvinist psalms, set tu simple but sometimes 
powerful music, established the musicai standards for Protestant 
services. 

6) Natural science. During the 10lh and early 17th centuries, 
students of natural science largely emancipated themselves from 
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the authority of the ctassic authors. Improved Instruments and 
methods of mathemaitcal notation, careful observation and logical 
argument proved the ancients wrong on a number of important points. 
Hie geographical discoveries and the progress of astronomy com- 
pelled men to reorient themselves drastically in the natural world. 
Jerusalem no longer appeared to be the center of the earth as It 
had to medieval men; and the earth itself became merely a minor 
planet in the Copernlcan system of astronomy. This shift in mental 
perspective dawned upon the generality of men only slowly, and its 
full Impact upon inherited religious ideas and attitudes was scarcely 
developed until the Ifith century. 

a) Astronomy* Nicholas Copernicus (1473-1543)^ a Po¬ 
lish priest, was the first modern astronomer to argue that 
the earth was not the center of the universe, but was a planet, 
revolving around the sun. His hypothesis was supported by 
mathematical cakulattons, but the observaiions on which he based 
his deductions were not very accurate, and In details his dieory 
was erroneous - for example, Copernicus thought that the orbits 
of the planets were circular rather than elliptical. 

Careful observation of the heavens by men such as Tycho Brahe 
(1&43-1601) accumulated more accurate information; and with such 
help Johannes Kepler (1571-1630) was able to Improve upon the 
Copernlcan hypothesis, recognizing the eltiptical motion of the plan¬ 
ets, and devisli^ three mathematical formulae which described the 
movements of the planets accurately. Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), 
with the help of a telescope which he devised, was able to disprove 
the Aristotelian theory of the perfection of the heavens by discover¬ 
ing irregularities on the moon and sunspots on the sun. He also 
discovered suchceiestlalidienomena as the rings of Saturn, and the 
moons of Jupiter. His defense of the Copemican theory, coupled 
with an aggressive attack on Aristotelian doctrines, led Galileo's 
enemies to bring hiw* to trial before the liupiisiUon; and in his old 
age he was compelled to renounce his teachings and was confined 
to prison. 

An tmpoitant result of astronomical research was the reform 
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of the calendar. In 1582 Pope Gregor; XIII approved a readjuat- 
menl of the calendar, skipping ten days to bring It back in accerd' 
ance with the astronomical year. According to the Gregorian cal¬ 
endar every fourth year is a leap year, e^ept for those ending In 
double aero but not divisible by 400. (Thus the year 1900 was not a 
leap year, but 2000 will be.) This calendar reform was adopted In 
Roman Catholic countries at once, and at later dates by Protestant 
nations. In such Countries as Russia, however, the calendar was 
not reformed until the Bolshevik revolution, so that dates in Rus¬ 
sian history are frequently written dotibly, as 25 October 7 Novem¬ 
ber, 1917, the date oi the Bolshevik seizure of power. 

b) Mathematics. Mathematical symbols in use today, such 
as signs for plus and minus, square root, decimal points and multi¬ 
plication brackets, came Into general use during the 16th century. 
Their simplicity immensely facilitated mathematical calculation. 
Helped by the improvement In malhematlcai notation, a rapid de¬ 
velopment took place. Girolamo Cardano (1501-IS76) learned how 
to solve certain kinds of quadratic equations; John Napier (IS50- 
1617) Invented logarithms; Rene Descartes (1596-1650] broke down 
the age-old distinction between algebra and geometry by developing 
analytic geometry; Blaise Pascal (1632-1662) worked out a number 
of theorems dealing with probability; and these were only a few of 
the many men who were actively at work In eapamling, generalizing 
and increasing the power of mathematical analysis during the I6th 
and early 17th centuries. 

c) Physics. Galileo conducted a number of important 
experiments in mechanics and dynamics, recognized that sound 
was transmitted as an undulation of the air, and disproved a num¬ 
ber of Aristotelian doctrines. His most famous experiment, of 
course, was dropping cannon balls of different wei|^ts from the 
top of the leaning tower of Pisa in order to prove that they fell 
with equal velocity, despite Arlstotle^s statement that speed of 
failing bodies depended on their weight. The nature of air came 
to be better understood. Evangelista Torricelli (1608-1647), one 
of Galileo’s students, invented the barometer and measured air 
pressure with it; a German, Otto von Guericke (1662-1666), 
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developed a metltod for pumping air from a closed space, and in- 
vmtted tbe 'Magdeliurg spiteres' as a vivid method of demonstrating 
atr pressure. 

d) Medicine. The traditional authority of Galen as a guide 
to tnedical theory and practice was spectacularly challenged by 
Paracelsus (real name, Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim, 
hence the English word bombast, c. 1490-1541) when he prefaced 
lectures on medicine publicly burning copies of Galen's work. 

His own theories were a strange mixture of empiricism, Neo¬ 
platonic mysticism and magic, but he did add some valuable new 
drugs to the medical pharmacopeia. The careful dissection of 
corpses, introduced into medical practice by Andreas Vesalius 
(1514-1564) likewise helped to discredit Galen's authority, since 
Galen Itad used pigs for his anatomical studies and had made some 
obvious errors which Vesalius was able to correct. Ambroise 
Pare (c. 1517-1590) introduced a stmliariy empirical altitude into 
surgery, abandoning a number of Galen’s time-honored principles, 
such as treating 'like with like,’ which surgeons had Interpreted 
as requiring the use ol boiling oil to cure the burn of gunpowder. 
Pare adopted the practice of sewing up arteries instead of cauter¬ 
izing them, and made other innovations on the basis of his observa¬ 
tions of the effect which various treatments had on i^tients, Wil¬ 
liam Harvey (1578-1657) laid the foundation for modem physiology 
by his discovery of the circulation of the blood. Be did not, however, 
arrive at a satisfactory explanation of how the blood passes from 
arteries to veins, since he could not see the capillaries. 

6) Religious Thought. Religious questions dominated the 
thou^t of most men during the age of the reformation and religious 
wars. The major Lines of Protestant theology have already been 
sketched. Successors elaborated the principles of Luther and Cal¬ 
vin into something akin to a new’ scholasticism, Lutheranism did 
not develop any Important new doctrines after the time of Luther 
himself; but Calvinism split between strict followers of Calvin 
and Arminiana, vdio, following the teaching of a fXitch theologian, 
Arminius (1560-1609), modified the Calvinistie theory of predesLi- 
nation. Roman Catholicism, too, developed an active and strangely 
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parallel UieolQ^fical controversy between orthodox Catholics and 
followers of Cornelius Jansen (1585-1638), Jansenlsls eajphasisied 
conversion and personal piety, and their opponents, among whom the 
Jesuits were the most active, accused them of teacblug Calvin!Stic 
predestlnatiCFn, The Jansenlst controversy reached its height only 
in the second half of the nth century; and Jansenism was crushed 
only In the IBth century. 

The eatremlfim and Intolerance of all religious parties began to 
yield by degrees to more moderate and sometimes sceptical or In¬ 
different religious attitudes, Montaigne was one of the earliest 
spokesmen of such a viewpoint; and an organised grouPi the tpoU- 
tlques', appeared in France during the latter stages of the wars of 
religion In that country. In England, Lord Herbert of Cher bury 
(1593-1848) advocated a 'natural" religion^ based upon reason and 
the common sense of all mankind, Christian and heathen alike. He 
Was one of the forerunners of deism, which became very fashion- 
able In the ISth century. 

Yet one must not exaggerate the Importance of rationalist and 
sceptical thought. The Intensity of religious passion was as great 
among the highly educated as It was among ignorant persons, and 
only a few Individuals held themselves aloof from the religious con 
filets of the age. Moreover, superstition continued to flourish and 
even took on new virulence. For example, belief In witchcraft In¬ 
tensified and the detection and punishment of witches became almost 
a mania in various parts of Europe, both Protestant and Catholic, 
during the 16lh and I7th centuries. Many persons were accused and 
executed on the charge of witchcraft, often on the flimsiest sort of 
evidence. 

7) Philosophy and political dieory. In the 16th century, philoso¬ 
phers as distinct from theologians were few and far between. The 
speculations of Giordano Bruno (1550-1600) were of a highly unsys¬ 
tematic nature, seml-poetlc Ln their expression. He was a mystic 
and pantheist, deeply Impressed by the concept of Infinity; and his 
disregard of traditional Christian doctrine resulted In his being 
burnt at the stake In Home as a heretic, Francis Bacon (1561- 
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1626}, Lord Chancellor d England, was ol a very dilferent phlloso- 
{Alcal mould. His Movum Organuro attempted to set forth a new sys¬ 
tem of Inductive logic which he hoped would replace that of Aristotle. 
Bacon was particularly notable for his confidence In the possibility 
of the advancement of knowledge, and hts vision of the application of 
such newly acquired knowledge to the mechanic arts. 

The rapid development of mathematics In the 17lh century made 
a profound impression upon philosophers such as Rene Descartes 
(1596’1660) and Baruch SpitK»» {1632*1677). Indeed, Descartes' 
metaphysical and cosmological theories, have often been taken to 
mark the begtnnlng of distinctively ’modem’ philosophy. Hts will¬ 
ingness to doubt everything and his effort to proceed by mathemati¬ 
cally rigorous logical deduction from clear and distinct primary 
Ideas cleared away {or discarded) much of the older tradition of 
philosophy which had been closely wedded to Christian doctrine and 
revealed truth. Spinoza, like Descartes, attempted to model his 
philosophical argument upon mathematics; but it la not his method 
so much as the moral grandeur of hts pantheistic Image of a universe 
bound by immutable law that has made his philosophy an ever-living 
Stimulus to later generatlcms. 

The concept of 'natural law*, applicable both to Inanimate ob¬ 
jects and to the relations of men was one that found growing support 
In the 17th century. In proportion as faith in revealed religion weak¬ 
ened, natural law seemed to offer a new basis for social and politi¬ 
cal Institutions^ and such an attitude could easily be reconciled with 
at least parts erf the religious tradition of Burope by attributing the 
establishment of natural law to God. 

Two political theorists may be mentioned to eaemplily the role 
of natural law In i7th century thought, Jean Bodln (1530-1596) ar¬ 
gued that an absolute monarchy was the best form of human govern¬ 
ment, but at the same time insisted that the monarch must obey 
natural law. Hugo Grottus (1563-1645) wrote a famous book On the 
Laws of War and Peace tn which he attempted to find a natural and 
yet lawful basis for relations between states. 

But figures like these represented an httellectuaily radical wing. 
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The spate oi political paraphteteerlng thrown up as a by-prochict of 
the Puritan revolution In England showed bow strong Christian Ideas 
remained; and even thou^ some of the writers propounded demo¬ 
cratic and even socialistic doctrines, they did so on an intellectually 
traditional basis, finding their inspiration and authority mainly in 
the Bible and Christian writers, not from any new-fangled light of 
natural reason. 
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Chronotogical Table iot Part III, C. t: RiJormaUon aad Religious 
Wars 


1509*1547 

Henry VIII, king of England. 

1513 

Discovery of the Pacific Ocean by Galboa; Portuguese 
explorers reach Canton. 

1517 

Luther's 95 ITieses. 

1518-1521 

Conquest of Mexico by Cortez. 

1519 

Death of Leonardo da Vinci (b. 1452). 

l5t9'lSS6 

Charles V, German king and emperor (king of Spain 
since 1516). 

1519*1522 

First circunmaYlgatlon df the {^lobe (Magellan}^ 

1520 

Death of Raphael {b, 1483). 

1520 

Luther's Liberty of a Christian Man, 

1521 

Luther before the Llet o£ ^rms. 

1534-1525 

Peasants^ War tn Germany, 

1527 

Sack of Rome by Chajrles V+s army. 

1627 

Death q£ MachLavelll (b* 

1529 

Stege of Vienna by the Turks. 

1531 

Death of Zi^lcigU [b. 1484). 

1531-1533 

Conquest of Peru by Pt^arro. 

1533-1584 

Ivan IV^ the Terrible, of 

1534 

Act of Supremacy; Henry VUI head of English Churchy 

1538 

Death of Erasmus (b. c, 14^&). 

1540 

Papal sanction for Society of Jesus {Jesuits)^ 

1543 

Death of Copernicus lb* 1473); publication of his 

De Revolutionibun* 

1645-1563 

Council of Trent. 

1548 

Death of Luther {b. 1463). 
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1S49 

Book of Common Pmyei'. 

155S 

K«llgiou8 Peace of Augnburg. 

1556 

Death of St, Ignattos of Loyola (b, 1491), 

•1556-1598 

PhlUp n, king of Spain. 

•1558-1603 

Elizabeth, qaeen of England, 

1559 

Peace of Gateau-Cambresls (French abanck)n clalmo 
In Italy). 

1562-1598 

Religious Wars in France. 

1563 

Tht 39 Artlctes (doctrinal baais ol AngUean Church), 

1564 

Death of Uichetangelo (b, 1475), 

1566 

Beginning of revolt againat Spain in the Low Countrlea, 

1571 

1572 

Battle of Lepanto: naval defeat the Turks. 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew In France: death of 

John Knox (b. 1505), 

1579 

Dnton of Utrecht (Dutch Republic established). 

1582 

Gregorian reform of calendar. 

15B8 

Spanish Armada, 

1589-1792 

House of Bourbon In Franee. 

1589-1610 

Henry IV, king of France. 

1598 

Edict of Nantes — limited toleration for Hugoenots In 

France. 

1600 

Founding of English East India Company, 

1602 

Founding ol Dutch East India Company. 

1602-1625 

James 1, king of England. 

1607 

Founding of Jamestown In Virginia. 

1608 

Founding ol Quebec by the French, 

1611-1632 

Gustavos Adolphus, king of Sweden. 

1613-1917 

House of Romanoff In Russia. 
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1614 iJist oi French Estates General. 

1618 Death ol Shakespeare (b. 1 $64). 


1616 

-1616-1648 

1626 

1625-1649 

1630 

163T 

1640 

1640 

«1642-1648 
1642 
1649 

*1649-1660 

1656 

1668 

•1660 

1660 

1674 


Death of Cervantes (b. 1647). 

30 Years* War — ended by Peaee of Westfdialia. 
Death of Francis Bacon (b. 1661). 

Charles king of England, 

Death of Eepler (b. 1571). 

Descartes * Discourse on Method, 

Meeting of the Long Parliament. 

Death of Hubeiis {b. 1577). 

Civil War In England. 

Death of Galileo {b. 1564). 

Execution of Charles T. 

Commonwealth in England. 

Death of Oliver Cromwell (b. 1699). 

Peace of the Pyrenees between Prance and Spain. 
Restoration of monarchy In England (Charles n). 
Death of Velasques (b. 1509). 

Death of Milton (b. 1606). 
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a. Introductory. 

Except in England, Holland and Switzerland, European states were 
ruled, between 1660 and 1769, by monarchs who claimed God-given 
absolute power; and the practical administration of government In 
England and Holland as well as tn other European countrieSt rested 
very largely In the hands of privileged groups of nobles and men of 
wealth. High positions In the administration, army and church were 
largely, though not entirely, reserved for members of noble families; 
while the ordinary mass of subjects was without any effective voice 
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In goTernroent was regarded fay tfae rulbtg groups as more or 
less passive materia! for their manipulation. 

Conditions of course varied cooslderably from country to couatry. 
In France and most Catholic countries the clergy constituted a privi'' 
ieged class alongside of the nobility, and the Church continued to be 
a powerful landowner. In Prcitestant countries the upper clergy wore 
closely tied to the aristocracy, but church lands had been largely 
confiscated during the Reformation, Moreover the manner In which 
the noble and ruling class was recruited varied considerably from 
country to country as dtd the degree of active supervision which the 
nobles exercised over their land and over local government. 

The economic life of the period was even more diverse, tn Eng¬ 
land the beginnings of the industrial revolution manifested themselves 
toward the end of the IBth century; but agriculture remained, even in 
England, by far the most Important economic pursuit. State control 
of the economy - mercantilisni - reached Us fullest development in 
the latter part of the ITtb century; during the ISth a number of theo~ 
rtsta attacked the principle of artificial regulation of trade and in¬ 
dustry; and in some countries regulations were allowed to lapse or 
were simplified in the direction of ialssez faire. 

Culturally, the age was one of cosmopolitanism, of Increasing in¬ 
difference to traditional religion, of confidence la reason and natural 
law, and of optimism and belief in progress. French cultural leadcr- 
shtp displaced Italian; but toward the end of the IBth century the be¬ 
ginning of revolt against French 'classicism' became evident In Ger¬ 
many and In Great Britain with the advent of what has been called 
'romanticism'. 

b. Economic growth. 

1) Agriculture. The age-old manorial relationships underwent 
gradual and cumulative change In the 17th and IBtb centuries; but 
strong traces of them remained in most parts of Europe until after 
the French Revolution. Particularly in central and eastern Europe, 
co-operative cultivation remained common; but In western European 
countries the inefficiency of manorial techniques, tine inconveniences 
which arose from the scattering of strips, and ihe new posstbUlttes 
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opened op by expanding urban markets all acted Ui reduce the amount 
of land which remained under the traditional form of cultivation* Some¬ 
times the members of a village community were able to come to an 
agreement with their landlord by which the land was parcelled out 
among ihe peasants Ui consoUdated blocs. In other cases, especial¬ 
ly In England, the landlords were able to carry through enclosare 
(as the process was called) without the consent M the villagers, and 
Often to their detriment. Moreover as new land was reclaimed for 
agricultural purposes U was divided Into separate farms and rented 
out to individual tenants* In general, the further east In Europe, the 
more stable and conservative farming remained, while the two cen¬ 
ters of agricultural improvement were Holland and England. Thus 
in countries such as Austria and Poland manorial agriculture re¬ 
mained general until about the middle of the 19Ui century; and In 
Russia something analogous to manorial agriculture remained pre¬ 
dominant until 191T, 

The agricultural situation In France on the eve of the Revolution 
was neither progressive as In England nor stable as In eastern Eu¬ 
rope, but was, as events proved, potcnHaUy explosive. Relatively 
few manors continued to function as In medieval times. The lords 
had nearly all withdrawn from active cultivation of the demesne land 
and had tbos become passive receivers of rents and dues, who con¬ 
tributed Utile or nothing to the agricultural management of the land* 

In many parts of France scattered strips had been consolidated Into 
separate farms; but the tenants of such farms were still subiected 
to a wide variety of rents and dues which had descended from man¬ 
orial times, and which often no longer corresponded to practical re¬ 
lations - as when a peasant was required to pay a fee for grinding 
his flour at the lord^s mill even though the lord In question no longer 
maintained a mlU for the peasants to use. 

The rise of prices, the growth of urban populations and Improve¬ 
ment of transport sUmulated an ever Increasing spread of commer¬ 
cial agriculture. In the most prosperous commercial and Industrial 
areas of Europe, a very considerable percentage of the total popula¬ 
tion came to be concentrated In towns, dependent on purchase of their 
food* london, for example, had a population of about 700,000 in 1700, 


and this amounted to about a tenth of the toutl population oi England, 
Alter 1760 England ceased to be able to raise sufftclem food for Its 
population and began to Import grain froim eastern Germanjti Ireland 
and other places despite the fact that English farming was then the 
most etlicient and productive of Europe* In Holland, U has been es¬ 
timated that more than hall of the Dutch population pursued urban 
occupations at the beginning of the 18th century. But England and 
Holland were exceptlonaL In Europe as a whole the vast maJorUy 
of the population remained on the land, and, particularly In eastern 
regions, subsistence farming remained common. 

In regions where the old manorial regulation of agricultural proc¬ 
esses broke down. Important innovations in technique were introduced, 
Holland was the leader in the elimination of the wasteful fallowing of 
land which under medieval conditions had been necessary to allow a 
restoration of fertility. Instead, the Dutch discovered that various 
grasses and leguminous crops could be planted after afield had been 
exhausted by grain. This had a double advantage. The nitrogen con¬ 
tent and fertility of the soil could be increased through the activity 
of bacteria which cluster on the roots of such plants as alfalfa or 
vetches; and a good cattle feed could be raised which permitted keep¬ 
ing cattle In stables all or most of the year, thus conserving their 
manure for use on the fields. This meant that it became passible to 
crop land continuously, and still maintain or even improve its fertil¬ 
ity. 

Prom Holland these new techniques were introduced Into England 
during the latter part of the 17th century. Improving landlords adop¬ 
ted them widely during the following century. Turnips, used for 
cattle feed, become an important crop In England, and since they 
required repeated cultivation, it became relatively easy to elimi¬ 
nate undesirable weeds from a field, as had never been possible be¬ 
fore, Systematic selective breeding of farm animals was begun with 
startling results. The size and strength of draught animals was 
greatly Increased; this, and the fact that with the new fodder crops 
animals could be easily maintained over the winter, meant that a 
single plow team could do as much work as several had done In the 
Uiddle Ages, The design of farm implements was also Unproved. 
AU-metal plows were introduced in England in the iBth century as 


weU as a variety of horse-drawn cultivators. By these tneans, til¬ 
lage was greatly improved, in addition, the development of drainage 
works allowed the reclamation ol extensive fen and swamp land in 
Holland and also in England. 

A wave of enthusiasm for agricultural improvement swept over 
England in the Iftth century. Ssperiments with all sorts of crops, 
machines, fertilizers, rotations, breeds of animals and varieties of 
seed were made; magazines which described tl^ latest achievements 
were widely circutated, and no less a person than King George ni 
(17dO-lB2{}|f prided himself In the appellation 'Farmer George* which 
he used as a pseudonym when writing to agricultural journals about 
the latest experiments be had carried out on tits farm. 

Agricultural improvement was facilitated In England by the fact 
that Parliament authorized numerous compulsory enclosures, car¬ 
ried through by the landlords, Large farms of several hundred acres, 
owned by men who had sufficient capital to try new crops and methods 
of tillage, became the usual operating unit. Elsewhere in Europe 
these condltlcms did not obtalUj and agricultural technique lagged be¬ 
hind, In France, for example, the royal government usually resisted 
efforts made by landlords to enclose an old manor, being anxious to 
protect the rights and property of small peasant farmers. But the 
peasants generally lacked both the capital and the knowledge needed 
for agricultural Improvemeni, As a result, open fields and unim¬ 
proved common remained far more genera! In France than In 
England, A numerous peasantry provided potential strength for 
French armies, but most of the peasants were very poor and often 
resented paying rents to absentee landlords who took little or no part 
In the management of their estates. 

2) Technology and industry. Agricultural Improvement was 
facilitated by the more careful design of farm implements. In other 
branches of economic activity, especially in Industry, technological 
advances were of even greater importance. During the I7tb century 
Holland was in most respects the leader of Europe In technology and 
Industry as well as commerce; during the Ifith, France and England 
took over first place; and toward the end of the century England 
established a pre-eminence which lasted throu^ moat of the ISlh 
century. 


It Is Impossible to mention more than a few of the tectuioiogical 
Inventions of the period, 'Hie coastmctlon of r ana is and of roads was 
ol fimdamentni Importance. Holland planeered canal construction In 
northern Europe, building on Italian precedent (where the canal lock 
had been invented In the I7th century). The major river systems of 
France were linked by canals during the later part of the 17th century; 
In England^ where the Indented coastline made the need lees pressing, 
canal building on a large scale walled until the 18th century. AlU 
weather roads were Introduced only after the middle of the 18th cen* 
tury when engineers such as John Macadam (1756-1838) and Thomas 
Telford (1757-1834) discovered that a gravelled and raised road-bed 
could assure smooth passage for wheeled vehicles the year round. 
French roads were the best of Europe by the end of the 18th century. 

A number of precision Instruments were Invented or improved, 
paving the way for theoretical advances In science on the one hand 
and for practical Improvements In machinery on the other, Christian 
Huygens (162fi-I685) Invented the pendulum clock which could meas¬ 
ure time with a new accuracy; and In 1738 John Harrison Invented the 
marine chronometjer a clock which was accurate even on a wave- 
tossed ship. This solved a long-standing navigational problem by per¬ 
mitting measurement of longitude through a comparison of local sun 
time (discovered by sighting with a sextant to find when the sun 
reached its apex at noon) with Greenwich time (kept by the chrono¬ 
meter), Another important precision Instrument was the thermometer, 
which was developed In Italy about 1854, and was much Improved by 
Gabriel Fahrenheit (1686-1736), whose temperature scale Is widely 
used today. 

In military technology, the Lnlantryman armed with a muzxle- 
loading gun came into his own during the I7th and 18th centuries. 
Battles were won and lost largely on the strength of the dlaclpUne 
of infantry formations, which performed the movements of marching, 
loading and firing In unison. The ’drill* of contemporary armies Is 
a survival from these ISth century methods of fighting. Fortltlcatlon 
made considerable strides. To counter the Improvement of artillery, 
earthen ramparts were used to protect masonry walls; and the walls 
themselves became elaborate emplacements for artillery. In field 
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battles, however, the dUflculties of transport usual!; pre'vented 
artillery from coming Into play, and it was not until the time of 
Napoleon that heavy guns became sufficiently mobile to keep up 
with marching Infantry, 

The most important Innovations in industrial technology were 
made in England. Two industries were especially allecte<d‘ mining 
and metallurgy, and textile production, UtnUtg was greatly stimu¬ 
lated in England when Parliament passed an act In 168B eslahUsh- 
Ing the rights of the surface owner to sub-soil minerals. This pro¬ 
vided a powerful incentive for landlords to develop mines, since a 
successful mine could be expected to bring In a handsome Income. 

A second stimulus to mining was the growing shortage of wood, 
which became serious in England during Tudor times. Coal could 
be substituted lor most fuel purposes; and England was fortunate In 
possessing numerous coal fields adjacent to navigable water which 
made cheap and widespread distribution of coal possible. The re¬ 
sultant Increase in the scale of coal mining can be seen In the fol¬ 
lowing figures: 

1550 annual production about 200,000 tons 
nOO " " ’■ 3,000,000 tons 

laoo " " " 10,000,000 tons 

Such an expansion required deeper mines; and deeper mines In turn 
required pumps for draining the water from the shafts. 

It was In connection with the problem of pumping water from 
mines that the steam engine was invented. In 1706 Thomas New¬ 
comen Invented a very clumsy and inefficient engine which pumped 
when the condensation of steam In a cylinder created a partial vacu¬ 
um. Between 1765 and 1760 fames Watt radically Improved the de¬ 
sign of Newcomen'S engine by using the expansive power of steam 
to drive the piston instead. A few years later the new steam en¬ 
gines came Into use as prime movers for textile factories when Watt 
Invented a satisfactory means for translating the reciprocating move¬ 
ment of the piston Into rotary motion. 

The importance of the steam engine as a convenient, cheap, and 
easily controlled source of power can hardly be exaggerated. It 
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was no longer necessary to locate liuhistrial works on moantalii 
streams ■where dams and water wheels could supply power to move 
machinery; instead a nearly supply of coal became the major de¬ 
terminant of the location of heavy Industry, This involved a wide¬ 
spread geographical shift of population and production, and made the 
coal fields of Europe the major centers of population. Bui these ef¬ 
fects came only gradually; and tt was not until the 10th century 
the full Impact of the steam engine on Industry was felt, even in Eng¬ 
land. 

Early in the 18th century a method for smelting Iron with coke 
was discovered by Abraham Darby (about I709J. (Eaw coal contains 
chemicals which make it unsuitable for smelting.) This meant that 
England was no longer dependent on dwindling charcoal supplies for 
iron production. At first however the process was kept as a family 
secret, and it was not until alter about 1750 that the use of coke for 
smelting became generaL As the technique spread, it increased the 
demand for coal still further, and made iron cheaper. 

Iron manufacture underwent other important improvements. In 
1784 a process for making malleable wrought iron on a large scale 
with the use of 'puddlii^ furnaces' and power-driven rollers was in¬ 
troduced by Henry Cort, The resulting product was far superior to 
brittle cast iron for almost every purpose. Steel remained prohibi¬ 
tively expensive for most uses, since it had to be manufactured from 
wrought iron by handicraft methods. 

A serious and persistent problem in the 18th century was the dif¬ 
ficulty of manufacture of accurate metal parts. Standardization of 
machinery was scarcely known, and parts had to be worked over by 
skilled mechanics with file and chisel In order to make them fit. This 
difficulty almost prevented Watt's steam engine from achieving suc¬ 
cess, since it required accurate fitting of the piston to the cylinder. 

A major step in solving this difficulty was taken when a, lathe was 
invented by Henry Maudsiey in 1704 which could cut metal accurately 
to a thousandth of an inch. 

Technical Invention in textile manufacture was equally revoLutton- 
ary, A series of tnventionn (John Kays Hying shuttle, 1733; James 
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Hargreave^fi splmitng jfinny, 1710; Richard Arkwrlghl>& sp^rmin^ 
frame^ IT69; Sainitet Crompton^s spinning mulc^ 1779) mechanized 
the processes of spinning. Mechanical looms were more dliflcuUp 
and In spite of the invention of a power k>om by Edward Cartwright 
as early as 11B5^ It was not until about IS50 that fvtliy satisfactory 
power looms snpplanted weaving by hand. As these machines 
were adopted, textile production came to be transformed from a do- 
meattc occupation, carried on within the home by means of small 
spinning wheels and looms^ into a factory industry^ which used first 
water, and later steam as a source of power. Hiroughout the 18th 
century most textUe machines were built of wood; only at the very 
end of the century did the developments In metallurgy begin to affect 
textile manufactxire^ when steam engines and metaJ machine parts 
came more and more Into use. 

One must guard agatnsi assuming that the date of Invencion marks 
the date at which a machine or technological process came into gen* 
eral use, Restrictive patents sometimes delayed the adoption of an 
improved design; sometimes manufacturers kept Improved methods 
secret from rivals. Moreover, many machines were defective at 
first, or could only produce coarse* law“grade goods. One should 
also remember that the malor inventions took place in England, and 
spread only slowly to other Eurupean countries. The English govern¬ 
ment and English manufacturers tried to mainlaln a monopoly of new 
techniques* forbade the exportation of machinery* and tried to pre¬ 
vent skilled workmen from emigrating also. 

Another factor which slowed down the spread of new techniques 
was the survival of old gild regulations, and (more important in the 
18th century) the existence of elaborate production codes* tariffs 
and state-guaranteed monopolies which mercandUst statesmen had 
set up lo foster new and protect old Industries. These regulations 
often served to protect unecoiiomic and technologically backward 
Industries. England, In this as in other respects* was advantageous¬ 
ly situated. In the course of the Puritan revolution the royal right 
to grant monopolies had been challenged; and in later decades Eng¬ 
lish judges adapted the principle that trade and Industry ought to be 
open to all who wished to enter upon those pursuits. Thus nearly 
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all gild and royal monopolies were swept away wtthtn England; and 
after the tmicn with Scotland (1707} Great Britain became by (ar 
the largest area within Europe where trade was free from local tar¬ 
iffs, tolls and monopoly rights. 

Up until about 1?80, at the very end of the period here under con¬ 
sideration, French industry, measured by the value of Its product, 
came near to keeping pace with British development. In one sense 
this did not mean a real equality of wealth, since French population 
(about 24 million by 1788) was more than twice as great as the popu* 
latton ol Great Britain. French Industry also tended to specialise In 
articles of fine manxifacture - such things as silk cloth, porcelain 
chlnaware. etc. This partly reflected the demand of the French court 
lor hnturlesi partly the fact that France did not have such abundant 
coal and iron deposits as Great Britain. French Industry differed 
from British In another important respect. Government regulation, 
subsidy and control were far more pervasive in France than in Eng¬ 
land. Such supervision probably helped the growth of French Industry 
In the 17th and early 18th centuries; but government rules tended to 
become obstacles to the Introduction of new techniques at the very 
lime when the English made their most rapid progress in the latter 
part of the l&tb century. Other parts of Europe followed French 
rather than English industrial patterns, but, with the exception of the 
Low Countries, lagged considerably behind, 

Hius while the beginning of what has been called the Industrial 
Revolution antedated 1769, U was only a beginning. Europe remained 
predominantly agricultural until long after the outbreak of the French 
Revolution; and the society of the 18th century was In no sense pre¬ 
dominantly Indu atrial, 

8) Commerce. Improvement of the means of transport within 
Europe and the fuller exploitation of the Americas and the Far East 
contributed to a steady growth In the bulk and value of trade. Eng¬ 
lish and French colonies In North America and the Islands of the 
Caribbean became Increasingly Important. Sugar, tobacco and cot¬ 
ton were the major crops of the Islands and the southern mainland; 
iron, timber, and furs came from New England and Canada. Until 
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the end of the 18th centur 3 P, the trade with the Leiands of the Cartb- 
bean and with the southern cotontes was bj^ far the more valuable to 
European nattons - a fact which is illustrated the settlement at 
the end of the Seven Years* War, when the French government thought 
the Island of Martinique more valuable than all Canada. 

In the Far East the 18tb century saw the establishment of French 
and British power In India. After scattered fighting, however, kbe 
British were able to drive the French from nearly all of India, and 
the East India Company imposed Its political control on a large por« 
don of that sub'Continent. Tea and cotton cloth were the two pirlncl- 
pal imports from India, and they became at least as valuable as the 
imports of spices from the East Indies, which remained almost a 
Dutch monopoly. 

A third area In which French and British commerce competed 
was in the Spanish colonies of Central and South America. At the 
beginning of the ISth century, the French supplied a ma>or{^ of the 
European goods which South Americans needed; after 1718 the Brit-' 
Isb secured trading concessions tram Spain and gradually took over 
a dominant place in South and Central American trade. 

Internal trade and inters regional specialization within Europe 
grew at the same time. It is impossible to give any figures for such 
commerce, much of which was never recorded. But records of over¬ 
seas trading companies do ejtist, and from them it has been calculated 
that the trade of Europe with other continents quadrupled in value 
during the 18th century. 

4) Capitalism, the factory system and banking. As town gilds 
continued to decay, capitalism made further progress tn Industry. 
Mining and commerce, old capitalist stron^olds, came to be almost 
entirely capitalistically organlaed. In parts trf England, where power 
machinery came Into use, factories sprang up to house the new ma¬ 
chines. The development of factories meant that the owner or his 
manager was able to eaerl a far more rigorous control over the work¬ 
men, The relative freedom of the hand worker to set his own hours 
of labor vanished; and with it some of the skill and rewards of crafts¬ 
manship, Until the introductSon of steam power, however, factories 
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were liDt clustered together in great mamilarturtog towos, for they 
had to be located along streams, where dams or waterfaiis ccnild sup¬ 
ply the motive force for the machEnery* Thus the InduEtrlal city was 
a phenomenon of the l&th century. CEtles of the 18th century continued 
to be mercantile and handicraft rather than industrial centers^ 

It should be stressed, however^ that factories remained exception¬ 
al until the I0th century^ They were almost unknown in most coun- 
tries I and even in England^ many trades were quite unaffected by the 
new form of Industrial organUatlon. Handicraft industry^ carried on 
In small workshops, sometimes dependent on an outsider for the sup^ 
ply of working capltalj remained the usual form of production. 

The development of joint stock companies,, which had been a con¬ 
spicuous characteristic of the 17th century^ suffered a considerable 
set-baek in the early years of the IBth. Speculative booms Ln stock 
had developed even in the 17th century; but in the years 1718-20 an 
unprecedented fever of speculation came to both England and France 
(the South Sea Bubble, so-called)^ It ted to an equally unprecedented 
crash* This experience tended to discredH Joint stock enterprises, 
and at least partly as a result, the new industrial capitalism which 
began to arise In England during the second half ol the century was 
almost entirely managed by Individual entrepreneurs and by partner¬ 
ships. 

Two new developments in banking may be mentioned* tn medieval 
and early modem ttmes^ govemmentat borrowings were considered 
as personal debts cantracted by the king; and a new ruler quite often 
saw fit to repudiate sny outstanding obligations his predecessor bad 
left unpaid. Interest rates were ol course correspondingly high. By 
the end of the 17th century this concept had been replaced In the more 
advanced European ccmnirles by the Idea that debts were owed im* 
personally by the government as such; in other words national debts 
were Invented. Holland and England, where the royal power was rela* 
lively small, took the lead In developing the Idea of a natlonai debt; 
and partly as a consequence* the Dutch and English governments were 
able to borrow money at lower Interest rates than could other 
states. In time of war or other extraordinary emergency * this 
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proved a. treisendous advanbige. 

A socoiul Important development was the increasing nse of bank- 
notes. The issuance of promissory notes against specie holdings of 
a bank was not new; but the scale on which such notes were issued, 
and the confidence which people came to have in them had a novel 
effect, for the superior convenience of paper currency led by degrees 
to the supercession of coinage for most large transactions. Even In 
the Middle Ages bankers had discovered that it was possible to issue 
more promissory notes than there was metaJ in the bank, since not 
everyone was Ukely to demand payment at once, 'nils opened up the 
possibility of expanding or contracting the paper currency at will, 
and Introduced a new and powerful element into the business cycle. 
Bigger and better booms alternated with sharper depressions. 

The establishment of the Bank of England In 1694 marks an Im* 
portant step tn both these developments. The Bank was originally 
organized by a group of private financiers In order to handle the 
national debt; and Bank of England banknotes came to have a sort of 
standard value in Great Britain against which notes Issued by other 
banks were measured. 

5> The state and economic life. Mercantilist theories continued 
to Inspire the economic policies of most European states in the I'lth 
and 18th centuries. Two general ways in which the state influenced 
economic relations may be distinguished. First, every state required 
revenue, and required It tn growing amounts as the expenses of ad¬ 
ministration and particularly of war mounted. Secondly, nearly every 
state tried to improve its Ititernatlonai balance of payments by foster¬ 
ing home trade and industry. Regulations, monopolies, tariffs and 
various state-owned enterprises were set up with this end In view. 

The tax policies of the European states defy any broad description. 
In general, the various revenue devices which had been inherited from 
former times were maintained; and new taxes were invented more or 
less haphazardly, France, for example, was divided into numerous 
tariff areae so that goods transported within the country had to pay 
frequent tolls. Special excise taxes were imposed on articlee Like 
salt; there were In addition poll taxes, income taxes, land taxes, 
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licerise fees, m6 others^ Taxes were by no means untfonn for aO 
Franeep varying from province lo province or even from town to town. 
Nor were they appUed equaliy to alt social classeEp the nobility and 
clergy being exempt from some taxes* and managing to escape the 
full burden of others^ 

Other Etirapean countries labored under simUarly confused tax 
systems^ In Great Britain^ however, as a result of Its medlevai In-* 
herltance, taxation was far more tmiform throughout the country; and 
the fact that the central government maintained a far Less complex 
bureaucracy and chd not support a large standing army made the total 
tax burden considerably lighter^ 

Taxation and measures designed to improve the tnternallonal bal¬ 
ance of payments were of course cLosety Intertwined^ Protective 
tarilfs, for example, yielded revenue and at the same time helped; 
home Industry; the same was true of grants of monopolies to par¬ 
ticular companies, which paid various sums to the govemmenl in 
return for their privileged status. 

Some governmental acts, however, can definitely be attributed to 
a wish to promote home Industry and trade apart from direct fiscal 
returns. In England, Cromwellgovernment introduced the Havlga-' 
tlon laws designed to protect and extend English shipping. After the 
restoration. Com laws, which encouraged export of grain when prices 
were low and prohibited It when they were high, were Introduced and 
gradually elaborated. Such laws reflected the Interests of the mer¬ 
chants and the landowners of England^ who were able, through Parlia¬ 
ment, to make the government help or protect their economic Interests- 

In France and most other continental counlrles* the desires of eco¬ 
nomic or social classes played only a minor role in fixing govern¬ 
mental economic policies^ Royal mlMstere and officials more often 
took the lead, and, wishing to encourage some particular line of In¬ 
dustry, to build up a strong merchant marine, to Improve the road 
system, or to accomplish some other end, they made regulallone 
which they hoped would Induce or compel men to act accordingly. 

Thus Jean Baptiste Colbert (d. 1683), minister under txms XIV^ pre¬ 
scribed minutely the standards of quality and even the processes of 
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mamifajcture far Fre^xch cloth In the hope that a uniform and high- 
quality product would win for France good imarkets lex all the world. 

In some Instances Colbert went beyond regulation^ and net up gov^ 
eminent-owned factories, 

A field in which govenunent regulation was particularly active 
was colonial tracte. The colonies were regarded as sources of wealth 
for the mother country^ and In general no outsiders were allowed to 
tmde with them» Moreover^ colonial competition with home industry 
was discouraged or forbidden. But the relaiion was not altogether 
one-sided, tn Nordii America, for instancOi the British subsidized 
the production of Indigo; and the raising of tobacco In England was 
forbidden^ thus assuring the colonies a monopoly of that lucrative 
crop. 

It Is difficult to estunate the effect which these and like govern¬ 
ment regulations had on the development of economic Me. Smug¬ 
gling and evasion of governmental rules were common, so that one 
can never asEume that laws on paper did In fact govern economic 
relationships. Yet it would abo be rash to assume that regulation 
did not produce at least some ol the desired results. Certainly 
France under Colbert made rapid progress in trade and industry and 
it was not until after government regulations came to be administered 
by less capable men than he that the mere ant III si system of France 
began to show serious flaws. 

Toward the end of the IFth century, howeverj economic theorists 
began to doubt the benefictal effect of government regulation. The 
rule of nature, It was argued, would improve upon any human regula¬ 
tions, and would assure a harmony between the selfish interests of 
Individuals ajid the general good. In France a school of lalssez falre 
economists arose about the middle of the 18tb century; and In Great 
Britain, Adam Smith published his famous book, The Wealth of 
tlons. In 1770. Adam Smithes arguments In favor of tree trade were 
impressive; la addition important commercial and Industrial interests 
In England and Ln France found certain government regulations Ln- 
creasLngly Inconvenient, In England the government responded by al¬ 
lowing regulations to lapse or by abolishing them. In France, how* 
ever, the government was far less responsive to pressure from the 
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bourgeoisie, and It was left for the revolution to sweep away numer¬ 
ous regulations which that class found distasteful or obstructive. 

c. Politics. 

1) Inteimtlonal. 

a) French preponderance, 1660-1715. Spain, once the strong¬ 
est power of Europe, had not been a party to tl»« Peace of Westphalia, 
which ended the Thirty Years* War. Fighting dragged on with France 
until 1659, when the Spanish government found itself compelled to 
make peace. For the neat half century, France remained pre-emi¬ 
nent in Europe. Louis XIV (1645-1715) conceived the ambUton of 
extending the French boundaries to 'natural frontiers' - that Is to 
the Rhine; ihe Alps and the Pyrenees. He had succeeded In reaching 
the Pyrenees in 1659, and spent most of the rest of hts long reign In 
trying to reach the Rhine. A sertes of wars resulted, and varying 
European coalitions were formed to resist Louis* plans. At first 
Holland was the principal antagonist. But the Dutch could hardly 
match the power of France, and Louis was able to annex some bits 
of territory along hia northern and eastern frontier. Alter 1686, how¬ 
ever, England tocdc over leadership of the coalition, and thereafter the 
French were unable to win major successes. 

Toward the end of Louis XIV'a reign the royal house of Spain died 
out, and he was able to place one of his grandsons on the Spanl^ 
throne. This precipitated a long war (1701-14) which came near to 
eahausttng France. The war ended with a compromise. The French 
candidate retained the Spanish throne, but lost control of all the for¬ 
mer Spanish possessions In Europte which were distributed among the 
various powers which had fought against the French, The peace set¬ 
tlement of 1715-14 marked the end of unquestioned French predlmi- 
nance on the continent. The coalition, headed by Great Britain and 
Austria, had come near to defeating France; and the treaties (Utrecht 
1713; Rastadt and Baden 1714) which ended the war were drawn In 
such a way as to strengthen the enemies and rivals of France, 

The peace settlement awarded control of most of the former Span¬ 
ish possessions In Italy to the Austrian Hapsburgs (Naples, Sardinia 
and ULlan); and (n addition the Austrians became rulers of the former 
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Spanish Low Countries (subsequently known as the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands and later as Austria thus fell heir to the tlon^s share 

ol the former Spanish possessions tn Ehirope, and became a much 
stronger power than had formerly been the case. Successful wars 
against the Turks (1682-1699 and again 1714-18) extended Austrian 
possessions through all of Hungary and Into the northern Balkan 
peninsula during the same period. Thus an extensive Austrian state 
arose In central Europe, 

Unlike France or England, Austria was not a national state. Ger¬ 
mans, Sungarians, Italians, Czechs, Croats, Serbs, Rumanians, and 
still other peoples were united under the Hapsburg crown; and the 
national and linguistic diversity was fully matched by diversity of 
Institutions. Indeed the Austrian state was held together almost sole¬ 
ly by the common allegiance various kingdoms, duchies, marks, coun¬ 
ties, etc., owed to the Hapsburg ruler. Thus Austria was not so much 
a single state as a collection of states; and the power of the Austrian 
emperor was correspondingly less than the bulk ol his territories 
would lead one to expect. Nevertheless, after the Peace of Rastadt, 
Austria slood second only to France on the continent. 

In comparison with Austria, the states around which Italy and 
Germany were to unite Ln the 19th century were small indeed. Yet 
the Peace of Utrecht marks the promotion of both Savoy and Prussia 
to the status of kingdoms. The duke of Savoy was awarded the Island 
of Sicily as his share In the spoils of the Spanish empire; and wltli 
Sicily went the medieval royal title. A few years later, he exchanged 
Sicily with the Austrians for Sardinia, and changed his title accord¬ 
ingly to King of Sardinia. The new kingdom of Sardinia was Ihe larg¬ 
est Independent Italian state; and except for the Papal States in cen¬ 
tral Italy It was almost the only state In Italy which was not subject 
to foreign control. 

The Peace also made the former Elector of Brandenburg >Klng 
In Prussia.' Brandenburg originated as an eastern mark of the duchy 
of Saxony, and the earliest margraves carved out a state for them¬ 
selves by conquering various Slavic txLbes which inhabited the region. 
In 1416 the UohenaoUern family came Into possession of the Mark of 
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Brandenburg, and slowly through succeeding gene rations added to 
their territories until by the end of ihe Thirty Years' War they had 
become second only to the Hapsburgs among German rulers. Vari¬ 
ous territories scattered through northern Germ an j were in their 
possession, and along the Baltic coast the Hohenzollertis held East 
Prussia as a fiel of the Polish crown, In 1713 the Peace of Utrecht 
added one more patch of territory In western Germany to their do¬ 
minions, and recogTiiaed ihe growing power of the Hohenaollern 
rulers by according them the royal title. Since Prussia lay outside 
the boundaries of ihe Empire, and could not be regarded as In any 
way subject to the control of the Holy Soman Emperor (i>e>, of the 
Austrian Hapsburgs) the Hohenzoltern ruler chose to call himself 
'King In Prussia' — and soon all the radcus territories under Hohen- 
zollern control came to be called, Indlficrlmlnateiy, Prussia. 

The British share of the booty distributed at Utrecht look the form 
of overseas acquisitions. From France the British took Nova Sootla 
and Newfoundland; from Spain, Gibraltar, and a valuable trading con- 
cesslOQ which gave British ships a monopoly of the slave trade with 
the Spanish colomes and a limited rl^t to trade with Spanish posses¬ 
sions In the New World. 

b) The Balance of Power, 1713-1769, From 1713 to 17E9 no 
one European power dominated International politics. The tangled 
diplomacy and fighting of the period may be conceived as revolving 
around two general Issues: first, the drastic readjustment of power 
In central and eastern Europe which resulted from the decline of 
Sweden, Poland and Turkey; and second, the struggle between France 
and England for colonial supremacy In India and In America. 

l) Readjustment In central and eastern Europe. During 
the 17th century Sweden had created a Baltic empire; but when Prus¬ 
sia and Russia began to organize powerful, centralized and militaris¬ 
tic states, the Swedes found themselves unable to defend their exten¬ 
sive possessions against these neighbors, Poland suffered an even 
more drastic fate, U disappeared from the map of Europe at the end 
of the IBth century as a result of the weakness of the central govern¬ 
ment and the aggression of Russia, Prussia and Austria. The Otto- 
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man empire, which had for several centuries been a serious mill- 
tar; threat to the West, began to undergo a complicated process of 
internal decay during the late 17th and subsequent centuries. Like 
the Swedes and the ^ies, the Turks became unahie to defend their 
possessions from the assault of their neighbors, Russia and Austria. 

Thus the stage was set in eastern Europe for a rapid shift in the 
balance of power. Three states profited; Austria. Prussia and Rus¬ 
sia. The first two have already been briefly described; it remains 
to Introduce the Russians onto the European scene. 

The Russian state had been founded in the 9th century by Scandi¬ 
navian vikings, known as Rus. They ruled over a Slavic population, 
and ill the course of a few generations were absorbed inte it. Chris¬ 
tianity and some of the culture of Byaantium penetrated Into Russia 
in the 10th century; in the 13th the Mongols, under one of the succes¬ 
sors of Ghengis Khan, conquered all but one of the numerous Russian 
principalities Into which the original state had been divided. How¬ 
ever, the Mongols did not destroy native instltuttons, and in general 
contented themselves wllb collecting tribute money. At length, in 
1480, Ivan HI, prince of Moscow (1^2-1505) ^ revolt¬ 

ing against the Mongols, assumed the title of Czar (i.e., Caesar, 
heir of the Byzantine emperors), and established himself as ruler 
over an extensive territory around his capital city. In the 10th cen¬ 
tury, Ivan IV, the Terrible (1533-1584}, carried through a drastic 
reorganisation of the state, overthrowing the power of the boyar 
(nobtej families, and establishing himself as an autocrat. At the be¬ 
ginning of the next century the growth of the Russian empire was 
threatened by Intemai troubles and by the intervention of the Poles; 
but in 1613 the first Romanoff Czar was elevated to the throne, and 
he succeeded In driving back the Polish Invaders, 

When Peter the Great {1682-1725) became czar, he Inherited a 
vast but undeveloped land, where Byzantine and Asiatic traditions 
far outweighed the small influence which European traders and ar¬ 
tisans had come to exercise. Peter, a man of enormous energy and 
ruthless will, determined to make Russia a state which could com¬ 
pete on equal terms with the great powers of Europe, He realized 
Vividly that the first step in such a c&rectlon must be the creation of 
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of St, Bastt, MoscO'ff 

This church faces on the Red Square, Moscow. It was bull! in 
the 10th ceatury before Russia came Into Important cultural con¬ 
tact with Western Europe, a fact reflected In the combination of 
Byzantine, Persian and native Russian elements In Its architec¬ 
tural style. 
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an army;: and moreoverihat before a Russian army could be euc- 
cesslul in battle against European forces, he must be able to equip 
and train it according to European methods, 

Peter himself visited western Europe In order to study the tech¬ 
niques and manners of western men, and throughout his reign pro¬ 
moted in every way he could the spread of European Influence to 
Russia, He imported large munbers of technicians to help him train 
soldiers and create the necessary factories in which guns, ammu¬ 
nition and all the various requirements of an army could be manu¬ 
factured, In some of his efforts he succeeded surprisingly. By the 
end of his reign, for iostance, Russia produced more Iron than Eng¬ 
land did (though not more than Sweden or Germany); and some of 
Peter’S factories were larger than anything known in the West when 
measured by the number of persons employed. In some of his other 
efforts, Peter came close to absurdity, as when he personally cut off 
the beards of his courtiers to make them into Europeans, or com¬ 
manded the ladies of the court to abandon their customary seml- 
orlental seclusion and, wearing European dresses, try lo Imitate tlie 
behavior of a French drawing room. 

Nevertheless, the wholesale Europeanization of Russia which 
Peter initiated from the top did gradually lake effect among the upper 
classes, Russian noblemen became f am iliar with the French language 
awd with the latest ideas of the French phliosophea . Their clothes, 
their manners and some of their Ideas came to be European. But the 
great majority ol the Russian peasants were serls, and their masters 
sometimes bought and sold them like slaves. The land was cultivated 
by viitagB communities, which were known as mirs . Towns were rela¬ 
tively small and few, and the bourgeois class, which eaercised so much 
Influence in western Europe, was of very minor importance in Russia. 

Two changes did, however, affect the Russian population as a whole. 
One was the gradual development of a centralized bureaucracy which 
brou^t the power of the czar Into the Russian countryside. In Peter's 
time, the shortage of trained officials was a tremendous handicap, and 
he relied extensively upon foreigners, even using prisoners of war to 
administer his empire. Gradually this shortage was overcome, and a 
good post in the government came to be the primary goal of most edu- 
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cated Russians, 

1716 other novelty which affected the general mass of the Rus« 
Sian population was the organisation of a conscript army. Indeed, 
the central aim of Peter's reforms was the construction of a power¬ 
ful army, and he succeeded very well. Each village was required 
to send a quota of men to serve In the army^ they were trained by 
European driUmasters, equipped with European weapons, and sent 
to fight against European and Turhisli soldiers. When it came to 
battle the Russians from the first acquitted themselves well. 

Peter fought a series of campaigns against the Swedes, and by 
1731 he succeeded In defeating them, Ee annexed Esthonla and an 
area around the head of the Gulf of Finland, where a new capital, 

5t. Petersburg, was erected in what had previously been a desolate 
marsh. St. Petersburg was a 'window on Europe' for the new Rus¬ 
sian state, and became, far more than Moscow, a European city, 

Peter'S successors continued to pursue, though with less energy, 
his policy of Europe aniaatlon. By far the most successful of them 
was Catherine E (1763-1796). During her reign» the kingdom of Po¬ 
land was dismembered in three successive partittons (1773, 1793, 
1795) and Russia got the brgest part. Wars with the Turks Led to 
the annexation of the Crimea, and campaigns In the south east led to 
the extension of the Russian frontier across the Volga and into the 
Caucasus, 

Prussia shared with Russia In the dismemberment of both the 
Swedish empire and the kingdom of E^iland, and emerged by the end 
of the l&th century one of the great powers of Europe, Prussia's 
rise was very largely the work of her kings, and eapeelally of Fred¬ 
erick n (1740-1786), or as he Is usually called, Frederick the Great. 
When Frederick came to the Prussian throne he inherited a very fru. 
gal and admirably efficient state. His father had devoted the rather 
slender resources of his kingdom to building up an army; and In the 
very year of his accession Frederick used that army to seize from 
Austria the province of Bliesia. Frederick’s action helped to pre¬ 
cipitate a general European war {War of the Austrian Succession, 
1740-1748) in which France and some lesser powers Joined with 


Prussia !c atiackini; Austria. When peace was made. It connnoed 
the Prussian acquisition of Silesia, but made few other changes in 
the map of Europe, 

Frederick's very success alarmed the French; and the Aus> 
trian government was eager to get revenge. As a result, the long 
standing rivalry between Hapsburg and French monarchs was patched 
up, and In 1756 Austria and France united to attack Prussia. Russia 
too joined In the fray, and Prussia was left without a single ally on 
the European continent. Great Britain, however, had been fighting 
France In America since 1754, and came to Frederick's aid with sub¬ 
sidies and a few troops. The odds certainly seemed desperate, but 
for six years the Prussian armies were able to stand off their three 
enemies, winning several brilliant victories and losing some hard 
fought fields, to 1762 Peter HI came to the Russian throne, and re¬ 
acting violently against the policies of bis predecessor, made a gen¬ 
erous peace with Frederick. France, too, had suffered numerous 
defeats overseas In the war with Great Britain and wanted to make 
peace. Consequently the Austrians were compelled to give up hope 
of recovering Silesia, and peace was concluded in 1763, bringing the 
Seven Years' War to a close. 

The Seven Years' War was the hardest fought and most decisive 
of any l&th century war, Prussia had suffered tremendous devasta¬ 
tion — Berlin, the capital, had twice been occupied by Russian troops, 
and almost every part of Frederick's kingdom had been fought over. 
Yet the Prussians emerged successful, with the reputation of being 
the best soldiers of Europe; and Prussia estahUBbed itself as one of 
the great powers of the continent. Prom 1763 there were thus five 
great powers: Russia, Prussia and Austria in central and eastern 
Europe, and France and Great Britain in the west. This remained, 
with many shifts of relative importance, the alignment of Europe 
until 1918. 

11) Franco-British rivalry overseas. By 1714, Holland had 
fallowed Spain and Portugal into relative eclipse as a great colonial 
power. Yet some important regions of the colonial world remained 
In the possession of each of these states. The Spanish and Poitu- 
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gvtes« colonies in Central and South Smcrica looked impressive on 
a m^p, but, more and more, the trade with those regions passed Into 
the hands of British merchants, and with the trade passed most of 
the economic advantages of possession. The Dutch Imperial posses¬ 
sions in the Cast Indies and elsewhere were rather more valuable 
to the mother country, for Dutch ships contlntied to ply the high seas, 
and the spice trade remained concentrated in Dutch hands, Bui ihe 
days of Dutch Imperial expansion passed with the Hth century. There 
after the field was left to be disputed between France and England. 

The two principal regions In which British and French colonial 
enterprise came Into conflict were Horih America and India, Each 
time fighting broke out in Europe after 1^6 France and Great Brit¬ 
ain found themselves on opposite sides; and their cotiflict was fought 
out not only on the continent of Europe, but on the high seas and in 
the colonies as welL The decisive war was the Seven Years' War, 
1756-1763, or, as it Is known In American history, the French and 
Indian War, 1764-1763 Cfor fighting broke out In America two years 
before it did In Europe.) By the Peace of Paris, which ended the 
struggle, the French lost both Canada and India, 

A chance for revenge came when the American colonies revolted 
against Great Britain In 1776. In 1779 France declared war on the 
British^ and was joined by Spain (1779) and Holland shortly after¬ 
wards (1760). Thus a powerful coalition of rival colonial nations 
faced the British, and, with the co-operation of the American army 
under George 'Washington, they were able to administer a series of 
defeats to their common enemy. By 1763 the British were ready to 
yield. The peace secured American independence^ and retroceded 
various colonial areas to France and Spain. Despite these losses, 
however, Britain remained the strongest single colonial power and 
the most active mercantile nation of Europe, 

2) Internal political organlaatton of the leading European na¬ 
tions, During the ITth century the rulers of the leading states of 
continental Europe all succeeded In establishing themselves as ab¬ 
solute monarchs, ruling by Divine Right. Absolute monarchy re¬ 
mained the typical form of European government, until the outbreak 
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of the French Revolution in 1789 challenged the ideas and Institutions 
of the *01(1 Regime.' U came to be a recognized legal principle that 
what the king willed was law, and the right of subjects to share In 
control of government policies was not admitted. 

The use which the various kings and emperors made of their 
theoretical prerogatives was of course severely limited in practice 
by Inherited traditions of government, and by the human limitations 
of the monarchs. No one man could begin to cope with all the con¬ 
cerns of an l&th century government, and the kings had to depend on 
their servants, the bureaucrats and ministers, to make innumerable 
decisions which, taken together, constituted most of the reality of 
government. Thus Divine Right of kings really meant the unchecdced 
power of govemmont officials. Obviously, the efficiency of such 
governments depended on who the officials were, how they were 
chosen, and how promoted. Much depended on a handful of men at 
the top the king and his ministers who headed the principal depart¬ 
ments of government. A vigorous and energetic ruler was able to 
Impress his will on all branches of the government; on the other hand 
a ruler who was more Interested In the pleasures of court life than 
in the arduous work of administration simply allowed the govern¬ 
mental machine to drift along In rather haphazard fashion, 

a) Governmental reorganization in central and eastern £u- 
rope. Daring the ISth century, a number of rulers arose in central 
and eastern Europe who tried vigorously to reform, reorganize and 
Increase the efficiency of their governments. Some of their policies 
attempted to apply principles of contemporary social theory; hence 
they are known as ' EnUghtened Despots.' They strove to centralize 
government, to make Institutions uniform In the various parts of 
their domain, to encourage the arts and sciences, to reduce or elimi¬ 
nate internal barriers to trade and Industry, and in general to strength¬ 
en and enlarge their states. Frederick the Great (1740-86) was the 
most successful of these rulers; Catherine n of Russia (1762-1796) 
and Joseph I) of Austria (1780-1790) emulated him, 

Catherine's policies continued the Europeanization of Russia which 
had been Initiated by Peter the Great, At the beginning of her reign 
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she faced a problem of securing berseU to povert for she was by 
birth a German princess and her only claim to the Ausslan throne 
was through her marrUge with the Czar, whom she deposed soon 
after she had married him. Consequently Catherine found It expe¬ 
dient to make generous concessions to the Russian nobility. She 
released them from the duty of serving the state (which had been 
theirs since the time of Ivan the Terrible) and confirmed and ex'- 
tended their rights against the peasant serfs of Russia. She profes¬ 
sed enlightened ideas as to a ruler*s duties toward subjects, but did 
little to help any class save the nobility. 

In Austria, the confusing multiplicity of local Institutions and 
rights, which resulted from the piecemeal manner in which the liaps- 
burg possessions had been acquired, seemed to a ruler like Joseph 
II a terrible incubus upon the efficiency of the state and, into the bar¬ 
gain, an offense against rational principles. During his short reign 
he tried hard to unify the Austrian dominions and to make his govern¬ 
ment more efficient, But Local opposition was stubborn, and the out¬ 
break of the French revolution In 1789 helped to discredit radical ef¬ 
forts at change. His reforms were thus only partially effective, and 
Austria entered upon the 19th century without achieving any real In¬ 
ternal unity. 

The Prussian administration was, like the Prussian army, the 
envy of Europe, Its efficiency dated back to the nth century, when 
Frederick WllUam, the Great Elector (1640-1989), had nursed his 
scattered provinces, devested like the rest of Germany by the Thirty 
Years' War, back to economic prosperity, and had centralized their 
administration In GerlLn. During the 18th century the tradition of 
paternalistic efficiency, parsimony and thoroughness were continued. 
Frederick the Great carried through numerous public works, attra- 
ted settlers from all parts of Europe, and through the usual devices 
of a mercantilist state did what be could to encourage trade end In¬ 
dustry, it was under Frederick the Great, and with his active en¬ 
couragement, that potatoes first became an important crop In Ger¬ 
many. This plant, a native of South America, throve in the sandy 
soils and cool climate of Prussia. Its widespread cultivation enor¬ 
mously enlarged the food resources of that kingdom and permitted 
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a. rel&t(vely great growttt tn population. 

b) French absolutism. The history of the internal govern¬ 
ment of France stands In contrast to that of the newer and more 
easterly states. During the first part of Louis XIV's reign many of 
the policies which later distinguished the enlightened despots were 
pursued. Colbert painstaktngly fostered the wetfare of French mer¬ 
chants and industrialists; and another minister, the Martiuis of Lou- 
vols, expended a similar care on the French army. Louis himself 
exhibited an enormous industry in matters cd government, and per> 
sonally supervised his ministers. Under such admlntstratloa, as 
we have seen. France rose to first rash among European powers. 

The latter part of Louls*^ long rei^ was not so fortunate. Power¬ 
ful coalitions blocked the success of his foreign policies, and the re¬ 
sultant long and difficult wars darned the internal prosperity of 
France. Moreover, with the death of Colbert flSSS) and Lotivois 
(1691), Louis^ moet capable ministers disappeared, and the aging 
king did not replace them with men of equal calibre, ReUglous bigo¬ 
try Led Louis to embark upon persecution of the Jansenlsts and the 
Huguenots; and in so doing he succeeded In driving from hts kingdom 
many Industrious and skilled families. Huguenot refugees helped 
notably to build up Prussian Industry, and brought new artisan skills 
to England. 

Under Louis XV (171S-17T4) the relaxation of the efficiency of 
the French government was allowed to continue unchecked. Efforts 
to alter or reform Institutions were abandoned; a roudne and often 
corrupt administration hindered rather than helped economic develop¬ 
ment; and public crlUcSsm multipUed, French commerce and indus¬ 
try nevertheless continued to grow at a rapid pace through most of 
the I8th century; but the effect of this growth was simply to make 
the middle class more and more discontented with the administration 
to which they were subjected. 

The major grievance of the middle classes was that a small num¬ 
ber of nobles and high ecclesiastics enjoyed special privileges from 
wtUch they were excluded. Many nobles drew pensions from the king; 
and all nobles were exempted from certain taxes. The high posts of 
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gov^rnmont and of the army were reservreci for meo of nobk birth, 
and i^romation often depended more on acquainUnce at court than 
on merh. Many nobles and some of the high clergy led a frivolous 
Life at the royal court In Versailles, attending the ceremonial gath* 
erlngs around the person of the ktng^ and conspiring in polite draw¬ 
ing-rooms for the tavoTs of fair ladies and the perquisites of gov* 
ernmental office or pensions. This state of affairs seemed to many 
a good bourgeois to be both unjust and irratlonaL 

In addition there were other grievances. The administration of 
Justice was sometimes erratic, for the king had the power to arrest 
anyone without giving any reason and imprison him as long as lie 
wished. There was no uniform sysiem of law In France. Each of 
the provinces which had been unUed during the late Middle Ages to 
make the French kingdom retained many of the laws and peculiar 
InstkuLLans which had prevailed liiere before, Some tmilorniity was 
assured by the fact that France was divided into administrative dis¬ 
tricts under Intendants - a reform which had been carried through 
by Cardinal ftichelteu at the begtiuiing of the nth century. But in 
the eyes of the critical middle classj these officials were tyrants 
rather than defenders of the public welfare. In the early 17th cen* 
turyf Intendants and the royal Judges had been recruited mainly from 
the middle ciass^ and a career In government service was more or 
less open to talent. By the Iflth century^ however^ the corps of high 
government officials had become a nearly closed caste - the aoblease 
de robe -- which was only slightly less privileged than were the de¬ 
scendants of the medieval feudal class — the noblesse d^epee . 

The survival of traces of the medieval manorial system constl^ 
tuted another important grievance, and made the peasants of France 
side with the discontented baurgeolsiep Tne chaotic tax system and 
the unequal incidence of taxation were Likewise resented by both 
peasants and townsmen; and the gradual obsolescence of many of the 
government's economic regulations exacerbated the Impatience of 
large numbers of the king's moet wealthy subjects. 

The discontent of the majority ol Frenchmen was voiced by num¬ 
erous writers and publicists^ who called Lhemselves philosophes; 
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but the agitation made UtUe Impreasion on the rulijig circles of 
France until ftimnctal crisis compelled reorganizatloii of the gov* 
eromental sjrstem. The cost ol foreign wars was of prime Impor¬ 
tance in bringing the government to the verge of bankruptcy^ for the 
Inefficient credit and tax system did not allow for easy expansion of 
government Income to meet extraordinary emergencies, Efforts to 
Impose new taxes were resisted by some of the king's own officials, 
especially by the judges of the so-called Parlements ; and the cen¬ 
tral administration lacked the ruthlessnees to beat down such opposi¬ 
tion, supported, as it was, by a widespread public opinion. 

When Louis XVI came to the throne In 177H be made some half¬ 
hearted attempts to bring order out of the chaos Into which French 
administration had fallen. A reforming minister, Anne Robert Jac¬ 
ques Turgot, was appointed to wrestle with the problem td finances; 
but bis proposals and measures stirred up a storm of opposition 
among the nobles of the court and among high officials of the govern¬ 
ment, and Louis weakly surrendered by dismissing Turgpt alter only 
twenty months In office. A new minister of finance, Jacques Necker, 
succeeded in keeping the government solvent by means of loans and 
a ml Id policy of retrenchment; but be too stirred up the enmity of 
powerful circles In the court, and was dlEmlssed Ln 1781. Thereafter 
the government's finances went from bad to worse. The expenses of 
the war with Britain (1778-1783) and help sent to the American revo¬ 
lutionists emptied thp treasury, A series of makeshifts failed to re¬ 
lieve the financial difficulties of the government, and tn 1788 as a last 
resort Louis XVI agreed to summon a meeting ol the Estates-Gen¬ 
eral In the hope that It would be able to solve the government's flnan^ 
cial problems. Instead, the Estates General Initiated the French 
revolution. 

c) British constitutional monarchy. Unlike the states of 
continental Europe, representative InstitutlonB, derived from medi¬ 
eval times, remained powerful In England In the 17th century. The 
Puritan revolution has already been sketched. Parliament took a 
Leading part In the early stages of that movement, and In the years 
1640-1641 had passed a series of laws which severely limited the 
royal prerogative. When Charles El (1660-1685) was restored to the 
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throne ol his izther^ he promised to abld:e by the laws which ParUa- 
ment had passed In those A widespread reaction against 

Porltanlcal religions zeal swept over the English people^ the An- 
gllctui church was re-established as a state church* and iuct's minds 
very generally turned avay from religious to other concerns^ 

The English aristocracy^ among whose ranks were Included many 
recruits from the mercantile class* came to dominate political lifep 
Parliament conlroUed the central goYemment^ and Parliament rep¬ 
resented the landed gentry and the wealthy classes of the towns. 
Local government was largely in the hands of squires and burgesses*^ 
who acted as local magistrates and usually served without pay* Thus 
the English government was able to dispense with a large profession¬ 
al bureaucracy such as administered the govemments of continental 
European states. Suspicion of royal power was never entirely al¬ 
layed« ParUaiaent was generally careful to make money grants to 
the king only for specific purpose^^ and often made them contingent 
upon the king's assent to some new piece of legislatlnn* LegisLation 
thus came to reflect the Interests of the gentry and merchants of 
England. Other groups tn the populationIncluding the king and the 
king's court* could exercise only Indirect Influence by winning over 
the support of members of Parliament. 

Neither Charles II nor Ms successor^ James n (1685-1688)* liked 
the limitations which were Imposed on the royal power* Toward the 
end of his reign* Charles fell into difficulties with parliament and 
ruled for four years without It. A revival of religious antagonlsm 
came when the heir to the throne* fames* openly espoused Roman 
Catholicism^ A group in Parliament tried to mtclude him from suc¬ 
cession to the throne* This groupp which come to be known as the 
Whigs* failed lo get its way, since a majority of the Parliament {the 
Tories) feared renewal of revolutionary disturbances If die heredi¬ 
tary principle were undermined. From the debate over James Il*s 
accession dates the division of Parliament Into two fairly definite 
and more or less permaftently organized parties. The present-day 
Conservative Party of Great Britain is descended from the Tories 
of the I7tii century^ and the Wbtgs survive as the Liberal Party* 
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James ^ relLufloua and polLtlcal policies soon deeply disturbed both 
Whigs and Tories. He overrode Parliamentary dec Igloos by ^spend-* 
ing lavs and statues, and beean bo put Roman CathoUcs In high posi¬ 
tions In the army and the government. Hts foreign policy, tooj was 
unpopular^ for James was subservient to the French king^ Louts XIY, 
at a time when French empire*buildiers and merchajits were begin¬ 
ning to compete actively with the English in tbe colonial regions of 
the world. When a son was bom to James^ discontent reached the 
boLUng point, for now It api^ared that the succession would not pass 
to James' Protestant daughters Mary and Anne, but would remain In 
Catholic hands* 

The result was a conspiracy in which the Whigs took the leading 
part. Mary^s husband^ WlUiam of Orange, was invited to come from 
HoUand. When be kmded In England In IfiES Eupporters flocked to 
him and James fled to France. A hastily assembled Parliament of¬ 
fered the crown Jointly lo William and Mary, but was careful to draw 
up a new set of conditions ^ the Bill of Rights - which the new mon* 
archs accepted. By the provlslcmn of the Bill of Rights^ ParUament 
became, definitely and beyond dispute, the sovereign authority In the 
government of England, with sole powers to assess taxation and to 
authorize the maintenance of an army. 

The expulsion of James O is often referred to as the Glorious 
Revolution. Despite the fact (hat It was almost bloodless {there was 
a movement in Ireland to support King James, but at the Battle of the 
Boyne, IB&O, the Irish forces were crushed and Protestant ascend¬ 
ancy was assured for the following hundred years) the Revolution of 
1638 marked a decisive step toward constltutioital monarchy and 
parliamentary government. 

The accidents of dynastic inheritance promoted and profoundly 
Influenced the further development of England's peculiar govern¬ 
mental InfititutloiLB in the following three generations, WiUiam of 
Orange was mainly interested in foreign policy, and he mobilized 
the resources of his new kingdom to resist the aggressive plans of 
Louts XIV* As we have seen, Englandintervefitlon against France 
was of decisive imporlanee on the international scene. But the con-^ 
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sequences for English home politics were equally decisive. WlLUam 
vas In general quite content to leave the administration of England 
to Parliament. He adopted the practice of appointing Whig mlAtstera 
to conduct hts government when there was a Whig majority In Parlta> 
meet, and Tory ministers when there was a Tory majority. From 
WlHlant's point of view, such an arrangement simply avoided trouble¬ 
some friction with the Parliament; but the effect of his costom wan 
to eatend Parliamentary control over the executive branch of the 
government. 

William and Hary had no direct hetrs^ and so the throne passed 
to Mary's younger sister, Queen Anne (1702-1714J, During her reign, 
the kingdom of Scotland was united with that of England to form Great 
Britain. Since 16Q3 the two kingdoms had been In personal union un¬ 
der the Stuart kings, but lexcept under the Commonwealth] separate 
Parliaments and other institutions of government had been retained. 

In 1707 parallel acts In the Scottish and English Parliaments resulted 
in the merging of the two Parliaments, and England and Scotland were 
declared to be one kingdom. Ireland, although subject since the days 
of Queen Elizabeth to the English crown, remained separate with Us 
own Parliament and laws until 1800. 

When Queen Anne died in 1714, Parliament passed over the he¬ 
reditary claim of lames D's son and offered the crown to a remote 
cousin of the Stuart house, the Elector of Hanover, who became King 
George I (1714-1737). George I and his son, George D (1727-1760) 
were German princes, and neither of them ever learned to speak 
English fluently. Like William of Orange, their major personal In¬ 
terest lay In their ancestral possessions on the continent, and they 
were willing to leave the administration of their EriUsh kingdom to 
Parliament. 

Since George I could not understand English, he generally ab¬ 
sented himself from meetings of his ministers. Consequently the 
ministers (or Cabinet, as they were collectively called) came to con¬ 
duct meetings and decide policies by thensselves; and tbe king regu¬ 
larly approved what they had done. In the coarse of time this prece¬ 
dent came to have a binding force, and the British king became little 
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more than a figurehead. 

It va? dtirUng the first two Hanoverian reigns that the office of 
prime minister came into existence* For nmny years Sir Robert 
Walpole was able to dominate Parliament, He won the confidence 
ol Oeorge I and George I! to such a degree that they entrusted him 
with the selection of the royal ministers^ whose appobitments were 
simply ratified by the king. Walpole retained his unique position for 
more than twenty years {1721-1742); and his pre-eminence came to 
be recognised in popular speech by according him the title of prime 
tLe*^ first) minister. His career was long enough to creflio a fairly 
firm precedent for the practice of choosing the royal ministers 
through a prime minister. In time it became a principle of British 
government that the king should call upon the leader of the majority 
party In Parliament to form a cabinet^ and the king*s power to choose 
'bia" ministers became little more than a formality^ 

Thus almost by accident arose the Cabinet system of government^ 
a system which had the advantage of a remarkable Oexlbtlityi per¬ 
mitting changes In public opinion and in the strength of parties to be 
registered almost auto mat icaliy by appropriate changes in the ad¬ 
ministration of the government. One should not assumej however^ 
that the British government represented all the people of Great 
Britain tn the 18tb century* Parllainentary franchise was very 
limited. There were no uniform voting rules Ln the boroughs, but 
in general only a few of the Inhabitants of towns had the right to vote 
for their borough representatives; and a property qualification for 
voting for the 'knights of the shire' meant In effect that the gentry 
controlled the county elections, BAorcover Walpole and others dis¬ 
covered that Parliameniary eLections could often be manipulated by 
bribery. Shifts in the centers of population were not reflected by 
changes in the distribulion ol Parliamentary seats after the time of 
Charles H, so that a number of almost depopulated towns C'fotten 
boroughs") retained the right to send two representatives to Farlla* 
ment, while new towns^ no matter how large they might be, were un¬ 
represented. A consequence was that quite a number of Parliamentary 
seats came to be controlled by a handful of electors^ or even by a 
single great landowner, who could intimidate or bribe the few voters 
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An Aristocrat of the iBth Century 

This portrait of the Honourable Frances Duncombe was oalnted 
by Thomas Gainsborough about 1777, 
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to make them choose whomever he wiebed, Thue^ BrEUah govern¬ 
ment became oUgf^rchtc In fact and a conetthiUonaJ monarchy In 
form during the 17th and early i8th centuries. 

George m (1760-1820) had been brought up In England and he 
was English rather than Hanoverian In his interests and sympathy. 
He was not content to remain a llgurebead, but took an active part 
In Parliamentary affairs. During the early part of hts long reign 
he tried, with very considerable success, to establish a king's party 
In Parliament, and to govern rather than merely to reign. The fail¬ 
ure of the royal policy In the North American colonics, and the re¬ 
verses of the American War of Independence helped to discredit 
George's active participation In government; and the fact that he 
became Intermittently Insane during his latter years did even more 
to establish the precedent that the king of England reigns hut does 
not rule. 

Sentiment for reform began to develop in Great Britain just as 
In France in the latter part of the I8tb century, Alter the failure ol 
the war with the colonlesj some efforts were made to readjust the 
representation In Parliament to make It coincide more accurately 
with the dlstrlbutton of population. But before such efforts met with 
success the outbreak of the French revolution discredited all at¬ 
tempts at change, and for the following forty years no important de¬ 
partures were made In governmental organization. 

Perhaps the most salient contrast betweea the political life of 
Great Britain and that of France in the 18th century was the differ¬ 
ence Ln the role played by the upper and middle classes, fn Englaod, 
the actual business of local government was largely handled by 
squires and burgesses, and the policies of the central government 
generally reflected the Interests of the landed and conamerclat 
classes. In France governmental policies and administration were 
controiled mainly by a court clique and by a more or less self- per¬ 
petuating bureaucracy, both of which groufm had fallen out of touch 
with the great majority of the Frenchmen. 

The membership of the aristocracy of Great Britain, too, differed 
from that of France. In England there was a much closer tie between 
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commerce and landowner ship; many indlrl duals alter making a for¬ 
tune In trade acquired respectsMlity by purchasing an estate and 
setting themselves up as landed gentlemen. Conversely, many land¬ 
owners put a part ot tbelr capital into commercial and Industrial 
enterprises. In France, on the other hand, pride of ancestry and 
disdain lor comraerciat pursuits was much more firmly established 
among the aristocracy; it was more difficult for self-made men to 
win entrance Into the charmed circle of the nobility; and In the few 
cases where new men succeeded In arriving, they hastily cut off 
their degrading ties with commercial or industrial activities. Con¬ 
sequently the French aristocracy tended to sink to the level of a 
parasite upon society as a whole; and its privileges and frivoUty 
exposed It to the envy and attacks of Intellectual leaders and of the 
middle class In general. 

These differences help to explain why revolution broke out In 
France and not In England. To such differences should be added 
the social Impact of Methodism In England. The Methodist religious 
revival of the late IBth century, like the Franciscan movement of the 
13th century, adapted tradittonal religious organization to a new so¬ 
cial mlleu; In this case, bo the rising Industrial towns of England. 
Methodism not only Inculcated submission to constituted authority 
and faithfulness In the walk of life to which it had pleased God to as¬ 
sign each Individual; It also had the effect of diverting the energy 
and organizing capacity <d the English working classes (among whom 
Methodism found Its principal supporters) into a religious channel. 
The further fact that, once revolution had broken out In France, 
patriotism and conservatism came to be equated in many English 
minds, also acted as a powerful brake against political change. 

d. Culture 

The term classicism has been used to describe the predominant 
forms of lUerature, art and music of the late Hth and early l8th 
centuries; and romantlclEiii has been used to describe changes which 
began to manifest themselves In these same fields toward the end of 
the Ifith century and which continued to develop in the first decades 
of the 19th. It is very difficult to pin down the exact meaning of auch 
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terms; an<l tbey are at best Iciadequate ta describe the ever growing 
diversity ol cultural eKpresston* Yet many critics believe they cau 
detect a vague common cfeitominator between the poetry cd Pope^ Uie 
plays of Racine^ ike music of Mozart, and the pamtmg of Reynolds 
which may be called classicism» Optimism^ rattonalltyi moderation^ 
cosmopolitanism and polish with Just a touch of artificiality - all 
these are In some degree characteristic of the classicism ot the first 
half of the I3th century. In contrast, romanticists valued feeling, 
self-expression^ Inspiration^ liberation from traditional artistic formSj 
and frequently looked to the medieval or natlanai past with adniiratlan 
and a new Interests 

New scientific theories which had an enormous Impact on men^s 
thinking were advanced during the 17th and ISth centuries; rapid 
progress in material technology and Increase In wealth contributed 
toward a sense of optimism, if not of complacency, and confirmed a 
growing belief In progress. Conviction that human reason was able 
to cope with the problems of the world gained a wide acceptance ^ and 
traditional religious beliefs were profoundly modified or rejected by 
an Influential group of Intellectual leaders, especially in France, 

Another Important aspect of European culture In the 18th 
century was the rise Of Vienna as a great cultural center* What 
Paris was to the western parts of Europe, Vienna became to central 
and south eastern Europe after about 1699, when vlctorimis wars 
against the Turks changed the Hapsburg capital from a frontier town 
Into the center of a great empire. It was mainly to Italy that the 
Austrian (and Hungarian) nobles turned for Instruction when they be¬ 
came interested In art, architecture, and music; and it was scarcely 
before 1750 that native Austrians emanclipaled themselves from 
Italian tutelage,. 

This development, centering in Vienna, resembled the pattern of 
cultural development which had existed in France (and Wentem Eu¬ 
rope generally) about two centuries earlier. At the beginning of the 
16th century, Frenchmen were almosl as much under the sway of 
the Italian renaissance as Austrians came to be In the first decades 
of the 18th century; and It Is not without foundation to Imagine the 
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cultural history of modern Europe ss hsvLiig been fertiUsed by two 
great streams flowing northward from Italy over the western and 
then over the eastern Alpine passes, first to France, and later into 
Austria* To be sure, local variations were always important, and 
Italian models were regularly modified when Imitated under north¬ 
ern skies. But the degree to which there was a uniformity of Eu¬ 
ropean culture in the early centuries of modern history can best be 
understood as a consequeime of the common stimulus men of aU 
European countries found In the achievement of the Italian Renaissance. 
When the art forms which had originated in Italy or found stimulus 
from Italy were abandoned* or so transformed as to become scarce¬ 
ly recognizable, the uniformity European culture disappeared, to 
be replaced by national cultures and even by individualistic art 
forms* The fragmentation of Europe's tradition along these lines 
Is one way of describing the cultural history oi the ISth century* 

1) Literature. Under liouis XIV French language and literature 
became a model for most ot continental Europe, A group of savants 
standardized and purified the French language by compiling a dic¬ 
tionary which was completed in 1694, Until near the close of the IBth 
century words which did not appear in the Dictionary were barred 
from belles leitres. One consequence was (and remains) a clarity 
and precision which no other European language equals^ another was 
a limited vocabulary and a lack of plasticity in French literary eat- 
pression. Nevertheless, modem French dates from the efforts of 
the Dictionary writers to define the language. 

The three giants of classical French literamre were Pierre Cor¬ 
neille (lflDB-1684), MoUere (real name Jean-Baptiste Poquelin 
1622-1673) and Jean Racine (1639-1699'), Corneille and Racine were 
tragedians, and their plays were strongly Influenced by Greek and 
Latin models, Moline, on the other hand, wrote comedies, and 
drew his characters and plots largely from contemporary French 
life. Token together, the three dramatists occupy a place in French 
literature which may be compared to that of Shakespeare in English; 
they are Uie classic French authors, and study of their works ctm- 
Btitutes an important part of French education to the present day. 
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Lesser writers of the age of Louis XIV include Jean de la Fon¬ 
taine {1621-1695) who wrote a boofa of fables in which, through the 
mouths of beasts, he portrays and whimsically satirizes human 
foibles; Blship Bossuet (162T-no4)| author of numerous sermons, 
theological tracts and of a Unlveraal History ; and Nicholas Boileau 
{1637-1711), a poet and literary critic. 

During the 18th century the prestige of French literature remained 
preponderant In Europe. In the hands of a man like Voltaire (real 
name Francois Arouet, 1694-1778) belles lettres became a mouth¬ 
piece for a radical philosophic offensive against what he regarded 
as superstition and Injustice. Voltaire was deeply Impressed by the 
scientific achievements of Newton and others, and did much to popu¬ 
larize Newtonian physics on the ctmtinenl. He believed that an appli¬ 
cation of reason and good wLU could solve most of the problems of 
society; and had nothing but scorn and biting mockery for organized 
religion which he regarded as a stroaghold of superstition and 
bigotry. He was not, however, a systematic philosopher; he was 
rather a publicist, Journalist and satlrisL 

The bulk of Voltaire’s literary output was tremendous. Be tried 
bis hand at epic poetry, tragedy, history, as well as the philosophical 
Journalism and satire for which he Is most remembered, Voltaire 
exercised a very great Influence on hie own generation. He conducted 
an extensive correspondence with many of the rulers and Intellectual 
leaders of Europe, advising both Frederick the Great and Catherine 
of Russia on the governance of their kingdoms, for Instance. His at¬ 
tacks on religion kept him from the good graces of the French court 
through most of his life, but his books and pamphlets were read at! 
over Europe, and in his old age he was recognised as the leading Eu¬ 
ropean man of letters, 

Voltaire was not alone In bis literary assault upon established 
Institutions and religion. Religious scepticism had been expressed 
by Pierre Bayle (1647-1706) before Voltaire's time. Among his con¬ 
temporaries, Denis Diderot (1713-1784), Jean Le Rond d'Alenibert 
(1717-1763) and Baron d'Hoibach (1723-1766) may be mentioned. 
D'Alembert and Diderot organized and edited an extremely ambitious 
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work, the Encyciop^e , in which the latest dlscovertes antt 
theories of natural and social science were esplalned by lead^ 
tng authorities, The Encyclop^te , pibltsbed between 1751 and 
1766, not only summarized the scientific knowledge of the 16th 
century and provided w Impressive statement of a cautiously 
rationalistic outlook upon religion and society, but also became 
an Important model for later works of reference of which the 
Encyclopedia Brjtannlca , first published In 1771, is the most 
famous. 

English literature, almost alone In Europe, was not overshadowed 
by the French, Poets like John Dryden (1031ol7OO) and Alexander 
Pope (1668-1744), dramnUsts Uke William Congreve (1670-1736) 
and Richard Sheridan (1751-1616), journalists like Josetdt Addison 
(1672-1716) and Oanlel Defoe (1660-1731), historians like Edward 
Gibbon (1737-1794) and David Hume (1711-1776), the satirist Jona¬ 
than Swift (1667-1745), the lexicographer and critic, Samuel Johnson 
(1709-1784), the biographer, James Boswell (1740-17B5), and numer¬ 
ous others malDtalned a rich and varied output. The novel, which was 
to become the most popular literary vehicle In the I9th and 20th cen¬ 
turies, developed In England during the 18th century. Samitel Richard¬ 
son (1689-1761) was a pioneer in the new literary form, but Tom 
Jones by Henry Fielding (1707-1754) is, at least to modern taste, 
the first really satisfactory novel In English. 

In the latter part of the 18th century, classlcifim was supplanted 
among a growing circle of English writers by romanticism. The 
change can be detected in the poems of Thomas Cray (1716-1771), 
and was much stimulated by the publication of Thomas Percy’s 
Rellques of Ancient English Poetry in 1765 and of James Macpher- 
son ^s Osstan , between 1760 and 1763. The first was a collection of 
popular folk ballads; the second pretended to be a iranslatton of an 
ancient Scottish poem, but was In fact Idacpherson^s fabrication. 

Both these books, particularly Qsslan. exerted a wide Influence not 
only in England but on the continent also. 

Id France romanticism found little foothold prior to the French 
revolution; but in Germany men’s minds began to turn away from 
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French, Greek and Latin models to the folk poetry and tradlttons of 
the German peoples, A revival of German literary activity had be¬ 
gun with the work of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781), Lessing 
was a classicist who strove to go directly to the Greeks for hie In¬ 
spiration, rather than taking Glasslcisni at second hand from the 
French as earlier German writers had tended to do. But a new imte 
was struck, and struck with a new enthusiasm by Johann Gottfried 
fierder (1744-1803), Be reacted strongly against ctasslcism in gen¬ 
eral, and against French cosmopolitanism and ratlOQalisni in particu¬ 
lar, He believed that only by rooting Itself deeply in the traditions 
of the nation could German, or any other literature, flourish. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he became an ardent student of German folklore, customs 
and language. 

Herder exercised considerable influence over two of the giants of 
German literature* Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1882) and 
Johann Friedrich von SchiUer (1759-180S). Goethe's greatest work 
was the poetic drama, Faust which, in retelling the famous story, de¬ 
veloped an impressive philosophy of life, Schiller wrote several plays 
as well as essays and poems. Herder, Goethe and Schiller together 
managed to dispel the dominance which French literary example had 
earlier enjoyed in Germany. A literature which used the German 
language and which could stand comparison with the works of the best 
French and British writers emerged In the second half of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, bring to an end a long period of literary stagnation which fol¬ 
lowed the Reformation. The rise of German literature was at once 
a symptom and a cause of the further development of Germal cultural 
(and eventually of German political) nationalism, 

2) Art. Public buildings, especially palaces for kings and nobles, 
were erected In large numbers during the I7th and 18th centuries. 

The great palace at Versailles, erected for Louis XIV, was the most 
magnificent example of the architectural taste of the age; and both 
the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia later Imitated the 
French example with similar palaces of their own. tn the I8th cen¬ 
tury a more delicate and ornate style, the roccoco, came Into favor; 
and toward the end of the century a reaction in the direction of sim¬ 
plicity and pure 'classic' lines took place, tn England, the most 
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famous architectural monimieiit of the age was St, Paul's Cathedral, 
London, It was built on a maniunental scale, and Its general plan re- 
setshled St, Peter's of Rome, 

The social prominence of courts and aristocracy was also appar-' 
ent Id the development of painting. A self-consciously 'grand man-' 
ner* was cultivated by artists who painted portraits and court scenes 
lor their aristocratic patrons. Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), 

Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1708) and Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) 
were among the most fashionable painters of their time who served 
such a public. Francisco Goya (1746-1828) painted similarly for the 
Spanish court and aristocracy in Its days of decadence; but he was 
stirred by the evenls of the Napoleonic period, when the Spaniards 
carried on a bitter guerrilla war against the French| to make some 
very powerful war pictures depicting French brutality. Landscape 
painting was developed as a distinct form of art by men like Jacob 
van Ruysdaet 1620-1682), Uelndert Hobbema (1838-1709), Nicho¬ 
las Poussin (1594-1665) and Claude Lor rain (1600-1682). 

The minor arts - the making of furniture, fine chlnaware, cande¬ 
labra and knldcnacks of all sorts - flourished under the patronage 
of the aristocratic classes. Names of furniture makers like Thomas 
Chippendale (1717-1779) and George Bepplewhite (d. 1786) are sllH 
remembered since the styles they originated are Imitated In many 
drawing rooms today. Sevres, Dresden and We%ewood pottery works 
ail were founded during the period, and styles of chlnaware originated 
then are still with us. 

3) Music. Opera, which had originated In Italy early In the 17th 
century, developed an Increasing popularity during the latter part of 
that century. Other countries began to Imitate the Italians. Jean 
Baptiste Lully (1632-1687) Introduced opera in France; and Henry 
Purcell (1850 >1695) did the same in England. Early opera was a 
highly conventlonallaed art, consisting of long arias which were 
often lU-joined together. Chrlstophe Willibald Gluck (1714-1787) 
for the first time brought music and words, Instrumentation and 
voice together Into a single artistic whole; and modern opera large¬ 
ly descends from his achievement. 
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The manufacture of musical instruments 9 as notably Improved 
during the late 17th century. The vtoUn, for esample, u?as perfected 
by a number of Italian craftsmen, of vvhom Antonio Stradivari 
1737) Is the most famous, fohann Sebastian Bach 0635-1750} and 
others worked out the mathematical and mechanical principles of a 
stringed keyboard Instrument which could be used 10 play In different 
keys - the well-tempered clavier, as Bach called it. the modern 
piano Is descended from instruments such as Bach*s, These and 
other Improvements were reflected In the steady enrichment of tn- 
fitrumental music. New forms — sonata, concerto, symphony - were 
developed lor instrumental performance. Their names reflect their 
Italian origin. 

But the greatest names of IBth century music were Germnn: 
George Frederlch Handel (1635-1750), Johann Sebastian Bach (1685- 
1750), Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1750-1791), and Frans Josef 
Haydn (1732-1609), Differences In their individual styles cannot be 
adecfuately described here, and a label must suffice; Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, and Mozart were the principal figures of the 'classical' as 
against the ^romantic' style of music which appeared in the first 
years of the t9th century with the works of Ludwig van Beethoven 
(1770-1827), 

4) Mathematics and oaturaJ science. The rise of mathematics, 
which had been such a prominent feature ot the intellectual history 
of the early ITth century, did not cease after 1660; but malhematlcs 
lost some o4 Its pre-eminence as a result of the development of 
physics and chemistry. The former was, in fact, very largely applied 
mathematics, for men like Sir Isaac Newton (1642-i72T} regularly 
strove to reduce physical laws to mathematical formulas, and were 
strikingly successful in the attempt. 

In the field of pure mathematics, the principal achievement was 
the development of the Infinitesimal calculus, Newton and Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibnitz (1646-1716) Independently worked out the princi¬ 
ples of calculus, using different systems of aotattun however. Leib¬ 
nitz’ notatlmi Is the one used today. 

The power of maihemaclcal reasoning when applied to the analysts 
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ol physical phenomena was fUustraied by the work of Christian Huy¬ 
gens (1629-1695) when he succeeded In reducing the motion of a 
pendulum and the motion of waves to mathematical description, (A 
by-product of Huygen’s theoreitcal work was the Invention of reli¬ 
able pendulum clocks,} Newton, In a similar fashion, was able to 
describe the motion of bodies by three laws capable of mathematical 
expression; laws which were able to account for and even to predict 
the behavior of bodies on earth and In the heavens alike. Such a 
simplification of the apparent diversity of natural phenomena almost 
dizzied the mind- A new universe, regulated by simple, rational and 
mathematical laws opened before men's startled gaze. The confidence 
In natural law, which had already become widespread in the most ad¬ 
vanced intellectual circles before 1667, (when Newton's PhLJnsophlae 
NatMcahs Prlncipla Mathematlca was published), received a powerful 
new support. Many came to feel, with Alexander Pope: 'God said; 

"Let Newton be, and all was light” 

Popularlzers quickly arose who undertook to explain how the mo¬ 
tion of the planets and the fall of an apple alUtc Illustrated the univer¬ 
sal principle of gravitation. Newton also initiated spectral analysis 
of light by using a prism to break sunlight and starlight Into their 
component colors. During succeeding generations, other astronomers 
and physicists worked out details of Newton's gravitational theory and 
found numerous new illustrations of it. The greatest of Newton's suc¬ 
cessors was Pierre Simon Laplace (1749-1827) who was able to cal¬ 
culate with great refinement the gravitational relations of the solar 
system, taking into account the perturbations of orbits which arise 
from third bodies - e.g,, the sun’s effect on the moon's orbit round 
the earth. 

Modem chemistry, as distinct from the capricious theories of 
alchemists, took its rise with the careful experiments and observa¬ 
tions of men like Robert Boyle (1627-1691), Henry Cavendish (1731- 
1810), Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) and Antoine Lavoisier (1743- 
1794). Lavoisier was particularly notable for his careful and exact 
measurements, as a result of which he propounded the theory of the 
conservation of matter, regardless of changes In chemical state. 

He was also the first to interpret combustion as a rapid form of oxl- 




The development of biology and medicine was enormously asBlsted 
by the invention of Unproved microscopes which permitted men to dis¬ 
cover details of anatomy and physiology. Microscopes also opened 
up a new world of unicellular plants and animals. Comparative anato¬ 
my was studied by George Louis Leclerc de Buffon (1707-17^8) and 
the likenesses he discovered ied him to suggest that dllferent species 
were related to one another, although the authority of Oeneste pre¬ 
vented him from asserting that species had not been created separate¬ 
ly. Classification of plants and animals was systematized by a Swed¬ 
ish scholar, Carl von LUine or (as he is usually called) Linnaeus, 
(1707-1778). His method of classification is still used by botanists. 

It should be emphasized that the new theories and discoveries 
mentioned above provide only a small sample of the total bulk of the 
scientific work that was done In the 17th and Ifith centuries. A wide¬ 
spread enthusiasm for science spread through ail parts erf Europe. 
Scientific societies, such as the Royal Society of England (founded 
In 1662), became gathering places for curious experimenters of all 
sorts, and Journals published by such sc Lentil Ic societies provided a 
means for the dissemination of new Ideas and information. The pres¬ 
tige ol great scientists such as Newton came to be immense. Despite 
his humble birth, he was knighted by Queen Anne, and was burled with 
great pomp in Westminster Abbey where kings had preceded him, 

5) Philosophy and social theory. The prestige of natural Bclence 
and the practical achievements of the sefentists worked a great 
change In the general bilelieciual outlook of the age. The success of 
men like Newton In bringing very diverse phenomena under a com¬ 
mon law led more and more Individuals to place high conlldence in 
the capacity of the human reason to cope not only with physical nature 
but with human nature as well. Many men, Impressed by the simplicity 
In apparent complexity which the lav of gravitation revealed, argued 
that the Creator of the universe was a master mathematician who, 
having set the stars In their courses, refrained from further inter¬ 
ference In the working of the laws of motion which Ke had ordained. 
This metaphysical view Is known as deism. Elelsts dented the pos¬ 
sibility of Divine intervention in mundane affairs, and scoffed at 
miracles as the Inventions of the credulous and of priests. 
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As for hum^ nature, the self-styled enlightened thinkers of the 
latb century believed that it, too, was an open book for reasonahle 
men to read - a book which had, however, been sadly smudged and 
blotted in times past. But In the clear light of reason, human nature 
was seen to be fundamentally good and everywhere the same. Bad 
InatltutiotiB and deceitful or Ignorant leatlers had twisted and corrup¬ 
ted the natural goodness of men to produce the society of the age; 
but a rational reorganization ol Institutions seemed entirely possible 
ajid highly to be desired. Not only did man seem good, but the men 
of the Enlightenment believed that they could detect certain natural 
rights which all men inherited simply because they were men. Life, 
liberty and property were generally recognized as natural rights; 
some added eijualtty to the list, 

aistory came to be viewed, In Gibbon's phrase, as a record of 
the miseries, crimes andfoUles of mankind; but in that record there 
appeared a slow, halting but unmistakable progress of reason. Rea¬ 
son, to optimistic eyes, seemed to be winning new victories every 
day; a new age of enlightenment had dawned and mankind seemed on 
the point of emerging from a long night of superstition and Ignorance. 
All that remained was to eliminate the remnants of bygone times; In 
particular, to men like Voltaire, that meant the destruction of the 
Church. Once all such obstacles had been removed, nothing would 
any longer prevent a rational reorganlzatioo of society and the incep¬ 
tion of an age of general happiness when the natural goodness of men 
would prevail. 

Such a paraphrase Is really a parody. Many men held some of the 
Opinions sketched above; few would have subscribed to them all, or 
at least would have modified and qualified the language, as cannot be 
done in a short aummary. Yet beliefs such as these did come to be 
held by an important body of men In many different countries. France 
was the center of such teaching, and Voltaire was its most eminent 
propagandist. He and others convinced not only many members of 
the middle class (which had most to gain from a change in institu¬ 
tions) but also many nobles, officials and even some kings to France 
and elsewhere. Frederick the Great of Prussia and Catherine of Rus¬ 
sia, lor example, prided themselves on being 'enlightened’; and 
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several other rulers also accepted sotue or all of the new Ideas. 
Reason, Nature and Science were all Invoked by the philosophers of 
the Enlightenment to give evidence for the correctness of their views; 
and It was a bold or stupid man who could neglect such authorities. 

More formal philosophy, dealing with metaphysics and eplstem' 
Ology, also fell under the spell of natural science. The mathematician. 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz {1646-1716), like Descartes before him, 
attempted to construct a cosmological and metaphysical system which 
would account of the new discoveries of physics, and yet preserve 
the elements of traditional Christianity, But, like others before Mm, 
Leibnitz could not convince every critic, and persistent disagreements 
annmg philosophers more and more directed attention to the prob¬ 
lem of how men can know anything certain at alL John Locke (1632- 
1704 } cast doubt on the possibility of achieving universally valid 
knowledge in Ms Essay Concerning Human Understanding; Bishop 
George Berkeley (1634-1753}, David Hume (1711-1776) and Im¬ 
manuel Kant {1724-1S04) all took up the same issue, pointed out new 
difficulties in the way of achieving certain knowledge, and, in varying 
fashions, tried to solve the problems they and their predecessors had 
raised. 

In general philosophers became increasingly sceptical of the pos¬ 
sibility of certain and universally valid knowledge. Descartes and 
Leibnitz had been able to reason out complete (and incompatible) 
systems of cosmology, psychology, and metaphysics; Hume, on the 
other hand, denied that the human mind was capable of achieving any 
certainty bi these realms of speculation. Immanuel Kant, however, 
stands as a sort of bridge between 18th and I9th century philosophy. 

He conceded to Hume that the nature of things In themselves remains 
unknowable, but believed that a careful examination of the structure 
of the human mind made U possible to arrive at necessary and uni¬ 
versal truths concerning all possible objects of sense perception. 

He stands as In some sense the summator of the critical philosophy 
of the I3th century, and was at the same time the founder of the school 
of German Idealism which dominated the philosophic thought of the 
early 18th century. 
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As ihe Enlightenment undermined traditional religion,, political 
theorists were Impelled to seek a new basis for sovereignty and 
political authority. If one believed that the Deity did not intervene 
at will in the affairs of men, Divine Kight by which monarchs had 
earlier claimed to rule became mere usurpation. This difficulty was 
met by Thomas Hobbes (1588-1879). In his book Leviathan (1851), 
he defended absolute monarchy by assuming the esclsteoce of a social 
contract between ruler and ruled which accorded the monarch abso¬ 
lute powers in order to curb the natural bestiality of men. 

In any theory of a social contract, everything must depend on the 
supposed terms of the agreement between the sovereign and his sub¬ 
jects. By assuming different contractual terms a political theorist 
could support limited monarchy or even revolution. Thus, in the 
mind of John Locke the social contract was made to justify the Glori¬ 
ous Revolution of 1638 by which a would-be absolute, but undeniably 
legitimate, monarch liad been driven from his throne. Locke argued 
that the social contract did not accord absolute powers to the sover¬ 
eign, but entrusted him with the headship of government simply in 
order to safeguard the natural fights of men. Thus If a ruler failed 
to fulfill his duty and did not respect natural rights, his subjects 
quite properly should unite to overthrow him, 

Locke's Ideas and the eaample of the British government had a 
powerful effect upon numerous Frenchmen, who, as the 18th century 
wore on, saw their own government defeated abroad and mismanaged 
at home by absolute but Incapable monarchs, Charles l^uls de 
Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu (1689-1755), was one of the first to 
praise British governmental Instiuitions. He thought he detected In 
the British constitution a separation of executive, legislative and Ju¬ 
dicial powers; and argued that such a separation with resultant 
checks and balances, was the best guarantee against tyranny and in¬ 
justice, Although Montesquieu admired British political institutions, 
he did not think them a universal panacea for disordered constitutions 
elsewhere. He argued that different political Institutions were re¬ 
quired to fit varying geographical and social conditions, Montesquieu's 
poUtlcai theory was a major element In the thinking of the American 
politicians who framed the ConsUtutvon of the United States, 
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Voltaire was another Fronchinaii who praised BrittEh Lnstltuttons 
highly, and constantly drew unflattering comparlsoits between hta own 
country's absolutism and British constitutional monarchy. SowcTer, 
the most influential political theorist of the l&th century, Jean Jac¬ 
ques Rousseau (1T12-1TT8), thought almost as lU of British as of 
French government. In hts book, The Social Contract, published in 
1762, Rousseau advanced a democratic theory of sovereignty. The 
social contract, he argued, had been made not between a ruler and 
the ruled, but among the general body of the people, who, by an act 
of will, associated themselves Into cLvU society, adopted laws and 
established Institutions of govemmeTit, Such a contract could be 
changed at will, and If a government failed to satisfy the people over 
whom It ruled, then the people had reason to change the government 
In any way they saw fit. 

Rousseau had a warm confidence In the essential goodness of 
mankind. He urged a return to nature and an abandonment of the 
artiilciallty of the salon. In a novel, Emile, he sketched a system 
of education which would preserve the natural goodness of children 
by allowing relatively free expression of their inclinations. In all 
his works, Rousseau exhibited a depth of feeling which was alien to 
the rationalistic, sceptic, mockltig tradition of Voltaire, but which 
wim for him a wide audience and many enthusiastic followers. More 
titan any other single man's, his ideas, phrases, and catchwords 
dominated the thinking and speaking of the leaders of the French 
revolution. 

The Influence of men like Locke, Voltaire and Rousseau on the 
thought and action of educated men was pervasive. They, and numer¬ 
ous others, popularized new Ideas which Justtfled drastic political 
and social reform or even revolution. In other fields of thought, too, 
theory was able to exercise a direct Influence on men's practice. 
Economists, of whom Adam Smith (1723-1790) in Scotland and a 
physiocratic (l.e,, rule of nature) school tn France were the 
most Influential, argued convincingly that governmental control over 
economic activity was harmful; that If human nature, Inspired by en¬ 
lightened self interest, were allowed tree scope, production and ex¬ 
change would automatically find their most efficient form. Such 




doctrines were never accepted unlversaily and nnquestloriln^ly, ;ret 
the arguments of economists did pliijr & part in weakening and re¬ 
ducing the scope of mercantlltst supervision of economic life In the 
latter part of the I8lh century. 

In the field of law, Sir WllUam Blackstone {1729-1760} tried to 
bring rational order to the apparent confusion of customary English 
law and make the study of law scientific. Cesare Beccarta (173B- 
1794} In Italy tried to make law humane, Jeremy Bentham (lT48o 
1632) during his long life argued and worked for legal reform accord¬ 
ing to rational utilitarian principles and was able to Influence many 
changes in English law. 

In the field of education, too, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzl (1746- 
1327), a Swiss schoolmaster, began to reform teaching methods m the 
light of his faith in human goodness and rationality. 

3} Religion. Despite the prevalence of deism, materialism and 
even atheism among intellectuals of the 16th century, U should be 
emphasized that the great majority of Europeans remained at least 
nomlnaJ Christians, and many Individuals and groups cultivated piety 
and charity with serious and devout minds. 

Personal piety and religious feeling manifested themselves In a 
series of new reUglous movements; Quakerism, Pietism and Method¬ 
ism among Protestants; Quietism and Jansenism among Catholics. 

All of these movements, in their various ways, emphasized the per¬ 
sonal, Inner religious experience as opposed to ceremony and formal¬ 
ity, 

George Fox (1624-1691), the founder of the Society of Friends, 
popularly called Quakers, was a mystic whose inner experience led 
him to discount the outward signs and ceremonies of traditional re- 
Ugion completely. The sect he founded became particularly notable 
for Its resolute and radical rejection of participation In war. Pietism 
flourished mainly In Germany; but unlike the Quakers or Methodists 
it did not lead to the establishment of a new secL Instead, a personal 
attitude of piety, and a vigorous rejection of the refinements of theo¬ 
logical disputation which had hardened Into a sort of neo-scholastic¬ 
ism, characterized the teaching of men like Philip Jacob Spener (1635- 
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1709)^ the foimder qf the movement. German pietist Influence was 
Important in shaping the life of ]oim Wesley (1?03’'1791) who tnlttaled 
an analogous shift In emphasis within the Anglican Church. Wesley's 
impatience at the indifference and opposition he met with among 
Anglican clergymen gradually ted to a separation of the methodlsts 
(as his followers were called) from the general body of Anglicans, 
although the definitive estabUshmenl of a separate ifethocflst church 
organization did not come until after Wesley's death. Methodists 
emphasized inner conversion as the key to all religion, and found 
their main support among the poor of the new Industrial towns of 
England and in the frantler communities of the United States. 

The movement known as Quietism originated with the teachings 
of a Spanish priest, Miguel de Moltnos (1640-1696). He believed that 
the soul's salvation required not only the sacraments of the Church, 
but also a mystic indwelling of God. In 1687 his doctrines were de¬ 
clared heretical, Mollnos was imprisoned, and the movement died 
out by degrees. 

lausenlsm has already been described. (See p. 479). It gathered 
headway In France in the latter port of the 17th century, when a bril¬ 
liant group of Jansenlsts (of whom the mathematician Blaise Pascal 
was one) gathered around a convent at Port Royal near Paris. A 
heated polemic between )ansenisb$ and ortbodoz CatholicB broke out 
in France, but in 1709 the king ordered the Port Royal convent closed, 
and In the course of the fallowing decade Jansenism was forcibly sup¬ 
pressed. 

Another noteworthy development within the Rom.an Catholic Church 
was the suppression of the Jesuit Order. The Jesuits aroused the 
hostility of the rulers of France, Spain and Portugal by their Inter¬ 
vention In political affairs, their zeal in persecuting groups such as 
the Jansenists, and by their extensive commercial activities, which 
did not always conform to the laws of the countries in which the 
Jesuits were domlclledH As a result of the demands of these monarchs, 
the Order was suppressed by the pope in 1773. Many Jesuits found ref¬ 
uge in Russia and Prussia, and the Order continued to exist In disguise 
in these and some other parts of Europe until the pope once more ex¬ 
tended it official recognition In 1814. 
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1&40-1688 

1643-1715 

*1648 

1650 

1650 

1660 

"1680 

1662 

1662 

1669 

1673 

1679 

1682-1725 

1663 

1684 

16B5 

1687 

•1668 

1688-169? 

1689 

1694 

1699 

1701-1714 

1703 

1704 


Frederick Wtlllaia, the Great Elector of Brandenburg. 
Louis XIY, king of France. 

Peace of Westphalia. 

Death of Descartes (b. 1506). 

Peace of the Pyrenees. 

Death of Velasquez (b. 1599). 

Bestoration of monarchy in England (Charles It^ 1660- 
1685). 

Fouodaiion of Royal Society In England, 

Death of Pascal (b. 1632). 

Death of Rembrandt (b. 1606), 

Death of Moliere (b, 1623}. 

Death of Hobbes (b. 1588). 

Peter the Great of Russia. 

Second Siege of Vienna by the Turks; turning point of 
Ottoman power. 

Death of Corneille (b. 1606). 

Relocation of Edict of Nantes. 

Newton's Prtnclpia . 

Glorious Revolution; w illiam m and htary In England. 
War of the League of Augsburg against France. 

Bill of Rights. 

Charter of Bank of England. 

Death of Racine (b, 1639). 

War of the Spanish Succession. 

Founding of 81. Petersburg. 

Death of Bossuet (b. 1627). 
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1704 

Death ol Locke (b, 1S32). 

1707 

Union of England and Scotland. 

^ 1709 

InventLcm of coking proccBS. 

♦1713 

Peace of Utrecht. 

1714- 

House of Hanover in England; since 1917 renamed 


present* Windsor; (George I 1TI4<^172T)« 


1715-1774 

Louts KV, king of France. 

1716 

Death of LellmlU (h. 1646). 

1720 

Bnrsting of South Sea Bobble. 

1727 

Death of Newton (b. 1642). 

1733 

Invention ^ flying shuttle* 

1740-1786 

Frederick O, the Greats of Prussia.^ 

1740-1748 

War of Austrian Succession. 

1744 

Death of Alexander Pope (b. 1688). 

1750 

Death of Bach (b. 1685). 

1753 

Death ol Bishop Berkeley (b. 1684). 

176S 

Death of Montesquieu (|b. 1689). 

•1756-1763 

Seven Years’ War (French and Indian War), 

1760-1820 

George IB, king of England. 

1782 

Bousseau's Swial Contract, 

1762-1796 

Catherine B of Russia. 

1766 

Invention of spinning frame (Arkwright). 

1769 

Patent lor James Watt's steam engine. 

1770 

Inventton of spinning jenny. 

1772 

First Partition of Poland. 

1774-1792 

Louis XVIj king of France, 

•1775-1783 

War of American Independence. 

1776 

Adam Smldi’s The Wealth of Nations. 




1776 

1778 


Death of Hume {b. 1711). 
Death of Voltaire {b, 1694). 


1778 

Death of Rouseeao {b* 1712). 

1779 

Invontioji of spinning mule. 

1780-1799 

Joseph II of Austrta. 

1781 

Death of Lessing (b, 1729). 

1784 

Enventtort of puddling process for producDon of 
malleable Iron. 

•1789 

Summoning of Estates General In France. 

1791 

Death of Moaart lb. 1756); death of John Wesley 
(b. 1703). 

1793 

Second Partition of Poland. 

1795 

Tlitrd Partition of Poland. 

l80a 

Death of Herder {b. 1744). 

1804 

Death of Kant (b. 1724). 

ISOS 

Death of SchlUer (b. 1769). 

1832 

Death c£ Goethe (b. 1749). 
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a. IntroductoTy^ 

The htstor; o( Europe between 1789 and 1914 be regarded 
as dominated by two factors: the spread and transforinatlon of Ut- 
dustriallsm from Great Britain where it first assumed modern 
forms, and the spread and tranaformation of the social and political 
institutions and ideas which were first given practical expression 
by the French revolutLon. The IBth century was a time of thitherto 
unparalleled social change. The daily lives of the majority of the 
population of Europe were deeply affected by economic and political 
innovation, and a confusing flood Of new Ideas welled up on all sides 
to compete for the attention, and In some cases for the loyalty, of 
men's minds. 

The most distinctive characteristic of economic development 
was the systematic application of scientific theories to technologi¬ 
cal processes. The result was a tremendoua expansion in the pro^ 
ductlvity of both agriculture and industry. But rapid technological 
change required extensive new social adjustmenis. The rise of la¬ 
bor unlonSi co-operative societies, and an expansion of governmen¬ 
tal services and functions were among the most important means 
by which social adjustments to new tecbnologlcai conditions were 
made. The growth of corparations, holding companies, and hori- 
aontator vertical Industrial comblTLations may also be considered 
as adjustments to the new complexity of economic production. 

Political history of the 19lh century is closely Intertwined with 
the economic changes, for new or newly strengthened economic 
groups tn the population of various European countries were able 
to exert important pressure on governments. The demands which 
the rising classes made on their governments were largely derived 
from the French revolution. The famous revolutionary slogan, Lib¬ 
erty, Equality and Fraternity may be translated into the language 
of the 19th century as liberalism, scjcialism and nationalism - the 
three political movements which attracted men's Itqralties in vary¬ 
ing degree from 1615 to 1914. ftesistance to political change was 
of course always present; but the defenders of the old pre-revolu¬ 
tionary regime generally had no very positive political program. 
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and by decrees were compelled U> yield or to lake on some of tiie 
revolutloimry attitudes,. In general, eonservalive groups found na- 
tlonalLsm by far the most attractive of the revoluttonary triad; and 
after about 1350 natiOTtaltsm grew more and more pre-eminent and 
tended, especially in central Europe, to eclipse liberalism and to 
undermine socialism. 

Three major periods of political history may be dlstiaguished. 
From 1789 to 1815 European politics was dominated by the eaplo- 
Eive force of the French revolution. Napoleon <5 final overthrow in 
1815 inaugurated a new period during which the Ideas and ideals of 
the French revolution combated conBervattsm, and in the process 
suffered important changes In their emphasis and formulation. This 
period lasted, roughly, from 1815 to 1871, by which time nationalism 
and socialism were well defined movements, while liberalism (ex¬ 
cept In Great Britain) had suffered Important set-backs. The third 
period extended from 1871 to 1914. It was distinguished by grow¬ 
ing national rivalries, by a renewed Imperialist expansion Into Af¬ 
rica and Asia, by a more or less stable establishment of democratic 
governments in western Europe, and by the development of revolu- 
tlcmary or sc ml-revolutionary democratic-socialist movements in 
central and eastern Europe. 

The cultural history of Europe is much more difficult to de¬ 
scribe, Curing the 18th century there remained a more or less real 
unity to European culture, for the ideas of the Enlightenment were 
cosmopolitan and overrode national barriers. It is of course true 
that only a minority in any country sympathized with the Enlighten¬ 
ment, but despite that, the ^‘enlightened'’ minority was culturally the 
most active, and succeeded in setting a more or less common stamp 
on all Europe. 

With the iSth century such a cultural community broke down. 

At the begituiUig of the century romanUclsm attained a new popu¬ 
larity in nearly every country; but romanticism encouraged each 
nation to treasure Its own peculiar past and to go its own way. Ro¬ 
mantics went further and deliberately cultivated self-expression; 
individual artists, authors, thinker e strove to be unique and personal- 
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NaturaJ scleivce travelled a quite different patfai and remained In- 
ternatlcKuil and unpersonai* The continued progre^ of science and 
Its maxiUe^t successes in eTCplainlng and conlrolilng the physical 
world made a deep impress on most menm thoughts^ and had some 
eileci on arL 

The variety of national and individual expression In lUeiature^ 
art and thought^ which the romantic movements specially cuitlvaled^ 
makes aoy general statement about European cultural development 
In the later 19th century almost Impossible. All that this Handbook 
can do is list a few of the more fampus and InHuentlaJ individuals 
and schootSp 

b. Economic changes. 

The development of elaborate power-driven machinery and the 
concentration ol industry Into factories, which had begun in England 
Ln the latter part of the 18th century^ and which spread to favored 
parts of the European continent during the 19th century^ has often 
been called the Industrial revoluXLon.r In fact the changes were ex¬ 
tended over many years and affected different regions at different 
periods of time, so that some historians have recently preferred 
to deny that there was ever such a thing as u Industrial revolution^ 
and have substituted the concept of an uninterrupted spread of mech- 
aniaailon to new geographical areas and to new industries through¬ 
out the past two hundred years. Yet^ rccogntati^ this blurring of 
the concept^ It sllH seems possible to take a longer time scale and 
think of an Industrial revolution which has extended from about 1780 
to the present in tlme^ and has spread from the midlands of Great 
Britain (where it mainly originated) to many parts of the Inhabited 
globe. Certainly when measured by the effect industrial change has 
had on the ordinary life of the people of the world it deserves the 
name of revolution. In any case» whether one uses the term or not, 
what matters Is to have a reasonably accurate conception of what 
has so far occurred. 

The malar fact is thlai men have systematically and deliber¬ 
ately begun to apply the tlieortes of natural science to the process¬ 
es of economic production. Acceptance of the Idea that techniques 
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were subject to a constat modification and improvement In the 
light of scientific eaperlment and theory did not come at once. In¬ 
dustrial Inventions of the L8th century, lor Instance, were made 
mostly by craitamen and entrepreneurs who had llUIe Lf any ac¬ 
quaintance ■with natural science. During the 19th century, however, 
this ceased to be the case. Schools for engineers arose where the¬ 
ory and practice were brought together; and theoretical scientists 
began to pay more and more attention to the practical problems of 
Industry and agriculture. Landmarks in this process of bringing 
theory and practice together were discoveries such as Humphrey 
Davyts safety lamp for coal mining (1615), the ejtperlments of 
Michael Faraday with electricity which resulted in the Invention of 
the dynamo (1631) and Justus von Llcblg’S chemical analysis of 
plant fotjds, which led to the Introduction of chemical fertilizers 
(1840). It was not, however, until the very end of the 19lh century 
that large Industrial corporations adopted the practice of maintain¬ 
ing scientific staffs for the purpose of conducting industrUi! research. 
The electrical and chemical Industries, relative newcomers, were 
pioneers in this development, 

The major phenomena which accompanied or resulted from 
the amillcation of scientific theory to technological practice may 
be listed as follows: 1) rapid growth in population; 2) marked In¬ 
crease In agricultural productivity; 3) revolutionary faclHtatlon 
of transport and communication; 4) an equally revolutionary elab¬ 
oration of industrial technology. The cumulative Impact of these 
changes demanded drastic social readjuatmeais. The organlaation 
of agricultural and industrial production was altered; governmental 
regulation of economic relations was expanded; governmental serv¬ 
ices to the population were Increased; and finally, workingmen and 
farmers combined Into lahor unions and co-operative societies in 
order to protect and promote special Interests. 

1) Population growth. With the opening of the 19th century 
ihiriy reliable population statistics for most parts of £urope be¬ 
came available. In 1600 the population of all Europe stood at about 
137 millions; a hundred years later It had increased to about 401 
million, despite the fact that nearly 60 million persons emigrated 
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overseas during the century, and other hundreds of thousands mi¬ 
grated Irom Exiropean Bussla Into Siberia. 

Potnilatlon growth was not uniform in all parts of Europe. 

chart^. In generali the populations of northern Europe grew 
the most rapidly. The population of Great Britain and Russia ap¬ 
proximately tripled and that of Germany more than doubled during 
the I9th century, whereas France only added about 44 per cent to 
hers. 

Within the various countries, there were Important shifts In 
the centers of papulation. With the Unprovetoent of transport, the 
local avallabUity of food ceased to be the malor determinant i pop- 
ulaUon dlstrSbuiion as had always been the case before. Instead, 
proximity to coalfields became a major factor In fbting the loca¬ 
tion of dense populations, since it was easier to bring even Iron ore 
to the fuel supply than It was to transport fuel to other raw materi¬ 
als. In Great Britain, the coat-rich midlands of England and the 
lowlands of Scotland became the site of the major new Industrial 
towns; on the continent, an Irregular belt of coalfields extending 
from Belgium through the middle Rhineland and eastward into cen¬ 
tral Germany became the center of vast agglomerations of popula¬ 
tion. 

It would be wrong to aaatme that population growth was directly 
dependent on industrialization. The growth of Russian population wras 
a growth of a peasant farming population, not of industrial workers; 
the same was true in Ireland {to 1845), and in eastern and southern 
Europe generally. It is not even correct to say that Increased eco¬ 
nomic opportunity was the sole factor in increasing European popula¬ 
tion during the 19th century; Indeed in some parts of Europe (notably 
Ireland) the growth ol population was associa^ with a deterioration 
of the economic standard of living, resulting from excessive sub¬ 
division of small farms. This phenomenon became far more wide¬ 
spread in the 20th ceniury, when southern Italy and the part of Eu¬ 
rope which Jay east of a line drawn between St. Petersburg and 
Trieste suffered definite lowering of the standard of living while 
population continued to grow as before. 
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One of the Qmjor causes for the rapid growth of European pop-' 
uiatioQ was tbs Improvement of medical knowledge and practice 
which checked and Ln some countries almost eliminated a number 
of diseases such as smallpos, typhus, typhoid and diphtheria. In- 
noculation against smallpoac was developed by an English doc tor | 
Edward leaner (1749*1823) In the ITSO's and was made public in 
1706. Louis Pasteur (1832-1695) Ln France and Robert fCoch (1643- 
1910) In Germany developed other vaccines and innoculatioosj and 
they, with others, detected the bacterial origin of several common 
diseases, thus making possible effective control of epidemics 
through public sanitation and quarantine. In surgery, Joseph Lister 
(1827-1912) applied new antiseptic techniques to reduce the danger 
of infection. These and many other improvements in medicine re¬ 
sulted In a marked Lowering of the death rates In all European 
countries; and since birth rates remained as high ns they had been 
earlier when disease had regularly decimated the population, pop- 
ulallon grew with unprecedented rapidity throughout the 19th cen¬ 
tury, Only toward the end of the period did a lowering of the birth 
rate manifest itself In countries such as Great Britain and Ger man y, 
with a consequent slackening of the rate of population growth. The 
French birthrate declined somewhat earlier, a fact reflected in the 
failure of French population to grow proportionately lo the popula¬ 
tions of neighboring countries in the 19th century. 

2) Scientific agriculture. Despite the rapid growth of popula¬ 
tion, the continent of Europe, taken as a whole, remained self suf¬ 
ficient for food until about 1870. Some nations, moat notably Great 
Britain, had begun to import large quantities of food Ln the late 18ih 
century; but this was counterbalanced by the opening up of new 
areas, mainly in eastern Europe, for commercial agriculture, es¬ 
pecially for grain farming. Simultaneously, new crops, chemical 
fertilisers, improved methods of cultivation, better selection of 
seed and of animal breeds, and Improved crop rotatinns all united 
to Increase food production in western Europe very greatly. 

Two new crops played an important role. During the Napol¬ 
eonic wars, potatoes became of first importance Ln all parts of 
Europe which were climatically suited lo them. Primarily it was 
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the ncurth Euro|iean plaii^, especially its eastern reaches In Ger¬ 
many, Poland and Russia which was suited to potatoes- In these 
regions cereals did not yield abundantly, and the potato roughly 
quadrupled the number of calories that could be produced per acre. 
Sugar beets, too, were introduced during the Napoleonic wars, and 
became a crop ol first rank In the second hall of the century, es¬ 
pecially in Germany, The beets not only yielded sugar for human 
consumption, but the tops and the residue after sugar had been ex¬ 
tracted provided a valuable cattle feed. 

Ehirope's agricultural production was also enlarged by the use 
of chemical fertilisers. A German chemist, Justus von Liebig, an¬ 
nounced in 1040 his discovery that plants require specific chemi¬ 
cals for their growth. He and numerous disciples taught the need 
for using arilllcla] fertilisers which would replace the chemicals 
which were lacking or had been depleted from any particular soil. 
Chemical analysis and the use of appropriate fertilizers made It 
possible to increase and maintain soil fertility despite continuous 
heavy cropping. During the 1840's and later decades chemical ler- 
tllizers were widely adopted by the farmers of Europe. 

Another important factor in increasing agricultural output was 
the introduction (d Improved machinery. Drain tllea, invented in 
1845, made cheap and effective drainage cd land possible and elim¬ 
inated the need for plowing high ridges, which had previously been 
the rule In wet fields. The invention of the horse-drawn reaper by 
Cyrus McCormick, an American, made possible a notable increase 
In grain production per man; hut Its greatest effect was reserved 
for the American prairies, since In most parts of Europe farms 
were not large enough to make reapers and similar machinery eco¬ 
nomical, The BAcCormlck reaper was patented first in 1834, but It 
underwent subsequent Improvement and was not commercially suc¬ 
cessful until the 1850<s. 

Particularly toward the end of the I8tb century, when Euro¬ 
pean countries were all exposed to the competitton of grain grown 
overseas, dairying and Intensive market farming became more Im¬ 
portant. Denmark's development of the dairy industry was espe- 
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cially striking; but other European fanuerH too be^n to depend In¬ 
creasingly on the production ci perishable dairy and other products 
which could be marketed profitably in the Industrial towns. 

Improvements in agricultural technique such as have been men¬ 
tioned were not made wnilormly throughoat Europe. England (until 
18701, Germany, Holland, Belgium and Denmark were alt In the 
forefront of agricultural improvement; other countries lagged be- 
hbid by various degrees. Eastern Europe was relatively backward. 
Potatoes in the northern and mai^e Ln the southern parts of east¬ 
ern Europe did add to the food production of those regions; but the 
techniques of scientific farming were, generally speaking, not 
adopted. Age-old fallowing of fields continued to be usual In most 
of Russia, lor example, until the 20th century; and the same Is true 
of the Ba lkan peninsula and of many parts of Austro-Hungary. It 
Is true that Russia and Rumania began to export considerable quan¬ 
tities of wheat to western Europe alter the middle of the IStb cen¬ 
tury. However, the ability to export was not due to any notable Im¬ 
provement of agricultural technique, but rather to the fact that new 
land was broken to the plow, and pastures or woodlands were corre¬ 
spondingly reduced in extent. Thus while total food production rose 
very greatly lit eastern Europe, productlm per acre and per man 
remained low In comparison with the standards of western Euro¬ 
pean counties. Among the L&tin peoples of western Europe a va¬ 
riety of social obstacles (atubbornly conservative peasants in 
France, and absentee landowners in Italy and Spain who were not 
Interested in agricultural techniques or their improwementi pre¬ 
vented these countries from sharing to the full in the advances 
which were made elsewhere. 

3) Improvements in transport and communication. A mere 
list of the principal inventions which facilitated transport and com¬ 
munication during the 18th century wlH serve to show the revolu¬ 
tionary character of the changes that took place. The steamship, 
railroad, automc^lie, and airplane were ail invented before 1914; 
so were the telegraph, telephone, radio, public post office, rotary 
presses and the typewriter. 




Hoads and canals underwent a steady Improrveinent in moat 
European countries during the latter part of the 1 Bth and the early 
19th centuries. Pubitc post chaises had reduced the iravelUng 
time between London and Edinburgh to forty-four hours by 18S5 In¬ 
stead of the 14 days It had taken early Ln the I Bth century. In 1830 
the first successful steam railroad was opened; but It was not until 
the 1840<s that railroads came to link the major cities of Great Brit¬ 
ain together. Higher speeds and cheaper haulage were the result: 
by the 1850 >8 the time between London and Edinburgh had been cut 
to twelve hours. Hailroad building on the coniinent was begun al¬ 
most as soon as In Great Britain. Belgium led the way, followed 
by France and Germany, By 1870 western Europe was covered 
with a fairly dense railroad network; during the following three 
decades extensive railroad construction was undertaken in eastern 
Europe, the Balkans and Russia, and In 1983 the Trans-Siberian 
line was completed. 

The consequences of railroad construction were profound. 

Cheap and rapid overland transport became available not oidy for 
persons and ll^t freight (which was all that tiad been possible earlier)^ 
but for bulky articles such as ore, coal and wheat as welL Iron and 
coal fields which had previously been only partially exploited owing 
Lo difficulties of transport became the seats cil prosperous industry. 
Commercial agriculture could spread widely, since remote villages 
came to be only as far from urban markets as the nearest railway 
sution. The railroads helped to bind nations t^ether by facilitat¬ 
ing movement of goods and people; they came also to play a crucial 
military role as the Prussian general staff proved in 1870 during 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

The first successful stearahoal was built by Robert Pulton in 
1807; but for many years steamboats were confined to short runs, 
and clung for the most part to sheltered waters. Machinery Kas 
clumsy and used so much coal that ottly relatively short trips could 
be made without refueling. However, combination sailUig and steam 
vessels reduced the time required for Atlantic crossing to two 
we^s by 1838, and in 1840 regular steamship service, with scheduled 
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riuiSf was opened between Liverpt»l and Boston. By 1 S5€ the steam¬ 
ship had ousted sailing vessels for carrying passengers and mail 
across the Atlantic and on shorter cjcean voyages; but until about 
1670 engines and coal took up so much hull space that filing ves¬ 
sels remained superior as freight carriers for the longer ocean 
hauls. By 1670, however, the design of marine engines had been im¬ 
proved, and coal consumption had been reduced; even more Impor¬ 
tant, the slae of ships liad been greatly increased by the introduction 
of iron 11839) and then of steel (1879) hulls. These improvements 
left ample cargo space, and made the steamship a carrier ol the 
world’s commerce. U was not, however, until about 1890 that steam 
vessels definitely supplanted sailing ships for the longest ocean runs 
where convenient coaling stations could not be found, e.g., between 
Australia and England. 

Communication was revolutionised no less drastically than 
transport. In 18^0 Rowland Hill Introduced the public penny post 
In Great Britain. Other countries soon followed, the British lead 
In setting up public postal services; and in 1B75 an international 
postal agreentent was concluded by which reciprocal postal privi¬ 
leges were granted by the various public post offices of the world. 
Electric telegraphy became a practical passibUity after 1844 when 
Samuel Morse first demonstrated his invention. The possibility of 
Instantaneous telegraphic communication was rapidly Lranslaied in¬ 
to reality. The first commercial telegraph company was formed In 
1846; by 1851 submarine cables linked Great Britain with a telegraph 
network on the continent, and in 1866 a cable was successfully laid 
across the Atlantic, The telephone was invented by Aleaander Gra¬ 
ham Bell in 1876, but U became an Important means of communica¬ 
tion only slowly. Radio on the other hand was adopted for wireless 
telegraphy very quickly after the first iransmtssttm by Guglielmo 
Marconi In 1895. The automobile and the airplane, however, hardly 
became more than curiosities In Europe before 1914. The bicycle, 
fUst widely adopted alter 1870, was of far more Importance for or¬ 
dinary Europeans. 

The typewriter, without which moderti business administration 
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and governmeDt would be inconceivable, was Invented in 1372 but 
only gradually supplanted handwritten records. More ImporUnt 
for the Idth century was the development of the popular newspaper. 
Rotary presses solved the problem of rapid mass printing. By the 
IBSO's papular Journalism established itself In Great Britain, and 
public opinion, sometimes whipped up by irresponsible reporters, 
began to play a new role In political life. (The British partlcipa^ 
tlon In the Crimean war, 1854-S6, was in part the result of a pop¬ 
ular patriotic hysteria, crated mainly by newspapers.} 

The net effect of these and other improvements In transport 
and communication was to unite the whole world as never before 
into a single Interacting whole. The price of tea in London or of 
wheat in Chicago came to Influence decisions made in all parts of 
the worlds and the wards of diplomats and of government ministers 
came to be known almost Instantly not only to other governments 
but to the public at large. Diplomacy could no longer be conducted 
in the atmosphere of an exclusive club any more than the business 
man In Canton, Bombay or New York could neglect what was hap¬ 
pening on the exchanges of Europe. Great movements of ptqmla- 
tion became easy. The tide of overseas emigration reached un¬ 
precedented heights with the establishment of ocean-going steam¬ 
ships; and the Russian migration into Siberia Increased enormous¬ 
ly with the opening of the Trans-Siberian railroad. 

The augmentation of transport and communication facilities 
opened up new occupations and enlarged markets for coal, Lrim 
and steel as wet! as for a host of other products. Industrial ad¬ 
vances made possible many of the improvements In transport; and 
they in turn created a new demand for Industrial products. Inter¬ 
national trade expanded enormously- Between 1315 and 1914 the 
value of European International exchange increased about twenty¬ 
fold; and the scale of Internal exchange within countries presum¬ 
ably grew In proportion. 

Another consefluence of the revolution In transport and com¬ 
munication was the rapid opening of new territories to European 
exploitation, most notably in Africa, the Middle East and China - 
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relatively landlocked areas which had previously been affected ttn- 
Jy by coastal cewitact with Europeans. The rapid development of 
areas like the American middle west and central Europe, too, was 
onnrmftiiKty facilitated by the railroad and steamship which con* 
nected even such Inland areas with the markets of the world. 

4) Industrial technology. Only a very few of the Innumerable 
improvements In industrial technology can be mentioned. Nine” 
teenth century Industry was based primarily upon coal and iron. 

Ever new uses were found for these two substances. Prior to about 
1830 machine technology had been mainly confined to the textile (es¬ 
pecially cotton) Industry and to mining and metallurgy. After 1830 
machinery was Invented which mechanised a host of other tradition¬ 
al trades - shoe making, sewing, flour milling, brewing, gun mak¬ 
ing, etc. In addition, the progress of technology created new in¬ 
dustries of fundamental importance. The chemical, electrical and 
petroleum industries were perhaps the three most important new¬ 
comers. They as well as older trades all depended on the steady 
refinement machine tools which were used to manufacture ma¬ 
chinery itself. Improved lathes and other devices permitted engi¬ 
neers to build machines with interchangeable parts according to 
standard models. This meant an enormous economy In re|«ir and 
upkeep. 

In the field of metallurgy, the maior change was the cheapen¬ 
ing and conseciuent widened use of sieel. The inventions of Henry 
Bessemer (J8S8) and wmiana Siemens (perfected 1865) wade pos¬ 
sible large scale manufacture of steel for the first time. Steel 
thereupon replaced iron for most Industrial, wiUtary, and house¬ 
hold uses. Until 1876 iron ores which contained phosphorus could 
not be made bito steel since the Bessemer and Siemens processes 
did not remove phosphorus- In that year, however, Sidney Gilchrist 
Thomas developed a lining for steel furnaces which absorbed phos¬ 
phorus from the molten metal successfully. This discovery had 
far-reaching effects, for it made the extensive iron ore deposits of 
Lorraine, which all contained phosphorus, available for steel man- 
ubteture. By 1894 Germany had become the greatest steel producer 
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of Europe, since LorraLoe ore Ruhr coat could ncrw be brought 
together to make steel. 

The chemical Industry has go many ramifications that it is 
difficult to give any satisfactory account of It Gas for Illumina¬ 
tion was introduced in 1807; In the 185Q<5 the chemical structure 
ctf coal tars fa by-product of coke manufacture) was explored, 
mainly by German chemists, and a great variety of useful products 
were synthesized from them - analine dies, aspirin, saccharine, 
high explosives, asphalt, ammonia, lubricating oils, and many more 
Commercial production of acids and aikal t^, used in a very wide 
variety of industrial processes, made great strides about the mid¬ 
dle of the 19th century; and at its end, rayon was first synthestaed. 
The invention of dynamite by Alfred Nobel in I8fi7 did much to rev¬ 
olutionise mining and warfare, for a high explosive which was pow- 
erfui and yet safe to handle could be employed for blowing up either 
rocks or men. 

Petroleum had been known as a curiosity from Babylonian 
times, but It was only In the latter part of the 19th century (and at 
first in the United States) that It became of prime economic lmpor~ 
tance. Lubrication for high speed machinery was almost as impor¬ 
tant as the fuel uses to which petroleum was put In diesel gnH gaso¬ 
line engines. By the end of the century ol) had proved its superi¬ 
ority to coal as a fuel for ocean-going vessels, being easier to han¬ 
dle and store, and at the same time providing more power per unit 
of bulk. The variety of chemical by-products from the refinement 
of petroleum was comiarable to the number and usefulness of the 
by-products oi coal tar^ 

Electricity, too, had been known for many centuries, but a bet¬ 
ter understanding ol electrical phenomena and practical applica¬ 
tions of electric power came only in the l&th century, Michael 
Faraday discovered electrolysis, whence developed electroplating 
of metals to prevent rust or to make an attractive finish. Be also 
devised an electric motor in 1831, but ii was not unUI the i870's 
that improvements in design made electric motors an important 
source of power. In 1879 Thnmas Alva Cdlscm patented an improved 
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form of electric Ught, and to succeeding decades electricity re¬ 
placed and kerosene LlLiuainaUon to moat cities. Electric pow¬ 
er Itogan to be applied to a growing number of machines and the ef¬ 
ficiency of long distance transport ol electric current was notably 
Increased. However the full impact of electricity on economic life 
was only beginning to be felt in 1914. 

In addition to these major new departures^ hundreds of thousands 
of improvements and new Inventions were made which created an 
ever-growing efficiency of machine production. N^rly every trade 
was affected by mechanization; only a few luxury and highly skilled 
occupations remained handicrafts. The flow of machine-produced 
goods lowered some prices, and greatly expanded the range of com¬ 
modities available for ordinary consumption. A rising standard of 
living thus became a teclmologlcal possfbllity. A series cd read¬ 
justments to the social organizatloti of economic life helped, by the 
end of the century, to make a rising living standard a reality lor 
most Europeans. 

c. The Organization ol economic life. 

1} Agriculture. Scientific agriculture and efficient utillaatlmi 
of the land usually recjuLred changes to traditional forms of land 
tenure. In nearly all of western Europe and some parts of eastern 
Europe scattered .strips were consolidaled Into fields, the routine 
of manorial agriculture was broken and Individual farmers were 
thus freed to plant what crops they wished, The process of consoli¬ 
dation of holdings was a difficult one, since someone could usually 
make out a claim to be hurt by the exchange of land which cottsoli- 
datloa required. But various laws were passed by European gov¬ 
ernments by which consolidation was made mandatory If a certain 
number of the members of a village asked for it. CommiuiaJ con¬ 
trol Over land-use survived only to Russia and some Balkan coun- 
Iries in 1914. 

Two sharply contrasted forms of agricultural organlaatiun 
emerged from the consolidation cf holdings. In Great Britain and 
in northeastern Germany large estates of several hundred acres 
became the dominant type ol land unit. The Parliament which au- 
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thori 2 «d consolidatlGQ of holdiJQgs In Great Britain was peculiarly 
favorable to the big landholders, since they were the class mainly 
represented In Parliament. As a result, during the late ISth and 
^rly t9th century many small farmers were either driven off the 
land and swarmed Into the rising Industrial towns or became hired 
laborers, working on large terms. In eastern Germany large-scale 
farms had existed even in the late middle ages, and they remained 
characteristic of the trans-E^an regions ol Germany domi to 1945. 

In other parts of Eurt^e, however, circumstances were more 
favorable to small cultivators, lii some cases the governments 
protected the peasant farmers, regarding a stalwart peasantry as 
a source of military strength and social stability. This was the 
case, for Instance, in Austria. In some cases the landlords were 
mostly absentees who were not Interested in terming for themselves, 
and were quite content to accept rents from peasant occupants. This 
was generally the case In Italy and in Mediterranean regions as a 
whoie. bi France and the Low Countries, the events of the French 
revolution had a decisive effect, transferring full ownership of the 
land for the most part to small peasant termers. In western Ger¬ 
many, a similar transfer occurred ~ stimulated after 1845 by the 
policies of the governments of the south German states. 

At the beginning of the French revolution serfdom persisted 
in a few remote parts of France, and became Increasingly common 
as one moved eastward In Europe, AU servile obligations were 
abolished by the revolution inside France, and in the neighboring 
territories by Napoleon. In Prussia, serfdom was abolished In 1B19: 
in Austria in 184S; in Russia In 186L Such abolition meant first of 
all removal ol various legal dignities under which serfs had ex¬ 
isted previously. Secondly, It meant a division the land between 
landlord and ex-serf according to various principles Laid down dif¬ 
ferently by each government concerned. Except to Prussia, where 
the Junkers had managed commercial terms for generations, the ef¬ 
fect of emanclpatlmi was in the long run lo transfer the majority of 
the land to peasant ownership, for most landlords both to Austria 
and in Russia found ll easier to sell off bits and pieces of their land 
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th^ n to try to farm it for themselves with hired labor. Farther- 
more, goveromeDt policy of tea favored the dUstrJbutlon of land to 
peasants, particularly toward the end of the I Sth century and at the 
beginning of the 30th, Rich agricultural areas such as the mld- 
Danublan plain in Hungary, and the chernoaom soils of the Ukraine 
and the lower Danube (Rumania) were exceptions, for In such re¬ 
gions landlords gsnerally found their land highly pro'fliable and 
were able to farm St with hired labor. These were the areas where 
a large surplus of grain was raised to supply the cities of western 
Europe. 

The perfection of the steamship as an oceanic freight carrier 
in the 18T0*S brought the threat of overseas agricultural competi¬ 
tion to European farmerSn In Great Britain, the government was 
committed to free trade, and made no attempt to protect British 
farming. The result was disastrous for British agriculture. Great 
areas which bad been among the best cultivated in Europe were 
turned into deer parks or pastures, or else abandoned, the con¬ 
tinent governments universally took steps to protect farmers by es- 
Ublishing tariffs on agrlculturai Imports. Nevertheless agricultur¬ 
al prosperity was threatened in Europe by the lowering of world 
grain and meal prices. Russia, Rumania and other European grain- 
exporting countries found it increasingly difficult to compete with 
American and Australian grain on the only market which remained 
wide open: the British. 

2) Industry. With the proliferation of power driven machinery, 
the factory became the predominant form for the social organlaa- 
tion of Industry. Handicrafts and domestic production were replaced 
by degrees; but It Is easy to exaggerate the rate at which the shift 
lock place. Until near the end of the I9tb century cutlery, for ex¬ 
ample, was still mainly produced in small shops where light machines 
and skilled workmen turned out a better product than could be made 
by mass production. The further east In Europe, the stronger was 
the survival of handicrafts; and probably more than half of Russian 
Industrial production In 1914 (measured by value) was produced by 
handicraft methods, 



tn general, it was not until alter 1830 Oiat factories aiiri raasa 
production spread Irom the textile and metallurgical industries to 
others. It was about the same date that heavy industry first catab 
Ushed Itself on the COTtbient of Europe, for previously the conJufl- 
Sion of the Napoleonic wars and the impoverishment which resulted, 
had hindered rapid industrial ^panaltHi. Belgium was the first 
country to follow the British example and create heavy Industry. 
France lagged considerably behind, lacking extensive coal and iron 
deposits. Germany was liandScapped by the survival of small states, 
pft fr h with tariff and other barriers to trade^ The formation of a 
tariff union ~ the Zaliverein — which Included most of the German 
states (18343 removed that obstacle; the construction of rallroaxis 
In the iSSO's and I860's solved a second problem - the lack of 
cheap and efficient transport; and by 1870 Germany had emerged 
as a first class Industrial power, rivalling Britain. By the end of 
the century, German industry had surpassed the British In most re¬ 
spects, so that Germany stood first In Europe In industrial capacity 
and or^ization. The industrialleatlon of Russia began on a fairly 
large scale about 1880, but Russia remained predominantly agri¬ 
cultural In lSi4 and depended on importation of numerous indis¬ 
pensable manufactured products. Across the Atlantic, the TJnited 
States emerged, like Germany, as a powerful industrial naUon by 
about 1390. 

A persistent difficulty in the early stages of industrialization 
was the problem of finding sumcient capital. The abuses to which 
joint stock companies could be put by unscrupulous promoters had 
been Illustrated as early as 1720; and in 1825 a panic In Britain 
once again wiped out hundreds of companies which had been formed 
on joint slock principles lor the explollaUon of mines in South Amer 
lea and elsewhere. This debacle helped to bring about a number of 
legal changes in Great Britain, extending from 1844 to 1661, as a 
result of which the modern corporation, with a legal personality 
and limited liability for Its Investors, was brought into being. The 
new legal form for business enterprise was quickly adopted by nu¬ 
merous old and new industrial enterprises, and the partnerships 
and individual firms which had characterized the Iltsl stages of la- 
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dustrLal developstent In Great Britain were generaliF superseded 
by Limited companies, or in American parlancOt by corporations. 
Other European countries modified their taws more or less along 
the British lines within the next few years. The advantages of the 
corporation were numerous, but the most important was that small 
Investors could contribute their savings to Industry {by purchas¬ 
ing stocks) without risking, as had been the case under earlier 
laws, responsibility for all the debts of the comi^ny If it should go 
bankrupt. The flow of capital into industry was thereby facilitated, 
and financial crises, which had been frequent and severe In the 
early 19th century, became less common, though when they came 
th^ir effects were as disastrous as ev&r* 

As the century progressedi the size of corporations tended to 
increase. Great industrial aggregations were formed by powerful 
corporatioEis with the Intention of controlling more fully the mar¬ 
ket (horizontal combinaticns) or the supply of raw materials and 
sale of products (vertical combinatiojis). Germany was particular¬ 
ly active In these lines, for the German government tolerated and 
even encouraged the formation cd cartels (horizontal combinations) 
which divided the market between competing concerns and often set 
minimum prices as well- During the decades immediately preced* 
ing World War I, intematlonal cartels were formed In some busi¬ 
nesses, notably in oil and chemicals. 

The effect of cartels and vertical combinations has been much 
disputed by economists and politicians. The intentlmt of the men 
who formed them was to assure a greater stability to prices and 
profits by reducing competition and eliminating mlddie-men. In 
some cases there is reason to suppose that such large organiza¬ 
tions did Increase the efficiency of production, especially In Indus¬ 
tries which refjuit'^ a very heavy capital investment. In other casea 
the cartels seem to have worked chiefly to maintain a higher rate of 
profit than could otherwise have been attained, and, by eliminating 
competition, removed an important stimulus to technological im¬ 
provement. 

The role of governments in controlling Industry was of prime 
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importance. In the 19th cenUiry one may distinguish two general 
attitudes, lypKled by the policies of the British government at one 
extreme and of the German government (before 1S71, the PruBslan 
goveriunent]f at the other. 

Industry in Great Britain had grown up piecemeal, and when 
mechanization of the teitlle and metalliirglcal Industries started 
in the iSth century no one foresaw the eventual development of a 
predominantly Industrial society, Britain tacked an extensive cen¬ 
tralized bureaucracy, and the economic Ideas which were most cur¬ 
rent assured men that the enlightened self-interest of Individuals 
would in the long run work to the general good. As a result, the 
British government did as little as It could to Intervene In econom¬ 
ic relationships. 

Laws against comblnalions of worktngjnen were passed by Par¬ 
liament In 1799, largely stimulated by fear of radicalism which might 
spread from the French revolutionary example; and these laws were 
not repealed until IBM. By degrees the miserable conditions of 
Work In early factories and the slums which arose in the mushroom¬ 
ing Lndustriai towns began to excite the attention of humanItarlans 
and reformers. Parliament was, however, very reluctant to inter¬ 
fere in the contractual relationship between employer and employee. 
The first laws regulating factory eonditlohs applied only to women 
and children In tejctlie factories, and were not very effective since 
no system for enforcement was provided. In 1833, a new law was 
passed which established factory inspectors whose duty it was to 
report vioiatlons of the regulations; in 1847 a ten hour law was 
passed which limited work for women and children to ten hours (and 
by so doing effectively limited men's work also since the factory 
necessarily worked as a unit and could not continue operation with¬ 
out women and children}. These laws all applied only to textile fac¬ 
tories; In later years regulatlmi of working hours and conditions 
were slowly extended to other industries. By die first decade cd the 
20th century, government boards had been established to fix mint- 
mum wages for most industries and in 1911-12 compulsory unem¬ 
ployment and sickness insurance were organized by the state. In 
this rather piecemeal fashion the British gavemmentby slow de- 



gre€i9 c^me to reco^lze a r^&ponsibtlEty for the working conditions 
and wellare of indufitrial emplc^eeSp and roBtrioted Lhe power of em¬ 
ployers. 

The firltiah gorernment pursued a slmUar policy taiBsen 
faire* within practickle limits^ In matters of tariff and state own¬ 
ership. Protective tariffs were whittled away by degrees during the 
first half of the I9tii century under the pressure of economic theory 
and the demands of industrialists who hoped to sell their products 
abread, and realised that foreign countries Could buy only If they 
could export goods to Great Brilabi in return. The most notable 
landmark was the repeal of the Corn Laws In tS4S^ which ended the 
protection of British agriculture by the state. 

ffew creations of the Industrial revolullon such as railroads 
and public utilities were allowed by the British government to pass 
under the control of private companies. Even such matters as sew¬ 
age disposal and water supply were at first not regarded as falling 
within the proper sphere of government; but by degrees the dbvious 
and pressing needs of the growing industrial towns resulted in alter- 
atlmi of this attitude, in iB^b a law was passed facilitating the for¬ 
mation of new local governments in places where great towns had 
formed, and town authorities gradually constructed sanitation sys* 
temSr water malns^ parkS| and other amenities of urban life. 

In Germany, traditions ol government were different from 
those of Great Britain. The Prussian bureaucracy had been famous 
throughout Europe for Its effictency since the days of Frederick the 
Great; and military conslderationSi which played almost no part In 
British industrialization, were always present In the minds of Lhe 
directoFB of the Prussian government. As a result, when the Indus¬ 
trial revolution began to make headway La Germany, after about 
1850, officials played a far more active rale than was the case In 
England. 

Protective tariffs to defend Infant Industries from overwhelm¬ 
ing British competiOon were established by the state^ begtnning in 
1834. When railroads were constructed in Prussia, ft was with the 
help of the state, which guaranteed IntereBt on capital Invested in 



them and promised new railroads a monopoly ol certain routes. 

Thus much of the wasteful duplication of facilities which had dis¬ 
tinguished British {and American} railrctad construction was avoid¬ 
ed. Military considerations also influenced the construction of the 
railroad net in Germany. The German general staff realized the 
potential usefulness of railroads lor moving troops and supplies, 
and military advice played an important part in determining the 
layout and density of railroad construction. The majority of Ger¬ 
man railroads were built by private companies; hut before 1814 
most of the mileage had come to be owned and operated by the Ger¬ 
man stales themselves. This gave government otflcials at powerful 
lever over the whole economy. Differential freight rates were used 
to encourage some Indnstrlea. notably the steel Industry, which re¬ 
quired the transport €if iron ore from Lorraine to the Euhr coal¬ 
fields. The result of the central planning and control which Prussia 
and the other German states exercised over the constructlmi and 
operation of railroads was to make Uiem the most efficient In Eu¬ 
rope. The railroads enormously strengthened Germany both mili¬ 
tarily and economically, and their management by the state gave a 
very real centralized direction to the whole Cerinan economy. 

In dealing with the labor problem, the German government was 
similarly emancipated from the qualms which had restricted British 
intervention. Between 1883 and 1888 a comprehensive aeries of 
laws instituting social insurance and regulating hours and condi¬ 
tions of labor were passed, which at the time were far more sweep¬ 
ing than similar legislation In any other country. 

The economic policies of other European states fell somewhere 
between the extremes represented by Great Britain and Germany. 
Some European states, especially those of the Balkans, were, how¬ 
ever, In no real sense masters of their own economic developmenL 
They were semi-colonial areas, where the capital for mines, rail¬ 
roads and whatever industry existed came mostly from abroad. For¬ 
eign capitalists were usually able to secure concessions from the 
local governments which were designed not In the interest ol the 
country concerned but to assure a maximum return to the capitalists. 
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Th€ ^me was in some degree true of Russia before 1914, 

Adjustment to Lfidustrlallzatlon was not ci^onfined to tfae elfoTts 
of Industrial managers and governments* The workingmen them¬ 
selves began to take steps to organise unions which could both de* 
fend their interests in negotiations with employers and perform 
various other functions » e.g*, provide insuranc8| burial benefits, 
etc* The early history of the trade union movement was a stormy 
one, since laws in nearly every country forbade combinations. 
Moreover, workingmen did neat have a favorable polStleal position 
and so were generally uiiabLe to make their wishes felt in govern¬ 
mental circles. Early unions, too, were deeply influenced by so¬ 
cialist theory, and men like Robert Owen (1771-1850)^ who was the 
moving spirit behind the first effort to erect a national trade union 
movement In Great Britain (1833-34), conceived of labor unions as 
a means for regenerating society as a whole* These facts tended 
to direct labor activity into revolutionary political channels on the 
one handi and Into utopian projects for establishing Ldeal eommun- 
Liles on the other, 

R was not until the second half of the I9th century that less 
atnbitious but more successful unions arose In Great Britain* They 
were organized along craft lines - metal workers, Iran sport work¬ 
ers, etc* “ and limited their efforts mainly to securing better work¬ 
ing conditions and wages by means of negotiation and strikes. Many 
unions also carried on msurance programs, collecting large dues 
from their members and In return provIcUng benefit payments In 
case of sickness, strikes^ unemployment or death. Skilled and setnl 
skilled workmen were unionized firstf by the end of the century the 
less skilled trades - dock workers and coal miners, for example - 
were also unionized. 

During the course of the 19th century a series of reforms of 
the franchise (1832, 1867, 1864) resulted In the InlroductLan of al¬ 
most complete manhood suffrage In Great Brl^ln. As a result, 
the laboring classes af the population became an important and pow¬ 
erful political group. This fact did not at once lead to the organiza¬ 
tion of a special worklngman^s party, since there were many trade 
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union leaders who felt that it was better to stay out of politics and 
ctmcentrade on ecooomlc betterment through wage and hour oegotla* 
Hons, In 1B93, however, a small group, influenced by socialist prin¬ 
ciples, orgMdaed the Independent Labour Party. Beginning in 1900 
this party combined with other groups to found the Labour Party, 

Its stren^ grew rapidly, but not until after the First World war 
did it equal either cf the traditional political parties of Great Brit¬ 
ain -- the Liberal and the Conservative. 

On the continent of Europe soclallain gained a stronger hold 
cm the minds of the working classes than in Great Britain. Until 
about 1060 labor organizations were of small significance; and un¬ 
til near the end of the century unions constantly had to struggle 
against the power cd governments which outlawed or tried to sup¬ 
press them. One consequence of this struggle was to give a more 
political cast to continental labor unions; and the majority of them, 
especially in Germany, rallied under the banner of Marxian social¬ 
ism, and supported socialist political parties. By degrees, howev¬ 
er, the revolutionary ardor of unions decreased as Marxian doc¬ 
trine was reinterpreted, and as rival unions arose to compete with 
the dominant Marxian ones. At the same time the hostility of Eu¬ 
ropean governments was gradually mitigated, bi 1834 legal dis¬ 
criminations against unions were removed In France; Germany fol¬ 
lowed suit in 1390, and even Russia made unions legal in 1906. 

In France and Italy syndicalism competed with Marxian prin¬ 
ciples for the loyalty of the workingmen. Syndicalists expected a 
general strike to bring about a fundamental reorganisation of so¬ 
ciety - the termination of capitalist control of industry, and the 
establishment of workers* control and management instead. In 
Russia a wide variety of revolutionary doctrines were Ln circula¬ 
tion, but until the first years of the SOth century it was malnij In¬ 
tellectuals, not workingmen, who espoused revoiuHmi, 

A different sort of adjustment to industrial conditions was rep¬ 
resented by the co-operative movement which originated in 1844 In 
Rochdale, a small town of Lancashire. From very humble begin¬ 
nings, centering around the management of a store whose ownership 
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was kepi ia the hands of its customers, the co-operative movement 
branched out In all directions^ underto^ manufacture and dlstrlhu- 
Uon of a wide variety of consumer goods and became a significant 
element In the retail and consumers' goods business. Co-operative 
organization was also adopted In other European countries. The 
fact that In most continental countries s mal l farmers predominated 
In the countryside opened the possibility of farmers' co-operatives. 
Co-operative marketing and purchasing at wholesale rates saved 
middlemen's profits for the farmers; and In countries such as Den¬ 
mark co-operatives became the dominant element in the entire econ¬ 
omy, since they conducted the rnsLn business of the natlou's tarmers. 

3) Banking and finance. The growth of commerce, the constant¬ 
ly increasing need for capital in Industry, and the close integration 
of all econamlc processes which UidustrUlicatlon brought In its 
train, meant that banking and financial policies came to exert a pro¬ 
found Influence as co-ordinators and In some degree as controllers 
of the entire economy. During the Napoleonic wars the British gov¬ 
ernment discovered the possibility of mabitalning an Industrial 
economy on p^er money. But this was regarded as a temporary 
and dangerous expedient. In subsequent years payment of specie on 
demand was resumed, and after 1871 all European countries adopted 
gold as their standard for currency. Until the depression of the 
1930's gold remained the basis of most European and world curren¬ 
cies, although states sometimes suspended gold payment in time of 
emergency. 

A more important phenomenon was the export of capital from 
Europe, especially from Great Britain and France, Loans to for¬ 
eign governments snd Investment in private enterprises located 
abroad be^n to be made on a large scale after the Napoleonic wars. 
The export of capital gained momentum throughout the century as 
the investors of one country after another accumulated a surplus of 
capital at home and entered foreign markets. In general loans were 
of two kinds: those which financed some sort of industrial enter¬ 
prise, mine or plantation, and those (made mostly to governments) 
which were used for some economically non-productive purpose. 
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Loans of the first type were frequently of benefit to both parties. 

The industrialization of the United States and of Germany was great¬ 
ly facilitated, for enzmple^ by the export of British capital to those 
countries, which meant that the rate of expansion was not limited to 
the savings of the local population. Unproduclively used loans to 
governments, on the other hand, frequently brought on the bankrupt¬ 
cy of the borrowing government, whereupon Indignant investors were 
sometimes able to mdbllize the diplomatic and military force of 
their home governments to extract repayment or compel economic 
reorganization of the defaulting country. Thus export of capital 
served in some Instances as an opening wedge for the extension of 
political control. The Middle East and the Balkans were the prin¬ 
cipal areas in which defaulted loans led to large scale political In¬ 
tervention by European governments, 

The formation of great Industrial combinations and cartels In 
the later decades of the 19th century was accompanied by the exten¬ 
sion of banking and financial control. Holding companlea and other 
devices were invented In order to secure centraliaed financial con¬ 
trol over a wide varied of manufacturtng enterprises] and mergers 
of competing companies were carried through by financial manipu¬ 
lations. This development concentrated great power In the hands of 
a relatively few men, often bankers, whose decisions were not al¬ 
ways wise and someUmes hindered technological efficiency or ran 
ccFunter to the general Interests of society as a whole. The entre¬ 
preneur, thoroughiy familiar with the technical aspect of manufac¬ 
ture, and also acquainted with labor and other conditions in his fac¬ 
tory, was more and more replaced in positions of economic power 
by men whose tie with Industry was purely financial, and who meas¬ 
ured Industrial success by studying balance sheets. Yet at the same 
Ume, centratlaed financial control served to co-ordinate the activi¬ 
ties of diverse factories and was able to achieve a certain stability 
In production which might otherwise have been lacking. 
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European PoIUics^ 1789-1914. 

1) The French Rerolutlon and Napoleon (1789-1 SIS). 
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a) Introductory. The French revolutlcm buret upon most 
Frenchmen and upon all Europe as a great surprise. Inetltutlons, 
ideas, attitudes which had arisen in the course of centuries were 
discarded or radically modified within the period of a few monthSi 
and a nation which bad been imsuccesalul In most of its wars of the 
18th century found new strength and a revolutionary entlmstasm so 
great that the French armies were able to withstand the attack of 
nearly all Europe, and after a few years o( war pushed ihe French 
border to the Rhine. 

Such rapid and unexpected developments were accompanied by 
a great confusion within France. Groups with widely differing po¬ 
litical loyalties arose, and for a few years civil war was superadded 
to foreign. Opinions and political groupings shifted with kaleido¬ 
scopic rapidity. The radicals of one year became conservatives of 
the next; and under the pressiire of foreign and domestic dangers, 
a reign of terror was introduced which brought one group of polit¬ 
ical leaders after another as well as thousands of private ciUaens 
to the guillotine. 

fn other European countries there were persons who sympa¬ 
thized in varying degrees with the aspirations and deeds of the French 
revoiutionartes; but reaction against their principles and practices 
united the governments and most of the ruling classes of Europe 
against the challenge which French armies and the revolutioiury 
ideas offered to the Old Regime. Yet in self defense, it proved nec¬ 
essary for the other European states to adopt some of the French 
Innovations; and in areas which France conquered and annexed, rev- 
olullonary principles of social and political organization were Im¬ 
posed. Thus when In 1815 the European powers were finally able to 
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restore the leglUniale king of Prance, they did not find H possible 
to restore the status quo of 1789, even though they tried In some 
respects to do so. 

Four principal phases of the French revolution may be distin¬ 
guished: (1) a Uberal phase, Bday ITSB-August 1792, during which 
absolutism was replaced by constltutlcmal monarchy; (2) a moder¬ 
ate republican phase, August 1702-JHne 1793, during which a pollt~ 
leal group known as the Glrondins tried to stabilize a bourgeois re¬ 
public at home and conduct revolntioiiary war abroad; (3) a radical 
republican phase, June 1793-July 1794, durli® which a political 
group called the Jacobins organized France for successful foreign 
war and tried to establish a Republic of Virtue at home; (4) a pro¬ 
longed period of reaction and consolidation, July 1794-1814, The 
period ci reaction and consolidation was Itself complicated and 
passed through various phases, but for our purposes here the whole 
period of the Directory (1795-99), Ccnsulale (1799-1804) and Em¬ 
pire (1804-14) may be regarded as a time when the more radical 
aspirations of revolutionary leaders were discarded and the changes 
which had been made during the first phase of the Revolution were 
incorporated into more or less stable Institutional forms, 

b) The Liberal phase, May 1789-August 1792. Dissatis¬ 
faction with the government of France bad mounted through the 18th 
century, and when Louis XTI's govemmeat found Itself In growing 
financial difficulties nearly every group in the ptqHilatlon resisted 
the efforts of the royal government to Impose new taaes. Theoreti¬ 
cally the king was absolute and had the legal right to assess and col¬ 
lect taxes as he saw fit; but In fact the monarchy was not able to Im¬ 
pose its will without at least the passive support of the French peo¬ 
ple. When Louts' ministers proposed new taxes, Judicial bodies 
known as Parlements refused to register the royal decrees, Le„ 
refused to acknowledge them as law enforce^le In the courts. The 
Parlemenls, especially the Parlement cl Parts, thus became popu¬ 
lar champions against absolutism, despite the fact that their mem¬ 
bers were royal officials. 

In 1787 the King summoned an Assembly of the Notables In the 
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hope that representatives of the nobilitf and of the higher clergsr 
would agree to heavier taxation of their property. But the Notables 
were not willing, and the effort came to nothing. Meanwhile excite¬ 
ment mounted In France. Numerous pamphlets urged government 
reform. The demand for a revival of the old medieval representa¬ 
tive body, the Estates General, became commmi. This body had not 
met since 1BI4. It had then been composed of representatives of 
the three 'estates* of the realm - that Is, the clergy, the nobility, 
and the commoners. The representatives of each estate had met 
separately and voted by order. Obriously such an arrangement 
gave the clergy and nobUity a decisive preponderance, and when in 
August, 1788, the king decided to summon the Estates General, the 
question of how that body would be organized became a burning one. 
Members of the commons (or Third Estate) were not satisfied with 
the old medieval distrlbutlan of power, and found effective spokes¬ 
men for their wishes In the Abbe Sieyfes and others. After some In¬ 
decision, the royal government agreed that the representatives of 
the Third Estate should equal in number the representatives of the 
other two orders combined. 

When the Estates General assembled at Versailles In May, 

1798, details of procedure had not, however, been settled. In par¬ 
ticular the king had not committed himself on the all-important 
question of how the representatives would vote, whether by head (In 
which case the doruble representation of the Third Estate and the 
fact that some of the clergy and nobility sympathized with a sweep¬ 
ing reform program would have given a majority to advocates of re¬ 
form) or by order (la which case the conservative majorities among 
the clergy and nciblilty would have assured a maintenance of the 
status quo with perhaps a few modifications). The royal government 
at first tried to dodge this Issue, but the representatives of the 
Third Estate refused to organize themselves as a separate chamber, 
and Invited the clergy and nobility to join them In s common National 
Assembly, They had a powerful moral support from the nation at 
large. When the elections to the Estates-General were organized, 
the voters had been asked to write down Instructions for their dele¬ 
gates. These instructions (cahlers) reflected a widespread and or- 
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ganized agitation tor fundamental reform; and tt was tbe cause of 
relorm for which the delegates from the Third Estate took their 
stand. 

Such Insubordination on the part al the Third Estate seemed 
dangerous to some of the king’s advisers, and on June 20 the room 
in which the Third Estate had been meeting was locked up and put 
under military guard. Tlie king's intention was to call a special 
meeting of the Estates General on 22 June to lay down the law as 
to how voting would take place; but the delegates of the Third Es¬ 
tate had not been informed of the royal Intention and when they 
found themselves locked out^ they concluded that some foul plot was 
afoot. A defiant spirit swept through the clamoring representatives. 
They moved into an indoor tennis court nearby and solemnly swore 
never to disband until a constitution had been established for France. 
This ’Oath of the Tennis Court’ marked an Important step In the de¬ 
velopment of the Lnclptent revolution. The Third Estate's represen¬ 
tatives had In effect denied the king's power to dismiss them and 
had affirmed their intentloin of establishing a constitution which 
would put an end to royal absolutism. 

The king was by nature vacillating and weak-willed; moreover 
he sympathized with some of the demands for reform. Consequent¬ 
ly the revolutionary Oath of the Tennis court did not stir the king to 
decisive action, Louis tried to Insist upon separate meeting and 
voting by order; but in succeeding days individual members of the 
clergy and nobility began to come to the meetings of the represen¬ 
tatives of the Third Estate; and on June 27 the king yielded and or¬ 
dered all three estates to sit tf^ether and vote by head. Thus the 
Estates General became transformed Into the National Assembly 
and the supporters of thoroughgoing reform won a decisive advan¬ 
tage. 

Some court circles were not willing to yield so easily, and 
Louis vacillated between them and more liberal advisers. In July 
the king began to gather troops at Versailles, and it was suspected 
thal he or some of his courtiers were contemplating a forcible dis¬ 
solution of the National Assembly, This suspicion took on new plaus' 
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ibilttjr when the liberally-minded Controller General of Ftnafice^ 
JacqueB Meeker» was dismissed (July 11). The result was to stir 
the people of Paris to wild excitement. A makeshift commiUeef 
representing the sections Into which Paris had been divided lor 
elections to the Estaies-Generai, usurped the government of the 
capital^ and ordered the citiaens to organise a National Guard to 
protect their liberties and keep order* On July 14 an angry crowd. 
lo<^ing for arms with which to equip the new National Guard, at¬ 
tacked the Bastille, a royal fortress and prlsun in the heart of Paris. 
After a few hours* siege and some bloodshed, the Bastille surren¬ 
dered. The action of the people of Paris frightened the king. The 
next day he appeared at a meeting of the National Assembly to an¬ 
nounce that he had ordered his troops to leave Versailles ai^d had 
reinstated Necker* 

The capture of the Bastille came in later years lo be celebrat¬ 
ed as the birthday of the Rovolutlofi. It did Indeed mark a further 
step. The populace of Paris had for the first time decisively en¬ 
tered the political scene* The Commune, as the revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment of the city was called, thenceforth constihited a distinct 
center of power, which, supported by the city mobs* was often able 
to force the king and even the Natlotial Assembly to yield to its will. 

The revolutionary establishment of the Commune In Paris was 
widely Imitated In provincial towns and cities. The old governmen¬ 
tal machine lost its hold over many parts of France and new revo¬ 
lutionary authorities seized control. In the countryside tlie peas¬ 
ants took the law Into their own hands. Excited by news of great 
deeds in Paris, they rebeiled against their Landlords, refused any 
Longer to pay rents and dues, and wherever possible they destroyed 
the records in which their obligations were offictaUy written down. 
Same manor houses were burnt and a few nobles were tilled by 
angry peasant crowds. 

When news of these peasant uprisings reached the National As¬ 
sembly ^ debate shifted to the question of what should be done. On 
the night of August 4-5 a remarkable excltemenl swept over the As¬ 
sembly. One after another^ amid scenes of wild enthusmsm, nobles. 
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clergy^ and repr&s«ntatlTe5 af town corporations arose and soh 
cmnly resolved to abolish old rlg;ht5 and privileges. During the 
following days these resolutions were transformed Into legislation 
which magalloquenUy clelmed to "completely ahoUsh the feudal sys^ 
tern." Actually this was an eicaggeratlf^, for whUe the equality <rf 
all ranks of citizens before the law was afUrmed, It was also de¬ 
creed that the peasants should continue to pay Ulhes to the clergy 
and rents to the nobles until some method oi redeeming these oblt- 
gatlons had been decided upon by the Assembly. This declsitm ac¬ 
tually had tittle effect, for In most localities the peasants continued 
to destroy the records of thetr obligations and refused to pay dues 
a nil rents which they had previously owed to the noble landowners. 

During the next two years the National Assembly remained In 
session. Its avowed aim was to establish a constitution for France, 
but it was frequently distracted from this tank by governmental cri¬ 
ses which demanded immediate action. The most Important crisis 
was financial. Income decreased during the first few months 
of the revolution, and the government became insolvent. In Novem¬ 
ber 1189 the National Assembly decided to meet this problem by 
confiscating the lands belonging to the Church In France, and is¬ 
sued a paper currency, the asBlenats . which were to be redeemed 
as the land was sold. The Issuance of assignats, however, proved 
such an attractive solution to the financial difficulties of the govern¬ 
ment that they were issued In sums far exceeding the value of the 
confiscated land, even when the lands of the king and of nobles who 
had fled from France (the ^mlgr^s) were also confiscated. As a re¬ 
sult the assignat currency underwent drastic inflation, and by 1795 
had become worthless. 

This financial expedient had two important consequences. On 
the one hand, the Inflation of currency meant a corresponding rise 
In prices, which worked hardship on wage earners, especially those 
who lives in towns and had to buy their food. This fact acted as a 
cmistant goad to the revolutionary ardor of the Paris proletariat, 
for their sufferings were usually blamed on enemies of the revolu¬ 
tion. This helped to make Paris and other great towns primary 
strongholds of revolution, 
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The second, and far more enduring coiise<|uencs was the wide¬ 
spread transfer ol property which resulted from the eztenatve con¬ 
fiscations and re-sale of land. At first much of the confiscated 
land was bought by speculators, mainly townsmen, but by degrees 
they re-sold to peasant farmers who thus came into lull and free 
possession of most of the land of France. From the time of the 
revolution to the present, France has remained predominantly a 
land of atuall farmers. During the years ol the revolution Itself, 
the transfer of property had the Lmpartant consequence of binding 
the majority of the peasants to the revolutionary cause, for they 
feared that a restoration of the old system of government would 
also mean a restoration of their newly acquired possessions to the 
old owners. 

Confiscation of Church lands, however attractive as a financial 
expedient, raised the question of how the clergy was to be supported. 
The National Assembly answered this question by adopting a series 
of measures collectively entitled the Civil Constitulon of the Clergy 
(July, 1?9(}). By these laws, the state undertook to pay fixed salar¬ 
ies to members of the clergy. In addition, the boundaries of dio¬ 
ceses were shifted to correspond with changes made in the poiitlcal 
subdivision of France; and, most radical of all, the Assembly de¬ 
creed that in the future all priests, bishops and other religious offi¬ 
cials would be elected by the citizens of the appropriate district. 

This meant that Protestants, Jews and free thinkers would have the 
right to a voice in the selection of the clergy. Such a possibility 
scandalized many Catholics, Six months after the Civil Constitution 
had been adopted, the pope condeinned it and anathematized Its au¬ 
thors. A cmisequence was that the clergy of France came to be di¬ 
vided between those who accepted the new arrangement (the Juring 
clergy) and those who refused to do so (the non-Juring clergy). More¬ 
over it became dtfficult for good Catholics to support the revolution 
when once issue had been joined with the papacy, and a serious divi¬ 
sion at once appeared among Frenchmen - a division which still 
plays a prominent part in French politico. 

Another major problem which the National Assembly had to 
face was Its relation to the king, Louis was surrounded by persons 
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who detested what the Natlocat AsBembly was trying to do. A par¬ 
ticularly powerful Influence orer the weak-wUled king was exer¬ 
cised by hlB queen, Marie Antoinette, She was the slater of the em¬ 
peror of Austria and did not delay in appealing to her brother tor 
support against the revolutionaries. By degrees Louis was won 
over to the queen's point of view, and he too entered Into correspond¬ 
ence with many otf the leading sovereigns of Europe, seeking their 
support against any further diminution nl his royal power. 

Suspicion of the queen was strong among the people of Paris, 
and when in October, ITS&, a temporary shortage of bread aroused 
them to action, a mob straggled out to Versailles and demanded that 
the royal family and the National Assembly return with them to 
Paris. After much cordusion and some violence, the king agreed to 
yield and accompanied the crowd back to the capital city. A few days 
later the National Assembly followed him to Paris, 

From this time onward the power of the Paris populace over 
the National Assembly Increased, since it became much easier to 
pack the galleries and to organize impressive mass demonstrations 
when that body was close at hand In the city and noL twenty miles 
away at Versailles. King Louis' attitude also underwent a decisive 
change. He began to feel himself a prisoner of the revolution, and 
all bis initial sympathy with reform vantshed. The Civil Constllu- 
tioo of the Clergy was especially repugnant to him, for the king was 
personally a very devout man. For the time being he found himself 
powerless, and was driven to fall back upon a policy of systematic 
duplicity ' accepting the decisions of the National Assembly In pub¬ 
lic, while plotting bi private to escape from Parts and overthrow 
the revolutionaries. 

In the midst of revolutionary excitement, the National Assem¬ 
bly by degrees worked out the details of a constitution. As early as 
August, 1789, the Assembly had adopted a declaration of Rights of 
Man and the Cltiaen which was Intended as a genera) statement of 
political principles and became a preamble to the finished constitu¬ 
tion. The Declaration asserted that all citizens were free and equal 
in rights, and listed the cardinal rights of man as liberty, property. 
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security, ajid resistance to oppression. Moreover the nation was 
declared to be the source of all political authority. 

In a society where similar phrases have been worn nearly 
threadbare, and where tiberai principles are usually taken more 
or less for ffranted, it is difficult to grasp the revolutionary char' 
acter of such pronouncements. Old rights of kings, clergy and no¬ 
bility were boldly thr own Into the discard, and 'Uie people'* were 
elevated to a new dignity as the source of political authorUy. Such 
ideas were intuxicaUiig to erstwhile subjects of an all powerful 
monarch. The principles of the revolution were fervently espoused 
by thousands of men and women, and new phrases and Ideas spread 
rapidly from lip to lip. Tbe slogan Liberty, Equality, Fraternity 
came into use as a summation of the new system of government. 

To many it seemed that at long last Reason and Justice had tri¬ 
umphed, and that tbe enfi^tened principles which had been taught 
by the philosophers for more than a generatltm would finally be put 
Into practice. 

When tbe members of the National Assembly came to translate 
thetr revolutionary principles into a constitution, however, they 
found It prudent to restrict the meaning of equality and fraternity 
very considerably. There was no problem In the minds of the ma' 
jority about sweeping away old abuses and confusions. The special 
le gal status o( clergy and nobility were abolished, and in chat sense 
all ciUaens became equal. But in other respects equality was not 
established. Two classes of citizens were distinguished: active and 
passive. Active citizens were those who paid taxes above a certain 
amount, and they alone could vote or bear arms. A higher property 
qualtficatioin was imposed for legislators and office holders; and a 
system of Indirect election was established to cushion still further 
the Impact of this cautious approach toward democracy. 

The constitulon of 1791 divided authority over the central gov¬ 
ernment between a Legislative assembly and the king. The Legis¬ 
lative assembly was given control of tazatlon, the right to impeach 
ministers or call them to account, and a supreme judicial appellate 
jurisdiction, li was thus In possession of essential sovereign powers. 
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But Its laglslaUve power was timlted by a suspsuelve veto entrust¬ 
ed to the king, who could tbus postpone but not prevent Uie eventuaJ 
passage ot lavs wbtcb displeased him. tn addition, the king had the 
right to choose ministers to head the executive branch of the gov¬ 
ernment, and could appoint diplomats and army officers, 

The local government of France was reorganized and decen¬ 
tralized. All old subdivisions were swept away and new adminis¬ 
trative units, the departments, were set up Instead, Administrative 
districts, Judicial or^nlzatlon, and the dioceses of the Church were 
all made to coincide with the new departmental boundaries. Events 
soon made almost the whole of the conatitutloQ invalid; but the divL- 
sicHi of France into departments has lasted to the present day. 

Before the c<Eiatltutlon had been completed, Louis xvi and the 
royal family made an attempt to escape from Paris In disguise 
(June 17B1J, But the king was recognized, the coach in which the 
fugitives were travelling was stopped at the little village of Varennes, 
and they were compelled to return Lgnomlntously to Paris. The ap¬ 
parent disloyalty of the king to the new order raised a serious ques- 
llcm for the constitution makers of the National Assembly, for they 
were proposing to entrust to him quite substantial powers. How¬ 
ever, there seemed no alternative, since republican principles ex¬ 
cited only horror among moat of the members of the National As¬ 
sembly. Consequently when the king signified his willingness to ac¬ 
cept the constitution which had been drawn up by the Assembly he 
was taken at his word, and elections were organized under the pro¬ 
visions of the new constitution. On September 30, 1791, the National 
Assembly adjourned; on the following day the new Legislative As¬ 
sembly convened. 

To ail appearance the Bevoiutlcm was over. The king bad ac¬ 
cepted a drastic reorganization of the French government, nobility 
and clergy had been reduced to the status of ordinary citizens, the 
peasants had gained effective - if aOit legal - emancipation from old 
manorial obligations, and the middle class liad secured predominant 
voice in the control of government. Thus the most important dls- 
ccontented groups in the French popuIatKm had more or less achieved 
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their goals. The inherited complex ol IneHicientt duplicating and 
immanaiseable political Instltutloas had been swept away and a iog- 
tcali simple system of administration had been substituted. 

But at the extremes of the social scale the deeds of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly failed to please. Many members Of the aristoc¬ 
racy and upper clergy had fled from France to neighboring coun¬ 
tries and did not cease to lay plans with other European govern¬ 
ments and with dissatisfied elements In France against the new or¬ 
der. The king and his immediate circle were in the thick of such 
planning. At the other extremej the working classes of the greater 
towns, and especially of Paris, had ume to show for their actjvlly 
on behalf of the revolution, A law (Law of La Chapeller, passed 
June I7ai j forbade all workingmen's associations in restraint of 
trade and imposed severe penalties for disturbances of the peace 
or even for threats of strikes. Moreover, the inflation of the assig¬ 
na t currency brought a rapid rise in prices, and, as always, wage 
earners suffered. 

The discontent of the Paris proletariat was In some measure 
shared by the lower middle classes who could not always meet the 
property qualification for active citizenship. Their dissatisfactimi 
was given voice and organization by a number of radical Intellec¬ 
tuals and professional men who felt that the revolution had stopped 
short of its goal, and had failed to eliminate the last vestiges of 
privilege. Republican democracy and a more vigorous suppression 
of the enemies of the new order were the main elements in the rad¬ 
ical program. Among the most prominent radical leaders were 
Jean Paul Marat (1743-93), a doctor by profession who turned jour- 
nallst during the revolution; Georges Jacques Danton (1759-94), a 
lawyer and powerful orator; and Maxlmtllen Robespierre (175S—94), 
another lawyer turned politician. 

These and numerous other young and fanatical men had won 
prominence during the first two years of the Revolution as extreme 
revolutiontsts. Danton and Marat founded a political club, the Cor- 
deUers, in 1790; Robespierre belonged to a similar organization, 
the Jac<i>in clUb, which he came to dominate after 1791 when its 
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more uonservaUve members withdrew. These clubs, esi»eclallr 
Lhc Jacobin club, created a network cd correspondLti); societies b] 
provincial towns and in numerous villages as well. Itinerant ora¬ 
tors and a constant exchange of letters between Paris and the local 
clubs took on the character of a most effective propa^nda machine; 
and Indeed, when the Jacdblns came to power, the provincial clubs 
usurped some of the functions of goveriunent, keeping a careful eye 
on the political orthodoxy of local officials. 

In 17S1, however, it was principally the Parisian populace 
which responded toi the exhortations of the Cordeliers and Jacobin 
sp(A:eBmfln, Nor were the activities of the political clubs limited 
to talk. When crucial Issues arose, the clubs, in co-operation with 
the Commune, developed a regular system for calling out the popu¬ 
lace lor defense of their liberties. DemonstratLons and intimida¬ 
tion of members of opposing polltlca) groups became a highly organ¬ 
ized activity; and since the oiity police force In Paris, the National 
Guard, sympathized with the revolution, such organized crowds tmd 
free nm of the city. Not until 1795 were effective means found for 
checking the impetuous and radical Paris populace. 

When the Legislative Assembly met in October, 1791, it faced 
a highly unstable situation in France and abroad. There were spo¬ 
radic outbreaks of anti-revolutionary movements among the peas¬ 
ants of western France {the Vendte and neighboring districts}; the 
Paris populace was actively discontented; and the king and the 6ntl- 
gr4s were engaged in treasonabte correspondence with the rulers 
of Austria, Prussia, and other states. The Assembly Itself was di¬ 
vided into three sections; the FeuUlants, who hoped to keep things 
as they were end make the constltutloji a success; the Glrondins, 
more radical, some of whom were theoretical republicans, hut who 
at the same lime distrusted the Paris moAis, and favored only grad¬ 
ual and constitutional changes Ln government; and finally, the larg¬ 
est group of all, men who belonged to neither organized extreme but 
shifted back and forth between. 

At first the Feuiliants were the strongest group; but within a 
few months the Glrondins had won over the support of a majority of 
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the Legislative Assembly . Two faetors helped them. Or several 
occasions King Louis tried to use his veto power to prevent acts 
of the Assembly from becoming law, so that susplclmi of hts secret 
anti-revolutionary sympathies mounted fast. Second! y^ deteriorat¬ 
ing diplomatic relations with Austria and Prussia led to the declar¬ 
ation of war by the French on April 20, 1792; and since it was the 
Girondtjis who had most actively backed the iw within the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, they were able to profit from the wave of patri¬ 
otic enthusiasm which swept the nation. 

However, when actual campaigning began patriotic enthusiasm 
proved to be not enough. Offensive efforts were thrown back, and 
French armies were compelled to retreat inside home territory. 
These reverses stimulated wild encltement in Paris. The people 
came to believe (quite correctly) that the king and queen were 
plotting with the nation's enemies, and on August 9-10, 1792, Dan- 
ton and others organised a rising which put as end to the constitu¬ 
tional monarchy. The Paris crowd attacked the palace of the Tuil- 
eries and the royal family had to seek safety In the building where 
the Legislative Assembly held Its meetings. Despite reluctance on 
the part of many of the members of that Assembly, the shouts and 
threats of the victorious mob persuaded them to suspend the king, 
abrogate the constitution, and summon a new National Convention 
to draw up a better, more workable instrument of government. 

The rising of August, 1792, brought more radical ideas and 
leaders to the fore. Under their pressure the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly abolished all payments to pre-revolutionary landlords, giving 
peasants and other purchasers of land full legal possession. An¬ 
other manifestation of the new radicalism was the secularization 
of marriage, and the legalization of divorce. These were among 
the roost Important and enduring changes wrought by the revolu¬ 
tion; altering the fundamental social patterns of land ownership and 
legal family relationships. 

The failure of the constitution of 1791 under the pressure of 
foreign war, popular excitement and the king's betrayal marks the 
end of the first phase of the French Revolution, It Is worth remark, 
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b.owF¥er, ttot most of the pernmoent work of the Fevolutlon waa 
accomplished duriiig the two and a half years when the NatLoiml 
Assembly held iis sessions. Nearly all the Inherited Institutions 
of the Old Re^me had been overthrown, never to be restored; and 
the liberal, nationslisttc and democratic Ideas which were to guide 
subsequent political Innovation had been clearly expressed, even 
though the particular Institutions established by the conatltutlon oi 
1791 were ephemeral. The later more radical phases of the revo¬ 
lution were In a sense a mere episode. When reaction came in 
1794 little remained of the Republic of Virtue of which Robespierre 
had dreamed; but the achievements and principles of the first phase 
of the revolution were not undone or abandoned. 

cj Girondln control and factional struggle* 10 August 
1791 - 2 June 1793. Between August 10, 1792, when the king was 
suspended from office and September 21^ when the National Con- 
vention assembled for the first time* It seemed that the revolution 
was about to be overthrown. The Austrian and Prussian armies 
continued to advance, and within France royalists and reactionaries 
hoped and worked lor a return to the old regime. But the energy of 
Danion in Paris^ and the meaBures which the Ipegistatlve Assembly 
had taken to call ail patriots to arms, staved off dimeter for the 
revolutionary eause^ Early in September^ Paris crowds attacked 
the prisons where perscms suspected of sympathising with the old 
regime had been IrkCarcerated^ and massacred many hundreds of 
them. This act of terrorism was matched by strenuous steps to 
reform and equip the army. As a result, on; the day before the 
Convention assembled, the French repulsed a Prussian army at 
Valmy; and from that time onward the revolutionary armies were 
by degrees able to shift to the offensive. 

Theoretically, the Convention was elected by universal man* 
hood suffrage although only a small proportion of the eligible vot¬ 
ers took part in the electionr When it met, the lines of the politi¬ 
cal spectrum had shifted definitely to the left The Girondina, who 
had been the radicals of the Legislative assemhly, were the con¬ 
servatives of the Convention^ Jean Pierre Brissot (1754-93) be- 
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came Uielr most promment leader. The mathematician and phl> 
losopber Idarle Jean Antoine, Marquis de Condorcet (1743-(I4) and 
General Charles Francois Oumourlez (17$d‘*l823) were also as¬ 
sociated with the Glrondlns. On the ladlcal eidreme of the Con¬ 
vention were the Jacobins, fewer than the GLrondlns, but led by 
capable men such as Robespierre, Lazare Carnot (1763-1B23) and 
Louis de Saint-Just (1767-34). Danton occupied a curious posi¬ 
tion, closely associated with the Jacobins and like them depend¬ 
ent on the support of the Paris crowds, but at the same time un¬ 
willing to embark upon an all-out attack on the Girondlns. Itis ef¬ 
forts to soothe party atrtfe proved unavailing, despite the fact that 
an absolute majority of the Convention belonged to neither of the 
extremes, but shifted Its vote from one to the O'ther as circum¬ 
stances dictated. 

The issues between Glrondlns and Jacobins were not always 
clear. Personal rivalries entered powerfully Into play; and 
trumped up charges were leveled by both groups against their 
opponents. One palpable difference lay in the fact that the Clron- 
dlnji depended on the support of the provinces while the Jacobins 
drew support directly from the radical populace of Paris. In gen¬ 
eral the Glrondlns were a bit more conservative, distrusted the 
proletariat, and aspired to establish a republic In which men like 
themselves, drawn from the professional and mercantile classes, 
would govern France. The Jacobins on the other hand had a full 
confidence In the virtues and capacities of the ordinary man In 
the Paris street, and dreamed of a thoroughly democratic repub¬ 
lic. 

The first problem which faced the Convention was what to do 
with the king. At the very first meeting (September 21) the depu¬ 
ties voted to abolish royalty, and a lew days later they declared 
France a republic. The king was brought to trial before the con¬ 
vention on the charge of treason, was convicted, and by a narrow 
margin was condenmed to death. 

Meanwhile French armies under General Dumourlez had bi- 
vaded the Austrian Netherlands (Belgium); and other armies had 
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conquered Savoy and some of the {U'tnciinlttLes of the Rhineland. 
Wherever french arms were successful, revolullonary regimes 
vere set up, often with the support of a conslderahfe number of 
the local inhabitants. Such successes as these encouraged the 
Convention to promulgate a decree oilertsg "fratemlty and aid to 
ail peoples who shall wish to recover their liberties'' and another 
which promised to treat as an enemy everyone who wished to 
'inaintain, recall, or treat with a prince and the privileged class¬ 
es." (Noveniber and December, 179Z0 These propaganda decrees 
constituted a gage of battle thrown In the face of all the monarchs 
of Europe. The execution of Louis XVI In Tanuary ITSS added 
Iresh provocation, and nearly every European government became 
convinced that some strange madness had come to France which 
would have to be cured by force. 

Consequently, at the beginning of 1793 a coalition of Austria, 
Prussia, Great Britain, fioUand, Spain and Sardinia waa formed 
to combat the French revolutionaries. The allied armies were 
able to reoccupy Belgium and once again invaded prance. Simul¬ 
taneously serious revolt broke out in the Vendee, where Catholic 
peasants resisted the eiforta of the Republic to draft them for mil- 
ttary service, and formed a number of irregular bands which for 
several years waged an effective guerrilla war and threatened the 
internal security of the Republic. 

These reverses fanned the bitterness the qiiarrel between 
Glrondins and Jacobins. Each accused the other of secretly work¬ 
ing to restore monarchy. When the Girondln general, Dumourien, 
deserted to the enemy in April, 1793, the Jacobins accused ail the 
Glrondins of being equally untrustworthy. The Cirondlns replied 
that the Tacobins, through their extreme policies and the agitation 
which they organized among the people of Paris, were undermin¬ 
ing the strength of the Republic from within and exacerbating the 
hostility of foreign enemies. 

Party strife did not entirely prevent the Convention from mak¬ 
ing headway on what was theoretically its main task; the drafting 
of a new constitution for France, In addition to planning a future 


constltutioiit the Convention took a. nuinber of Important steps lo 
meet the crisis which was threatening the ReptibUc. A levy of 
300,DOO sol<Uers was decreed in March and deputies from the Con- 
ventlon were sent out ’on mission* lo see that the levy was effec” 
Uvely carried throu^. Their powers were later extended to cov¬ 
er most aspects of local administration, and roving deputies on 
mission from the Convention became In the ensuing months one 
of the principal means by which the policies of the Convention 
were enforced in the provinces. A special Revolutionary Tribunal 
was also set up to try persons accused of treason; and in April 
1793 a Committee of Public Safety was created to control the day 
to day administratimi of government* Finally, in May a maximum 
price law was passed (despite the opposition of the Clrondlns) In 
an effort to hall the ever-rising coat of living. 

The net effect of these measures was to establish the ma¬ 
chinery for a strongly centralised government; but as long as the 
Girondins remained predominant in the Convention and were able 
to place their sympathLaers bt most of the key positions, a mod¬ 
erate, and in the eyes of the Jacobins, a half-hearted policy was 
pursued. Bitterness between the two parties steadily mounted. 
The Jaebbins fell back upon their power over the Paris mgib, and 
used it to cow the Convention, since packed galleries could shout 
down speakers they disliked and cheer their champions to the 
skies. The sessions <3f the Convention consequently became more 
and more disorderly, and some of the Girondins proposed trans¬ 
ferring their meeting place to some other spot where they would 
be immune from the pressure of Paris. 

The struggle culminated at the beginning of June, 1793, when 
the Paris crowds, after presenting peUilons for the exclusion of 
a number of Glrondin leaders from the Convention (on the grorund 
that they were obstructing patriotic meamires), besieged the Con¬ 
vention until its members agreed to grant the crowd’s demand. 
Accordingly the Glrondin leaders were expelled, and the Jacobins 
inherited leadership of the Convention. 

During their tenure of power, the Girondins had been able to 
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accompUfih little. Perhaps their most significant eontributloti to 
the resolution was the note of military mtssLonary enterprise 
which they Injected Into revolutionar; policy. The original dec¬ 
laration of war on Austria and Prussia in 1792 had been in large 
part the work of the Gtrondlns. (It has been opposed by the then 
almost Insignificant Jacobin extremists J Moreover the Cirondtns 
had backed the propaganda decrees of Kovember and December 
1792 which committed France to support revolutionary movements 
everywheref and as long as their general, Dumourlea, was suc¬ 
cessful in Belgium, the Girondlns remained stout advocates of 
stability at home and revolutionary war abroad. It was a formula 
which was to play a great role In the later stages of the revolu¬ 
tion, and might be taken as the epitome of Napoleon Bonaparte's 
early policy. But in 1793, when the French armies were in re¬ 
treat and insurrection in the rear was growing day by day, the 
Girondin policy was not enough. Heroic and violent measures 
were required to safeguard the Republic, and only the Jacobins 
were ruthless and radical enough to carry them through. 

d) The Jacobin supremacy, June 2, 1793 - July 28, 1794, 
For a lew we^s after the Girondin leaders had been expelled 
from the Convention, the Jacobin power over that body was not 
entirely secure. Some Girondin deputies had fled to their native 
districts and tried to stir up revolt against the Convention^ and 
It was partly to meet this danger that the Jac<ajina hastily com¬ 
pleted a coftsUtutlon and promulgated It in 1793. The assassina¬ 
tion of Marat In July by Charlotte Corday, a young girl who was 
vaguely associated with the Girtaidlns. helped, ironically, to make 
the Jacobin position secure, for such a deed seemed to justify the 
strong measures which had been taken against their Girondin ene¬ 
mies. In the succeeding weeks the personnel of the Committee of 
PubUc Safety and of the Revolutionary Tribunal was changed, and 
Jacctoln leaders assumed conlrot over these bodies. Systematic 
terror against the enemies of the Republic was instituted; the Con* 
stttutlon of 1793, after having been accepted by a plebiscite, was 
suspended until the conclusion of peace; universal military con- 
scrlpUon was decreed; and a sweeping mobilization of the economic 
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resources af the (tstloo wms orgaJii2e<t lit <u'der to supply the new¬ 
ly mubilisetl soldiers. More contprehensive price mnximusts 
were set; a capital levy was made to bolster government (Inaocea; 
a law of suspects was passed which entrusted summary powers to 
revolutionary courts; deputies on jnlsston were required to report 
regularly to the Committee oT Public Salety and were given almost 
unlimited powers to deal with local obstacles to revolutionary ac¬ 
tion; and a centralized police force, directed by a Committee of 
General Security, was or^lzed. 

The effect of these and other measures was to create a strong 
centralized administration. The threads of power centered tn the 
hands ol the Committee of Public Safety, and Bobesplerre was pre¬ 
eminent among Its members. Something close to total mobUlaa- 
tion for war and for the revolution was accomplished; and despite 
the manifold confusion of the time, and the rise ol new factions 
among the members of the Convention, French armies were once 
more able to turn the tide and drive bach the Austrian, Prussian, 
Spanish, and British invaders, all of whom had found lodgement 
OR the soil of France In the hectic days of 1193. By July, 1794 
French armies were once more on the Rhine; Belgium and the 
left b ank had been conquered, and the coalitloo of European pow¬ 
ers which had seemed so formidable was In full retreat. Young 
and brilliant generals, systematized supply, numerical superior¬ 
ity on the battlefields, and an enthusiastic revolutionary spirit all 
contributed to these amazing successes. 

But the removal of pressing foreign danger unleashed fresh 
facti onal quarrels among the revolutionaries. In October, 1793 
Brlssot and other leading Glrondlns were executed, and the rem¬ 
nants of the Girondln party sou^t safety by hiding from the Jac¬ 
obin police. This was, however, only the beginning of bloodletting. 
By the end of 1793 the Jacobins who controlled the Convention 
found themselves In a position very like that which had faced the 
Glrondlns when the Cmiventlon opened. A new radical wing had 
formed among the populace of Parts - the Enragda, led by Jacques 
Roux - which criticized the Jacobins for not being truly revolu- 


tionary. The major Issue was oo economic one. Leaders of the 
Enrages demanded more sacrifices from the rich, and. In partic¬ 
ular, more stringent laws against profiteering and hoarding. But 
iinlJlte the Glrondins, the Jacobin leaders were now In command 
of a powerful machine for suppressing dissent, and were wllUjig 
to use U, As a result, In January, 1794, the leaders of the En¬ 
rages were arrested and executed. 

This did not, however, end criticism from the left A new 
group, centering around the figure of Jacques H^ert, a journal¬ 
ist who had won great influence In the Paris Commune, took up 
the cry against the rich. H^ert and his followers further dls- 
th^Uhed themselves by converting many of the churches of 
Paris Into Temples of Reason, At the same time, opposition 
gathered on the right. Danton and others began to agitate for a 
relaxation of the Terror, which Instead of waning as the foreign 
danger receded was actually stepped up. 

The number of persons executed by the Jacobins Is dlUlcult 
to estimate, and was greatly exaggerated at the time by horr ified 
enemies of the Revolution. The total was perhaps about 5000 in 
Paris and other thousands In the provinces. Many distinguished 
persons were killed, including Maxle Antoinette, the former 
Queen, Condorcet, the mathematician and philosopher, Lavoisier, 
the chemist, and others. Many were executed on very flimsy evi¬ 
dence. Possession of soft bands or of fine clothes was some¬ 
times enough to prove a man*s aristocratic leanings - one conse¬ 
quence of which was a change In men's clothing from the knee 
breeches of the IBlh century to the long trousers of the 'sans¬ 
culottes.' The Jacobin leaders did not pretend that all who were 
executed were guilty, but they argued that occasional miscarriages 
of Justice were unavoidable and that summary trials and severe 
punishments were necessary In order to safeguard the revolution 
from its many enemies both at home and abroad. 

With the fading orf foreign danger, the major Justification for 
the Terror was removed, but the Jacobins were not willing to give 
up the power which the Revolutionary Tribunal concentrated In 
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Uielr hands, as Danlon seemed to wish; nor were they willing to 
allow Hfteri and his followers lo criticlae them as half-hearted 
revolutionaries. Consequently first Btbert fMarch 1794) and then 
Danton (April 1794.) were arrested, condemned and executed. The 
Committee of Public Safety, with Robespierre as Its spokeaman 
and most prominent figure, appeared to be supreme. 

Robespierre used his influence to try to establish a Republic 
of Virtue in which sound Institutions, sound education and sound 
rell^on would create unparalleled human happiness. Re devoted 
part of his attention to the establishment of a new cult of the Su¬ 
preme Being, and drove Hubert's cult of Reason from the churches 
of Parts. But in addition, Robespierre felt that before Virtue 
could reign supreme, It was necessary to detect insincere patriots 
who mouthed the words but did not share in the reality of repidjU- 
can virtue. Such a program frightened many members of the Con¬ 
vention who were not sure that they would measure up to the 
standards of Virtue which Robespierre prescribed. 

Robespierre also toyed with ideas of further econo'mic re¬ 
form. Be was troubled by what he regarded as the lack ul patriot¬ 
ism and virtue among the rich, and considered (at least in some 
moods) the possibility of extending equality from the political to 
the economic sphere. Even though Robespierre does not appear 
ever to have definitively made up his mind on this qu^tlon, the 
fact that he was considering property reforms was known; and 
fear of any such new departure was undoubtedly widespread 
among the members of the Convention. 

Thus when Robespierre was at the very apex of his power, 
he Succeeded in alienating many of the deputies. When a dispute 
developed amoag the memberH of the Committee of Public Safety, 
dividing that powerful body Into two hostile factions, the latent 
fear and distrust of Robespierre suddenly boiled to the surface. 

At a tumultuous meeting of the Convention he was impeached on 
July 27 (or, by the revolutionary calendar which had been Insti¬ 
tuted In 1792, on 9 Thermldor * hence the Thermldorlan reaction), 
and was Imprisoned pending trial. Bis lalthlul supporters among 


the leaders of the Paris CoDunune released him irom prletm dur¬ 
ing the night; hut before they had time to stuntnon the pninilace of 
Farts to the rescue, a small force organized by the Convention 
broke Into the City Ball, arrested Robespierre a second time, and 
executed him a few hours later. 

Robespierre's overthrow had been engineered by a coalition 
between members of the Committee of Pidillc Safety, who wished 
to continue the Terror and maintain their power, and members of 
the Convention, who feared that Robespierre's plans endan* 
ger their own existence or property. There was no Immediate or 
clear Intention of altering the existing organization of the govern* 
ment; but in fact the fall of the man who had become a symbol ol 
the Terror and of the whole Jacobin policy brought on a gradual 
reaction. Within a few months the Jacobins' power over the Con* 
ventlon was destroyed, the surviving Gtrondtn members were re¬ 
admitted, and the extraordinary concentration of power In the 
hands of the Committee of Public Safety was brou^l to an 
Thus Robespierre'S execution marks a decisive turning point. 
Ins t ead of passing to ever more radical phases, the revolutionary 
tide began to recede. 

During this third period of the Revolution two rather contrary 
efforts were simultaneously put iartb; on the one hand the suc¬ 
cessful organlzatimi of the military strength of France; on the 
other, Robespierre's unsuccessful effort to Inaugurate a reign of 
virtue. The centralization of provincial government and the mili¬ 
tary mcbilizaUon which had been carried Ihrougb remained In 
force after the reaction set in and constituted permanent conse¬ 
quences of the Jacobin rule. On the other hand everything that 
fustlfled the Terror and the centralization of power In the eyes of 
a man tike Robespierre was abandoned after Thermldor. Revolu¬ 
tionary Idealism waned, and men generally ceased to aspire to a 
perfect society, instead they were more concerned with keeping 
the advantages which they had already secured from the revolu¬ 
tion. 

Although the Republic of Virtue was not realized, several 
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Important steps were taken b? the Jacobins to consolidate and sta¬ 
bilise the new order of aocletj which was emerglne from the rero- 
iutton. The metric system of weights and measures proved a vast 
improvement on previous irrational confusion; and plans for a sys¬ 
tematic code at law and for a national public school system pre¬ 
saged the later accomplishments of Napoleoni But perhaps the 
most significant consequence of the Tacbbin rule was the enhance¬ 
ment of national patriotism which came as a result of the system¬ 
atic and Incessant propaganda which Jacobin agents organized 
everywhere In France. The common people were told that the gov¬ 
ernment was theIrSi and that they were sovereign; revolutionary 
principles and French nationalism tended to be confused, and an- 
negation of neighboring regions was soon felt to be a logical con¬ 
sequence of revolutionizing them. Thus the French frontiers were 
extended to the Rhine following the military successes of 1794, and 
the dream of Louis XIV seemed to have been folflUed. By degrees 
revolutionary ardor an d enthusiasm (which had been distinctly In¬ 
ternational I si at first) was converted into something very like the 
same old French drive for natural frontiers. To other nations, the 
spirit of the revolution seemed to differ from the ambitions of ear¬ 
lier French kings only in being more formidable, 

e) Reaction and consolidation, 1794-1615, The men who 
overthrew Robespierre in 1794 had no Idea of abandoning the revo¬ 
lution, and most Frenchmen agreed with them. But they did feel, 
generally, that the revoiutlon had gone far enough within France, 
and were prepared to abandon the plans and proposals for yet fur¬ 
ther innovation which Robespierre and other Jacobins had been 
nourishing. In particular, the majority ol the Convention was tired 
of being coerced by the Paris mob; and when in 1795 the Parisians 
rose (under the influence this time of royalist propagandists} in or¬ 
der to demonstrate against some recent decisions of the Conven¬ 
tion, a young artillery officer, Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) 
was called upon to protect the Convention. He did so most effec¬ 
tively by firing a "whiff of grapeshol" Into the axfvanclng crowd. 
From that time onward the Paris populace ceased to play a lead¬ 
ing role in political affairs, and the middle class majority of the 
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Convention felt free to draw up a conetitution, whleh. Like Utai of 
ITBl^ guaranteed political preponderance to men of property by 
means of a restricted franchise. This constitution, completed in 
1795, placed the executive power under a five-man Directory. 

The Directory governed France until 1799. 

But abroad, the policy of the gctvemment alter Thermldor 
was as revolutionary as it was conservative at home. The French 
armies, organized in the white heat of revolution, continued to win 
victory after victory. In 1795 Spain and Prussia withdrew from 
the war and Holland became a republic under French protection. 

In 1797, after a br illian t campaign in Italy, Napoleon Bonaparte 
compelled the Austrians to make peace, and only Great Britain 
remained at war with the victorious French. The next year Napo¬ 
leon persuaded the Directory to equip an army and send it to Egypt 
under his command. The expedition was successful at first, de¬ 
spite precarious communications with the homeland. Napoleon’s 
victories in Egypt soon came to stand out in high relief against a 
series of failures which beset the Directory at home. 

In 179S a new coalition (the Second) was formed by Britain, 
Austria and Russia. In the follDWing year the armies of the coa¬ 
lition were able to defeat the French in Italy and SwiUerland and 
once more threatened the borders of France itself. At home the 
government of the Directory was discredited by unbiushlng cor¬ 
ruption and by the fact that public order had not been very suc¬ 
cessfully maintained. Royalist and reactionary plots were rife; 
and on the extreme left a conspiracy was formed under the leader¬ 
ship of Francois Babeuf (I7S0-97). Babeuf advocated public own¬ 
ership of all Land In order to establish economic as well as polit¬ 
ical equality. The conspiracy came to nothing and Babeuf was ar¬ 
rested and executed; but his Ideas became one of the sources for 
the later development of socialism. 

Failure in war and the threat of disturbances at home seemed 
to indicate that the Republic was in need of a stronger and more 
resolute rule. Napoleon saw tills as his opportunity. When news 
of French reverses In Italy reached him, he hastily left Egypt and 
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within a month ol hin arrival Ln France was able to organise a 
coup d'etat (17&9), With the help ol the veteran Abb^ Sieyts, who 
had became one of the Directors^ Napoleon established himself 
as supreme mtittary commander and First Consul of the Reptjh- 
Uc, drew up a new Constitution (the Consulate) and submitted It 
to ratLQeatlon by plebiscite. The theory of popular sovereifntj 
was retained in the phrases of the new constitution, taut the real¬ 
ity of power rested In Napoleon's liands. He not only commanded 
the armies, conducted administration at home and diplomacy 
abroad, but also proposed all laws, which were then accepted or 
rejected by an intricately designed set of legislative chambers. 

Napoleon speedily Justified the faith which the French people 
had shown in him when they overwhelmingly ratified the new sys¬ 
tem of government. Once again he invaded Italy and defeated the 
Austrian armies (Marengo). Russia had already withdrawn from 
the war; Austria made peace in ISOl and Great Britain followed 
suit tn the nest year (Treaty of Amiens). For the first time 
since 1702 France was everywhere at peace and everywhere vie- 
torlous. 

Napoleon^s brilliant successes were due In part to his per¬ 
sonal qualities. He was a great general, who knew how to choose 
efficient officers and how to win the devotion of bis soldiers. He 
built on the military tradition of the French revolutionary armies, 
and developed further the tactics which had been ervoWed by others 
before him, The chief technical Innovation Napoleon made in war¬ 
fare was his greater use of field artillery, tiighter field guns 
which could keep pace with marching infantry had been designed 
by French ordnance experts, and as a result artillery, instead of 
bogging down several miles behind the lines of battle, could be 
brought into play even before the infantry engaged. UnlLI his op¬ 
ponents imitated French guns, and be^n to employ them Ln simi¬ 
lar numbers, Napoleon's armies had a decisive advantage, quite 
apart from the additional edge in numbers and enthusiasm which 
general conscription and revolutionary feeling secured for the 
French. 
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As a young artillery officer, Napoleon bad sympatblxed with 
the Jacobins, and when he became the ruler of France he claimed 
to be a true son of the revolution. Formal deference was i^id to 
popular sovereignty even when Napoleon assumed the title of Em¬ 
peror, and all his changes of the constitution were atibmltted to 
plebiscite for ratification. But Napoleon was more Interested In 
order t h a n in liberty, and his rule was almost from the start des¬ 
potic. 

In one respect Napoleon broke with the revolutionary tradi¬ 
tion. The religious policy of the successive revolutionary bod¬ 
ies had resulted In the division of France between Catholics and 
revolutionists, Napoleon therefore began negotiations with the 
pope, and In 1801 reached an agreement with him (Concordat) 
which governed the relation between the French government and 
the papacy until 1905. By the Concordat of 1801 the pope recog¬ 
nized the loss of Church properly in France and admitted Napo¬ 
leon's right to nominate bishops, whom the pope then installed 
in office. Salaries were to be paid by the state, and Catholicism 
was recognized as the religion of "the majority of Frenchmen" 
but was not accorded any legal monopoly. Actually Napoleon also 
subsidized other religious grotgis from state funds. 

In moat other respects, Napoleon retained and systematized 
the work of the revolution. A code of law, which the Convention 
had begun to draw up, was brought to completion - the Code Na¬ 
poleon. In Its provisions the enduring changes wrought by the rev 
olutlon were spelled out in detail, and a logical, relatively simple 
system of law was brought into operation in ail parts of France, 
and in all regl<nis which French armies conquered as well. A na¬ 
tional public school system was established, and all educational 
institutions were brought under the superviston of a central ad¬ 
ministrative body called the University of France. Numerous 
public works were constructed, and a vigorous administration 
checked graft and peculation amoi^ public oEftcials and main¬ 
tained the solvency of the government. Control of currency and 
financial policy was vested la the Bank of France, organized in 
1800, 
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Local government was strictly centralized. The departments 
were placed luider prefects whom Napoleon appointed; and all 
towns of over 5000 Inhabitants were headed by mayors appointed 
In the same way. A central police force was created to keep order 
in all the large towns and to seek out and check plots against the 
power of the new ruler of France. A rigorous censorship of news¬ 
papers prevented opposition from achieving any public expression. 

A few royalists and a fringe of Jacobins remained dlasatlB- 
fled, but Napoleon succeeded in winning the support of the great 
majority of the French population. The First Consul had brought 
peace, order and glory; and If revolutionary liberty had been cur¬ 
tailed, the equality of all classes before the law and the fraternity 
of patriotism had been retained and consolidated. In 1802 a grate- 
ful nation conferred the Consulship cm Napoleon for life; two years 
later, after still more splendid victories, he was crowned Emperor 
of the French. 

In 15Q3, scarcely more than a year after peace had been 
signed. Great Britain declared war again. The immediate Issue 
was the British refusal to surrender Malta (as they were bound 
to do by the treaty of Amiens). The underlyii^ and more impor¬ 
tant causes for the renewal of hostilities, however, were the Brit¬ 
ish suspicion of Napoleon’s effort to restore a French empire In 
Louisiana and Haiti, and the activities of the French government 
In Holland, Italy and Switzerland, where Napoleon was setting up 
puppet states. For several months after the renewal of war, Na¬ 
poleon busied himself with preparations for an Invasion of Eng¬ 
land; but when British subsidies and diplomacy raised a Third 
CoallUon against the French (Austria, Russia, Sweden and, later, 
Prussia) he diverted hts armies to meet bis continental foes. In 
a series of brilliant victories (Ulm, Austerlltz, Jena, Frledland) 
Napoleon defeated all his land enemies. By l&Qd he was supreme 
Ob the Gonttnent. He used his power to reduce Austria and Prussia 
to the level of second-rate powers by taking from them large 
slices of territory. With the Russians he came to an agreement 
(TUsit) by which Europe was divided between Czar Alexander 1 
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(iMl-aS) and the Emperor of the French. 

On the sea, however, the British had won a decisive victory 
at Traialgar (laoSJ, and Napoieon thenceforth abandoned his hope 
of challenging Brlttah naval supremacy or of invading England, 
instead he resorted to an economic blockade {the Continental Sys¬ 
tem). hoping to bring the 'nation of shopkeepers' to terms by ruin¬ 
ing British trade. 

Between 1806 and 1612 Napoleon used his power to reorgan¬ 
ize the state system C3f Europe. The borders of France were en¬ 
larged and at their greatest extent included Holland and the North 
Sea coast (rf Germany at one extreme and the Illyrian Provinces 
(along the east coast of the Adriatic Sea) at the other. Moreover 
France was ringed round by a series of satellite states. Italy was 
completely under French control. Some territories (including 
Rome itself) were annexed to Frances the rest of the peninsula was 
divided between a kingdom of Italy of which Napoleon was himself 
king, and a kingdom of Naples, entrusted to one of Napoleon'S rel¬ 
atives. After assuming the title of Emperor, Napoleon crowned 
his Infant son King of Rome, in Imitation of the medieval practices 
of the Holy Roman Emperors. Napoleon tried to reduce Spain to 
similar dependency after 1866, but was not guccessful for long. 

Napoleon's most lasting territorial changes were made in 
Germany. With the co-operation of some of the larger slates of 
Germany, Napoleon suppressed several hundred of the small prin¬ 
cipalities, free cities and eccleslastlcai stales Into which Germany 
hart been divided for centuries. He united the German stales ad¬ 
jacent te France into a Confederation of the Rhine, and in north 
central Germany created a new kingdom of Westphalia, ruled by 
one of his brothers, Finally, territory taken from Prussia and 
Austria was formed into a Grajid Duchy of Warsaw - a rump of 
the former kingdom of Poland which had been wiped from the niap 
during the last quarter of the 18th century. 

French influence in all of these dependant areas was very 
strong. Reforms of government and society were carried through 
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Goya, Napoleon^s Soldiers lo Spain 

This painting by Praticlsco Goya shows Napoleon's soldiers executing Spaniards for revolting against 
French rule. 



on the French models roads and other public works were built, 
and a famillnrU; with the leading Ideas of the FVenrh revoluUon 
was acquired by many segments of the population. In Germany 
and Italy the new order was not impopular at Ilrst, and U was on¬ 
ly after Napoleon had suffered military defeat that he lost the 
support of the new states which he had established In those re¬ 
gions. 

But French reform and eaample were two-edged w^pons. 
Further east In Europe statesmen were impelled to Imitate many 
things which the French had done In order to make their own na¬ 
tions strong to resist further French aggression. Prussia and 
Austria, smarting under defeat, began an extensive reorganlEa- 
fion of their governments and military establishments, supple¬ 
menting long service profesBional troops with conscript armies 
like the French. Great Britain, too, despite economic difficulties 
caused by Napoleon's blockade, remained supreme on the sea, 
and fanned every spark of discontent. In Russia, the admiration 
which Czar Alexander had conceived for Napoleon when first they 
met in 1806 gradually cooled, for Alexander found that Napoleon 
was not wUiing to give him a free hand to conquer the decay big 
Ottoman Empire; and he also discovered that the blockade of Brit¬ 
ish goods, which he liad agreed should be imposed, was seriously 
hurting the Russian economy. 

All these factors worked to undermine the supremacy which 
Napoleon had won. But perhaps the most significant element in 
his eventual downfall was the stimulus to nationalism which the 
French example provided for all the peoples of Europe, Germans 
and Italians began to feel that if France could be strong, united and 
powerful their countries could and should be so too; and the fre¬ 
quent presence of French troops, which regularly lived off the 
country, helped to stimulate a detestation of the foreign conquer¬ 
ors not only among the ruling classes (who had hated and feared 
the French from the first) but among the common people as well. 
Thus the resistance to Napoleon gradually transformed itself 
from an effort of governments to an effort of whole peoples united 
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behind their governments. In such wars the French revolutionary 
6\an vas countered, and even surpassed by the patriotic enthosf' 
asm of their opponents. 

It was above all else In Spain and in Prussia that the new 
sense of nationalism weakened Napoleon's position. In 1808 Napo¬ 
leon persuaded the Spanish king to abdicate and turn over his 
throne to one of Napoleon's brothers. This transaction stirred 
the Spanish people to revolt, and a long and bitter guerrilla war 
ensued (the Peninsular War, 1808-14). A British eiqiediManary 
force under Sir Arthur Wellesley (later Duke of Wellington) came 
to the aid of the rebels, and the British and Spaniards between 
them were able to keep up a numlng battle against Ihe French oc¬ 
cupation troops until Napoleon's final downfall. 

Something close to revolution, conducted from the top, came 
to Prussia between 1807 and 1818. Serfdom was abolished and 
many of the liberal principles of the French revolution were writ¬ 
ten Into law. Most Important of all, a new army was carefully 
and painstakingly trained; and a spirit not only of Prussian but of 
Cerman nationalism was cultivated. 

(o Austria too efforts at reform were initiated, but In the 
polyglot empire of the Hapsburgs nationalism could not be a con¬ 
solidating force. Too radical a wrenching of traditional social 
and political relations could hardly strengthen a state which was 
held together principally by a common submission to the head of 
the House of Hapsburg; consequently reform was generally limited 
to military matters. In 1609 the Austrians completed a reorgani¬ 
zation of their army, and once again took the field against Napo¬ 
leon. fn two hard fought battles the Austrians Inflicted great loss¬ 
es on the French, taut In the end were compelled once more to 
make peace and surrender stUl more territory. In 1810 the proud 
Hapsburgs even agreed to saoctlon the nmrrlage of the emperor's 
daughter to the upstart ruler of France. 

It was not until 1812 that military defeat caught up with Napo¬ 
leon. In that year he Invaded Russia In order to punish the Czar 
for having lilted the blocikade against British goods. The march 
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to Moscow and Napoleon's dismal retroat Ux the dead of winter 
are too well known to require description. Napoleon's defeat in 
Russia stirred Prussia to attack; a fever of national patriotism 
swept Germany and other German states soon followed the exam¬ 
ple set by the Prussians. A new coalltloo arose, this time Includ’* 
Ing Russia, Prussia, Great Britain and Axistrla, Alter many bat¬ 
tles, of which the 'Battle of the Nations' near Leipzig was the 
greatest, Napoleon was driven back inside France and compelled 
to abdicate (April, 1814). 

The victorious coalition restored the brother of Louis XVI 
as king of France. (He toolt the title Louis XVIII since rosfalists 
considered Louis XVl’s son to be Louis XVH even though he had 
never reigned.) A diplomatic congress was assembled at Vienna 
to settle the future of Europe. NegotiattfEi at the Congress did 
not proceed smoothly. The great powers seemed near to splitting 
up over the question of the disposition of Poland and Saxony. This 
sltuaUon, and widespread dissatlslacllon in France with the res' 
toratlon of the Bourbons, persuaded Napoleon to leave the island 
of Elba (where the powers had given him a miniature state to gov¬ 
ern) and land once more in France. The return of Napoleon did 
indeed rally the French nation behind him; but he had miscalcu¬ 
lated the reaction of the European powers. They promptly burled 
their differences and took the field together against the renewed 
Napoleonic danger. In June 1818, Napoleon marched to meet an 
allied army under the Duke of Wellington. The two armies met 
near the village of Waterloo in Belgium, and after a liard day's 
battle Napoleon'S army was routed. Four days later Napoleon ab¬ 
dicated for the second time. He surrendered himself to the com¬ 
mander of a British warship, and, wlthovii touching foot on dry land, 
was transported to the desolate island of St. Heleim In the South 
Atlantic. There he died In 1B21. 

But Napoleon's overthrow did not mean the dblHeratlon of Ms 
work. The restored Bourbon dynasty did not even try to re-estab¬ 
lish the Institutions of the Old Regime; and in other [:^rts of Europe 
too it was found impossible to set things back as they had been be¬ 
fore French armies and French ideas had penetrated through al- 
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mo 3 t the length breadth of the contuient. 

Only la Great Britain and In Hussta had French influence 
failed to operate powerfully, A stout conservatism seized upon 
British ruling circles almost from the beginning of the French 
revolution! and as the long war dragged on, British patriotism 
became identified with resistance to tnnovation and acceptance 
of established British Institutionifi The control of the landed 
aristocracy and of the wealthy commercial classes over the gov- 
ernment was thus confirmed; and what sporadic discontent exist¬ 
ed among workmen and farmers was easily kept down. The Na¬ 
poleonic wars had another important consequence for Great Brit¬ 
ain. The needs of the navy and army provided an extraordinary 
market for the products of British workshops^ and war-induced 
inflation brought high profits to Industrialists. Thus industriali¬ 
zation proceeded^ a$ It were» under forced draft; and while con¬ 
tinental natlozis were suffering the devastation of war^ Great Brit^ 
a In advanced In wealth and productivity until British industry and 
commerce far exceeded that of any other Burop^n country^ 

Russia experienced only faintly the shock of revolutionary 
ideas. The war of ifil2 certainly helped to create a stronger na¬ 
tional feeling, but the majority of the population was too unedu¬ 
cated to be susceptible to ether aspects of the French revolution¬ 
ary program. Yet among a few army officers^ and in Poland 
(which was largely annexed to Russia by the peace settlement) 
the Ideas of the French revolution did find receptive ground; 
and the Russian revolutionary tradition of the 12th century took 
its origin from these groups. 

2) Revolution vs. reaction* 1815-71* After Napoleon^s doFwn- 
(all the rulers of every European country were anxious to safe¬ 
guard things as they were and above all wished to prevent any re- 
cuTJCTce of the revolullonary disturbances which had kept Europe 
in turmoil for twenty-five years. But there were many persons, 
especially among the middle classes, who admired the revolution 
and hoped to be able to establish the revolutionary principles of 
liberty, equality and fraternity firmly in all Europe^ The years 
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between 1815 and 1871 saw an almoat incessant struggle between 
these two groups; but as the years passed conservatives yielded 
ground, and their opponents split Into fairly distinct segments: 
nationalists, bourgeois liberals, and socialists. 

The Congress ol Vienna, which lad been Interrupted by Na¬ 
poleon's return from Elba, resumed its sessions alter his final 
defeat, and proceeded to redraw the map of Europte, The princi¬ 
ples of restoration and legitimacy guided and assembled states¬ 
men of Europe in re-establishing old dynasties and botmdarles 
which had been upset by the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, 
France was given generous terms, partly to make the restoration 
of the Bourbons more palatable to the French public, and partly 
as a result of the skLUlul diplomacy of Charles Maurice Talley¬ 
rand (1754-1838), (TaUeyrand, one-time btshop of Autuo, had 
abandoned his clerical career to take a leading part in the revo¬ 
lution, but he changed sides In time to become the main dlplo- 
matte representative of the restored Bourbon king at the Congress 
of Vienna.) 

But the map of Europe was not restored to Its pre-revolution¬ 
ary shape. Some of the changes which Napoleon had made were 
quite agreeable to the leading powers at the Congress; bi particu¬ 
lar, the consolidation of the numerous petty German states was 
allowed to stand, and a new German Confederation, In which Aus¬ 
tria took the leading place, was formed from the thirty-eight sep¬ 
arate German states which were allowed to survive. Another con¬ 
sideration which modified the principle of restoration was the de¬ 
sire of the powers to erect stronger states along the French bor¬ 
ders In order to prevent any revival of Frmich military aggres¬ 
sion. Consequently, Holland was strengthened by the Incorpora¬ 
tion of Belgium; Prussia was given extensive territories In the 
Rhineland; and Sardinia was eniarged fay the addition of Genoa, 

The other Italian states, except the Papal states, were put under 
the rule tif members of the Austrian Hapsbtirg family - a form 
of compensation for the cession of Belgium, and for Austrian loss¬ 
es In Poland. A Icoig and difficult dispute erver the d i s pos al of 


Poland and Saxony was resolved by awarding most of Poland to 
Russia, compensating Prussia wttli most ol Saxonyi and Austria, 
with Italian lands. Great Britain as usual picked up more over¬ 
seas possesaloos by annexing Malta, South Africa, part of Guiana 
and some other lesser colonial terrltorLes< 

The problem of future maintenance of peace exercised much 
of the attention of the assembled diplomats. On the initiative of 
Czar Alexander I, a Holy Alliance was concluded between the rul¬ 
ers of Russia, Prussia and Austria by which the respective sov* 
ereigns agreed to conduct their goveromeats according to Chris¬ 
tian principles and to ''remain united by the bonds of a true and 
indissolid^le fraternity'' in order '^'on all occasions and In all places 
to lend each other aid and assistance." The king ol Great Britain 
was invited to Join the Holy Alliance but declined to do so on the 
ground that he lacked the constlbitional powers to fulfill its pro¬ 
visions. Except by the impressionable Czar of Russia, the Holy 
Alliance was not taken very seriously by the rulers and ministers 
of Europe who felt that such high principles bad little place in 
practical international politics. 

On a more practical plane, therefore, the four great powers 
— Austria, Russia, Prussia and Great Britain — formed a Quad¬ 
ruple Alliance by the terms of which periodic congresses were 
to be called to discuss outstanding problems, to preserve peace, 
and to take steps to maintain the status quo should it be threatened 
by revolutionary disturbances Id any part of Europe. Within a few 
years France, too, was admitted to the Concert <jf Europe, as the 
arrangement was sometimes called. 

The leading spirit in creating the Concert of Europe was 
Prince Metternich (1713-1859), chief minister of the Austrian em¬ 
pire. He was able to dominate not only Austria but Italy and Ger¬ 
many as well between 1815 and 1B48; and the period is often called 
the era of Metternich, His major pre*occupation was to prevent 
any further outbursts revolutionary disturbance. To achieve 
that end he tried to strengthen conservative elements everywhere 
and to repress liberalism wherever It seemed to threaten the es- 
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tablished order. 

Flaws soon developed In the system which had been set up 
at the Congees of Vlemm. Revolutions broke out In various Eu¬ 
ropean states against restored rulers, and the Spanish colonies 
a! South America revolted from Spain. The British government 
was not willing to use force to suppress some of these movements, 
and as a result Great Britain gradually dissociated Itself from the 
European concert. The Greek revolt a gain st the Turks (1S21-3DJI 
provided a particularly dllltcult diplomatic problem for the con¬ 
servative statesmen of Europe. Liberal and religious sympathy 
with the Greeiks, combined with the ambitions of the great powers 
to extend their control over the decaying realm of the Ottoman 
Turks, eventually led to Intervention on behalf of revolutionaries 
against their lawful rulers In i82T. 

Thus the Concert of Europe had already been badly strained 
when revolution broke out again In France, in July 1B30, The ie- 
gltlmate king was compelled to dee and Louis Philippe, the 'citi¬ 
zen king,' ascended the throne. News of the July revolution In 
Paris stirred liberals In Belgium to rise a^lust the Dutch; attd 
in Italy and Germany revolutionary movements appeared also, 
Poland, too, became the scene of a rising a^lnst the Russians, 

But France under her new bourgeois king and government was not 
prepared to come to the aid of revolution elsewhere; and in cen¬ 
tral and eastern Europe the revolts were suppressed. Only In 
Belgium did the rising succeed. The great powers agreed to rec- 
ognlae the Independence of the new state and found a king for the 
Belgians from the German princely house of Saxe-Coburg. 

In the generatioti after 1630 industrialism began to make rap¬ 
id progress on the continent. The accompanying shifts in wealth 
and population gave new Impetus to revolutionary aspirations. The 
middle class and an Increasing group of proletarians aspired to 
win some active share in the control of government. Socialist 
movements, aflame with the vision of a new and more egalitarian 
society, arose in France and elsewhere, splitting off from the 
main liberal revolutionary movement. A second differentiation in 
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the revolutlonaj-y movement arose as a result of political dlftuiUty 
of the peoples of Germao;, ft^y> Poland and elsewhere. In these 
reglDaa, many persons felt that national unification must come 
first and foremosi, so that Ln some minds {though not tn all) na* 
tlonalist aeplrations began to ecUpse the liberal and egalitarian 
elements of the revolutionary tradition. 

These growing differences were brought Into relief by the 
events of 1S48. Once more revalutlon broke out In France; Louis 
Philippe was deposed, and a republic proclaimed. The French ex¬ 
ample was echoed by powerful revolutionary movements In Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Austria. In France republicans and socialists had 
co-operated to overthrow Louis Philippe, but once tn power they 
soon quarreled, and after some months the socialists were re¬ 
pressed by force. A new constitution, prescribing universal man¬ 
hood suffrage, was drawn up, and Louis Napoleon (1808-73J, neph¬ 
ew of the great Napoleon, was elected president of the Second Re¬ 
public. 

In Germany the revolution of 1848 seemed successful at first. 
An assembly met at Frankfurt In order to draw up a new constitu¬ 
tion for a united and Uberal Germany; but the delegates soon found 
themselves facing Insoluble difficulties. Republicans quarreled 
with advocates of constitutional monarchy, and the question of 
whether or not to include Austria {with Its mctenslve non-German 
possessions) was a second stumbling block. When the Prussian 
king refused to accept an Invitation made by the Frankfurt aasem- 
bly to become emperor of all Germany, practical hope of success 
vanished and the revolution petered out, leaving German liberals 
disheartened and dlsiUuslODied. 

One important result of the revolution was, however, allowed 
to stand. In the first flush of revolution the king of Prussia had 
granted bis ei^jects a constitution which provided for the cr«tlon 
of a representaUve assembly. Its powers were Ul-deflned, and 
the mmarchy retained control of the army and adminLstrauon; 
but the existence of a representative body provided the liberals 
with a forum tn wblcb to voice their opinions, and made it possible 
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for many to hope that. PrusBla might in time become ^ genuinely 
consUtutional monarchy. When abaoLutlem waa reatored In Aim* 
trla, Fh'UBBla seemed the only hope for Itberals; and as natloiaJ 
unification begaji to loom ever larger in their mlndB as a neces¬ 
sary prerequiBite of any further reform, the hopes of bourgeois 
revolutionists began to turn more definitely tovard PruBsia, the 
only rival Austria need fear for primacy among the German 
states. 

In Austria the outbreak of rBrolution In ld4S broiighi about 
the downfall of Meltemich, but it did not in the end destroy Met- 
ternich's system. The revolutionists were hopelessly divided 
against one another by divergent nationalistic aspiratlonSj and 
the central Austrian government, after a few moments of pgtnic^ 
found It possible to play one national group off against the other. 
Serfdom was abolished; and this act had the effect of separating 
the peasants Of the empire from the bourgeois and Intellectual 
leaders who hoped to establish some sort of liberal government. 
But even these measures might not have succeeded In suppressing 
the revdlutlmiary movement had not ftussian troops intervened 
and defeated the Hungarians, who, under Louis KOBsuth (1S02'94), 
bad constituted themselves the main military support of the rev¬ 
olution. With Russian help, however, the Austrian emperor was 
able to re-establish absolutism. 

The recovery of the Austrian government led to the defeat 
of the revolutionary movement In Italy also. At first, most Ital¬ 
ian states had rallied behind the leadership of the kingdom of 
Sardinia In an effort to throw of! Austrian control. But there were 
serious differences among the Insurgent Italians. The question of 
the future status of the Papal States was a particularly thorny 
problem. During the first weeka of the revolution the pope ex¬ 
pressed sympathy for the movement; but when a Roman republic 
was proclaimed the pope set his face resoluUy against this threat 
to the age-old political Independence of the papacy. Consequently 
the Issue of what to do about the Papal States became central for 
Italians who hoped to see their country united and strong. 
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Even before the Hapaburg govermaent had repressed the reV' 
olutitm at home, armies were dispatched to Italy, where, alter 
some fighting, the ItallaQ revolutionary forces were defeated, the 
king of Sardinia was required to abdicate as punishment for hts 
active part In leading the movement, and Austrian control was re¬ 
established in ail the states which had been awarded to the Baps- 
burgs tn 1615. Despite the defeat which Sardinian armies had 
suffered, that kingdom emerged alter 1349 as the one hope for the 
national unification of Italy. The king had granted a consUtutton, 
and his successor did not withdraw it after the failure of the rev¬ 
olution. Republican schemes for the untficatlon of Italy had been 
discredited by the failures ol 164G-49, so that, more and more, na¬ 
tionalistic Ttallaps turned toward Sardinia in much the same fash¬ 
ion as Germans began to look toward Prussta. to both countries, 
Austria appeared as the arch-enemy of all liberal and natlanal- 
istic reform. 

The year L84S was doubly slgnlficanL In central Europe the 
revolutionary hopes which had descended directly from the French 
revolution had been discredited. If any part of the revolutionary 
program was to he made a reality, It seemed necessary to find 
support from existtng states, i.e., from Sardinia and Prussia- 
Such a step meant at least a temporary renunciation ol the more 
liberal aspirations which revolutionists had previously nurtured; 
but many felt that national unification must come first and be¬ 
lieved that liberal reform could wait. 

Equally significant for the future was the split between so¬ 
cialism and liberalism which events in France had made evident. 
Karl l^rx U818-83> and his coUeague Friedrich Engels (1820-95} 
published the Communist Manifesto in 1848 on the eve of the rev¬ 
olution, and thereafter devoted themselves to agitation on behalf 
of an internatlmial socialist Tevolationary movement. It was many 
years before Intematlonal socialism became an important politi¬ 
cal element in any European country; but from 1846 onward the 
latent antagonism between liberal and socialist Ideals became 
clear and definite. The appearance of a more radical social rev- 
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oluUonary doctrine probabl; played a part In persuading the mid¬ 
dle classes of Germany and Italy la abandon some of their llberal- 
Ism and concentrate Instead on striving for national unlftcatlfra. 

The consequences of this realignment <d forces in European 
politics were not slow to manifest themselTes. Leuls Napoleon, 
Inspired hy the example of his illustrious predecessor, carried 
through a coup d'etat In 1651 and established a second French Em¬ 
pire, assuming the title of Napoleon ID. As heir to the Napoleonic 
tradition, Louis Napoleon aspired to play a leading rote In Inter¬ 
national affairs and at the same time considered himself a patron 
of liberalism and of the revolutionary tradition. It was not tong 
before Napoleon in found occasion toacL In 1854 a quarrel over 
the protection of the Holy Places in Palestine gave the Russians 
an excuse for war against Turkey. France, Great Britain and Sar¬ 
dinia came to the defense of the Turks, and sent their armies to 
the Crimea, where, despite considerable mismanagement, they 
won several victories. In 1858 Russia made a humiliating peace, 
agreeing to demililarlze the Black Sea coast and to give up claims 
to special rights In Turkey, This defeat had Important conse¬ 
quences for Internal Russian development which will be touched 
upon below, (See pp. 622-23), 

Napoleon Hi's next foreign adventure was in Italy. Since the 
defeat of 1848-49 the kingdom of Sa r dinia had undergone a far- 
ranging reorganization under the capable leadership of Count 
r^Tn ttio di Cavour (1810-61) who consciously and deliberately 
worked for the unDication of all Italy under Sardinian leadership. 
Sardinia's participation In the Crimean war liad been motivated 
by a desire to win powerful friends, and at the peace conference 
Cavour dramatically demanded redress of Italian grievances 
against Austria. Two years later, in 1858, Cavour succeeded in 
coming to an understanding with Napoleon HI. In return for French 
help against the Austrians, Cavour agreed to cede Nice and Savoy 
to France. With this promise of support. It was easy for Cavour 
to find occasion for war with Austria, and when the war had begun 
Napoleon m made good his promise of intervention. In two battles 
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the French and Italian forces deieated the Aastrlans^ but before 
the penlnsala had been completely cleared, Napoleon vtthdrew 
and made peace. 

Austria's defeats stirred the Italians to take matters Into 
their own hands. Popular risings in a Dumber of states^ and the 
famous filibuster big expedition headed by Giuseppe Garibaldi 
(1Q07-S2), resulted in the unification of all the states of Italy un> 
der the king of Sardinia, except lor the Papal States (where a 
French force protected the pope’s posscssLons) and Fenetia, 
where the Austrians remained entrenched. The Austrian empire 
was then suffering frcim acute Internal antagonisms between the 
constituent nationalities of the Hapsburg domain, and could not 
undo the work of Italian nationalists ■ In 1BQ6 Venetla was added 
to the Italian kingdom as a result of the defeat of Austria by 
Prussia; and in 1870 the unification of Italy was completed when 
French troops were withdrawn from Rome and the Papal States 
were annexed. Until 1920 the Italian gOYemment remained at odds 
with the popes, who refused to recogniae the loss of the territory 
which had been governed for so long by the successors of St. 

Peter. The clerical Issue thiis became and has remained of key 
importance in Italian poliUcs. 

But the most significant change In the European balance of 
power In the tflth century was the unification of Germany under 
the leadership of Pruasla. In 1801 William 1 came to the Prus¬ 
sian throne and in the next year he appointed Otto von Bismarck 
(1815-98) as first minister. The king and his minister defied the 
efforts of the Chamber of Deputies (which had been established by 
the coBStltutlon of 1S4S) to restrict credits for the enlargement 
of the Prussian army; but this defiance ol liberal principles was 
counterbalanced by more and more open support of German nation 
alistlc aspirations. 

The steps by which the unification of Germany was brou^t 
about were carefully contrived by Bismarck. In 1164 he Joined 
with Austria to seize Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark; Bis¬ 
marck then quarreled with Austria over the disposal of these prov 














































inceB and bi a war utterly routed the AusUriaji army 

(1866). This led to the annexation of Venotla by the new kingdOEn 
of Italy; and to renewed friction among the peoples of die Auetri* 
an empiret which wa» ended only when the Auetrlane recognised 
the autonomy ol Hungary In 1667^ Thereafter the Hkpaburg state 
became a double monarchy^ Austria-Hungary. 

But more tmportantp the war of 1866 made Pninsla supreme 
Ld Germany. AU the German states except those of the ^uth 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt - joined with 
Prussia in a new North German Confederation. The Coniedera* 
Lion had a common legislative body - the Eetchstag - represent¬ 
ing the population directly^ and an upper chamber — the Bundesrat 
- representing the princes of the constituent states. The king of 
Prussia was the president ol the Confederaticoi, and controlled the 
federal military forces and foreign policy. Prussians new power 
seemed ominouG to l^pdleon ID, and it was not difficult for Bis¬ 
marck to stir up war with France In order to complete the unifi* 
cation of Germany by associating the SGUth German states with 
the Confederation. Bismarck was able by some rather unscrupu¬ 
lous diplomacy (he published a secret telegram In an edited form 
that ma de the French feel that they had been Insulted) to make Na¬ 
poleon appear to be the aggressor; and as Bismarck had caicu'* 
lated^ the soutli German States joined with the troops of the North 
German Confederation to fight the French. War broke out in LBTO. 
To the surprise of nearly all Europe^ the German arcnics were 
easily victorious. Napoleon Ill and a large French army were cap¬ 
tured at Sedan, and the Germans pressed onward to besiege Paris. 
The city held out against the Germans for a few months, hut had 
to surrender in January 1671, 

A few days before Paris surrendered the Gerinan princes 
aBsembled at Versailles to proclaim WLiilam of Prussia the Em¬ 
peror of Germany. The gouthem German states adhered to the 
new German Empire which superseded the North German Confed¬ 
eration. Four months Laterp defeated France made peace and ced¬ 
ed ihe provinces of Alsace and Lorraine to the newly formed Ger¬ 
man state. 
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Thus by I67i, natlanaliBt asfrtratlons, which had been so much 
promoted by the French revolution, combined with the atatecraft 
of Cavour and Bismarck succeeded in reorganizing the map of cefl- 
tral Europe. Two new nations had achieved statehood through the 
unification of smaller, previously existing stales. Further east In 
Europe, however, Dstioxtallsm had a quite contrary effect. In the 
regions controlled by the Austrian, Huaslan and Ottoman empires, 
nationalism worked to break up exiatlRg large states Into smaller 
units. For the next fifty years the submerged nationalities of 
eastern Europe continued to struggle against foreign rule. Their 
efforts constituted an important disturbing element In European 
politics; and, indeed, the First World War originated from one 
such conflict In the Balkaji peninsula. 

3) Internal development of major European countries, 1B15- 
71. The internal development of ihe major states of western and 
central Europe has already been suggested sufficiently In the above 
discussion of international relatlona. Two important stales, how¬ 
ever, stood rather apart from the general development of the con¬ 
tinent; Great Britain to the west and Bussia to the east 

In Great Britain reaction agalnat the French revolution waned 
slowly. The landed and commercial oligarchy which had guided 
Britain a^inst Napoleon retained Us control of Parliament and of 
the government until 1833. when a rising tide of agitation, the play 
of party politics, and the liberal convlctlona of some members el 
the ruling class led to a drastic reapportlonment of Parliamen¬ 
tary seats In order to make them correspond more accurately to 
the distribution of pop«ulatlon, The Whig lor as It was now coming 
to be called, the LiberalJ party led the agitation for reform; and 
much of the support for the measure came from the industrialists 
of unrepresented new towns such as Manchester. In 1332 fran¬ 
chise provisions were made uniform for all the nation; and the 
new law had the effect of admitting the middle and professional 
classes to voting privileges. 

In the ensuing three decades the reformed Parliament car¬ 
ried through a widespread txansformatlon of English law, making 
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the legal and gorenunental arganlaatlon of Great Britain more 
rational, Individualistic, and la maa; cases more efficient than 
before. Taken together, these reforms did for Brltala what the 
revolotioaary legislative bodies had done for France earlier; 
most of the legal privileges and antiquated peculiarities of the 
aristocratic regime of the 16th century were removed, and a 
moire egalitarian and ^stemattc body of lav was put into opera¬ 
tion. The effect of these reforms, which were very deeply Influ'* 
enced by the utUitartaa philosophy of Jeremy Bentham (1^46- 
1833) and his followers, was to give private capital a much freer 
scope, and to make the middle class supreme In English politics. 

But In the years after 1832 the workingmen of Great Britain 
found that they had gained little or nothing, despite the fact that 
many of them had pinned great hopes on the reform of ParlLa* 
menl. As a result, widespread agitation for a completely demo¬ 
cratic suffrage arose. The movement, known as Chartism, todfa 
legal forms, hoping to persuade Parliament to change the suf¬ 
frage by monster petitions and demonstrations. In the same 
years, Robert Owen headed an ambitious attempt to organise na¬ 
tion-wide trade unloas. Both these efforts failed to gain Immed¬ 
iate success; and after 1846 when the repeal of the Corn taws led 
to a significant lowering of the price of bread, working class dis¬ 
content and BgltatlOD declined. Even the outbreak of revoluclon 
on the continent In 1648 failed to provoke more than faint echoes 
in Great Britain. By the a new burst of prosperity, pro¬ 

moted by rapid railway construction in Britain and in other parts 
of the world, helped to reduce the bitterness cf political conflict. 
Factory regulation by the govemmentj humanitarian legislation, 
and the other adjustments to industrialism which have been men¬ 
tioned above {pp. 561 -68) also played a part in reconciling the 
industrial workingmen to their lot. 

The growing confidence of the British ruling classes In the 
loyalty of the workingmen was strikingly illustrated when in 1867 
Benjamin Disraeli (1304-61), leader at the Conservative party, 
Introduced and passed a bill In Parliament which extended the 
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fraachise to the urban workmen. This more was very largely a 
shrewd bid for political support for the Conservative (former 
Tory) party^ since Disraeli thought that the workbigmeo of the 
towns would vote against the party which most of their employers 
supported - the UheraJ; and would in graUtude» if nothing else, 
support the parly which had given them the right to vote. A few 
years later (1684), William Ewart Gladstone (1609-68), leader cl 
the Liberal party, returned the compliment by enfranchising agri¬ 
cultural laborers, who might be expected to vote against the Con¬ 
servative party to which most of their landlord employers be¬ 
longed. Thus, partly as a by-play of party politics, the franchise 
In Great Britain was progressively extended until something near 
to universal manhood suffrage had been established. 

In this fashion British InstltuUons were adjusted to the demo¬ 
cratic theories which had originated with the French revolulimi. 

Yet the political leadership of the aristocracy and the uiqier mid¬ 
dle class was not overthrown. British ruling groups showed 
great nexihillty In assimilating newcomers and in domesticating 
new Ideas without breaking the continuity of Parliamentary Insti¬ 
tutions and government. As a result the periodic revolutions and 
the resort to occasional violence which characterized French poli¬ 
tics and the political life of aearly every other continental coun¬ 
try were avoided in Britain. By the mld-Ldth century the old aris¬ 
tocratic regime had been transformed piecemeal and by legal pro¬ 
cedures Into a new liberal regime. 

Russia stood at the other extreme. Czar Alexander t (1801- 
25) toyed with liberal and enlightened Ideas when first he came to 
the throne, hut accomplished little before a growing antipathy to 
Napoleon and alt things French transformed him into a piUar of 
reaction. His brother and successor, Nicholas 1 (1625-55), was 
equally reactionary. At the lime of his accession a revolt broke 
out (the Decembrist movement) led by some army officers who 
had been Influenced by the liberal ideas of the French revolution. 

It was suppressed and Its leaders executed. Another revolt in 
Poland, in 1830, confirmed Nicholas In his hatred of liberalism; 
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and the Czar‘s government trted hard to root out all centers oJ 
dlsaliection by means of a numerous and unscrupulous secret po¬ 
lice. 

The defeats which Russia suffered in the Crimean war |1S54- 
56) shocked the Russians, who remembered their brilliant success' 
es against ibpaleDn. The new Czar, Alexander II (ISSS-SI), and 
hts advisers were convinced that Russia's defeats had been caused 
by a failure to keep pace with European political and social devel- 
c^ment. The government therefore embarked on a program of re¬ 
form. Serfdom was abolished in 1861« New institutions of local 
government based on a limited representative system 1 zemstvos) 
were established three years later. Alexander projected other re¬ 
forms - of education, and of the judicial system - and relaxed the 
severity of press censorship somewhat; but In 1863 another Polish 
uprising turned his sympathies away from any further efforts to 
transform the existing order. 

The strands of Russian opinion In the 19th century were com¬ 
plicated and very alien to the West. Many Intellectools associated 
themselves with a Slavophil movement, which rejected all imita¬ 
tion of European society and lauded the primitive virtues of the 
Russian soul and the Russian peasant. The novelist Feodor 
Dostoievsky (1821-61) became a prominent member of this group. 
On the other hand many Intellectuals espoused nlhUlsm - a sweep¬ 
ing denial of all conventional values, morat or political - and de¬ 
voted themselves to radical and often merely negative criticism. 
Between the extreme of glorification of all things Russian and the 
other extreme of nihilism, were groups which in various ways re¬ 
flected the influence of European Ideas - although European Ideas 
nearly always suffered a change in the Russian climate of cplnton, 
being exaggerated or transformed, sometimes almost beyond rec¬ 
ognition. Individuals who wanted to make Russia over accardlng 
to the liberal patterns of European states were called "westerniz- 
ers”; but very few Russians were "westerntzers'' consistently 
throughout their lives. Alexander Herzen (1612-70), for example, 
was In early life an enthusiastic liberal and ardent admirer of 
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France; bul In middle We, when he visited France and England as 
an ejtUe from Russia, he became disUlusioned with western ways, 
and developed a peculiar personal coanpouad of anarchism and 
Slavophilisnit Despite his hatred of the Caartst government, he 
welcomed enthusiastically Alexander II^s liberation of the serfs; 
but when the Czar turned his back on further reform, Hensen and 
others like him were bitterly disappointed. 

Most reformers and revolutionaries In 191h century Russia 
eahlbiied a fluctuation between the poles of Slavophilism and west* 
ternlzLng similar to Herzen's. During the 1860's and I870'a a 
group of Narodnlkl (l,e., People-lsts) arose who hoped to trans¬ 
form Russia by enlightening the peasantry. They tried to act as 
missionaries of a new and better society by going to the villages 
and preaching to the peasants. But their efforts met with small 
success. Russian peasants were suspicious of their efforts and 
were profoundly attached to age-old ways of village communily 
life. 

Revolutionary movements such as these have a peculiar Inter¬ 
est In view of the later history of Russia; but it should be noted that 
In the Iftth century only a tiny fracUon of the population was touched 
by radicalism, while the vast majority remained Ignorant peasants. 
Disaffection toward the oppressive government was doubtless wide¬ 
spread, but its or^laed expression was confined to a small group, 
mainly intellectuals, who dared to risk the attentions of the police 
and the dangers of execution or exile to Siberia. 

4) European alliances, 1871-1914. ladustriallsm grew at an 
accelerated tempo alter 1871, especially in Germany, which with¬ 
in a few years of the formation of the German empire became the 
leading industrial as weE as the leading military state Of Ehirope, 

The military and economic rise of Germany worked a funda¬ 
mental change in the European political balance. As long as Bis¬ 
marck remained ChanceUor of the new German state, his skillful 
diplomacy, playing upon long-standing rivalry between France 
and Britain, and between Russia and Britain, kept potential ene¬ 
mies of Germany separated. At the same time he was able to 
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form alliances with Austria (1679} and Italy (1882), and be main- 
taLned friendly relaClotiB with Russia. 

Bismarck’S dominance on the eonUnent was made easier by 
the fact that the other great powers of Europe were engaged in 
imperialistic rivalries. France and Great Britain were frequent¬ 
ly at loggerheads over Africa, the most notable crises couiog in 
1882, when the Brtti^ asserted cmitroi over Egypt, and in 1898, 
when rival French and British expeditions met one another In the 
Sudan at Fashoda. A similar tension existed between Great Brit¬ 
ain and Russia. In central Asia, the two powers Intrigued against 
one another In Afghanistan and Persia; and In the Kear East, Rus¬ 
sia, Austria, and Great Britain indulged In a three cornered con¬ 
test for Influence and control over the Ottoman empire. 

The situation in the Balkan peninsula was further compli¬ 
cated by the developmenl of fiery nationalism among the Balkan 
peoples themselves. Greeks, Serbs, Humanlans, Bul^rg, Alba¬ 
nians, and Turks, each in turn began to awake to European ideas 
of national self determination during the course of the 18th cen¬ 
tury; and each people developed the ambition to create a new or 
enlarged state which would embrace all fellow nationals. Such 
ambitions were, of course, mutually conlUctlng; yet the various 
Balkan nationalities were able to find champions for their cause 
among the Interested great powers. In 1B7T the Russians declared 
war on Turkey on behalf of the Bulgars, and the next year vlctorl- 
oua Russian armies were able to impose a peace which created a 
’Big Bulgaria^ (San Stcphano). But the British and other European 
nations were opposed to such an apparent Increane In Russian In- 
fluence In the Balkans, and after some rather heated diplomaUc 
negotiation, a congress of diplomats met at Berlin In 1878. The 
Congress of Berlin altered the boundaries of Bulgaria in Turkey’s 
favor - a victory lor the British; but more Important, perhaps, It 
marked the beginning of a more active Gernian penetration of the 
Balkan peninsula, first econcjmlcally, and later politically. The 
result of German activity in the Ottoman empire was to make the 
Turks shut (by about the turn of the century) from dependence on 
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Great Britain to dependence on Germany. 

Not only In the Near £aat, but in Africa, China and Oceania 
an well, German traders and German dlplomate began to rlTai 
the older imperial powers, Germany's entrance i^on an Imperi'' 
alisUc career had the effect of bringing a fundamental change in 
the European balance of power, for the appearance of a newcomer 
had the effect of bringing together the other imperial nations. 

Their rivalries and mutual ausptcloiis were ^adually compromised 
and orercomei so that during the first decade of the 20th century a 
new and powerful grouping of France, Russia and Great Britain 
came to be arrayed against the Germans and their allies. 

Tills new turn of events became particularly evident alter 
WlUlam n (1088-1916) came to the German throne. In 1890 Bis¬ 
marck was dismissed from hin poet as Chancellor, and the young 
Emperor undertook personally to direct the German government. 
WliUam was determined to make his mark on history, and was 
deeply impressed by the argumeats of Admiral Mahan Ui favor of 
sea power. Consequently, he determined to build up a powerful 
German navy that could rival the British on the high seas; and at 
the same time he began to extend vigorous support to German im- 
perlailstlc plans, especially In Turkey 

The effect of his policies was to bring together a powerful coa- 
litlon opposed to Germany. A^inst the Triple Alliance of Germany, 
Austria and Italy, which Bismarck had formed, there arose the Tri¬ 
ple Entente'- France, Russia and Great Britain. The formation of the 
Triple Entente was a difllcult matter, for it required compromises to 
regulate the powers' respecUve 'spheres of Influence,' Such compro¬ 
mises were not always easy to achieve. In 1894 France and Russia 
formed an alliance without difficulty; the French-Orltish compromise 
came only after prolonged negotiation, and even then the British were 
not willing to sign a definitive treaty binding them automatically to 
warlike action. Consequently all that was achieved was an understand¬ 
ing-an entente cordiaie in the Language of diplomacy (1904). Three 
years later a settlement of disputed claims In central Asia and In the 
Near East brought Great Britain and Russia together In a similar en¬ 
tente. 
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Thus Irom IWT onward £urop« was divided; Germany, AuS" 
trla and Italy laced France, Huasia and Great Britain* The bal¬ 
ance of power between the two grcnips was very nearly equal, and 
any all^t alteration produced tremors throughout the entire state 
system of Europe. The consequence was that periodic crises 
arose which more than once threatened war. In 1905 and aga in in 
1911 the German goverrunent Intervened in Morocco, where the 
French government was busy extending and consolidating a pro- 
tectorate. Both these acts engendered much bad feeling, but were 
settled peacefully. 

In the Balkan peninsula a crisis arose In ISOS as a conse¬ 
quence of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzoguvlna by Austria. 

The little Balkan state of Serbia had long aspired to fall heir to 
these provinces ^ the Ottoman empire, and looked to Hussia, the 
great Slav power, to help in the realisation of this ambition. But 
In 1908 Russia was unable to come to Serbia's help, for the Rus¬ 
sians had just suffered a humiliating defeat at the hands of the 
Japanese U 904-9) and the government felt that It needed time for 
military reorganisation and re-establishment of Internal stabil¬ 
ity. In 1912-13 another Balkan crisis arose as a consequence of 
the successful war which the Christian states of that peninsula 
(Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece) fought against the Turks. The del¬ 
icate balance of power between the great states of Europe was af¬ 
fected by the division ol spoils, for the Serbs were attached to 
Russia and so to the Triple Entente, whereas the Bulgars leaned 
toward Austria and so were connected with the Triple Alliance. 
This crisis too was surmounted without general European wax, 
although a second Balkan war broke out In which the Bul^rs were 
pitted against the other Balkan states. 

Each time one or the other of the great powers backed down 
in a crisis, its leaders resolved not to do se again - resolved also 
to prepare mUltarily so that a further diplomatic set-back need 
not be endured* Consequently a growing arms race developed be¬ 
tween the major powers. When the Germans began to build a navy, 
the British decided to outbuild them; when a new and more efficient 
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type of warship - the dreadnau^ht - was liitrodiiced, both Germans 
and British decided to build more td them than the other did. On 
land a similar rivalry developed. The else d standing armies was 
increased by prolonging the period of training to which conscripts 
were subjected; and the decisions of one government came to be 
tied to the decisions made by a rtval. 

Thus the stage was set for the oulhreak of World War 1. Ths 
actual occasion was almost trivial: in June, 1914 the heir to the 
Austrian throne was assassinated at Sarajevo in the recently an<' 
nexed province oi Bosnia. The Austrian government accused the 
Serbs of complicity in the crime, demanded satisfaction, and when 
their demands were not wholly met, the Austrian armies mob ilia ed 
and marched against Serbia. But this time the Russians were re¬ 
solved not to give in, as they had done In 1908, and came to Serbia's 
aid against the Austrians. Thereupon the whole chain of alliances 
was brought into operation. Germany came to Austria's help; 
France and Great Britain Joined with Russia; and, to the surprise 
and bewilderment of many, in the early days of August, 1914, al¬ 
most all Europe found itself engaged in a bitter war which had 
originated with a political as^ssinatlon In an obscure Balkan town 
six weeks earlier. 

S) Internal Development of the major European countries, 
1071-1914. In the latter part of the iSth century, European politi¬ 
cal and social institutioas showed a rather definite gradation from 
the Liberalism of such western countries as France and England, 
through the semi- or pseudo-constltutlanal monarchies of Ger¬ 
many and Austro-Hungary In central Europe, to the autocracy of 
Russia in the east. This pattern reflected the impact of the 
French revolution and of the industrial revolution, an impact felt 
most strongly an d earliest in western Europe, more weakly and 
more tardily in eastern Europe. 

For more than forty years after 1868 (when a Polish revolt 
dissuaded Czar Alexander H from carrying reforms any further) 
Russian internal development was, as It were, frozen by the fear 
that any reform would simply precipitate violent revolution. Par- 
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{.(cularlf after 1881, vhen a secret and extremist revcLutlonary 
group succeeded in assasstnattng Czar Alexander n, oUlctal poli¬ 
cy became one of stexn repression of all overt dissent and of re¬ 
fusal to consider changes In established institutions. There was, 
howeiver, a significant economic development: Industry, much of 
it financed from western Europe, made rapid progress Ln Russia, 
especially after 1891}; and the building oi a rail net during the 
same decades opened up stiU further prospects for economic ad¬ 
vancement. 

Reactionary government and economic growth both contrib¬ 
uted to the development of revolutionary sentiment In Russia. In 
the 1880'a Marxism first found Russian followers and advocates, 
among whom George Plekhanov (1887-1916) was the most promi¬ 
nent; and In 1908 Lenin (real name, Vladimir lUtch tlllanov, 1870- 
1924) founded the Bolshevik party after splitting with more mod¬ 
erate Ma-ncian socialists. Other revolutionary groups took form 
about the same time: for example, the Socialist Revolutlanarles 
who placed their faith in the socialistic traditions of the peasant 
village community, and the Constitutional Democrats, who wished 
Russian government to follow the patterns of west European con¬ 
stitutional monarchy. 

Yet none of these revolutionary groups and part lea was able 
to win more than a tiny numerical following, however widespread 
the latent discontent against the established regime may have been. 
That discontent was widespread was proven in 1905, when the de¬ 
feats suffered by Russian armies In war against Japan discredited 
the government, and provided an occasion lor widespread popular 
risings. These were put down, partly by force, partly by conces¬ 
sion: for the Czar established a representative assembly, the 
Duma, in the hope of di^rming the opposition and strengthening 
his government. The revolution of 1908 permitted extreme rad¬ 
ical groups, such as the Bolsheviks, to emerge from their Illegal 
underground Into the public arena for a few months; but alter 1907 
changes in the franchise and renewed governmental repressive 
measures once again drove the Bolsheviks and other revolutionary 
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groups underground, where they remained until a new crisis, pro* 
TOked by the strain of World War 1 brought Lenin and his Cellow 
Bolsheviks Into the center of the political stage. 

The Caarlst government had to face another very difficult 
problem In the decades before 1914: the nationalities which had 
been incorporated Into the Russian Empire in earlier times be¬ 
came Increasingly restless, and an official policy of 'Russifica¬ 
tion* only exacerbated the 111 feeling between such groups as Poles, 
Finns, Ukrainians, Georgians, etc. and the Great Russians who 
constituted the preponderant element In the Eoiptre. 

The Austro-Hungarian monarchy was disturbed by an even 
more compiea and dUiicult Rationalities problem. In 186? the 
Hungarians had won a wide degree of autonomy; but this did not 
fall to Inspire other nationalities, especially the Slavic peoples 
who owed allegiance to the Hapsburg crown, with ambltiODS to 
achieve autonomy of their own, or even complete Independence. 

The problem was espedally acute on the southern frontier of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, for in that direction Serbs and 
Croats could turn their eyes across the border toward the little 
Independent state of Serbia; and patriotic Serbs could equally look 
at their fellow nationals within the Austro-Hungarian state and 
dream dreams of a Great Serbia of the future which would unite 
all the speakers of the Serbo-Croat language. The annexation of 
Bosnia and Heraogovlna in 1998 promised to close the door to 
such ambitions, shutting Serbia off from the Adriatic sea; taut, as 
U turned out, this extension of the territory of the Hapsburg mon¬ 
archy Instead paved the way lor the outbreak of World War I and 
for the disintegration of the Imperial Aiistrlan state. 

The nationalities problem, which was so explosive in eastern 
and south-central Europe ceased, alter 1B?0, to be a major axis 
of political life In the western nations. To be sure, French patri¬ 
ots could not forget Alsace and Lorraine, which had been ceded 
to the new German Empire, but for the time being there were oth¬ 
er issues to engage the minds of French politicians, and the pat¬ 
ent military weakness of the French when pitted against a united 
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Germany meant that the hope of 'revanche* had to be put off Into 
aui Indefinite future. 

The German Empire -which bad been proclaimed at VereaHlea 
In 1871 was a lederation of twenty*five atatea, each with its own 
form of government. The constitution which was drawn up under 
Bismarct's auperriBlon left numerous lunctiona to these states 
but assured etiecttve predominance to Pruesia, which was by far 
the largest and moat powerful member of the new Empire, The 
Imperial government was directed by a Chancellor, who was re¬ 
sponsible only to the emperor. In addltiim, there was a Reichs¬ 
tag elected by unlveraal manhood suffrage, and a Bundearat, 
composed of representatives of the rulers of the component Ger¬ 
man states, New laws and taaes had to be approved by both bod¬ 
ies. Under Bismarck's leadership a number of important laws 
were passed which greatly strengthened the Imperial government. 

A imlform legal code was adopted for all Germany, an Imperial 
Ba nV was organised, and the system of military conscription was 
EDa,{]e uniform throughout the Empire, 

Between 18TI and 1883 Bismarck engaged in a ccmllict with 
the Roman Catholic Church, trying to make the Church In Ger¬ 
many more national. After 1878 however he made peace with the 
papacy in order to be free to combat the rising socialist move¬ 
ment, The German Social Democratic Party had been established 
in 1675 through a union of Marxists and other socialist groups. It 
rapidly gained influence over the workingmen of Germany and be¬ 
came by far the laTgest and best organized socialiat party in Eu¬ 
rope. Bismarck tried to cut the ground from under socialist agi¬ 
tation by a program of social legiBlatlon, but hla efforts were not 
very successful. The Social Democrats continued to grow in num¬ 
bers and became the largest single party in the Reichstag. But in 
proportion as the socialists gained in numbers they mcxtifled their 
radicalism, and when the decisive test came in 1814 the German 
Social Democratic party, like nearly all other European socialist 
groups, supported the German war effort and proved by their acts 
that national loyalties were strmiger than eoclallst intematlonaltsm. 
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In France Ihe defeat of 18T0 le4 to the establlfihnient of a re- 
pidbllc • the third of French hletorj'.. Just after the German vic¬ 
tory a revolutionary rising took place In Paris, Inspired mainly 
by socialists. The E^rls Commune of t87t repudiated the author¬ 
ity of a National Assembly which had been assembled at Bordeaux 
after Napoleon Ill's capture at Sedan. The result was a short but 
sanguinary civil war, Paris was besieged again, and the Commune 
overthrown. This event crushed the French socialist movement 
for nearly a geoeratlon, and led to the breakup of the First Inter¬ 
national which Uarx and others had arganJxed la 1884. 

But the victorious National Assembly was Itself divided be¬ 
tween republicans, and three sorts of royalists - Legitimists (l.e., 
supporters of the Bourbons), Orleanlsts (he., suppoi^rs of the 
Orleans family to which Louis Philippe had belonged)» and Bona- 
parUsts. The factions could nol a^ee, and so established a re¬ 
public as an Interim government. But the temporary stop-gup 
gradually became permanent despite the recurrent agitation of 
monarchists, clericals and others who disliked the new regime. 
Between 1884 and 1899 France was profoundly agitated by the 
Dreyfus case. Captain Alfred Dreyfus (1850-J935) was a Jew, un¬ 
justly condemned on the charge of betraying miittary secrets to 
Germany. The efforts of the novelist Simile Zola (18<0-19'()2) and 
others uncovered evidence of Dreyfus^ Innocence, and showed that 
a realist Catholic clique In the army had shielded the real cul¬ 
prit, This discovery produced a widespread shift in French opin¬ 
ion and helped to brtiig a Republican-Socialist coalition govern¬ 
ment to power in IBfiS. Thereafter the republican form of govern¬ 
ment rested fairly secure, despite numerous shifts In cabinets 
and In party alignments in the Chamber of Deputies. 

British political development between 1B71 and 1914 revolved 
largely around two Issues: the Irish question and the labor ques¬ 
tion. Ireland had been incorporated into Great Britain in 1800; 
hut the Irish fas distinct from the Anglo-Irish, who were mostly 
landlords) resented British control, and began to agitate for re- 
dtstrlbution of the land, and for political autonomy- The problem 
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Daumier, Liberty Leading the People 

This lithograph by Honore Daumier was published in 1869> The 
apparition in the left is labelled 'Red Spectre,* and Datunler's 
caption ran: * Don't look over there; you see that It is a scare-^ 
crow.' 
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was compllc&ted b; a rellgloua issue, tat the Irish were Catholics; 
and by the presence In northern Ireland of Scoteh^Irlsh Protestants 
who, fearing Catholic domination of the Island, clung stoutly to the 
British connection. Irish representatives In the British Parlla* 
meat were frequently able to mahe their wishes felt by holding the 
balance of power between Liberal and Conservative parties. As a 
result during the latter part of the 19th century some of the Irish, 
de r^iqnds were gradually reaLiaed. Land was extensively redlstrlb- 
uted to former tenants, and the Anglo-Irish landlords were deprived 
of most of their Influence in the Island. But feeling remained bitter 
unlll after the outbreak World War 1; and it was not imtll 1922, 
following an abortive revolt, that southern Ireland was granted po¬ 
litical autonomy and became a dominion within the British empire. 

The labor question took a new political form when Ln 1693 the 
Independent Labour Party was m'ganized to represent the Interests 
of the workingmen directly. The new party did not at once wtn 
much success. The Liberal party had come to depend to a con- 
siderabte degree on support from workingmen^s votes and adopted 
policies more and more favorable to them. From 1905 to 1015 
Liberal Cabinets held power with the support of Irish Home-rulers 
and labour members of Parliament. The Liberals used their pow¬ 
er to institute sickness, accident and unemployment insurance for 
workmen, and to make the laws more favorable to labor unions. 

High taxes, including a graduated income tax, were imposed to 
finance these social services; and despite the bitter opposition of 
the Conservatives, the House of Lords was deprived of Its power 
of absolute veto over legtslatlon. 

Thus by 1914 the politics of both France and England had 
come to be dominated by parties which drew their major numeri¬ 
cal strength from the lower classes, particularly from the work¬ 
ing populations of the towns; and tn Germany the Social Democrats, 
with a similar popular base, had become the moat numerous party, 
aithou^ the constitutional set-up of the German Empire did not 
give them more than a consultative voice tn determination of offi¬ 
cial policies. It seemed to many that an age of democracy and 
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progress at hand; that the productivity of machines and a more 
juat distribution of the wealth which machines produced would to 
time assure an abundant life for ail. International rivalries and 
recurrent dlplomattc crises disturbed some minds; but to many 
persons It seemed that the economic Inter dependence of all the 
great nations of the world, and the suicidal consequences of battles 
fou^t with the instruments of deslrucUwi which science and engi-^ 
neerlng bad develo^^ed, would prevent any wholesale outbreak of 
war. To these sanguine eapectations, the events of 1914 came as 
a shattering blow, in a very real sense Europe has never recov¬ 
ered from the bloodshed, deHtruclion, and psychological shock 
which came between 1914 and 191S. 

6} Imperialism, 1671-1914. The overseas expansion of Eu¬ 
rope continued at an accelerated pace between 1071 and 1914. Most 
of Africa was subdivided between European nations, with France 
and Britain seizing the major shares. In central Asia the British 
pushed the frontier of their Indian possessions northward and the 
Russians pressed their empire southward until only a thin strip 
of Afghanistan separated the two from one another. In China Eu¬ 
ropean powers competed for concessions, gaining extra-territorial 
rights over various ports, rights to construct ratlroads, and other 
special economic advantages. In the Near East and the Balkarts, 
European Imperialism took financial forms. The governments of 
Turkey, Egypt, and the Balkan sUtes (which had won their inde¬ 
pendence at various Umes between 1817 and 1078) feU Into debt 
and became little more than playthings for the rival ambassadors 
and business groups representing European powers. Only Japan 
was able to stand off the pressure <rf European Imperialism. In 
1854, an American admiral, Matthew Perry, compelled the Jap¬ 
anese to open their ports to trade. In the following decades Japan 
succeeded In adopting many of the Industrial and military tech¬ 
niques of the western world. By 1894 the Japanese were strong 
enough to Imitate Europeans by making war on China and wrest¬ 
ing Korea from Chinese conirol. But tt was in 19D4-5 that the 
new-found Japanese power was most compelltngly demonatrated 
when they were able to defeat the Russians In Manchuria. 


A Special and peculiar evolution occurred in those British 
possessions which were largely inhabited by European settlers. 
After some disturbances in Canada, limited self-government was 
accorded to the Canadian colonies Ln 1840; In 1881 the various 
provinces united into the Domininn of Canada and additional rights 
of self-government were extended to the new Confederation. The 
Canadian example was later used as a pattern for the establish¬ 
ment of self-governing Dominions In Australia (1901), New Zea- 
iand (1907) and South Africa (1909), Thus the Eritish Empire fell 
into two parts: the crown colonies, governed from Britain by ap¬ 
pointive officers; and the dominions, where the only representative 
of British authority was a governor-general whose powers were 
little greater than the powers of the king in Britain. Sentiment 
was the principal bond which held the dominions to Great Britain; 
but it proved to be a fairly reliable tie in both the First and Sec¬ 
ond World Wars, when the dominions came to the aid cd Great Brit¬ 
ain both militarily and economically although their Immediate self 
Interests were scarcely at stake, 

e- European culture, 1789-1914, 

1) Art. Between 1789 and 1914 numerous architectural styles 
derived from different periods of the past were simultaneously 
employed and modified. Toward the end of the 19th century tech¬ 
nological advance Ut construction methods - mainly the use of re¬ 
inforced concrete and steel girders for the building frame — made 
possible taller buildings; and some architects strove to make their 
buildings functional - that is, to make the artistic effect of the 
building depend upon the expression of its structural elements. 

Until about 1875 the traditions which had arlglnated in the 
Italian Renaissance continued to dominate painting. During the 
last quarter of the century, however, a fundamental shift began to 
occur when leading painters abandoned the perspective conven¬ 
tions which had been established by renaissance artists. Instead 
shapes and colors were distorted in new ways; sometimes two or 
more points of view were placed simultaneously upon the canvas; 
or successive moments were suggested by multiple portrayals of 
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what could at least be Interpreted to be a single object. Symbol¬ 
ism and abstraction were freely employed by some painters, often 
vfth results that are confusing to the unespert eye. 

Art critics have sometimes distinguished various schools; 
classic, romantic, Barblzon, Impresslontstj post-lmpTesslonist 
and others. In this Bandbocfc it Is impossible to give such terms 
any meaning, since it Ls only by ioohlng at paintings and compar¬ 
ing one with another that meaning can be given to the names, A 
few outstanding painters can, however, be attached to the 'schools' 
as iollows: Classicists: Jacques Louis David (l'?4fi-t825), Jean 
Au^ste Ingres (1780-1867). Romanticists: Rugene Delacroix 
(1799-1883), Joseph Mailerd Wllilam Turner {177&-1S51), John 
Constab le (1776-1837). Barblaco: Camllie Corot(lT96-1875), 
Jean Francois Millet (1615-76), Impress)onlats; Edouard Manet 
(1633-83), Edgar Degas (1834-1917), Claude Monet (1640-1936), 
Pierre Auguste Renoir (1841-1819), Post-impressionists: Paul 
Cesanne (t638'l906}, Vincent Van Gogh (1653-90), Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec (1664-1901), and Paul Gaugin (1848-1803). But 
in addition to these there were Uidlvlduala who defy classification, 
of whom Honore Daumier (1806-79) may be mentioned. From 
such a list as ibia the remarkable dominance of France and in¬ 
deed of Paris in the history of l&th (and 20th) century painting 
may be inferred. Artists migrated to Paris from all over Europe, 
and were deeply influenced by the ideas and examples of Parisian 
painters. 

3) Literature. Individuality among writers was cultivated 
as assiduously as among artists, and the same difficulty in mak¬ 
ing generalizations cmsequeiitly bolds. Since literature is inev¬ 
itably tied intimately to language, there was no single dominat¬ 
ing center as there was for painting. Rather literature was na¬ 
tional, and varied considerably from country to country. 

English poets of the 19th century include William Words¬ 
worth (1770-1859), Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834), George 
Cordon, Lord Byron (1768-1824), John Keats (1795-1821) and 
Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) who are usually grouped to- 
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gether as romanUcs, aiuiougb the vide diflerenees betreeii Uiem 
make the label nearly empty. Later In the 19th century Robert 
Browniog (1612-89) and Alfred, Lord Tetuiyson (1609-93) were 
the most vldeljr admired of the 'Victorian' poets. The newel was 
the most popular of all forms of literature. Sir Walter Scott 
(1771-1632), Charles Dickens (1612-70) and Thomas Hardy (1640- 
1933) vere among the principal noreUsts whose works were and 
are still widely read. 

French literature passed through a period of relative Inac¬ 
tivity during the revolutiotoary and Napoleonic periods; or per¬ 
haps It would be more correct to say that belles lettres were 
largely eclipsed by political pamphleteering. Beginning about 
1830, however, Victor Hugo (1802-85) began to write 'romantic 
novels and poems. Stendhal (real name, Marie Henri Beyle, 1763- 
1643), Honord de Baiaac (1799-1650], Gustave Flaubert (1631-60), 
Guy de Maupassant (1650-90), tmUe Zola (1840-1902) and Anatole 
France (1644-1934} were among the most dlstlxigulshed novelists 
and story tellers oJ the later part of the 19th century, Flaubert, 
Maupassant and Zola are often called 'realists' In contradistinc- 
tlmt to the romanticism of earlier writers. French poets Include 
Allred de Musset (1810-57), Charles Baudelaire (1621-67), 
Stdphane Mallarmd (1842-93), Paul Verlaine (1644-96), and Arthur 
Rimbaud (1654-91), Musset wrote tn a romantic vein, strongly 
under the influence of Byron; Mallarme, Verlaine and Rimbaud 
are often called 'symbolists,' and all Uiree were strongly Influ¬ 
enced by Baudelaire's peltry. Mention ahould also be made of 
FrancolG-Ren4 de Chateaubriand (1768-1648), whose book. The 
Genius of Christianity contributed to a revival of the Intellectual 
respectability of religious belief In the early part of the 19th cen¬ 
tury; of Jules Michelet (1796-1674) one of the first and most pas¬ 
sionate historians of the French revolution; and of Charles- 
Augustin de Salnte-Beuve (1604-69) and Hlppolyte Talne (1628-93), 
literary critics and historians. 

No such commajullng literary figures as Schiller and Goethe 
arose in Gernjany In the 19th century. Nevertheless, the poets 
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Heinrich Heine {t7a7'1856) and Rainer Maria RUke {1815-1926h 
the norellst, Gottfried KelMr (1319-90) and the noveltat and dram¬ 
atist Gerhart J^uptmann (1863-1946) achieved an international rep¬ 
utation^ 

In Russia, the 19th century saw the rise of a powerful litera¬ 
ture which has won the admiration of all the West. Alexander Push¬ 
kin (1799-1337) made the Russian language for the first time a ve¬ 
hicle for great poetry^ he was followed by a distinguished group of 
novelists; Klcolai Gogol (1309-52), Ivan Turgenlev (1818-83), Feo¬ 
dor Dostoievsky (1821-SI), Count Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910), Maxim 
Gorky (1868-1933); and by the dramatist and short story writer, 
Anton Chekov (1860-1904), 

A handful of writers Irom the smaller European countries 
should also be at least mentioned, since European culture was not 
a mmiopoly of the Great Powers, The passionately patriotic poetry 
of Adams Mlcklewlcz (179B-185S) did much to keep Polish nattoa- 
allsm alive during the generations when there was no independent 
Polish state. In contrast, the works of the Italian poet, Glosue 
Carduccl (1836-1912), of the Norwegian playwright Hendrik Ibsen 
(1328-19031 and of the Swedish playwright and novelist August 
Strindberg (1849-1912) were concerned mainly with personal and 
private relationships, Ibsen, particularly, stirred acute contro¬ 
versy by writing 'realistic' drama In prose, thus breaking with 
the heroic and poetic traditions of the European stage. His exam¬ 
ple was widely Imitated In other countries in the 20th century, 

3) Music, During the 10th century musical composers adopt¬ 
ed a more and more elaborate instrumentation, composlttona be¬ 
came more complex and often longer as well. Orchestraa were 
Increased In size, and musicad Instruments were Improved or new 
ones invented. The modern piano, for example, was not perfected 
until the early years of the 19th century. Frederic Chopin (ISIO- 
49) and Franz Liszt (1811-83), berth piano virtoosoa, composed 
piano pieces designed to exploit the versatility of the new instru¬ 
ment, and between them gave the piano its current musical emi¬ 
nence, Another line of technical development was the Introduction 
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of new harmonies which led toward the end of the century to ex¬ 
periments with new or modified musical scales by men like Claude 
Debussy (1862*1918), 

The music of the I9lh century is often called romantic. Cer¬ 
tainly many 19th century composers tried to make their music 
more emotional than had been usual in earlier times; some tried 
to express their own feelings, others sought to suggest scenes or 
States of mind through musk. The development of national schools, 
drawing themes partly from folk songs, was a musical reflection 
of the growing nationalism cl the time. Edvard Grieg (1843-1907) 
in Norway and Anton Dvorak (1B41-1904) in Boliemla may be cited 
as examples of such national music; so may the Russian compos¬ 
ers, Modes! Mcussorgsky (1835-81), PLotr TschaJkovsky (184(1-93), 
and Nicholas Rtmsky-Korsakov (1844-1908), 

The greatest musicians of the century, however, cannot well 
be fixed within the limits of any label, and It seems best simply to 
list a few of the most famous names: Ludwig van Beethoven (1T70- 
1827), Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901), Richard Wagner (1813-83), 
Johannes Brahms (1833-97), and Gustav Mahler (1860-1911). Franx 
Schubert (1797-1828), Hector Berltoi (1803-69), and Robert Schu¬ 
mann (1810-M) also deserve mention. 

4) Natural science. The significance of acienltflc achieve¬ 
ment between 1789 and 1914 was tremendous. Natural science 
achieved a new dignity, almost reverence, and, particuiarly in 
Germany, special research laboratories and institutes were found¬ 
ed for the pursuit of scientific Investigation of the natural world. 
The rise of German natural science turned largely upon the career 
of Alexander Humboldt (1769-1859). Humboldt was primarQy a 
student of geography and natural history, but his interests em¬ 
braced all Helds of science and his personal prestige in Germany 
came to be immense. His princLpal successor as spokesman, or¬ 
ganizer and public representative of natural science in Germany 
was Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helmholtz (1821-94). He 
was primarily a physicist, but his formulation of the theory of the 
conservation of energy was only an incident in bis entire career. 
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More than any other single man he established acientUlc research 
Institutes in Germany, institutes vhose resources exceeded those 
of comparable Institutions In other European countries anrf helped 
to put Germany in the forefront of all branches of sclenUflc re¬ 
search in the latter part td the 19th century. French and Rngitah 
science, by comparison, tended to rest upon Individual work, often 
pursued in caanecUoo with established universities whose funds 
for support of natural science were lim it ed 

Some of the consequences of the progress of science lor 
technology and economic activity have already been discussed (see 
pp. 547-59). What Interests us here is rather the consequences id 
scientific theories upon men's thinking and general attitude toward 
the world. 

Mathematics continued to generallae Its theorems, and in the 
iSth cmttuxy broke through Euclidean presuppositions as to the 
nature of space to develtqi a variety of non-Euclldean and more 
generalized geometries. Nlcholai Lobatchevakl (1793-1856), work¬ 
ing in the isolation of the University of Kazan on the Volga, first 
suggested the posslblUty of a geometry based upon non-Euclldean 
axioms In 1828. Georg Friedrich Bernhard Riemanu (1826-66) 
was able to develop theorems applicable to Euclidean and various 
noa-EucUdean systems of geometry alike. Jules Henri Poincare 
(1854-1912) w^a a third great mathematician, but his work was 
so abstruse as to defy description here. 

Until almost the end of the 19th century physics retained the 
base which Newton's mechanics had provided. New experiments, 
measurements and calcuiaUons worked out In detaU a theory of * 
energy and a theory of matter. Matter and energy came to be re¬ 
garded as fundamentally distinct constituents of physical nature. 
Only a few highlights in the development of these two theories can 
be menUoned. In 1708 Ben|amln Thompson, Count Rumford (1753- 
1814) first suggested that heat was a form of motion; later experi¬ 
ments by James Joule (18I8-B9) and others showed the equivalence 
of heat With chemical, electrical, and kinetic energy and their In¬ 
terchangeability under certain conditlono. James Maxwell (1831- 


79) in 1S73 furtlier expanded the concept of energy by anggesttng 
that Ugbt. was only part ol an electro-magnetic spectrum of radi¬ 
ant energy which Included X-iays (discovered by Wilhelm von 
Roentgen in 1395) at one extreme and infra.-red radiation at the 
other. 

The theory of matter evolved In a slmUar fashion, bringing 
new and apparently diverse phenomena under a common theoret¬ 
ical formulation. John Dalton (1T66-1844) suggested early in the 
century that all matter was composed of atoms ^ Count Amadeo 
Avogadro (1776-1856) demonstrated that gases were composed 
of molecules. For some years there was confusion between atoms 
and molecules but by degrees the present distinction between the 
two came to be established. Between 1869 and 1871 Dmitri 
Mendeleyev (1834-1907) arranged the elements In his famous per¬ 
iodic table, showing certain recurrences In chemical behaviors. 

A theoretical explanation of this phenomenon was supplied by the 
work of Joseph Thomson (1856-1940) and Hendrik Lorenz (IBOS- 
1923). With others they built up a picture of the atom as consist¬ 
ing of a imcteus and rings of planetary electron e. 

Bui electrons were at the same time a fundamental unit of 
electricity. Thus at the end of the 19th century, theories of mat¬ 
ter and of energy In a sense converged upcm the electron. But 
some aspects of the behavior of electrons proved baffling to physi¬ 
cists and in 1912 Max Planck (1859-1947) added another difficulty 
by suggesting that radiant energy, too, was made up of partlcle- 
llke units which he called 'quanta.' Still another problem was how 
to account for the phenomena of radlo-acUvlty - the spontaneous 
emission of very high frequency radlatton by certain elements 
such as uranium and radium. Radio-activity had first been ob¬ 
served by Henri Becquerel (1852-1998} In 1696, 

At the end of the 19th century, therefore, physicists studying 
sub-atomic particles and radiant energy faced a series of prcb- 
lema which Newtunlao physics seemed Incapable of explaining sat¬ 
isfactorily, In addition, astronomers had observed certain minute 
discrepancies In the orbit of Mercury. In 1905 Albert Einstein 
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(1873- ) rose to this great challenge by propounding a theory 

ol relativity. Hie paper of 19I1S 'tvae later auppiemented by a sec¬ 
ond Id 1915, and tay a bo4dc published In 1929. Generally speaking, 
the theory of relativity broke down the antithesis between matter 
and energy, which had seemed basic to physicists of the 19lh cen¬ 
tury, and allowed for the possfbUlty of their mutual converllblllty, 
In addition, the Newtonian framework of space and time was aban¬ 
doned. Space and time, like matter and energy were linked as cent- 
tinuous aspects of a single whole; and an indefinite number of 
space-times, each relative to a particular body or to an arbitrar¬ 
ily chosen point of reference, were substituted for the infinite and 
uniform space and time of Newtonian mechanics, 

The revolution In fundamentaJ concepts which Einstein (as¬ 
sisted by the efforts of many other physicists) brought about was 
as drastic as the revolution Newton had wrought in the 17th cen¬ 
tury but far more difficult for the layman to grasp. Throughout 
the IBth and 19th centuries It had been possible to visualize the 
world as an exceedingly ingenious machine, understandable by 
ordinary men, even if terrifyingly vast and alarmingly empty. But 
after the work of Einstein and his colleagues, a new and much 
stranger world arose to confront men's minds - a world of rela¬ 
tivity and quanta, where waves and parllcleg became Indistinguish¬ 
able and where space and Ume had to be converted into multiple 
space-Umesj a world, moreover, which could only be described by 
complex mathematical formulae and could neither be adequately 
explained in words nor visualized In the ordinary human mind. 

Indeed the new world of physics was so alien to everyday hu¬ 
man undersiandlng and experience as to have only Indirect effect 
upon popular thought. The development of biology and of psychol¬ 
ogy had a much more direct and disturbing effect upon the pubUc 
mind. When Charles Darwin (1809-82) In his book The OriEtn of 
Species (1859) argued that new species of plants and animals had 
evolved as a result of natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest, a great controversy was immediately stirred up in Great 
Britain and elsewhere. Darwin's theory conrtradlcted the account 
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of creation tn Genesis; anti tvhat was even more disturbing it 
seemed to Imply a vorld In which aggression, violence and de¬ 
struction of rivals were the only means to assure survival. Thus 
the ethical inheritance oi the western world seemed to be an er¬ 
ror; and there were men who drew the full logical consequences 
of such 'Darwinism' to justify European imperialism and to pro¬ 
pound racial theories of history. Darwin himself was concerned 
only with the origin and interrelations of species, and did not draw 
any general philosophical conclusions from his theories. In a sec¬ 
ond famous book, however, he traced the Descent of Man from the 
great apes, thereby adding fresh fuel to the controversy which had 
meanwhile arisen. The belief that man was a creature made in 
the Image of God could no longer be taken in any literal sense, if 
one accepted J>arwin's evidence and arguments. 

Later developments of biology, notably the theory of the con¬ 
tinuity of germ plasm (August Weisman, 1634-X914), cast doubt upon 
the Inheritance of acquired characteristics, which some biologists 
had assumed to be the basis of evolution; yet evidence that evolution, 
however controlled or caused, had In fact occurred, continued to ac¬ 
cumulate until by the end of the 19th century nearly all scientists ac¬ 
cepted some sort of theory of evolution. 

While evolution seemed to many persons to undermine tradi¬ 
tional morality, others found it possible to take an optimistic view. 
They regarded morality as an evolutLonary product which might 
have a positive survival value, and argued that progress - biolog¬ 
ical, material and social - was the taw ol the universe. Belief In 
human progress had come to be widely accepted in the ISth cen¬ 
tury; Darwinism and the continued development of science, medi¬ 
cine (see p. 5bl) and technology provided powerful support to the 
conception in the 19th century, so that most men (so far as they 
reflected on the matter at all) came to believe in the irresistible 
march of progress toward some tar and Indiscernible but definite¬ 
ly desirable goal. 

During the first decades of the 20th century psychology leaped 
Into the public eye much as had tatology fifty years earlier. The 
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Uieortes of Sigmund Freud 08SS-1S39) were the most controver¬ 
sial and the most discussed. Ele stressed uncoosclous mental 
processes and sexuality; and his analysis of the human psyche 
cast doubt upon the belief in human rationality and benevolence. 

The full Impact of Freudianlsm, and erf other schools of Irration¬ 
al psychology^ however, did not penetrate to the general public 
until after World War 1. 

The net effect of new theories In physics, biology and psy¬ 
chology was curiously paradoxlcaU The human reason and habit¬ 
ual concepts of the world were overthrown; yet it was the human 
reason which peiformed the act of dethronement, and, in recog¬ 
nizing Its cwm limits, perhaps became the more powerfuL The 
more they were studied, the greater became the mysteries of 
the world and of man. 

5} Social science. Two major stands may be discerned In 
the development of social science In the 19th century. On the one 
band, the conspicuous success of natural science inspired some 
men to try to apply similar methods to the study of human society. 
On the other, a strong sense of the past and of the strength of pe¬ 
culiar tnatltutlans and of historical circumstance to social 
conduct developed during the 19th century, i^tly in reaction 
against the hasty generallzaUon and a priori reasoning which had 
often characterized social theory In the 18lh century. 

Sociology, In the hands of Auguste Comte (1198-1857). who 
first invented the term, was an effort to create a science ol soci¬ 
ety as sure and eertam as physics seemed in his day. Herbert 
Spencer (1820-1903) was another man who attempted to import 
the methods of physical science into the study of society. On the 
other hand, such figures as Henry Maine (1822-89) and Max Weber 
(1804-1920) were more acutely conscious of the historical dimen¬ 
sion of human affairs, and never divorced their social theory from 
the matrix of history, with all its irrltaUngly accidental, parUcu- 
Iat and local qualLtlea. 

The development of economics showed even more clearly an 
interplay between abstract scientific reasoning and hlntorical study. 
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The 'classtcai* econotntsts of the ourl; iSth century tended to re¬ 
sume sts a baois for their arguments such concepts as 'perfect 
competltUm' and the 'ecanomtc man'; and they frequently vested 
their conclustoas irtUi an aura of absolute certainty and universal 
validity. Among the most distinguished were T. H. Matthus (1T6B- 
1634}, whose booh on Prtncioies of Population excited much con¬ 
troversy as a result of his conclusion that the growth of popula¬ 
tion always tended to outrun the means of subalstcncef J^avld Ri¬ 
cardo (1T72-1623) who worked out a theory of rent and of wages; 
and John Stuart Mill [1606-73] who systematised the doctrines of 
his predecessors In his book Polltlcai Economy. 

Even In the early IPth century^ however, the doctrines of 
these economists were not imchallenged. In Germany, Friedrich 
List (1789-1646} denied that free trade was always and everywhere 
desirable, arguing that competition from established Industrial 
centers might sometimes inhibit the development o! Infant Indus¬ 
tries. About the middle of the century a new group of statistical 
economists arose In England who attempted to abandon a priori 
argument in favor of careful measurement of what actually hap¬ 
pened in economic affairs. William Stanley Jevons (1835-82) was 
a leader of this school; and Alfred Marshall [1642-1924} tried, 
with very considerable success, to combine the new data so as¬ 
sembled with the older theoretical framework into S new and more 
exact science. He and others Introduced the concept of 'marginal 
utility' upon which most subsequent theoretical economics has been 
based. Only toward the very end of the 19tb century did men like 
Thorstein Veblen (1857-1929) suggest that purely economic mo¬ 
tives and such concepts as the 'economic mao' were Indefensible 
abstractions, artificially detached from the tangled matrix of hu¬ 
man behavior and desires - a criticism of classical economics 
which tended to bring anthropology, sociology and history ail bito 
play as helps to the understanding of economic phenomena. 

Anthropology as a systematic study of primitive human soci¬ 
eties commenced about the middle of the ISlh century. Lewis 
Henr? Morgan (1813-61), Edward Tyler (1S3Z-1917), and James 
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Frazer U854-1041} were the principle pioneers. 

Another new and closely related Held which opened up In the 
i9th century was archaeology. After Jean ChampoUlon (1790-1832) 
discovered the key to decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphics, a 
new avenue to an understanding of ancient Egyptian civilization lay 
open. Mesopotamian cuneiform script was deciphered soon after; 
but the most dramatic archaeological discovery was the uncover¬ 
ing of a pre-Greek civilization in Crete and Troy as a result of ex¬ 
cavations conducted by Heinrich Schllemann (1822-92) a"d Sir Ar¬ 
thur Evans (1851-1941). Other finds from neolithic and paleolithic 
sites gradually permitted archaeologists to piece together a pic¬ 
ture of the slow emergence of civilized societies from long ages 
of primitive life - life analogous to that studied by anthropologists 
in the odd corners of the globe where such societies survived. 

The lengthening of the historical time scale as a result of 
the labora of archaeologists was matched by an enrichment of de¬ 
tailed knowledge about the historical past of European also of 
aon-European peoples and states. In the early years of the I9tb 
century a school of 'scientific' historians arose in Germany. The 
greatest figure among them was Leopold von Banke (1795-1886). 
lie and his pupils did much to revolutionize the writing of histoiy 
by insisting upon a much tnore thorou|^ examination of sources 
than had been undertaken before. Vast collections of source ma¬ 
terial were made avaUataie to historians by systematic publishing 
of half forgotten documents; but It often happened that in propor¬ 
tion as more information about the past was gathered, the effort 
to Interpret and generalize about the past was abandoned. Thus, 
for example. Lord Acton a834-l902), one of the moat learned his¬ 
torians of his own or any other time, never was able to write the 
great history of liberty which be projected as bis life work, being 
overwhelmed by the mass of evidence which seemed relevant to 
the undertaking. Other historians, less ambitious, were able to 
produce famous histories dealing with limited periods; for exam¬ 
ple, Theodor Mommsen's (1817-1903) history of the Roman Re¬ 
public; Hippolyle Taine's (1628-93) account of the Old Regime in 
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France; Frederick William Maltland'e (ie5O-l906J studies of me¬ 
dieval English Institutions, etc. 

One of the major uses to which historical study was put in the 
19th century was to provide a base for the growing sense of na¬ 
tionalism. National histories were written In great numbers, and 
wherever a nationality found itself without a state of its own, one 
of the first tasks nattonallstlcally minded intellectuals set them¬ 
selves was to Investigate the {ost glories of their ancestors. 

A sphere in which historical study had a particularly im¬ 
portant effect on general opinion was the crlUclsm of the Bible 
and reconstruction from Its pages of what seemed to accord with 
the historian's COTceptlon tsf prciabill^ and possibility. David 
Friedrich Strauss (180S-74) was a pioneer in the 'higher criticism' 
of the Bible; Ernest Renan fl 823-92) was the most widely read. 

The higher critics tjased their concluslans on careful textual ex¬ 
amination of the Bibie, and tried to reconstruct the elements from 
which the Bible had been put together. In general, they redded 
the miracles and other supernatural occurrences mentioned In the 
Bible as myths, and tried to reconstruct the figure of Jesus In 
purely human dimensions. 

6) Philosophy and political theory. The philosophic problem 
of assimilating and organizing the flood of new Iclormatlon and of 
fresh acieuUiic theories was staggering. Different philosophers 
followed very divergent paths In their efforts to synthesize knowl¬ 
edge and belief into a comprehensible whole. The problem of 
epistemology, which had been Inherited from the I8tb century, re¬ 
mained prominent, and men were not wanting who denied ihe whole 
possibility of philosophical truth, and urged the abandonment of 
metaphysics for practical facts which alone could be verified. 
Auguste Comte (1798-1857), Indeed, elaborated hts ‘positive’ phi¬ 
losophy from such a principle, and In his old age tried to found a 
new religion of humanity which could do away with theology and 
metaphysics. 

More influential for the century as a whole was the philosophy 
of Georg Wilheim Friedrich Begel (1770-1831). Be denied any dis- 
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tLnctton between reofion and reality; argued Lnatead that reason 
(or Idea or Spirit) unfolds Itself In hunmo experience and In his¬ 
tory and can be Comprehended by individual human minds only 
tbrou^ a study of development and change. He suggested that the 
^Irlt moved In a definite fashion - from thesis, through antithesis 
to a synthesis which incorporated the seeming coatradlctirnis of 
thesis and antithesis Into a new and higher whole; and the synthe¬ 
sis then in its turn became a thesis for the renewal of the process. 
Hegel's prestige In his own day was imm ense, and his thought 
stUnuJated other philosophers throughoul the l?th century and con¬ 
tinues to do so to the present. Hegel's most famous pupil was Karl 
Marx (1818-83). He claimed to have "stood Hegel on his hsad"; that 
Is, he adopted the Hegelian dialectical process (thesis, antilhests. 
synthesis) and applied it to the material world of technology and 
econamlc relations. In addition to Hegelianism, Mara was strong¬ 
ly influenced by the French tradition of humanitarlanlsm and ra¬ 
tionalism, and by English economic theory, especially tay David 
Ricardo. Karl Marx was, of course, less Influential as an abstract 
philosopher than as the founder of a political movement which both 
predicted and worked to bring about social revolution. 

The progress of natural science In measuring, predicting and 
controllii^ physical idienomena led some philosophers to deny the 
existence of any reality other than matter in motion. Ernst 
Haeckel (1834-1919) was one of the moat extreme materialists, 
attempting to explain psychological and all other phenomena as 
the result of moving particles of matter. Darwin's theory of or¬ 
ganic evolution stirred others to generalise his theory by creat¬ 
ing philosophies which viewed all aspects of the world as an evo¬ 
lutionary product. Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) was perhaps the 
most Influential. 

Despite their many differences, Comte, Hegel, Marx, Spen¬ 
cer and even Haeckel were all confident of the possibility of achiev¬ 
ing a rational understanding of the world and of humanity. This 
possibility Was denied by a number of philosophers who may con¬ 
veniently be lumped together as anti-rationalists. Arthur Schopen- 
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haii«r {n8B-l(tB6) proclaimed thal blind will vas Uie essence of 
ihe universe and of man; Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900-) saw the 
will to power as the core of human psychology and advocated its 
ruthless pursuit, regartUess of customary or legal regtrainta, by 
those who dared and were able to become ‘supermen.' A very dif¬ 
ferent sort of anU-rationalism was propounded by Henri Bergson 
UB59-t94U, who spoke of an felan vital which guided and impelled 
a never ceasing evoluUcm and which cnuld be apprehended only by 
intuition and Instinct, no't by reason. 

Id the narrower realm of political theory, John Stuart Mill 
(1806-73) developed and defended a philosophically rounded the* 
ory of democratic liberal government; but the steady modification 
of his thoui^t as he grew older - from the uttlltarinnlsm which 
he inherited from his father, James Mill (1773-1836) through lib¬ 
eral lalssez'faire toward what he called socialism - makes It im¬ 
possible to identify his thought with any particular doctrine or to 
sum it up in a phrase. 

Radicalism took numerous forms. During the first half of 
the ceniury, ‘utopian* socialists like Robert Owen (1771-1858), 

Louis Blanc (1811-82), and anarchists like Pierre-Joseph Proud¬ 
hon (1809-65) aspired to bring about a transformation of society 
by a change In Institutions, and particularly by alteration of prop¬ 
erty relations. They hoped to effect the change by peaceful per- 
Buasion and by example. During the second half of the century, 
Marxian socialism overshadowed the 'Utopians,' but anarchism 
(Michael Bakunin, 1814-76) and syndicalism (Georges Sorel, 1847- 
1922, during a part of bis life) continued to dispute the ground with 
Marxians. After the death of Marx (1883), splits developed within 
the Marxian movement Itself. Eduard Bernstein (1950-1932) was 
the most prominent of the Marxian "revisionists' who began to de¬ 
ny the Inevitability of violent revolution as a preliminary step to 
the victory of the proletariaL 

Authoritarianism and a rejection of democracy were not with¬ 
out intellectual advocates. Auguste Comte and Friedrich Nietxsche 
shared a dislike for the common herd and a distrust of its political 
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capabilities. VlUredo Pareto (l&4fl-J923) and Georges Sorel, Ln 
some of tbe phases of bis thought, may also be mentioned as po-- 
Utlcal theorists who argued that power must always rest in the 
hands of an elite, and who consequently scorned democracy. 

7} Bellglon. The early years of the 19th century saw a nota¬ 
ble revival of Christianity, partly In reaction against the Irreli¬ 
gious enlightened doctrines of the iBth century which had helped 
to produce the French Revolution. In France the writings of 
Fran^ols-Reu^ de Chateauhrland have already been mentioned. 

In England, a movement known as evangelLcallsm helped to vital¬ 
ize the Anglican church and spread piety among the upper class'' 
es. WUllam WUbertorce {1759-1333), whose long agitation In 
I^lLament led to the abolition of the slave trade In lfi07, was tnie 
of the most prominent leaders of the evangelical movement. 
Friedrich Scblelermacher (1T08-1B34) In Germany and Soren 
Kierkegaard (1913-5$) In Denmark played a similar role on the 
continent of Europe Inasmuch as they attempted to rehabilitate 
the Intellectual and emotional power of Christianity. 

On the other hand, mlUtantly anti-Christian doctrines never 
disappeared. Comte's poslUvlsm and Marx's dialectical material* 
Ism have already been mentioned. A third Influential anti-Chris¬ 
tian religious thinker was Ludwig Andreas Feuerbach (1904-72) 
who developed the doctrine, sometimes called religious humanism, 
according to which all religions are to be understood as projec¬ 
tions upon the universe of strivings and Ideals generated in the hu¬ 
man mind. E^rwlnianLsm, anthrppolc^ical studies of primitive re¬ 
ligion, and the Investigations of historians Into the development of 
religious ideas and practices, led many people to view Christian¬ 
ity and other religions as an evolutionary product of social eaperl* 
ence. Such views were sometimes associated with a rejection of 
Christian doctrine; but others, while accepting the gradual devel¬ 
opment of rellglQUB belief and practice as an historical fact, yet 
believed that Christianity was a uniquely valuable and profoundly 
helpful product of past human experience. 

During the second half of the 19th century these various 
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strancte o£ opinion offered a prafound challenge to eatablished 
Christian beliefs. The challenge was met In yarlotwa fashions. 

The Roman Catholic Church emphatically reader ted Lta Uradl- 
Eions and refused all compromise with *modemlHin.* to 1864 Pope 
Plus IX Issued a Syllabus of Errors to which various liberal and 
todlvidualistlc doctrines were condemned; In 1869*70 a general 
Church councU assembled at the Vatican^ reaillrmed the pc^^a 
stands and further proclaimed the doctrine of papal inlalllblllty 
In matters erf faith and morals. Under Leo Xm (1878-1903), the 
Rn man Cathollc CbuTch embarked upon a more positive program, 
supporting the organization of Catholic labor unions, co-opera^ 
tive societies, and political jartles* Under Piua X (1903-14) the 
Church hierarchy was purged of a group of 'modernists* who had 
tried to assert that dogma was not immutable but had evolved^ 
and that the value of the Church lay not to its Divine origin so 
much as in its social uUlUyt 

Protestant churches reacted to the trends of thought current 
In the l&th century to divergent ways^ Some asserted the literal 
inspiration of the Bible, and rejected BiblLcal criticism and such 
doctrines as evolution as belitg contrary to the Word of God- In 
contra^ to these 'fundamentalists,'^ others tried to reconcile re¬ 
ligion with science and placed especial emphasis on the moral 
teachings of ChrLstlantty. Such modernists accepted the mytho¬ 
logical interpretation of many passages to the Bible, and regarded 
Jesxis as a specially inspired man whose ethical mample and 
teaching had a supreme value^ In some Protestant churches, most 
notably to the Anglican, a group arose which emphasized ritual far 
more than had been customary to earlier Protestantism, In the 
1830to a small but tofluentlal group of students and teachers at 
Oxford University started the so-called Oxford MovemenL The 
Oxford moveRieni empbastoed the importance of the Church as a 
Source of religious authority, superior to Individual judgment and 
eo-ordtoate with the Bible, Such teachings led some of the most 
promtoent leaders of the Oxford movement to join the Roman 
Catholic Church* John Henry Newman (1801*81), later made a 
cardtoaL was the most prominent sucbccmvert. His career ex^ 
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cited widespread canbroversy In England. 

Through eariy modern times Jews had lived a segrcBated life 
in most European countries. They were subject to special laws 
which Irequently recognized a more or less autonomous Jewish 
community. The major center of Jewish population was In Poland; 
but auhstantial communities existed also in Germany, and smaUer 
ones In most other European countries. During the iSth and 19th 
ceataries, the progress of Uberal ideas, a decline oi religious big¬ 
otry, and the unwillingness oi rulers to brook the rivalry oi auton¬ 
omous seml-governmental organizations led to a gradual break-up 
of the Jewish communities and the emancipation of Jews from the 
legal restrictions which had previously been put upon them. Seg¬ 
regation in ghettos ceased to be compulsory, although long habit 
and a ccmtinuing popular prejudice often acted to maintain some¬ 
thing very like ghettos, especially in the areas where Jews were 
nimerous* 

The breakdown of legal restrictions had a consequence of in¬ 
ducing many Jews to abandon some oi the distinctive ceremonials 
and peculiarities of dress which had earlier distinguished them 
from the majority of their feUow citizens. Such an abandonment 
of tradlUoti led to a split in Judaism between orthodoj and reformed. 
In the course of the 19th century many European Jews came to ad¬ 
here to reformed synagogues or to abandon formal attachment to 
their reUE:iOQ entirely« 

In the latter part of the l&th century ajitl-semltlsm began per¬ 
ceptibly to increase. It was given an Intellectual formation by 
writers like Hcruston Stewart Chamberlain (1855-1927}, who based 
his arguments not on religious grounds, but on sujqjoBitltlous 
racial doctrines. Partly in reaction to anU-Bemltism, and partly 
in imitation otf the nationalism which swept all Europe, some Jews 
began to aspire to the estabUshmeBt of a national home for them¬ 
selves in Palestine. The most prominent early advocate of zltm- 
ism. as the mOTement was caHed, was Theodore Herzl (1860-1904J, 

U general It seems fair lo say that among Intellectuala rell- 
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gion In Its various traditional forms lost ground during the t9th 
century. AgnosUclam, sceptlcistn and atheism became more wide¬ 
spread. In Catholic countries anti-clericalism was strong among 
liberals, republicans and socialists, partly as an Inheritance from 
the doctrines of the French revolution, and partly as a result of 
the predominantly conservative activities of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy bi politics. Yet the majority of the population of every 
country continued to profess ChrlsUanity, and theological and mor¬ 
al teachings of the various churches continued to Influence many 
minds profoundly. 
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•1780 

Opening of Estates-General in Ver^iUen. 

Capture of Bastille ( July 14), 

1789-1701 

National Asseml^ly. 
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Cl?11 Conatitution at Cler^. 

1791 

Constitution nf 1791 In France^ 

1702-1795 

National Conv^tlon. 

1792-1797 

War o! the First Coalition (agalnat France), 

1792 

France a republic. 

1793 

Canstttutian of 1793 itv France* 

•1794 

Ritecution of R^bespLorre- 

1795-1799 

Directory in France. 

1798-1799 

Napoleon Bonaparte's Egyptian espedltlon. 

1798-1801 

War of the Second Coalition fagainst France), 

•1799 

Napoleon Bonaparte*5 coup d'etat (18th ot Brumatre). 

1799-1804 

Consulate In France. 

1801-1825 

Alexander I of Russia. 

1802 

Treaty ol Amiens (between France and Fngland; 
broken in 1803), 

1803 

Louisiana Purchase. 

1804 

Death of Kant (b, 1724). 

1804-1814 

Napoleonic Empire, 

1805-1807 

War of the Third Coalition (against France). 

1805 

Battles of Trafalgar and Austerlttz. 

1806 

Death of Plttf the Younger (b, 1759). 

1806 

End of Holy Roman Empire. 

1807 

Robert Fulton’s steam boat. 
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1B07 
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1314 

*1814-1315 

*1815 
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1821-1830 
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1824 

1325-1855 
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1825 
1B2T 
1830 

•1830 

1830 
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1831 
1831 
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Napoleon's war against Austria. 
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Revolts of the Spanish-American colonies. 

War of 1812 (between Great Britain and U.S.A.J, 
Napoleon’S Russian campaign. 

Battle ol Itelp^lg. 

First abdication of Napoleon. 

Congress of Vleima. 

The Hundred Days; battle of Waterloo; second abdi¬ 
cation of Napoleon. 

Death of Napoleon Bonaparte (b. 17681. 
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Monroe Doctrine. 
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Nicholas 1 of Russia, 
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July Revolution In Prance; revolutimis in Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, Poland, 

Opening of Llverpool-Manchester raUroad. 
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D^th of Hegel (b. 1770). 
favention of dynamo (Faraday). 

Great Belorm Act in England. 
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1844 
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1844 
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*1846 
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1647 

Ten Hour Law In Great Britain. 

•1346 
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February Revolution in France; revolutions In Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Italy, Hungary. 

1651 

The Great Exhibition In London (Crystal Palace). 

1851 

Coup d'etal of Louis Hapoleon (Kapoleon lH. 1392- 
1870). 

1854 

Perry in Japan. 

1854-1856 

Crimean War, 

1855-1831 

Alescander It of Russia. 

1856 

Development of Bessemer process. 

1856 

Transfer of government of India to the Crown from 
the East India Company. 

1859 

Darwin's Origin of Snecies. 

1659 

Austro-Sardinian War. 

•1861 

Kingdom of Italy. 

-1861 

Abolition of serfdom In Russia. 

1861*1865 

Civil War In 
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1664-1876 

First Socialist ItiteroatlQQal. 

1864 

Bismarck's war with Denmark over Schleswlg- 

BolsteU). 

1668 

Transatlantic cable. 

1866 

Seven Weeks War. 

1867 

Urban workers enlranchised In Great Britain. 

1887 

North German Confederation, 

1667 

British North America Act (Canada a dominion}. 

1869 

Opening of Suez Canal. 

[869-1670 

Vatican Council. 

•1870-1871 

Franco-Prussian War. 

1870-1940 

Third French KepdbUc. 

1870 

Rome becomes Italian capital: completion of Italian 

unification. 

1871-1918 

Second German Empire. 

1871 

Parts Commune. 

1873 

Death of J. 5. MUl (b. 18061. 

1875 

Purchase cf controlling bloc of Sues canal shares 
by Great Britain. 

1876 

Invention of telephone (A. G. Bell), 

1876 

Victoria crowned Empress of India. 

1877 

Russo-Turkish War. 

1878-1903 

Pope Leo Xm. 

1878 

Congress of Berlin. 

1879 

Alliance between Germany and Austria. 

1881-1894 

Alexander BI of Russia. 

1882 

Beginning of British control of Egypt- 

1882 

Triple Aliiance (Germany-Austria-Italy). 
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1683 

Death of (b. 1818). 

1B64 

Rtira.1 workers eofraochlaed in Great Britain. 

1668-1918 

William U of Gertaan;. 

1690 

Dismissal of Bismarck. 

1894 

Franco-Russian alliance. 

1894-1917 

Hlcholas n of Russia. 

1864 

War between Japan and China. 

1895 

Invention of wireless telegraphy (Marconi). 

1696 

British conquest of Sudan; Fashcxla Incident. 

1899-1902 

South African War (Boor War). 

1901 

Commonwealth of Australia. 

1901»1910 

Edwa^rd vu of Englaud. 

1902 

Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

1903 

First successful airplane flight (Wright brothers). 

1904-190$ 

Russo-Japanese War. 

1904 

Entente Cordiale between England and Prance. 

M 905-1907 

Revolution and agrarian disturbance In Russia. 

1909 

Independence tA Norway. 

1905 

Einstein'S Special Theory of Relativity. 

1905 

First Morocco Crisis. 

1907 

Anglo-Russian Entente. 

1907 

Dominion of New Zealand formed. 

1908-1909 

Bosnian Crisis. 

1909 

Union of South Africa formed. 

1911 

Second Morocco Crists; anaexaUon of Tripoli by 
Italy. 

1911-1912 

Chinese revolution. 
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1912 

1912-1913 

I9U 

*1914-1918 


Formulation ol quantum tbeory by Max piandt. 
Balkan Wars. 

Opening of Panama Canal. 

First World War. 
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a. Introductory, 


Two world wars and a number of social revolutions • semi, 
pseudo, and real - dominated the history of Europe after 1914, 
These upheavals profoundly affected economic life. The waste of 
war expenditures helped to destroy the hegemony which western 
Europe exercised over the world economy during the 19th century. 
New peripheral countries, most notably the United States of Amerl 
ca and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, became leading in¬ 
dustrial states, and most of the separate nation states of western 
Europe sank to secondary rank. Social conflicts within, and age- 
old rivalries between the nations of Europe further weakened the 
political and economic power of the old center of European elvlllza 
tlon. 
















The emergencies of wax and of peacetime depressions were met 
with varying degrees of success by extension of the power of the 
state over economic relationships so that some economists have 
come to speak of neo-mercantilism In the 20th century. Technologi¬ 
cal progress continued, and vistas of drastic future change resulting 
from the release of atomic energy have recently become compeUlng* 
ty and sometimes distressingly apparent. 

Perhaps the most basic change of ail the many changes brought 
by the years since 1914 was the loss of European autonomy. For 
about iOOO yearSt from the Inception of European civilization until 
the 20tb century, European development bad depended primarily upon 
the Interplay of institutions, techniques, ideas, events and personali¬ 
ties Indigenous to Europe; and beginning with the 19tb century, the 
power and splendor of European civilization had permitted Europeans 
to stamp their imprint deeply upon other peoples and regions of the 
whole earth. Since 1914, on the contrary, European history has more 
and more reflected the impact of forces coming from outside Europe. 
The rise of the United States and of the Soviet Union to world power 
was one aspect of the change. The revolt of the non-European peoples 
of the world against European political and economic control was 
another. The vogue of primitive art, of American jazz and of Ameri¬ 
can movies, and the widespread revulsion against traditional forms 
of artistic expression in Europe itself may perhaps be taken as indi¬ 
ces of an analogous transformation in the sphere of culture; but it 
would be wrong to suppose that the decay of European cultural leader¬ 
ship has so far been anything like as drastic as the decay of European 
political and economic supremacy has been. 

b. Economic changes, 1914 to 1993. 

Two long and destructive wars, fought largly on European soil, 
contributed powerfully to the economic decline of western Europe. 
Destruction of life and of wealth, dissipation of capital Investments 
abroad, the rise of discontent In colonial areas dominated by Eu¬ 
ropean pjwers, and, most Important of all, the development of power¬ 
ful Industrial states outside of western Europe combined to reduce 
the preponderance which Great Britain, Germany and France exer- 
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clsed In the world economy before 1914. All of these changes were 
accelerated or caused by the two world wars. 

The relaUvely slae of western European natlmis Interfered 

with the fullest development of the resources of the continent as a 
whole. Tariff barriers, governmental policies designed to make each 
state as nearly self-sufficient as possible, interruption od easy com¬ 
munication by natlotiai frontiers, the mutual bostlUUes and suspicions 
which divided one European nation from another, all have acted as ob¬ 
stacles bo the rational eKploitation of the economic resources of the 
continent. Two other Internal factors acting as a brake upon European 
economic life may be mentioned^ (1) in many countries social an¬ 
tagonism between economic classes has made free co-operatlon be¬ 
tween them difficult and has directed energy and attention Into more 
or less futile political contests; and f2) many European nations have 
suffered from ohsolescence of machinery and of methods of manu¬ 
facture when compared with the machinery and [Eractlces of newer 
Industrial areas such as the United States, 

Tet one should not exaggerate the economic weakening of western 
Europe, Although individual countries have been surpassed by the 
new industrial giants, America and Russia, the contlnmit taken as a 
whole can still rival the economic production of either, and surpasses 
each In many respects. 

Perhaps the most serious economic dUficulty which faced western 
Europe was the problem of markets. The major nations of the west 
were peculiarly vulnerable. Large concentraUoiiB of population re¬ 
quired import of food and raw materials which could only be paid for 
by export of manufactured goods, But the areas of the world which 
in the 19th century were content to remain suppliers of food and raw 
materials more and more have undertaken to build up industry for 
themselves, and have shut out European competition by tariff barriers. 
After World War I this trend became quite evident, and the leading In¬ 
dustrial nations of Europe were able to balance their International 
payments only by drawing on income from capital Invested abroad, 
Ihirlng World War II most European capital Invested abroad was dis¬ 
sipated, so that this resource was no longer available, and western 
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European nations have become partially dependent on goveraniental 
grants made by the United States to make good their trade deficits. 

The relative decline of European economic power has not resulted 
in a cessation of population growtbi although the rate of growth in 
western countries declined considerably. The population of Europe 
was about 401 million In 1900; by 1940 it had Increased to about 540 
million. With the exception of the Netherlands, however, most of 
this growth occurred In eastern and southern Europe, where indus¬ 
trialization had made the least progress. (See chart.) In many coun¬ 
tries, especially in the Balkans, and in eastern parts Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, the growth of population was associated with a de¬ 
cline in the standard of living due to subdivision of small peasant 
farms. 

The major improve meats in technology usually found a more 
eager reception In the United States and In Bussta than in western 
Europe Itself, a I tho u gh some Industries, especially those demanding 
special skills on the part of the workmen, remained more advanced 
In Europe than elsewhere. Production of chemicals and of optical 
instruments were two examples cf such industries. After 1914 de¬ 
vices such as the automobile, airplane and radio, which had been in¬ 
vented before the outbreak of World War 1, began to have a great 
economic (and military) importance. New chemical processes were 
developed with great rapidity, and the use of synthetic materials re¬ 
placed natural products for many uses - textiles like rayon and nylcn; 
synthetic rubber; plastics In place of wood or metal, etc. Oil and 
gasoline were used on an ever increasing scale; the same was true 
of electricl^. Coal lost a part of Its I9th century prominence as a 
source of power to these newcomers. Iras, which had been of prime 
importance in the 19tb century, was likewise challenged. Aluminum 
became important for light-weight construction; but far more Im¬ 
portant was ihe development of Innumerable steel alloys, which pro¬ 
duced metals suited to special purposes. 

The elaboration of devices for calculation and record keeping - the 
typewriter, adding machines, calculators, and many others — was 
of fundamental Importance in making possible the extension of gov- 
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eriunental and corporation control ovor econooilc actlvit^^ [n fac¬ 
tories, a near degree of efficiency ^as Introduced Into many types of 
manufacture by the establl^tunent of assembly fines, vith concomitant 
minute specialization of vork. 

All these and many other technological improvements may per¬ 
haps be dwarfed by the possihititles of atomic energy. The release 
of a portion of the energy locked In matter created a new and very 
powerful military weapon; and It seems certain that means will be 
found In the future lo release atomic power gradually and in a con¬ 
trolled fashion. If this happens a new source of energy will bo added 
to the technology of western clvtllzaticm with consequences which can 
only be surmised. 

The two world wars acted as a powerful stimulant to technoiogl- 
cal tnnovatton. War emergencies were equally decisive in promoting 
changes in the control and organization of economic relations. Our- 
ing the First World War (1914-161*) state control over the economy 
of every European country was greatly ^rpanded in order to assure 
the production of munitions, distribution of food and other necessities, 
and the maximal utilization of manpower. After the war ended, most 
of these controls were withdrawn, but lor several years the aftermath 
of the war remained all-pervasive In the form of inflation, economic 
dislocation and suffering. 

Russia's development was, of course, peculiar in the sense that 
after 1917 a revolutianary Marxist party controlled the country. Yet 
the fluctuations of Bolshevik economic policy bore a notable resem¬ 
blance to the developments of western Europe. Thus the abandon¬ 
ment of ‘war communism* in 1921 may be compared to the relaxation 
of war-time economic controls which occurred somewhat earlier in 
western Europe; and the inauguration of wholesale state planning with 
the Five Year plans (Jicginnlng 1928) preceded and exceeded, yet bore 
a certain likeness to, the reassertion of governmental control over 
economic processes which began In western European countries with 
the depression of 1930-27. 

Alter 1933, when Adolf Hitler took power In Germany, a new im¬ 
petus to governmental control over economic affairs was felt In 
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evexy Europeai) country. Hitler uaed hlo position to rearm Germany, 
and in doing so Induced a sort of prosperity! at the least he brought 
an end to massive unemployment by putting the German industrial 
plant to urork on state contracts. As the menace of German rearma* 
ment became clear, other European oations (including Soviet Russia 
as well as France and Britain) launched rearmanaent programs of 
their own, and tn doing so extended or confirmed the power of the 
state over economic processes. One may. Indeed, consider this ex¬ 
tension of state control over the economy as an application In peace 
time of the techniques which had been developed during World War I. 

World War II (1939-1046) precipitated a much more thorough ap¬ 
plication of governmental economic reguladon. Curing the first years 
ei the war, the Germans were able to exploit most of the European 
continent to support their military forces, and many of the old re- 
atrtctionB on economic activities which bad been created by national 
states were overridden, German defeat resulted tit the re-estabilsh- 
ment of national governmental controt over national economies in the 
western part of Europe; but fn the regions occupied by the Russians 
or brought under Communist governments It appears jh in nati o nal 
control was largely superseded or at least modified by the overriding 
power of the Russian government Itself, In both eastern and western 
Europe the abandonment of governmental controls over the economy 
was partial, and came more slowly than it had after World War I. En 
some countries, most notably in Great Britain, soclaitst governments 
came to power which were committed to a policy of maintaining and 
even Increasing government control over economic relations, putting 
such control on a permanent peacetime basis. 

When, In 1947, the aptly named 'cold war' between the Soviet 
Union and its satellites on the one hand and the United with Its 

west European allies on the other began, a new factor tended to per¬ 
petuate and confirm the growing economic controls exercised by Eu¬ 
ropean governments. Rearmament and partial mobilisation against 
the danger of attack required, as it bad in the late 103O’e, an active 
and pervasive official direction of the economies cf the leading na¬ 
tions of western Europe, 
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It Is too soon to say what will be the long nm success of the vari¬ 
ous governments of Europe Ln dealing with the economic problems 
which face them. Eastern Europe, under the domln^ion of the Rus¬ 
sians, faces problems d poverty, overpopulation. Ignorance and lack 
of capital. Western Europe faces equally difficult problems of find¬ 
ing markets, modernising technology, and securing social stability 
at home without resorting to the police methods which the Commu¬ 
nists use in the countries under their control, The economic burden 
of rearmameni hangs over all Europe, both east and west, like a dark 
cloud. 

c. Political development of Europe, 1914 to 1953. 

1) World War I, and the Peace SetOement. Austro-Hungary 
declared war on Serbia on 28 July, 1914, Within a week the alliance 
system of Europe resulted in the intervention ttf Russia, France and 
Great Britain cm the side of Serbia, and of Germany on the side of 
Austria. Italy, although a member of the Triple Alliance, and so 
allied with Germany and Austria, did not join in the war Immediately, 
declaring that the terms of the alliance did not require participation 
since the Austrians were fighting aggressively. The battles between 
Serbia and Austria quickly became a minor aspect of the war; major 
combat was centered in northern Prance (the Western Front J and 
over a wide belt of territory near the borders between Germany, 
Austria and Russia (the Eastern Front). 

The Germans wore the best prepared of any of the belligerents 
and until near the end of the war were able to keep the military 
Initiative for the most port in their hands. The initial German plan 
was to concentrate against France, and after administering a knock¬ 
out blow, to turn eastward to deal with the Russians. This plan came 
near success. Gurtng the first weeks of the war German armies 
penetrated far Into France, and reached the Mame river, about thirty 
miles from Paris, Between September 5 and 12, however, the French 
managed to stop the German advance (the first Battle Of the Mame), 
and during the ensuing weeks, the Germans withdrew some miles and 
both sides began to dig In, building elaborate trench systems, which, 
when resolutely defended, proved almost unpassable. The result In 
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the West nearly four years cA trench varfare, in which periodic 
eiforts by either side to break through always fell short of declGlve 
success* 

The war tn the east remained much more mobile. While the 
Germans were invading France during the first weeks of the war, 
the Russians countered by advancing into Easi Prussia* This per¬ 
suaded the German General Staff to withdraw some forces from the 
Western Front and rush them to the east, where, at the end of August, 
1914, the Russian advance was halted (Battle of Tannenherg) and the 
Russians were compelled to withdraw from German soil* 

It Is not necessary to describe the various campaigns and offen¬ 
sives which were launched during the following years. Two general 
tendencies may be noted. First, the British instituted an economic 
blockade against Germany which was rigorously enforced, even to 
defiance of provisions of international law. In the long run the block' 
ade had an important effect In weakening Germany by cutting off some 
necessary raw materials and by reducing the food supply which was 
needed to maintain the German population In good fighting and work¬ 
ing condition, Germany retaliated by attempting to blockade Great 
Britain with su bmar ines. But this weapon was never wholly effective, 
and had the unfortunate effect for Germany of helping to precipitate 
the intervention of the United States in the war. This brings us to 
the second general tendency! the spread of the war to Involve other 
countries. Both sides strove by all means at their command to find 
additional allies. The result of military action, diplomacy,, propagan¬ 
da and threats was to bring Belgium (1914), Italy (191$), Rumania 
(1916), the United States (1817), and Greece (1917) into the war on 
the side of the Allies; while Turkey (1914) and Bulgaria (191S) as¬ 
sociated themselves with the Central Rowers. Outside of the Euro¬ 
pean continent, Japan and some of the countries of Central and South 
America also declared war on the Central Powers, allfaou^ they 
took little part tn the actual combat. 

In 1917 the strain of the war, the incompetence oJ the Caariet 
government, and widespread discontent among Russian soldiers and 
civilians resulted In the collapse of the Russian armies. During the 
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first two years <if the war, Russian armies had fought wcU, aJthough 
lack of adequate military equipment and occasional had generalship 
had greatly reduced their effectiveness. Ground won at great cost 
of human life against the Austrians was lost again when German gen¬ 
erals and re-lnforcements arrived to strengthen the Austrian armies; 
and a deep distrust of the government grachiaUy took firm hold on the 
ma^rity of Russian minds. Revoliitlonary undercurrents had been 
strong among the people of Russia for more than a decade; In 1917 
the discontent and the revolutionary Impulse came suddenly to the 
surface, to March of that year the Czar abdicated and a provisional 
government was formed. Eight months later, after the Provtslonal 
Government tried to re-organize the army and resume offensive 
operations, a second revolution occurred and brought the Bolsheviks 
to power (November, 1917). Peace, Immediate peace, was a part of 
the Bolshevik program; and before the end of the year, an armistice 
had been signed by the new revolutionary government (Brest'-Lltovsk), 

This victory in the east made it possible for the Germans to con¬ 
centrate most of their forces on the Western Front. In the spring of 
1918, they launched a last offensive. For several weeks the German 
armies were able to advance, and In July, 1918 they once again reach¬ 
ed the Marne river. But German manpower and military resources 
were almost exhausted by the effort, and the arrival of large con¬ 
tingents of American troops In France, with the psychological lift that 
the assurance of American participation gave to battle-weary French 
and British troops, turned the tide. In July the Allies began a counter¬ 
offensive, and the Germans were compelled to retreat all ainii g the 
Western Front, 

Meanwhile success was coming to the Allied armies In other thea¬ 
ters of war. Bulgaria capitulated In September, 1918; Turkey fol¬ 
lowed suit in October; Austro-Hungary began to break up into various 
new national states, and the Imperial Hapsburg government officially 
withdrew from the war on November 3. A week later, on November 
11, Germany too signed an armistice. Emperor Wllltam n had abdi¬ 
cated two days before. 

Thus after four years and three months of fighting and the death 
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of nearly ten mlllitifti combatants, Uie war came ta an end. It had 
been the most costly and hardest fought var of history^ involviiig 
the rooblUaatton of nearly all f eaotircos - humane material anti fi* 
nanciai - for the war effort, and a deep dLsruption of peacetime, 
pre-war relationships. Famine and disease were rife In cenlxal and 
eastern Europe during the latter stages of the war and In the first 
years after the armistice; and In Russia and Turkey^ disturbances 
connected with Internal reTolutlons maintained war condittons until 
1022 , 

The Peace Conference which met In Parts (January 1919 * June 
1920) was dominated by three figures; Wbodrijw Wilson^ President 
of the United States, Ilavici Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain^ and Georges Clemenceau^ Premier of France. There were 
serious differences among the three men, to particular between 
Wilson and Clemenceau, Wilson hoped to bring permanent peace to 
the world by creating a League of Kattons and by establishing demo¬ 
cratic govemments based on the principle of self “detenuinatlon of 
peoples everywhere tn Europe (U not lit the world), Ctemenceau^ on 
the other hand, was interested in preventing the recovery pf German 
military strength, and hoped to be able to wring from Germany repa¬ 
ration for the damage which had been done to France during the war. 
Lloyd George generally stood between his two colleagues* like 
Clemcnceait, he wanted reparations, but he tended to sympathize 
more with the idealistic hopes of President Wilson than did the 
French premier* 

These conflicts were supplemented by the numerous and frequent¬ 
ly Incompatible clalins which smaUer nations advanced before the 
Peace Conference* Italian demands for the annexation ol the Dalma- 
tlon coast were particularly troublesome* Secret treaties had pro* 
mlsed the Italians a generous slice of Austrian territory^ and U was 
on this basis that the Italian government had entered the war on the 
Allied side* But the promises of the secret treaties violated the 
principle of self ^termination which President Wilson had enunciated 
as the basis of a Just and durable peace, and he set his face resolute¬ 
ly against thetr fulfilment- As a result* the Italian delegates wtth^ 
drew from the Peace Conference for some time, and In the end the 
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frontier between the new slate of Yugoslavia (formed around the pre¬ 
war Serbia by the addition of Croatia, Slovenia, and MontenegroJ and 
Italy was settled by direct negotiation between the two countries. The 
Italians felt that they had been very shabbily treated by their erst¬ 
while allies, and the failure of the tHban government to secure more 
favorable terms from the Peace Conference helped to discredit U in 
the eyes of the Italian public. This situation provided a significant 
stimulus to the rise of the Fascist movement. 

At the Peace Conference, a series of treaties were prepared for 
the signature of the defeated nations. The Treaty of VersalHes was 
signed by a representative of the German government cut June 18, 
1910. It was a document of several hundred pages, but its main pro¬ 
visions may be summarized as follows. Germany was required to 
cede Alsace and Lorraine to France, territory In the east to the new¬ 
ly resurrected state of Poland, as well as smaller bits of territory 
to Denmark and Belgium. German colonies were all transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the League of Nations, which later assigned them 
to various powers to be administered as mandates pending the time 
when such regions could assume fuU independence. The German 
army was reduced to a maximum of 100,000 men; the navy was se¬ 
verely limited; and a belt of territory extending from the French 
border to a Une 30 miles east of the Rhine was demilitarized. The 
west bank of the Rhine was to be occupied for fifteen years by allied 
troops as a guarantee of the fulfillment of the terms of the treaty. In 
addition, Germany was required to admit guilt for causing the war, 
and agreed to pay reparations of an unspecified amount to the victori¬ 
ous nations In order to make good the wartime destruction of clviUsn 
property in Allied countries. The Versailles treaty was regarded as 
unfairly punitive by nearly all Germans, and the government which 
had come to power in Germany after the abdication of the Emperor 
signed It only upon threat of resumption of war. 

The Treaty of Salnt-Cermaln with Austro-Hungary (signed Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1919) was even more drastic In the sense that the old 
Hapsburg empire was entirely broken up, A small Austrian state 
and a Bmall Hungarian state were formed; but the largest part of 
former Austro-Hungarf an Empire was portioned out to Cr echos In- 
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vakiaj Rumania^ Poland^ Yugoslavia^ and Italy, Treaties with Bul¬ 
garia (NeulUy) Md Turkey ISevresJ made otker changes In irontlers* 
prescribed reparations and limited the armaments of the defeated na^ 
tlons. The treaty ivith Turkey was not enforced^ however^ for a Turk* 
ish nationalist movement repudiaied the terms which were o£fered;p 
and^ after several years of fighting,, the Turks succeeded in vltuiing 
anew and more favorable settlement (Lausanne^ 1§23), 

In nttmerous details the frontiers drawn by ibe peace treaties dis¬ 
regarded the Wilsonian prLnctple of self'-determination. The men who 
drew the boundaries were Interested In rewarding friends and punish¬ 
ing enemies; they were also Inspired by a lean of the revivai of Ger* 
man pover^ and so strove to build up strong states on the Germaik 
frontier that would be capable (rf checking any resurgence of German 
strength. On numerous occasions President Wilson tried to moUlfy 
the severity of the terms Imposed upon the defeated nations, and be 
won some concessions. But, in general, Wilson yleLdedj and pul his 
main reliance upon the League of Nations, which he hoped would be 
able In future years to adjust some of the faults of the peace treaties» 
The Covenant of the League of Nations had been Incorporated as a 
part of the Versailles Treaty and of the other treatfes of peace, and 
the new Intenkalional organization met for the first time In the fall of 
1920. But li met without the United States, for the Senate refused to 
ratify the Versailles Treaty, very largely because ratification would 
commit the United States to membership In the Lfeague and so limit 
American sovereignty. Two other conspicuous absentees were Ger¬ 
many and Bolshevik Russia* The Germans In their defeat neither 
wished nor were asked to Join the League; and the Bolsheviks were 
then actually at war with the leading powers of the League* 

Despite their effort to end the war with Germany, the Bolsheviks 
had not been allowed to remain In unchallenged control of Russ la * A 
number of counter -revolutionary *whlte armlesi were formed in 191S; 
and Germany, France, Great Britain, the United States and Japan all 
at different times and In varying degrees lent aid to the counter¬ 
revolutionary forces. The Bolsheviks for their part were eagerly 
awaiting the outbreak of Interaationai soclalisl revolution, which they 
confidently expected to come as a result of the war. They had no 
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ihougbt of joining the League, which they regarded as an association 
of predatory capitalist nations. 

In the westemiaost portions of the Russian empire, the counter¬ 
revolutionaries met with some success. A tier of new stales was 
formed largely or entirely from former Russian territory: Finland, 
EsthonLa, Latvia, Lllbuanta and Poland, Until 1921 Uie Bolsheviks 
remained at wax with white armies and with forces raised by some 
of these new states. By 1921, however, white armies had been driven 
from nearly all of the areas of the Crarlst Empire which were In¬ 
habited by Russian-speaking populations, and the Bolshevik govern-^ 
ment decided to make peace and recognize the independence of the 
new states which had arisen along the former western frontier. The 
last treaty was that with the Poles, signed In March, 1921 {Treaty of 
Riga), 

The absence of the United States, Russia and Germany from the 
League meant that U fell under the dominance of France and Great 
Britain. Under the leadership of these nations. President Wilson 
hope of estabUshlng the League as an elective world organization 
proved vain, France Indeed put relatively little faith In the League 
of Nations from the beginning, and set about creating a net-work of 
alliances with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania 
aimed at maintaining the new settlement of Europe, Against tiiese 
powers were arrayed a much weaker grouping of 'dissatisfied' na¬ 
tions: Hungary, Bulgaria, and Austria all more or less under the 
diplomatic leadership of Italy. 

Germany and Russia, potentially far more powerful, were also 
not satisfied with the new order of Europe; but until the IdSO's, the 
aftermath of the war and various Internal problems kept them from 
taking a primary place on the International scene. Under Gustav 
Stresemann, who directed German foreign affairs from 1923-1929, 
Germany embarked upon a policy of conciliation, and was able to se¬ 
cure the abrogation of some of the more galling provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty, During the same years, the Bolsheviks were 
struggling with the problem of refaulIdLag a nearly shattered society. 
They did not take a very active part In afflclal diplomacy, for they 
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regarded atl bourgeois governments as their natural enemies, and 
t^ded to rely dn revoiullonary movements to undermine and eventu¬ 
ally to overthrow the established govenunents of Europe and else¬ 
where, 

2) War-bom revolutions. World War I brought revolution to 
most of Europe. The violence and character of the revolutions 
varied from cotmtry to country, being most drastic in Russia and 
less so In other nations of central and eastern Europe. Only the 
three major revolutions can be separately described herei the Rus¬ 
sian, the Italian and the German. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the establishment of new 
nation states In central and eastern Europe, as a result od the dis¬ 
ruption of the Austro-Hungarian, Russian and {to a much lesser de¬ 
gree) German Empires, Involved something resembling social revo¬ 
lution. In the Baltic states, Poland, Caechoslovakla, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia new men rose to positions of political and economic 
power, displacing the old offLclal, landowning and managerial classes. 
To be sure, the shift tooh place under the banner of national self-de¬ 
termination, and national patriotism bound together different cla.sse3 
among the formerly submerged imtlonallties of eastern Europe: yet 
just because the topmost social positions had formerly been pre¬ 
empted in large degree by Austrians, Hungarians, Russians and Ger¬ 
mans, the shift of power within the new national states did resemble 
social revoUitltm. This was especially the case with respect to land 
ownership. In the years immediately after 1018, great estates were 
broken up in most of the east European countries and apportioned to 
the peasantry. Since great estates, owned mostly by noble families, 
had been characteristic of these regions before 1018, the scale and 
significance of the change was very great, Only t» Hungary, in some 
parts of Poland, and in eastern Germany did the pre-war landed 
aristocracy succeed In maintaining Its position, and even In these 
cases, did so with difficulty. 

In the victorious nations of western Europe traditions of govern¬ 
ment were long establiBhed and the prestige victory tended to 
bolster the established order. Yet even in the west the immediate 
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post-war years were a time of social unrest and revolutionary fer- 
ooent. The general strike In Great Britain In 1926 was the moat dra¬ 
matic eapresaion of this spirit, but It was by no means the only one. 
Wilsonian Uberalism and Marxian socialism were both, In their dif¬ 
ferent ways, revolutionary when applied to the Europe of 1918; and 
the two challenges to the old order, one issuing from the United 
States, the other from Bolshevik Russia, unsettled the European 
social order more profoundly, perhaps, than any comparafale move¬ 
ments after World War Q succeeded in doing. 

aj The Bolshevik revolution and the Communist regime in 
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1} Peculiarities of Russian society. Direct contact between 
Russia and we stem Europe dated only from the I6th centory, and de¬ 
spite ail that had been done hy Peter the Great (1682-1725) and hts 
successors, Russian society was not matte over on a western modeL 
Up to 1917, towns remained relatively few and most of them were 
small. Class divtslone familiar in western Europe did not fit the 
Russian scene very well, and It is most profitable to think of the 
town population of Russia as divided between officials and non-off to Lais, 
realizing that the former performed many functions which were left 
to private hpTuLti in Western countries, and enjoyed a high social 
prestige. In the countryside, the division was between landowners 
and peasants; but in most parts of Russia, the peasantry was organ¬ 
ized Into a peculiar and distinctive organization, the mlr . The mlr 
was the unit of local taxation, and performed many functions of local 
government; but what made It unique was the custom of periodically 
redividing the land among the memhers of the association, each peas¬ 
ant family having a right to a share proportionate to the number of 
working hands It could muster. Within the mlr. obviously, concepts 
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of private property In land, famlllKT In Uie west for centuries, did 
not exist; and most Russian peasants felt strongly that private land* 
ownership (represented for them by the nobles* estates which had 
been withdrawn from communal cultivation only In 18B1 in cotuiec'^ 
tlon with the abolition ol serfdom) was unjustified. 

The workingmen of the towns were recruited almost entirely from 
peasant families, and many of them continued to maintain member¬ 
ship in the Into which they bad been bom and to which they con¬ 
tinued to owe tax obligations. The men working in a particular fac¬ 
tory found it nat ural to recreate the Informal organlaatlon of the 
mlr in their new environment, and in periods ol excitement proceeded 
to set up soviets (l.e., councils) to discuss and decide what should 
be done. These soviets functioned quite as did the village assembly 
which conthicted the business of the mlr ; and the soviets constituted 
a ready-made instrument tor revolutionary action when a determined 
leadership could be provided for the separate soviets of each factory 
or (uniter the conditions ol 1917) of each army unit. It was largely 
because the Bolsheviks were able to avail themselves of the network 
of soviets which bad sprung spontaneously into being In the confused 
days of 1917, that a tiny number of professional revolutionaries was 
able to rise to power In Russia; and Just because the Internal organi¬ 
sation and 'staying power' of the soviets was very weak, the Bolshe¬ 
viks were able, once in control of police and army, to disregard and 
even to repress further manifestations of discontent which took a 
'soviet' form, 

U) The Bolshevik seizure of power. The outbreak of war in 
1914 constituted a serious crisis lor the International socialist move¬ 
ment. Marxist parties had formed a Second International in 1889, 
but when hostilities commenced In 1914, one alter another the social¬ 
ist parties of the European nations came to the support of their na¬ 
tional governments. Socialist internationalism proved to be hollow 
indeed. A few smali groups, however, clung steadfast to their theo¬ 
retical prlnctplea. Lenin and the Bolshevik party were among those 
who opposed 'imperialist war' and urged the conversion of inter¬ 
national into civil war against the exploiting bourgeoisie. During 
the first three years of the war, however, Lenin had no opportunity 



to put his principles into operstlon. He wss an exUe In Switzerland, 
largely cut oU from events in Russia by the dilftcutties ol wartime 
communication. 

Meanwhile in Russia confidence In the government reached a 
very low ebb. In March, 1917 strikes and street rioting broke out 
on a large scale in Petrograd (as the capital had been named alter 
the outbreak of the war with Germany), Liberal members of the 
Duma seized upon the opportunity to demand the Institution of re¬ 
sponsible constitutional government; on March II the Caar declared 
the Duma dissolved, but the deputies decided to remain in session 
and elected a committee to lead the Duma In its struggle against the 
autocracy. During the same day, a city-wide soviet was formed 
among the workers of the Petrograd factories, and deputies from 
units of the army were invited to join It, After four days the Czar 
decided to yield. He recognized the Committee of the Duma as a 
provisional government, and abdicated In favor of his brother, who, 
however, refused to accept the crown. Thus the Romanoff dynasty 
came abruptly to an end. Six days alter his abdication, Klcholas H 
and his family were made prisoners. In 1918 they were executed. 

The leaders of the XXuna and of the Provisional government were 
mostly liberals; the Petrograd Soviet, on the other hand, speedily 
under the Influence of socialists and revolutionaries. An un¬ 
easy balance of power came to exist between the two. The Provision^ 
al government depended on the loyalty and obedience of the old gov- 
emtziental bureaucracy, and on the army. But these proved an inade<^ 
quate support. The bureaucracy, police and army were thorou^ly 
demoralized; and when the Provisional government persisted in try¬ 
ing to organize further campaigns against the Germans, the unpopu¬ 
larity of the war and the propaganda of the Bolsheviks effectively 
undermined its power. Soldiers deserted and went home In great 
numbers upon hearing rumors that the land was at last to be dtstrl- 
buted among the peasants, for they wished to be on the scene and be 
able to assure themselves of their full share when the division took 
place, 

Rvents In Petrograd moved rapidly. The origtrial Provisional 
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govenunent (Prlnt^e Lvov's cabinet) speedily found Itself uaslile to 
meet the crisis which it faced. Changes In personnel were frequent 
and In general the more radical members of the Duma came to the 
fore* Alexander Kerensky, a Socialist Revolutionary (though belong¬ 
ing to a moderate wing of that group) became (he head of the Pro¬ 
visional government In July, 1911; but for all his eloquence he could 
not succeed any better than his predecessors In satisfying the de” 
mands of the people of Petrograd and the peasants of Russia. Flans 
for electing a ctmstltuent assembly to fix a permanent new form of 
government were repeatedly postponed, until just b^ore his over¬ 
throw Kerensky ordered elections and set a date for the meeting cd 
the Constituent assembly In January, 1918, 

In AprU, a little more than a month after the establishment of 
the Provisional government, Lenin arrived In Petrograd, He had 
come from Switzerland, and had been sent Into Russia by the Ger¬ 
mans, who hoped that he would be able to weaken or even cripple the 
Russian war effort by his agitation. In thetr calculation, the Ger¬ 
mans were entirely correct. Within a day of his arrival* Lenin pub¬ 
licly proclaimed In the 'April Theses' the necessity for fraterniza¬ 
tion between Russian and German troops In order to brtng the im¬ 
perialist war to a fittingly revolutionary end, Trotsky (real name 
Lev Bronsteln, 1879-1940) returned to Russia from the United States 
a few weeks later and soon Joined the Bolshevik party. He rapidly 
rose to a leading place, second only to Lentn, 

Soviets analogous to that of Petrograd had meanwhile been formed 
In most provincial towns, and various revolutionary agitators estab¬ 
lished a fairly effective liaison between the local soviets and that of 
the capital. In June, the lirsl Ali-Rufislan Coi^ess of Soviets met 
In Petrograd. At this Congress the Bolsheviks were a small minori¬ 
ty, while the Socialist Revolutionaries were by far the largest group. 
The Congress listened to speeches denouncing the war and the Pro¬ 
visional govemmentj It also elected an Executive Committee of 800 
and a Praesldtum of 10 to act as a sort ol shadow government and 
co-ordinate the policies of the various soviets which had sprung Into 
existence. 
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In Jtily the Bolsheviks nttempced to seize power by a coup d^etat 
but they were thwarted^ and LerUn and other Bolshevik leaders went 
Into hiding for a few manths^ In September the ProvlBlonal govern¬ 
ment faced the danger ol a coup from the right. The effort came to 
nothlngp but at the height of the scare the Provisional government 
fell back upon support offered by the Bolsheviks^ who had organised 
a militia, in the factories and working clans districts of Petrograd 
- the Red Guards.. The Red Guards were among the few mliitaxy 
forces that were available to the ProvisJortaJl government at the time; 
accordingly the Bolsheviks were forgiven for their earlier attempt 
to overthrow the gevemmentj the Bolshevik leaders came out of 
hiding^ and were soon able to exercise a much greater Influence 
than before* 

The n£w popularity of the Bolnheviks was demonstrated by tbe 
election of Trotsky as president of the Petrograd Soviet in October^ 
19n* He used hl& position to organize, with Lenin and others^ a 
second coup d*4tat^ The preparation for the seizure ol power was 
ansazingly open and leisurely^ On October 22 the Petrograd Soviet 
voted to organize a Military Revolutionary Committee; the next day 
the Central Committee of the Bolshevik party voted to make the or¬ 
ganization of an armed Insurrection the Immediate task of the party* 
On November 2 actual preparation began - assemblage of units ol 
the Red Guards and the establishment of a military chain of com^ 
mand^ On November S, the Provisional government made a belated 
efiort to crush the Halngp but Kerensky could find very few troops 
wLlUng to obey his orders; and when during the night of November 
Q-7 the Bolsheviks assaulted the governmental offices In the center 
of Petrograd they met with almost no opposition. 

The reasons for Bolshevik success were many* The confusion 
and Irresolution of Kerensky and other members of the Provisional 
government certainly helped; the contrasting firmness of wlE which 
Lenin exhibited and the discipline ol the Bolshevik party were also 
of Importance^ But perhaps the most Important reason of all was 
the fact that the Bolsheviks succeeded In vote Lug the major demands 
of the great majority ol the Russian people In general and of the ln« 
habitants of Petrograd In particular. Bolshevik propaganda was 
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summed up In three words; Peace, Land and Bread - peace for the 
soldiers, land for the peasants and bread for the city dwellers. Such 
an appeal proved Irresistible, and no other polUtcal group persistent¬ 
ly and consistently advocated all three. 

The success which the Bolshevik propaganda had met was demon - 
Etrated by the fact that when the Second All Russian Congress of 
Soviets met a few hours after the seizure of power (which had indeed 
been timed in irart with this in mind) the Bolsheviks and aympiatht- 
zers from among the left-wing Socialist Revolutionaries had a ma¬ 
jority. When the Congress assembled on the evening of November 
7, the dissolution of the Provtslonai government was proclaimed, 
and the Congress declared Itself to be the supreme political author¬ 
ity of RugsLa. In the provinces, local soviets followed the example 
of Petrograd and took over governmental functions; and the rem¬ 
nants of the Czarist bureaucracy simply dissolved. 

In the capital, the Congress of Soviets elected a Central Com¬ 
mittee to take over direction of the central government; and under 
the Committee a Council of People's Commissars was appointed to 
take over actual administration. Lenin became chairman of the 
Council of Commissars, while Trotsky was appointed Commissar 
for foreign affairs, and Stalin was made Commissar (or natlonalltieE, 
The government was declared to be a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and dedicated itself to the task of building a socialist society. 

It Is difficult to recover the breathlessness and excitement of the 
days when the Bolsheviks came to power. Sigh Idealism flamed tn 
the face of brutal necessity. Despite the uncertainty of the situation 
in Russia, hope and confidence in a bri^t proletarian future were 
intense. Many believed that the evils of society were about to be 
dissipated. World revolution was expected speedily to establish a 
classless society In which exploitation of man by man would cease 
and there would be abundance and leisure for ajJL 

But Marx and his followers had not prepared specific plans for 
the realization of the post-revolutionary socialist Ideal, Not on^ 
did the Bolsheviks tack definite socialist bbie-prints, but they also 
faced very difficult conditions in Russia - conditions which had 
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brought about the successive fait of the Czarist and of the Provision¬ 
al govemmenis. Hunger was widespread in the towns. Many facto¬ 
ries were closed or worked only part time due to shortages of raw 
materials. The army had nearly disintegrated, and so had the civil 
administration. 

It should be stressed that the Bolshevik leaders during the first 
few years of their rule In Russia lived In almost dally expectation of 
the outbreak of world revolution. They confidently believed that the 
proletariat of the more developed industrial countries would revolt 
against capitalist exploitation and rally fraternally to the revolution¬ 
aries of Russia. This expectation helped to buoy up Bolshevik hopes 
in the most difficult times when It looked to most others as though 
the Bolshevik government were about to collapse. The expectation 
of world revolution also had the effect of making every action of the 
Bolshevik government seem temporary, to be reconsidered, perhaps 
retracted, as soon as The Revolution had taken place, for then, it was 
expected, the wealth of western Europe and the absence of serious 
foreign danger would completely transform the situation within Rus¬ 
sia. Such considerations helped to make easier the numerous com¬ 
promises with revolutionary Idealism which were made In the first 
years. 

After 191?, Bolshevik rule passed through three fairly distinct 
phases. From 1917 to 1921 was a period of War Communism and 
civil war; from 1921 to 1928 was a period of recuperation and tem¬ 
porary retreat from communist principles of economic organisation; 
and after 1928 came a period of rapid industrial expansion and the 
consolidation of state control over all aspects of the economy and, 
Indeed, over most aspects of human life. 

Ill) War Communism and civil war. The Bolshevik govern¬ 
ment set Itself to translate its slogan Peace, tiand and Bread into 
fact without delay. On the day following the seizure of power the 
Soviet Congress issued a proclamation to the world calling (or an 
Immediate armistice. At the same meeting the Congress issued a 
decree by which private ownership of land was abolished In Russia 
and all landlords' properties were ciHifiscuted without compensation. 
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The problem of supplying bre&d to the towns was more dlfftcutt^ and 
was met only by a series of makeshifts tbroughoul the period of war 
communism. 

The Bolsheviks (or as we may now call them, the Communists, 
for the party name was offlclaily changed In March, 1918) soon dis¬ 
covered that It was one thing to ask the warring natlotns ol the world 
to make peace and another thing to gel them to lay down their arms. 
The Russian armies had already disintegrated as effective fighting 
forces when the Bolsheviks came to power; as a result the Germans 
were able to advance deeper and deeper into the country. At the same 
time, antl-Bolshevik groups began to form centers of resistance in 
outlying regions of the Russian empire. The result was near anarchy 
in many provinces, particularly in the Ukraine. 

After waiting vainly for the proletariat of Germany, France and 
Britain to respond to the Communist plea and halt the war, Lenin 
reluctantly entered Into direct negotiations with the Germrni govern¬ 
ment. An armistice In December was converted Into a peace by the 
Treaty of Brest•Litovsk, signed In March, 1919. By this treaty, 
Poland, Lithuania and Latvia were ceded to Germany; Finland, Es- 
thonla and the Ukraine were set up as independent states; and other 
pieces of territory were ceded to the Turks and to the Rumanians, 

The loss of the most developed parts of the old Russian state was a 
severe blow to the new government; but worse was to come, for vari¬ 
ous groups of counter-revolutionaries began to form Irregular armies 
In the south, north and east, so that by the fall of 1918 the territory 
under the control of the Communist government had shrunk to north 
central Russia. 

The danger In which the Communist government found Itself 
called forth a great effort. Trotsky became Commissar for war and 
proceeded to organise a new Bed Army. Conscription was re-lnsti- 
tuted, and tbe Red Army grew from about 330,000 men in August, 

1918 (when Communist fortunes were near their lowest ebb) to 
6,500,000 two years later. This was the instrument which turned 
back the White forces (try 1920) and invaded and nearly succeeded 
In conquering tbe new Polish stale which imprudently attacked the 
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Communists In the same year. It uras not until I92t that the revolu¬ 
tionary government succeeded In establlEJiiiig the peace which It had 
promised. 

The problem of land offered no such obstacles; the peasants took 
control and the Bolsheviks legalized their action. Tet the alliance 
between the peasantry and the Communists was not firm. To main¬ 
tain the bare military necessities oi Industrial production the Bol¬ 
sheviks had to And food to keep the urban population alive, and the Red 
Army, too, had to be fed. But under the chaotic conditlana which the 
Bolsheviks Inherited, and which became worse rather than better 
after their seizure of power. It was Impossible to feed the towns 
without resort to force. This meant the confiscation of grain and 
other loodstuffs from the peasants^ and such confiscation stirred up 
numerous peasant revolts. What saved the Communists was the fact 
thut the Whites did the same thing; and between a choice of evUs the 
peasants generally preferred the BolshevtkSj who at least were com¬ 
mitted to dispossessing the landlords. 

When the civti war broke out and communications became pre¬ 
carious, many factories simply came to a stop for ja ck of raw mate¬ 
rials, Special efforts were made to keep the war incbstries which 
served the Red Army going; and In those industries, curiously 
enough, pre-war managers were retained far more generally than 
elsewhere, But except for war industries, production dropped cata¬ 
strophically. By 1920 Russian Lndustrtal production amounted to 
about 20% of the 1013 figure; and an astronomic inflation had still 
furtiier dislocated economic relatione. Barter and forcible confisca¬ 
tion of food alone kept the towns going. 

The Communists not only had to wrestle with problems connected 
with peace, land and bread but also laced the diificiilties of reorgan¬ 
izing a government. By degrees new Instruments of administration 
were created, and some of the features of the Czarlst regime were 
teiftstltuted. On November t7, 1917, for example, lust ten days after 
the revoluBtm, press censorship was established; in December a new 
political police, the Cheka, was organized to safeguard the revolution 
and punish saboteurs; and the organLzailim of the Red Army has al¬ 
ready been noted. 
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In January, 1018, the Icmg-awaited ConstLtuent as^mbly met in 
order to reorganize the Russian goremmeni on a permanent and 
Legal basis. It had been chosen by universal suffrage, and arrange¬ 
ments for its convocation bad antedated the Bolshevik, seizure of 
power. When the Assembly met, It turned out that the Bolsheviks 
had only a minority of sympathizers among its members. As a re¬ 
sult, the Bolshevik members withdrew on the very day that the Con¬ 
stituent assemhty met; and four hours afterwards armed guards dis¬ 
missed the august body which had been ready to make a new consti¬ 
tution for the Russian state. The basis of Bolshevik government was 
not to be democratic, hut proletarian dictatorship; and the proletariat 
was to be represented by workers', soldiers' and peasants' soviets 
and by the Communist party Itself, not by more formally elected 
bodies. 

In the first months after the Bolshevik seizure of power, a part 
of the Social Revolutionary party co-operated with the new rulers of 
Russia; but in Jiily 1918 an abortive rising on the part of some Social 
Revolutionaries ended the coalition, and gave the Communist party 
a monopoly of legality. The Communists enforced their new position 
by a systematic terror which lasted until 1921. By then the victory 
of the Communists was assured, and lor some years alter 1921 sum¬ 
mary executions and purges were stopped. 

The Congress of Soviets Issued a new constitution In July, 1018, 

It declared Russia to be a Republic of Workers', Peasants' and 
Soldiers' Soviets, and vested power in a hierarchy of soviets. The 
state was officially named the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic, commonly abbreviated RSFSR. The constitution was not 
democratic since It gave greater voting power to Industrial workers 
than to peasants, and entirely disfranchised "class enemies.*^ 

An Important problem which hod been inherited from Czarlst days 
was the relationship between the Great Russlana and the various 
other nationalities Included within the boundaries of the Russian state. 
On the west, the sense of nationality among Finns, Fsthonlans, Letts, 
Lithuanians and Poles was well developed and quite antagonistic to 
the Russians; In Central Asia and the Caucasus the numerous tiatlon- 
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allttes ol those regloiis i^ere In a mueh more embryonic state; and 
the Ukraine stood midway between^ The Constitution of 1918 pro- 
tlalmed that any groups which so desired had the right to secede; 
but during the period of ctvLl war such a principle was found to be 
impractical and in fact appeals tx> the ''true'' Interests of the subject 
nationaimes were used to justify the overthrow of nationalLst groups 
which tried to avail themselves of the theoretical rl^t of secessloru 

in 1923 a new constltuticia was promulgated^ The stale was re* 
named Union of Soviet Socialist Hcpublics, and four Soviet Republics 
were set up: the Husslani Ukrainian, White fiussian and Trans* 
Caucasian, During subsequent years a number ol other republits 
were formed In Central Asia, and by 1949 the ntimber of constituent 
republics in the Soviet Union had reached stateen, Pollttesil autonomy 
of the Republics was largely fictitious, since Party organizatlems and 
the All-^Union organs of government exercised a very powerful con- 
trolj. and on several occasions disloyal or troublesome Republics 
were suppressed.. On the other hand], the Soviet government en* 
couraged the development of nan-Russian national and tribal culbires 
within the framework of Cammunist Ideas* 

Side by side with the offlclai machinery of government there grew 
up another, and as tt proved, more powerful instrument of controLr 
the Commitnist Party organii^ation. Before the revolutioa, the Bol¬ 
shevik party had been a very small group whose members were 
mostly professional revolutianarles* The party had financed its 
activities In part by robberies of banks and of government moneys 
— an activity In which a young Georgian names Joseph DJugashviU 
US79-i953) particularly distinguiEhed himself. He later become 
better known as Stalin |Le., steel). 

Supreme direction ol party activities was vested in a Central 
Committee on which Lenin was the dominating figure. The theory of 
party discipline was described as 'democratic centralism J The 
main principle was this: free discussion within the party of all Is¬ 
sues until a policy was olltcially decided at a Party Congress or by 
the Central Commitiee; but once a decision had been made, every 
Bolshevik was bound to follow the party line and support the party 's 
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poUcf no matter what doubts, reserTations or opposition he might 
personalty feel or later develop. By losisience on this principle, 
Lenin was able to create a powerful, disciplined Lnstmment through 
which the policies of the Communist gavemoient could be and were 
carried out. 

The relation between the Party and the govemment was at first 
unclear. As early as 1919, however, Lenin entinciated the principle 
teat the Party should guide the Soviets, and as time passed the pri¬ 
macy of the Party organtration became more and more definite. 
Communists were held responsible for seeing that things went well 
within a factory, In a village, in units of the army, etc., and If they 
detected an official performing his task slackly or corruptly it was 
a part of Communist duty to step in and correct the situation. Com¬ 
munists also acted as propagandists among the rank and file of the 
population, explaining the purposes and policies of the new govern¬ 
ment to ignorant peasants and to impatient workmen. Cells of the 
Communist Party were by degrees organised everywhere, In facto¬ 
ries, city blocks, and villages. 

Above such primary Party cells an elaborate Party hierarchy 
came gradually Into existence. District and city Party units were 
subordinated to regional units, and regional units to Party organiza¬ 
tions which comprised entire Republics, The highest level was the 
All-Union Party organization. At each level above the primary cells, 
there was a three-fold Party organtzatlonr representative and delib¬ 
erative assemblies; executive bodies, and a secretariat with sub¬ 
ordinate or associated special bureaus. 

Only the organization on tee All-Union level will here be described. 
The AU-UnLon representative body was the Party Congress, elected 
by active Party members all over the Soviet Union on the basis of one 
representative for every thousand members. From the revolution 
until iBZh Party Congresses were held annually, and at some of them 
matters of policy were heatedly discussed. Since that time however, 
Congressen have been rarer, and deliberation has reeolved Itself 
mainly Into praise of the Party’s leaders and resolutions on the part 
of local representatives to Uve up to the responstblllties of Party 
leadership. 
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The P^rty Congress In turn elected a Central Cotnnsitttee. During 
the first years of the new regtme the Central Committee of the Party 
exerclaect much effective saverelgnty; but as time passed the Com¬ 
mittee was enlarged {SS members In 1B3S) and Its meetings, too, be¬ 
came rarer. Power passed instead into the hands of smalller bureaus, 
organtaed by, and theoretically responsible to, the Central Committee 
(and through It to the Party Congress). These bureaus were the 
Potltbureau (which dealt with poUticaJ questions), the Orgbureau 
(which dealt with matters of Party organization, personnel and dis¬ 
cipline), and the Secretariat (which carried out the decisions of the 
other two bureaus). 

The Secretariat was of peculiar importance. In 1320 Lenin dis¬ 
covered the need to create a Secretary General of the Party who 
would occupy a seat on both the Politbureau and the Orgbureau in 
order to co-ordinate the decisions of those bodies. The Secretary 
was supposed to be the passive executive agent of the two bureaus, 
carrying cut their decisions, choosing appropriate Party members 
for various tasks, etc. tn May, 1922 Stalin was made Secretary 
General. Shortly thereafter, because of a cerebral hemorrhage, 
Lenin's leadership came to an end: by the time of Lenin's death in 
1924, Stalin had established himself as one of the most pcrwerfui 
leaders of the Party, 

Thus the history of Party organisatloin has been one of a gradual 
concentration of power at the top. In theory the Party Congresses 
were {and remain) supreme, representing the rank and file of Party 
members; and all committees and bureaus theoretically derive their 
power from the Congresses. But In fact Stalin was able to control 
the Congresses, and by virtue of the principle of Party discipline and 
'monolithic unity' his decisions and those of the Politbureau, Org¬ 
bureau and Secretariat were never publicly questioned after 1927. 

As the Party machine was perfected, it became possible for the 
Communist Party to control the Soviets, which were in theory the 
source of governmental power. Debates and decisions taken by the 
Soviets at all levels of the helrarchy became tittle more than a for¬ 
mal ratification of what the leaders of the Communist Party had al¬ 
ready decided upon, 
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By 1921 the eivU war had come to an end. The Commuiilsts were 
victorious In Rueslar the Ukraine, Siberia and the Caucasus. On the 
other band the world revolution had not appeared, even thiw^ a new 
Communtat International {the Third) had been established in 1919, 
and Communist armlea had tried to reach German comrades by lo' 
vading Poland In 1920'. The failure ol revolution abroad made It ap¬ 
pear that Cfunmunism would have to maintain Itself in Russia alone, 
at least for a time, without the help and fraternal support of richer 
countries of the West, 

Yet within Russia the prospect was bleak. Feasants had quite 
generally reacted to the requisitioning policy of the government by 
ceasing to plant more land than was needled to maintain themselves 
and their families, tn addition, two successive drought years struck 
the south, especially the Volga region. The result was a severe and 
widespread famine, followed as always by disease from which hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, If not mllliotis, died. At the same time indus¬ 
trial production was at Its lowest ebb and hunger or near starvation 
raged in the towns. This was the unhappy situation which ied Lenin 
to introduce a New Economic Policy at the Eleventh Congress of the 
Communist Party tn the spring of 1921, The implementation of this 
policy Introduced the second major phase through which the Russian 
revolution passed; the period of NEP, 

Iv) NEP and intra-Party disputes, 1921-1928, The essential 
innovation of Lenin’s New Economic Policy was a restoration of a 
limited freedom for personal pursuit of gain. This Involved a re¬ 
treat from the communist ideal, and many persons both inside and 
outside of Russia regarded the eoncesslons which were made in 1921 
as a sort of Russian Thermidor, Yet state control over the economy 
was never abandoned entirely. What was done was to llmU the amount 
of grain which peasants owed to the state In Ueu of taxes, and allow 
them to trade any surplus U^ey might have for whatever they could 
find. Correspondingly, workmen tn factories were paid partly in kind 
and tn proportion to the amount of work done. This opened up the pos¬ 
sibility of barter between town and country; and a new class of trad¬ 
ers (the NEPmen) appeared to carry on such trade. In addition, pri¬ 
vate enterprise was permitted free scope in some light Inchistry, 
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milnly handle r^t. 

But viille thpsf* coDcesstons were madet state retained a 
monopoly ol foreign trade, and the 'cotnmandlitg heights* of the 
economy remained In governmental hands. Banks, heavy industry, 
and a gpod deal of light Industry also remained un<ler the admlolstra- 
lion of afflcials appointed by the government. 

The effect of the cessation of civil and foreign var and of the 
MEP vas to bring about a gradual recovery of Eusslan economic 
Ule. By 1927 agricultural produciLon was about what It bad been In 
1913 (although since the population of Russia had Increased the pro¬ 
duction per head remained lower than before) and Industrial produc¬ 
tion was back to about 85% of the pre-war level. 

Such success might seem to have warranted a continuation of 
NEP indefinitely. But two factors worked against such an outcome. 
First, NEP reprenented a compromise with communLat theory wbLch 
many members of the Party felt could not be tolerated forever. The 
secmid factor which operated against the contlnuadon of NEP was 
the outbreak of serious rivalries among the leaders of the Commu¬ 
nist party. In 1924 Lenin died. While he was alive Lenin had been 
able to ezercise personal ascendancy over Ibe party which he, more 
than any other, had created. 

Ol his lieutenants, Trotsky was by far the most famous and popu¬ 
lar, Trotsky had won world fame as the organizer of the Red Army;: 
and hts great gtfts as a writer and orator had secured him a high 
place In the counetls of the Party. But Trotsky suffered from certain 
weaknesses of ternperamem. He was often haughty and overbearing. 
The fact that he had not joined the Bolsheviks until 1917 made many 
old Party members resent his pre-eminence. And Trotsky was a 
Jew, a fact which exposed him to covert anti-Gemitlsm, Moreover 
his point of view was Internationalist, and he tended to think of Rus- 
Bla primarily as a point of leverage lor bringing os the world revo¬ 
lution. This attitude exposed him to convert nationalist attack. 

When Lenin died, Stalin was a relatively obscure figure In the 
public eye, but a power In the Party, He had a record as an Old 
Bolshevik, and bad taken part In the civU war as a subordinate (and 
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not an obedient subordinate) of Trotsky, In addition to his 

post as Commissar of Nationalities in the first Bolsheirlk govern- 
mentf Stalin had served as Gommlssar of Workei's* and Peasants' 
Inspection (191§)| and from 191T be been a member of the Party 
Polltbureao. flis later power was founded, however, on the post of 
General Secretary of the Party to which he was appointed in 1922* 

Of the other Communist leaders who engaged in the dispute for 
ifflwer after Lenin's death only two can be mentioned here. Orlgory 
Aplelbaum (1883-1938)^ commonly known as Zinoviev^ had been a 
companion of Leoin's exile* He became head of the Third Inter¬ 
national when It was first organised (1919)^ and with Stalin formed 
a clique in the PoUtbureau which qonteoiled the policies of the gov¬ 
ernment during Lenin's last illness, Leo Rosenfeld (1883-1938), 
known as Kamenev, was the third member of the triumvirate which 
took over Leninas position. He was, like Zinoviev^ a companion of 
Leninas exile, and a brother-^ln*iaw of Trotsky, 

When Lenin died, the first anxiety of StaliUi Zinoviev and Kamenev 
was to prevent Trotsky from Inheriting Lenin's place. In Uib they 
were successful; but Trotsky more or less publicly criticized their 
policleSp and soon gathered around himself a 'left oppositionJ As a 
result. In 1938 Trotsky was deprived of his post as Commissar of 
War. Meanwhile Zinoviev and Kamenev had quarreled with Stalin; 
and in ]bne, 1926 they came to an understanding with Tmtsky, join* 

Ing him in the left opposition. The group prepared an elaborate state¬ 
ment of their platform and program for presentation to the Fifteenth 
Parly Congress, scheduled for December, 192T* Hut the program wan 
never presented. On November 7, 1027, on the day of the tenth an¬ 
niversary of the Bolshevik seizure of power, Troteky and his sup¬ 
porters organized a demnns[ration against Stalin. The demonstration 
was broken up by police, and Trotsky and Zinoviev were at once ex¬ 
pelled from the Party cm the charge of having violated Party discipline. 
When the Fifteenth Congress met several hundred others were also 
expelled. Two years later. In 1939. Trotsky waa exiled from Hussla 
by the Soviet govemmenl. He continued to criticise Stalin from varl- 
ims lodging places abroad, untl) In 1940 he was assassinated In Mexi¬ 
co by an agent csf the Russian secret police^ 


v) Five Year Plana, 1928-1941. The defeat of Trqtaky and 
the left opposition* Ln 1927 seemed to assure a (^onttnuatioa of NEP, 
Yet that was not what happened. In 103B the first five year plan was 
drawn up and adopted, and the Soviet government under Stalinas un¬ 
questioned leadership embarked upon a progr^ of rapid Industrial 
expansion. Without enormous loans from abroad (which was the 
method which the pre-war Czarist regime had used) the only way 
In which capital for Industrial development could be found was to use 
various devices of taxation and price control to withdraw a portion 
of current production from consumption and use tt Instead for invest¬ 
ment. This Is what the first and subsequent five year plans accom¬ 
plished. State monopoly of nearly alt selling made It possible to 
mark up prices by any desired amount, and to use the profits so ac¬ 
quired to finance the building of new factories, Side by side with such 
financial planning and control went physical plannli^ - a calculation 
of how much of every product would be needed for the planned achieve¬ 
ments, and of the physical exchanges that would be necessary for the 
fuUillment of the plan. StUl a third aspect of planning was the control 
of manpower. This was secured through the reinstltutlon of a system 
of Internal passports, and also by extensive use of compulsory labor. 

The ina)or economic production of Huaaia was agricultural, and. 

If resources were now to be devoted to building up Industry, ft was 
perforce from the peasants that a large share of the necessary means 
must come. The peasants' contribution to Industrlallaatlon was 
three-foldr manpower was taken from farms and used for various 
construetton or factory tasks; grain was taken from the peasants, 
and used fo feed the factory and construction workers (as well as 
the administrative, police and army personnel}; and, thirdly, agri¬ 
cultural products were sold abroad and the money so realized was 
used to purchase needed machinery, to hire foreign engineers, etc. 

A country divided Into mUUons of separate farms could not easily 
be controlLed for such purposes, individual farmers could hide part 
of their produce, or might resort to the device of nut planting eno u gh 
land to provide the necessary surplus. Consequently, the first Five 
Year Plan provided for the collectivization of a large proportion of 
the farms of Russia. The program of coUectlvlzatlon was pressed 
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with full revQhittuiury enthusiasm, and in an amaslngly short time 
(1930) nearly all the soil of Russia was portioned out among collec¬ 
tive farms. Collectivization was not, however, carried through with¬ 
out loss. Many peasants, especially the more prosperous ones, did 
not want to pool their livestock, tools and land In a collective farm, 
and rather than do so, many slaughtered their animals. Those who 
Sabotaged the new agricultural organization, or who were accused 
of wanting to do so, were deported in great numbers, and were set 
to compulsory labor In distant mines and forests at tasks for which 
free labor could not be found. 

Collective farms had a number ol advantages from the point of 
view of the government. It was a relatively easy administrative 
matter to collect from them a portion of the harvest for state uses, 
whereas to collect from millions of Individual peasants was difficult. 
The use of machinery was facilitated, with corresponding saving of 
manpower which was needed for construction work. Moreover, agri¬ 
cultural experts could supervise the work on the collectives, and 
might in time improve farming technlq[ues, 

From the point of view of the peasants, however, It Is doubtful 
whether the drastic and compulsory reorganization of traditional 
village life into collectives won wide support. The Government took 
a heavy proportion of the collectives* production In Ihe form of taxesj 
peasant living standards remained very low; and the multiplication 
of accounting and administrative personnel within the collective farm 
unit meant 'Idle* mouths to feed from the common pool. 

In the field of Industry, the first Five Year Plan concentrated 
upon heavy construction. New mines were opened up, and factories 
for refining ore, making agricultural machinery, airplanes, machine 
tools, chemicals, etc., were built in great number. About one third 
of the national tneome was devoted to such expenditures. Inevitably 
the Russian people suffered a corresponding decrease in the quanti¬ 
ty of consumption; but widespread public enthusiasm, whipped up by 
all the propaganda means at the control of the gover nment , helped to 
sustain the morale of the population despite physical hardships. Col¬ 
lectivization caused famine in some parts of Russia in 1932-33, and 
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the nev factories did not immediately begin production of consumers* 
goods. Yet, In 1992, after only four and a half years, the first Five 
Year Plan was declared ' Werlulfilled," and a second one was pre¬ 
pared. 

The Second Five Year Plan (1932-37) was originally designed to 
concentrate on building up consumers' goods industries; but the ac« 
cession of Hitler to power in Germany in 1933 Led the Soviet leaders 
to change their plans, and to divert the main effort from consumers' 
goods to heavy Industry and armaments. The same emphasis char¬ 
acterized the Third Five Year Plan which was In operation when the 
Germans invaded Russia In 1941. 

The net achievements of the five year plans was very great, A 
country which had been predominantly agricultural, and which had 
depended on foreign countries for the import of essential manufac¬ 
tured goods, was changed into a leading Industrial producer, largely 
Independent of all foreign Imports. The test of war from 1941 to 
1949 proved the quality and quantity of Russian military production. 
But these successes have been won at tremendous cost. The diver¬ 
sion of wealth to construction has meant a depression of the standard 
of current consumption. There seet&s to have been very little If any 
rise In the standard of living; and some statistic Ians beUeve that it 
has actually sunk since 1913. 

The hardships and sufferings of the five year plans did not fall to 
have an echo in political discontents. In 1934 one of Stalin's closest 
associates, Sergei Kirov, was assassinated; and hts death provided 
the occasion for the arrest and trial of a number of prominent Com¬ 
munists who had been associated with various opposition movements. 
In addition a widespread purge of the Party was undertaken, and 
many thousands of malcontents were arrested and either shot or con¬ 
demned to forced labor under conditions which often resulted in 
death. Something like the Terror of War Communism was revived. 
Two famous trials were held at Moscow Ln 1936 and In 1937 in which 
the Soviet government attempted to prove chat Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
and several other famous leaders of the Bolshevik mavetnent had 
engaged In conspiracy against the Russian regime and had even come 
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Into contact with the Nazi government In Germany, hoping to enliat 
Hitler's help against Stalin, An extraordinary aspect of these trials 
was the conlesBlons made by some of the accused, confessions which 
strained the credulity Of many persons outside of Russia and were 
certainly false on some points of detail. 

In 1936 a new 'socialist' constitution was adopted and has since 
remained in force. This constitution made several alterations In the 
Soviet hierarchy of government. The class basis of previous consti¬ 
tutions was abandoned, and the right to vote was accorded to every¬ 
one on equal terms, regardless of his class origin. Supreme power 
was to theory entrusted to a body known as the Supreme Soviet, di¬ 
vided Into two parts^ a Council of the Soviet Union, representing the 
population directly, and a Council of Nationalities, representing the 
various Republics, autonomous regions, national areas, etc,. Into 
which the territory of the state was subdivided. 

The Constitution of 1936 was officially hailed as 'the most demo¬ 
cratic of the world.' It was held to Inaugurate the era of socialism, 
a stage on the way to ultimate communism (to be based on the prin¬ 
ciple: from each according to his ability, to each according to bis 
need), Tot the political monopoly of the Communist Party was not 
relinquished. Every effort was made to secure unanimity to elections 
to the Supreme Soviet and In the votes of that body. Thus in splU of 
the changes brought by the CoMtltutltm of 1936, effective power re¬ 
mained with Stalin and a small circle of his advisers In the Party 
PoUtbuxeaHU and Setretariatp 

vi) Foreign policy 191^-1939, When the BolsheTiks came 
to pow*r in Russia tfeey esrpected the early outbreak of vorld revoUi* 
tton. This expecUtton LLsted until about 1923^ when the failure of 
Commiinlfit movements -In Germany and elfiewbere persuaded the 
rulers of Russia that capltaUsm had temporarOy been sLabtUzedp 
Yet heUel In the uillmate arrival of a world revqtutloii was never of¬ 
ficially abanikmed. The policy of the Soviet government was conse¬ 
quently conducted on a double plane: one based upon official dtpln- 
matte relations with other nations of the world, and the other based 
upon revolutionary comradeship with, and^ after about 1936j control 
over the Communist parties of other countries+ 
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UntU 1922 QfficLa.1 dlpiomatlc relations did not exist wllh any 
Western sUle, but tn that year a treaty was sS^ed with Germany, 
and gradually other nations recognized the Soviet Union and exchanged 
diplomatic representatives. The rise of Hitler to power in Germany 
(1033) created a new danger for the Soviet state, and the rulers of 
Russia reacted diplomatically by seeking allies abroad. In 1034 the 
Soviet Union Joined the League of flations and tried to use that bQd,y 
to help ward off the threat of Nazi aggression. In 1935 the USSR 
signed a defensive alliance with France designed to serve the same 
end. But there was never any real confidence between the nations of 
the west and the Soviet Union, When the British and French capitu¬ 
lated to Germany and Italy at Uunlch (1938) Stalin decided that no 
hope could be placed In support from the west. Accordingly In 1939 
the Russians and the Germans sL^ed a "non-aggressIon" pact. A 
few days later Germany attacked Poland, thus beginning World War 

Unofficial foreign relations with other Communist parties were 
carried on through the Third International or Comintern, established 
In 1919. Theoretically the Russian Communist Party was only one Of 
several national parties alt subordinated to the International, but Ui 
tact its power and prestige were so great In comparison with other 
Communist parties that the Comintern was dominated by Russia from 
Its foundation. As Ume passed Russian control was consolidated and 
made more complete. At the beginning the various groups which as¬ 
sociated themselves with the Comintern included radicals with vari¬ 
ous backgrounds, many of whom were not prepared to accept com¬ 
plete dictation from Moscow; but by degrees such leaders were 
purged as "factionailsts," and new leaders, many of them trained 
in special revolutionary schools In Russia, came to control the Com¬ 
munist parties of the world. This development was completed only 
In the years Immediately preceding the Second World War, and was 
much accelerated in connection with the purges of the Communist 
Party in Russia which occurred between 193® and 1938. 

b) The Fascist movement in Italy. The failure of Italian dSpio- 
mats to win extensive territorial gains at the Peace Conference of 
1919 helped to discredit the government. Far more serious was the 
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widespread outbreak of disorder, espectaUr In the cities of the north. 
There reTOhiUotutry socialist parties (associated with the Third 
lotematlonal) and a new Fascist party came into repeated conflict. 
Street brawls and riots became commonplace. 

The Fascist party was founded in March 1919 tinder the leader¬ 
ship of Benito MussoUnl (I8B3-1945K Mussolini had been a social¬ 
ist before the war, and his new party at first adopted a radical pro¬ 
gram which borrowed much from socialist and syndicaUst theories. 
But in place ol the internationalism which was traditional among 
socialist movements, Mussolini emphasised Italian nationalism, and 
indeed praised war and violence as die schools through which nations 
and individuals must pass on the way to greatness. Rather rapidly 
the elements of social radicalism faded from the Fascist program 
while the militaristic and nationalistic elements were more strongly 
emphasized. ‘Battalions of combat’ were equipped with clubs and 
firearms, and systematically attacked socialiats, broke up the print 
shops of unfriendly newspapers, and In general seized forcible con¬ 
trol of the streets in Milan and other important towns. 

By 1922 Mussoilnt had attracted lo his party a fairly numerous 
following of adventurers, ea-soldiers, discontented intellectuals, etc., 
and had secured financial support from some businessmen and land- 
oimers. In October of that year he announced a March on Rome, and 
Fascist battalions were able to entrain from Milan and elsewhere and 
take over the principal public buildings of Rome without meeting any 
effective resistance. The king was alarmed at the coup, but yielded 
and asked Mussolini to become premier of the government. 

When Mussolini first became the premier of Italy bis party was 
a minority In the Chamber of Deputies, and Mussolini s first cabinet 
conUined no less than ten non-Fascists as against four members of 
his party. However, the new premier was able to wring a grant of 
special powers from the Chamber of Deputies, and took advantage of 
his position to put Fascists In key positions, while building up the 
strength of botii the army and the Fascist battalions. The lattalions 
continued to attack political opponents, and by degrees the non- 
Fasclst political parties were driven underground. Press censor- 
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ship was instltutsit In 1924 and all opposition newspapers were sup¬ 
pressed In the {oUnwlng year. Hon-Fane 1st labor unions were broken 
up In 1928; and by about 1927 Mussolini had succeeded In establish¬ 
ing himself as absolute master oi Italy. 

The new dictator of Italy used tais power to reorganize the politi¬ 
cal Institutions of the country on totalitarian Lines. All rltml political 
parties were made Illegal, and the organization ol the Chamber of 
Deputies was drastically transformed. Alter 1926, representation 
was not based upon geographical regions, but upon occupational group¬ 
ings - an adaptation of syndicalist doctrine to Fascist use. More¬ 
over, a list of candidates was prepared under the scrutiny of the 
Fascist party, and voters could only choose between endorsing the 
list presented to them and casting a negative vote. 

Changes in governmental machinery were accompanied by a steady 
exionslon of the role of government in the economy. Extensive pub¬ 
lic works were carried through, and private capital was guided Into 
channels approved by the state. Education was extended to many back¬ 
ward regions of the country on a greater scale than ever before; and 
systematic efforts were made to raUy the entire Italian people behind 
the Fascist government and the Duce {l.e., leader). 

Another Important success for Mussolini was the accord he reach¬ 
ed with the papacy In 1929. The pope recognized the loss of the Papal 
States and accepted sovereignty over a tiny area around the Vatican 
and St, Peter's. In return for this concession, Mussolini declared 
Roman Catholicism to the "sole religion of the smte," and undertook 
to pay clerical salaries from state funds. This agreement ended a 
long standing dispute between Church and state In Italy which had pre¬ 
viously acted to divide the country Into mistrustful halves. 

Abroad, Mussolini attempted during the 1920's to rival the power 
of France by stirring up discontent in states which were dissatisfied 
with the peace treaties. Especially friendly relations were thus es¬ 
tablished with Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria; and Italy was active In 
a number of intrigues designed to disrupt the post-war state of Yugo¬ 
slavia. Mussolini constantly glorified war and spoke ol a revival of 
the ancient Roman empire. The rise of German military power after 
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1933 resulted in a. temporarj ellort to settle disputes between Italjr 
and Prance; but In 1935 when UussoUnl attacked Ethiopia and was 
denounced as an aggressor bjf the League of Nations, the friendship 
between ttaljr and Prance came to an end. Half hearted economic 
sanctions were Imposed against Italy, but the French and British 
were not wUUng to risk war. They feared to see Mussolini over¬ 
thrown, believing that such an event might bring communism to Italy 
or at least would create serious disturbance from which world war 
might result. 

Thus the policy adopted by France and Great Britain succeeded 
in alienating Mussolini without succeeding In checking his attack up¬ 
on Ethiopia. The result was a rapprochmeni between Italy and Ger¬ 
many. Prere<iulslte for this rapprochement was an agreement over 
Austria. In 1934, when the Nazis bad first tried to take over that 
country, UussoltnJ had mobilized the Italian army on the frontier, 
and compelled the Nazis to abandon the enterprise. In 1936 however. 
Hitler agreed to leave Austria Independent and to refrain from making 
propaganda for the annexation of Austria to Germany. On this basis 
Italy and Germany became allies, forming what came commonly to be 
called the Axis. 

The most conspicuous activity In which the new allies engaged 
during the next years was intervention la the Spanish civil war. Fight¬ 
ing broke out In Spain in 1036 when a group of army officers revolted 
against a left republican government which had come to power as a 
result of elections In 1936, With the help of arms and 'volunteers' 
sent from Italy and from Germany, the rebels won the war (1939) and 
General Francisco Franco became dictator of Spain. 

During the "amp years Germany succeeded In casting off the 
shackles of the Treaty of Versailles, and was able once again to 
build up a formidable military establishment. In 1938, despite the 
understanding of two years previous, Austria was t^en over by the 
Nazis; the next spring as a sort of consolatloR prize, Mussolini 
moved troops Into Albania, which bad long been an economic depen- 
ency of Italy and had been ruled by a puppet government. This was 
Mussolini's last success in foreign policy. With the outbreak of 
World War It German power eclipsed the Italian; and Indeed, the 
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enterprises on which Uely embarked alo«e - war with Greece 
(1940-41) and against the British in North Africa - were 

embarrassing laiUires for the I^tce who had so long boasted of the 
new military prowess of the ttalLan nation. In the spring of 1941 
German armies had come to Ihe rescue of the Italians In both Greece 
and North Africa. In July^ 1943, a coup d'etat overthrew Mussolini's 
government a few weeks before the Allied landings in Italy; but Ger¬ 
man paratroopers rescued the fallen dictator and he remained a 
German puppet In die part of Italy which German troops controlled 
until 1945. 

c) The German Revolutions, Of all the countries of the world, 
Germany seemed the leading candidate for Marxian revolutian In the 
days immediately after World War I. Germany had a large proletar¬ 
iat and a strong and numerous Marxian party, the Social Democrats. 
Defeat in 191S brought profound discredit to the imperial regime,, 
serious impoverishment, and widespread social disorder. Indeed, a 
legal revolution did take place. After the Kaiser abdicated (Novem¬ 
ber, 1918), a new government was established (1919) by a constitu¬ 
tional assembly which met in Weimar; and there was no legal con¬ 
tinuity between the two regimes. But In poractice, the Social Demo¬ 
crats who from the beginning occupied the leading place in the new 
government, were half hearted revolutionaries. The leaders of the 
Social Democratic party had a Inog tradition ol successful trade union 
and party work behind them, and had become admlnistratorB and 
parliamentarians In outlook. They had come to pin their faith on 
democracy and on the liberal institutions associated with democratic 
government. They were willing to postpone the transformations of 
property relations, called for by their socialist principles, until the 
ope ratines of legal parliamentary government could bring such changes 
gradually and peacefully. 

Such a frame of mind was barely capable of coping with the «*hao ttc 
conditions of post war Germany, A powerful German CoFmmunlst par¬ 
ty, stimulated by the Russian example, attempted twice. In 1919 and 
again in 1923, to seUse power by a coup d’etat . On the extreme right, 
also, splinter groups and parties arose whose leaders were alto¬ 
gether unwilling to abide by the rules of democraOc and parliamentary 
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government. The National Socialist German Workers* Party, better 
known b? the abbreviation Nazi, was one such group, Icninded In 1919. 
U soon under the leadership of an obscure Austrian, Adolf Hit¬ 
ler (1869-1W5), who had served as a corporal In the German army 
during the wax. 

Vntli 1928 the survival of the Weimar republic seemed often in 
doubl. Friction with France over the question ol reparations pay¬ 
ments led to a French Invasion of the Rhinelands In 1923i Germans 
reacted by refusing to work In mines anti factories for the benefit of 
the occupiers. As production went down, monetary Inflation sky¬ 
rocketed; and the whole flnaiiciai structure of Germany collapsed, 
wiping out In the process the satdngs of hundreds of thousands of 
middle class persons. This, more than the events immediately after 
the armistice, affected the temper and economic standing of social 
classes In Germany, bringing many middle class persons to a pro¬ 
letarian level. U was very largely from the dispossessed middle 
classes that the Nazis were able la later years to recruit their lead¬ 
ers and most fanatic followers. 

The crisis of 1923 provoked a new flare-up of political violence 
in Germany. In that year the Communists made their second attempt 
to seize power; and Hitler also tried lo Imitate Mussolini's March 
on Rome by proclaiming a 'putsch' In Munich, Nellher effort was 
successfuL Hitler and some other Nazi Leaders were imprisoned 
for a few years, and Hitler used the enforced leisure of gaol to write 
Metn ganipT (My Battle), a book of autobiography and political doc¬ 
trine which combined contempt for democracy, Jew-baiting and race 
mysticism into a turgid but heady brew. Like Mussolini, who pro¬ 
vided something of a model fox Hiller's first political years, the 
Nazis began as both a socUitst and nationalist movement; but In pro¬ 
portion as be came nearer to power, Hitler tended to soft pedal 
socialist themes, and emphasized more hie nationalist and antl- 
Bolshevik doctrines. Two other characteristics distli^ulshed the 
Nazi movement. One of these was the leadership cult, Nazis fixed 
all authority upon the person of AdcU Hitler, who In some mystic 
way was supposed to embody the will of the German race In Ms per¬ 
son and would therefore provide the strong and resolute government 
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which ulone could throw off the sbackleB of yersallles and 
the futnre of the German people ogatnet all enemies. A second Nazi 
peculiarity was bitter antt-setnltlsin which reached such extremes 
as to allow Hitler to blame everything he disliked upon the Jews. 

After the crisis of 1223 ^ a period of relative stability set in for 
the Weimar republic. Intematloiial action brought a temporary set* 
Uement to the reparatlofts problem; loans, mostly supplied from the 
United States, helped to stahillze German currency and a brief period 
of economic prosperity came to the harrassed people of Gerinany 4 
Bui beneath the surface two great sores rankletL Nearly all Germans 
felt profoundly that the Versallies treaty was unjustt and many Ger¬ 
mans felt impatient w*th a government which had accepted the Treaty 
(tbougb not without protest) and which seemed incapable of securing 
serious modiltcatlun of Its terms by peaceable negotiations. Denun- 
ctatton of Versallies constituted one of Hitler's principal propaganda 
weapons in the political struggle of the early 19S0'S; and since he 
seamed to have the will to do some^ing drastic about the hated 
treaty, tds appeal wan effective^ The second weakness cd the Weimar 
regime was the discontent of the impoverished middle classes^ whose 
support of the Nazis has already been mentioned* In aiddltion, there 
were powerful German groups, comprising aristocratic landowners^ 
some Industrialists, and such groups as the old officer corps, who 
looked back to the glories of Imperial Germany with deep regret 
Such conservative and natlonaHst groups disliked the Weimar regime^ 
partly becaxise a democratic and liberal government seemed weak 
a govcmtoent of talk rather than of deeds - and partly because they 
viewed the political Leaders of the Social Democratic and other as^ 
eoctated parties as social upstarts, whose political goals were sub* 
veraive of the old order to which they belonged^ 

Flnallyi the working classes of the industrial towns, upon whom 
the Social Democrais depended for their popular eupporti were by no 
means solidly committed to the Weimar government. A powerful 
CommunlEt party cnnllnued to exist in Germany after 1933, and Com¬ 
munists agreed with Hitler In regarding the democratic and liberal 
constitution of Germany with the utmost contempt. In the critical 
years Just before Hitler came to power. Communists directed their 
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efforts against, the Social Democrats in the hope of seizing power 
themselves; and bf that pollcj certainly contributed something to 
Hitler's eventual success. 

The half hidden weaknesses of the Weimar regime came into the 
open when the world depresslnn, beginning In 1929, settled down upon 
Germany. Street demonstrations and riots increased In nunabers, 
and all too clearly, the Government did not know what to do, Shifting 
coalitions between the Social Democrats and other parties floundered 
in the face of vast unemplDyment and street violence; and no firm 
majority In the Helchstag could be found to support a stable govern¬ 
ment. Under such disturbed political and economic condlttons both 
Communists and Natlmal Socialists throve, as can be seen from the 
following table: 

Number of deputies elected to the Eelcbstag 



Communists 

Nazis 

1930 

77 

107 

1932 

89 

230 

1932, fall 

100 

196 


The second election in 1932 seemed to show that Hitler's movement 
bad passed its peak. Some conservative and nationalist politicians 
concluded that It might be possible to use Hitler for their own pur¬ 
poses, by drawing upon the popular support of the Nazi movement 
to sustain their own exercise of power. Accordingly, the President 
of the Republic, Field Marshal Paul von Hlndenburg agreed to ap¬ 
point Hitler head of the German government. 

When Hitler took power In January 1933 the Nazis were a minor¬ 
ity in the Reichstag and also in hts first cabinet of ministers. This 
situation did not accord with Hitler's dictatorial principles, and In 
March, 1933 he called for new elections. The Nazi party machine 
was moblUzeci to secure the maximum possible number of votes for 
Hitler, and various laws were put Into effect designed to limit the 
electioneering rights of opposition parties. The Nazis, together with 
a variety of smaller natlonaltst and reactionary parties, won an abso¬ 
lute majority of the Reichatag by a small margin (52%); and when the 
Reichstag met, a law was passed which suspended the Weimar con- 
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stitutlon and gave Kttter dictatorial powers for a period of four 
years, 

Bltler used his new position to establish a totalitarian govern¬ 
ment, InsUtotloas surviving from earlier times were suppressed; 
for Instance the old German states were eliminated as political units 
and a new ceniraUaed, uniform administration was set up for all of 
Germany* Within a few days of his assumption of dictatorial powers^ 
Hitler made the Communist party Illegal, and a few months later 
other political groups were outiawed, giving the Nazi party a legal 
monopoly Ut^ly, 1933}. Labor unions were suppressed, and new or- 
gantzatioas, representing workers, employers and the government, 
were created to regulate labor conditions and wages. The govern¬ 
ment extended Its control over the economy wlto sll^t regard for 
the traditions of conventional 'sound' finance. Large sums were 
appropriated lor public works and for rearmament - which at first 
was carried on secretly, and became open only in 1935. By these 
means unemployment was rapidly reduced and a sort of prosperity 
was re-established, although the standard of living did not rise much, 
if at all, since an ever larger proportion of the national Income was 
diverted to armament and other non-economic expenditures. 

One of the most brutal aspects of the Nazi regime was Its anti- 
Semitism, Popular unrest was directed by government propaganda 
against Jews. Anti-Semitic street riots and mob violence resulted. 
Legal discrimination and persecuUon were initiated; and the attain¬ 
ment of German racial purity was enunciated as a goal of govern¬ 
ment policy. 

In 1934 Hitler faced a crisis. Some among his followers felt that 
the socialist part of the party's program was being betrayed. The 
dispute was tangled with personal rivalries among high functionaries 
of the Nazi party, and in addition, jealousy existed between the regu¬ 
lar army and the Nazi 'private' army of Storm Troopers. The result 
ol these, and perhaps other strains within the Nazi party, was a purge 
In which several of Ihe most prominent leaders ol the Nazi party were 
summarily shot. A number of other figures prominent on the political 
scene before Hitler's rise were also executed. This demonstration 
of force helped to strengthen Ulller's position; when Hlndenburg died 
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In the iiame year, Httler asaumed the powers of the Presidency of 
the Reich, and was confirmed In bis new dignity by a plebescite. 

The result was to make Hitler the undisputed head of state. To mark 
the break with the Weimar regime, Hitler did not assume the presi¬ 
dential title but rested content with a new olfielal appellation, Der 
Fiihrcr {Le., leader), and called his government the Third Reich, 
(t.e., Third Empire — (he first being the medieval Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire and the second, the German Empire of 1871-1916), 

Hitler by degrees developed the full panoply totalitarianism. 
Radio and press were thoroughly brought under goveroment control^ 
a secret police (Gestapo) ferreted out political dissenters and cim- 
signed them to concentration camps for political re-education or 
punishment which not infrequently resulted In death; a wide variety 
of financial and other manipulations concentrated foreign trade into 
channels approved by the government and designed to forward Hitler’s 
political purposes; and under the guise of Jewish persecution a very 
considerable transfer of property took place. Above all else, Hiller 
began to organize Germany for war, beUevlng that only by military 
force could he secure the changes in frontiers which he regarded as 
necessary to secure ^tebensraum' (i.e,, living space) for the Ger¬ 
man people, 

fn foreign affairs. Hitler met with successes as great and as un¬ 
expected as were bis victories within Germany. German rearmament 
failed to create any decisive reaction among the French, partly at 
least as a result of the memory of the fiasco of the Ruhr occupation 
of 1926. Even when, in open defiance of the Versailles treaty, Hitler 
boldly marched into the Rhineland (1936) the French and Brltieh failed 
to do more than register diplomatic protests, even though they were 
directly menaced by such a reassertion of German mlllLary strength. 

During the following years Hitler met with one diplomatic victory 
after another. In 1936 he came to an understanding with Mussolini 
and helped secure victory for Franco in the Spanish civil war. In 
1938 he annexed Austria, and in the fail of the same year he was able 
to compel France and Britain to agree to a dismemberment of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. (Munich pact, September, 19, 1936). The following spring 
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Uie remainder of CsechosioTakla was occupied by German trcxipa 
and Its component parts - Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia - were 
made into German 'protectorates.' 

It Is obvious from this hasty account that once Hitler had risen 
to power in Germany he escaped from the restraints that the con¬ 
servative and nationalist groups who had helped him to office at¬ 
tempted to Impose upon him. He used them; they were unable to use 
him. In a limited sense, Hitler brought a revolution to Germany, 
htew social groups took power, new ideas took hold upon the German 
peoptei violence flared briefly in Id^, and the former social order 
was profoundly a^ected by the mllltarLsatlon of the economy and the 
corresponding build-up of the armed forces. Yet the Nazi revolution, 
like that of Id 19, was a partial aflair. The turn-over was less com¬ 
plete than that wrought in Russia after 1917, and the Nazis never 
eradicated the influence of such powerful groups as the officers corps, 
whose tradition descended unbroken from imperial Germany, 

3) France and Great Britain, 1919-1939. While revolution and 
semi-revolution swept over eastern and central Europe, the govern¬ 
ments and social systems of France and Great Britain remained 
comparatively stable. Losses of wealth which both countries had 
suffered during the World War were not completely made good. In 
prance a serious monetary Inflation kept the economy In an uproar 
until 1926 when new taxes were imposed to balance the budget. Bri¬ 
tain suffered from the loss of some Important pre-war markets which 
had been taken over by the ttntted States during the war years; also 
the decline In the demand lor coal (resulting from increased use of 
all and water power} brought severe depression to coal mining, which 
had been one of the nation's primary industries. Labor discontent 
simmered as a result of chronic unemployment, and even when Ram' 
say MacDonald, the head of the Labour Party, became Prime Mini¬ 
ster of a coalition cabinet in January, 1924, conditions failed to im¬ 
prove. K dispute over wages for coal miners resulted in the calling 
of a general strike In 1926; the failure of the strike (and accusations 
against the Labour Party of being In close connection with the Rus¬ 
sian Communists} helped to confirm the tenure of a Conservative 
cabinet which had taken over from MacDonald in October, 1924. 
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For three brief years, from 1926''29, prosperity came to France 
and Britain - partly as a result of the prosperity arhicb American 
loans bronghi to Germany during the same period. But the depres¬ 
sion of 1030 brought this period to a dismal end, and problems of 
unemployment once again beset the two nations. The stability of 
the French government was threatened by various groups which dls> 
liked or distrusted the republican form of government - Communists 
on the left, and a variety of semi-fascist and clerical groups on the 
rl^t. In Britain, coalition cabinets, dominated by the Conservative 
party, tried ratiier Ineffectually to meet the economic crisis. 

The timid and short sifted foreign policies of the western demo¬ 
cracies In the 1930's must be understood against this badiground of 
economic distress and Internal weakness, Fear of war was very 
widespread and deepseated. Many persons felt that any concession 
to avoid war was worth while; and la addition there were some who 
believed that there was at least a grain of Justice an Hitler's side, 
and that the provisions of the Treaty of VerBallles had been unfairly 
punitive. But as Hitler'a appetite for new territory seemed to grow 
with the feeding, and as he broke one after another of his promises, 
public opinion began to harden against any further concession, The 
Munich surrender of 1S38 was received with mixed emotlona in both 
prance and Britain; and both governments resolved not to yield 
again. As a result Britain and France extended guarantees to Po¬ 
land by which they undertook to fi^t any attempt to violate the ter¬ 
ritorial Integrity of that country. 

Such a guarantee, combined with a similar promise made to 
Rumania, blocked further German expansion to the east. Hitler was 
faced with a choice; either to give up Ms amhltLouB or else to con¬ 
tinue with his plans and war with France and Britain. Hitler 
chose the second path. His choice was certainly helped by the treaty 
which the Russians concluded with him on August 23, 1939. A week 
later, on September 1, the German armies marched into Poland; and 
on September 3 Britain and France, In accordance with their promise 
to Poland, declared war on Germany. So began the Second World War. 

4) World War H and aftermath, 1938-1953. For nearly two years 
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after th« beginning of tbe var, German armies met with continual 
and brilliant mice ess. PoUnd was overrun In a matter of weeks; in 
the spring of 1940 France tpq was conquered, as well as Norway, 
Denmark, Holland and Belgium, After the surrender of France 
0iine 22, 1940) Britain alone remained at war with the vlctorlouB 
Germans. But German efforts to prepare an Invasion of England 
came to nothing, and, like Napoleon in 18D&, Hitler decided to turn 
his arms against the only remaining powerful land force within hts 
reach: the Russian Soviet state. The German attack on Russia was 
launched June 22, 1941, and at first met with very considerable suc¬ 
cess, But the initial attack failed to capture Moscow or to paralyse 
Russian resistance, although many of the richest parts of the coun¬ 
try were occupied by German troops. At the end of 1941 a second 
decisive change occurred when the United States entered the war as 
a result of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor (December 7), 
followed by Germany's declaration of war on the United States 
(December 11). 

The turning point of the war came in the fall and winter of 1942- 
43. In November, 1942 American and British troops landed In North 
Africa, and by May 1943 succeeded In driving German forces from 
that continent and winning control cf the Mediterranean. During the 
same period, from November to February, the Russians fought a 
great battle for Stalingrad, and were able to surround a large Ger¬ 
man army and force Its surrender. Thereafter, German forces were 
everywhere on the defensive. The Russians gradually drove the In¬ 
vaders from the soil of the Soviet Union, and by the spring of 1944 
were able to cross the old borders and pushed on Into the Balkans, 
Poland and, before the end of 1944, had penetrated into parts of Ger¬ 
many itself. The Anglo-Americans invaded Sicily In ;^ily 1943 and 
Italy in September of the same year; then In June 1944 succeeded in 
crossing the English channel with a great force and by the end of 
1944 had reached a Une very close to the western German frontier. 
The Cermans had been seriously weakened by air attack and by the 
blockade so that when the final offensives began In the spring of 1945 
the Allies were everywhere victorious. Hitler died, probably on £ 
May 1945, in Berlin; and on S-9 May the final act of surrender was 
signed. 
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The war against Japan came to its end soon thereafter. In the 
first years the great ocean distances of the Pacific made it very dif¬ 
ficult for American forces to attack the Japanese; txit by the end of 
194$ a new method of amphibious warfare had been developed by the 
Americans. From that time onward It became possible to move 
across the Pacific by leaping from one island to another, moving 
forward as much as lOOO miles at a time, In October 1944 a great 
naval battle fought near the PJuUpplnes t&attle of Leyte Gulf) de¬ 
stroyed a large part of the Japanese fleet. Thereafter Japan's war- 
power was rapidly sapped by naval and air blockade. Surrender came 
In August 1945 before actual invasion of the Japanese home Islands 
had begun. The final documents ending World War D were signed on 
2 September 1946, sbc years and one day after hostilities had started. 

The vast scale and genuinely world-wide character of World War 
n was unprecedented in history. The effectiveness with which Britain, 
Russia and the United States linked their separate national economic 
and military efforts Into one vast whole was also without precedent. 

To be sure, military co-operation between Russia and the western 
allies was never intimate; but Anglo-American forces actually 
merged their field armies and fought under a single command. On 
the economic level, the operation of American Lend Lease was on 
such a scale as lo make the three war economies of Britain, Russia 
and the United States Into an Interdependent single whole. Social, 
economic and military planning on unprecedented scale were devel¬ 
oped in each of the belligerent nations; and the leading peoples of 
the world succeeded in concentrating their collective energies and 
resources upon the waging of war as never before. 

The Grand Alliance of World War H was held together first and 
foremost by common enmity with Hitler; but the policies and per¬ 
sonalities of the three great war leaders, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (1862-1945), Prime Minister Winston Churchill (1814- 

-) and Generalissimo Josef Stalin (1878-1953) must also be given 

credit lor successful co-operation between governments that in fact 
had much to quarrel over. Periodic conferences (Tehran, November 
1643, Yalta, February, 194£, and Potsdam, July -August, 1945) be¬ 
tween the three heads of government settled some disputes and 
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smootlied over others during the course oI the fighting; but once 
Hitler and the Japanese had been removed from the mlUlary scene, 
the Grand Alliance rapidly fell apart. Points of friction which had 
been flossed over during the war Itself came to the forefront, and 
a thinly veiled struggle for power and Influence in such countrlee as 
Poland, Germany and China soon degenerated into the aptly named 
'cold war' which lasted through 195B. Between 194Band 1947 the 
principal tension lay between Britain and Russia; but after 1947, 
when President Harry Truman (1864-) offered American sup¬ 

port to Greece and Turkey against Commimlst threats, most of the 
world Came to be divided between the United States and its supporters 
on the one hand and the Soviet Union with Its dependencies on the 
other* 

The new International organization which had been set up In 1945, 
the United Nations, was powerless to cope with such disputes between 
the Great Powers, Effective action required unanimity among the 
permanent members of the Security Council, and such unanimity was 
almost unattainable when once the dtsputes between Russia and the 
West had reached an acute stage. Nevertheless, as a by-product of 
the fact that for some months In 1950 the Russian representative boy¬ 
cotted the meetings of the Security Council, it was possible for the 
United Nations In 1950 to sanction efforts to prevent the invasion of 
South Korea by Commuolst forces from North Korea; and troops 
from the United States and several other countries were dispatched 
to the Korean peninsula to carry out this aim. Early successes 
were countered by the intervention of Chinese Communist armies, 
and after long months of desultory fighting and prolonged negotia¬ 
tion, an armistice was signed In the fall of 1953, dividing Korea 
roughly in hall. 

One of the striking features of the post-war world has been 
the decay of old European colonial empires. In 1947 Great Britain 
negotiated withdrawal of Imperial control over India, and the sub- 
contlneni was divided, not without some bloodshed, between the Rs- 
pubiic of India and the Moslem state of Pakistan. Other British col¬ 
onies have followed India's course: among them, Burma {1947), 

Ghana (1956), and a new West Indies Federation (1958)* The French 
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have generally tried to niaintaln their control of colonial terrl' 
torles, and withdrew from lodo-Chloa only after a prolonged guer¬ 
rilla war, A similar, and more bitter irregular war In Algeria was 
still in progress in 1958. Similarly, the Dutch tost control of Indo¬ 
nesia (1947} only after some fighting. 

The Arab nations of the Middle East, most of which had 
emerged from World War I as mandates of one or another Euro¬ 
pean power, succeeded in winning complete Independence either 
just before, during or soon after World War n. The establishment 
of the Jewish state of Israel (1949) in portions of the fornier Pales¬ 
tine mandate was felt as a deep affront to Arab national feeling, and 
an uneasy truce between Israel and the Arab states has not prevent¬ 
ed sporadic outbreaks of violence. The chief of these was a brief 
war in 1958, when Israeli troops defeated the Egyptian army and 
overran the Sinai peninsula. Despite French and British interven¬ 
tion against Egypt, the United Nations voted to deniand withdrawal 
of the attacking forces, and succeeded In making good Us decision. 

Since 1945, when World War IT came to a close, and In spite of 
recurrent local warfare In many regions of the earth, the world has 
seen a remarkable economic development, not least in Western Eu¬ 
rope, where American funds helped very greatly to assure a rapid 
economic recovery. Efforts to unite European states Into a larger 
economic bloc have not been entirely fruitless, and in 1958 a treaty 
requiring the six principal states of Western Europe to remove mu¬ 
tual tariff barriers came into effect. It is too soon to tell what the 
long rtm effect of this step may be; if It is ultimately successful. 

It seems possible that the European nations may collectively recov¬ 
er some of the political independence they have In fact, If not In le¬ 
gal form, lost since World War 

The course (d World War U demonstrated the vast power which 
both the United States and the Soviet Union could command. Although 
the war began In Europe, and for the first 18 months was fought be¬ 
tween traditional European nation states, during the latter years of 
the war it was no longer nation states In the old European sense that 
found themselves locked In combat. Instead, vast trans-natkon- 
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al organizations of power were constructed to fight the war. This 
was as true of Germany as of the Allies, for Hitler succeeded in 
organizing almost the whole resources o| Europe to serve the Kazl 
war moditnei just as. the Russians organized the resources o! thetr 
own vast territory, and just as the Atnerlcans and British together 
organized the vast areas of the earth which they either ruled or ln'> 
fiuenced. Japan's war powerj too, was drawn not only from Japan 
proper but from Manchuria and other regions conquered by Japanese 
arms tn the course of the fighting. 

The rivalry between the Soviet Union and the l/nlted States in the 
post war world has led to the division of Europe between the two great 
powers, Both the political and the economic life of European states 
has come to depend upon the actions and policies of states that lie 
outside the traditional center of European civilization. Europe has 
lost the world pre-eminence It enjoyed during the 19th century, and 
has even lost a large degree of its autonomy. This Is a tremendous 
historic change, and seems likely to mark the end of a thousand year 
period during which Europeans were able to pursue their own ends in 
their own way, with little regard to the wishes or actions of peoples 
living outside of Europe Itself. Yet from a European point of view 
there may be a wry compensation In the thought that Europe's eclipse 
has been brought about by the trarksplantation of European techniques 
and the European type of aocietyto new and more spacious ground be¬ 
yond the historic confines of the European continent. European civi¬ 
lization Is no longer European; it has become world wide, however 
changed and altered It may be through combination with other civili¬ 
zed traditions and through adaptation to different geographical en¬ 
vironments, 

d. Culture, 

It would be absurd to try to describe in general terms the diverse 
history of European culture since 1914 In this Handbook . Some names 
stand out: the painters Pablo Picasso {1881- J and Henri Matisse 
(1889-19S4); the writers James Joyce (1882-1941), Marcel Proust 
(1871-1922) and Thomas Mann (187o-195S); the composers Paul 
Hindemith (1895- J and Sergei Prokofief {1891-1953); the phi- 



losoiriiers Alfred North Whitehead (1@81-194T) and Benedetto Croce 
(1666-1952); and the poet and critic Thomas Stearns Eliot (1886- ); 

bol we are still too close Ui time to these and the many other artists, 
writers and thtnfcers of the age to be sure of their lon^ range stand¬ 
ing In the tradition of western culture. 

The development of natural science ts also difficult to describe 
because of the abstruse and technical quality of nearly all scientific 
research. In physics, a co-operative undertaking organized on an 
unprecedented scale during World War H resulted in practical ap¬ 
plication of the theory of relativity and of the study of sub-atomic 
particles to the production of atomic bombs. Since the war, prog¬ 
ress in military technology has continued at unprecedented speed. 

Far more powerful 'hydrogen' bombs were developed both In the 
Soviet Union and in the United States between 1954 and 1956; and 
in 13S7 rochet missiles had advanced so far as to be capable of 
launching an artificial earth sateliUe. The effect of these and nu¬ 
merous less dramatic improvements In men's capacities to de¬ 
stroy one another Is Incalculable: the entire frame of traditional 
International relations has been altered, and so abruptly that few 
have had lime to adjust their minds to the new conditions, in the 
field of medicine, numerous and powerful new drugs have been dis¬ 
covered which are capable of combating infection with a new effi¬ 
ciency, In the social sciences, the study of cultural anthropolC|^ 
was much advanced by such men as Bronislaw Malinowski (1884- 
1942), and 'classical' economic theory has been eaiensively mod¬ 
ified by men like John Maynard Keynes (1883-1946) and by the new 
financial and other economic practices of totalitarian (and to a less¬ 
er degree, of democratic) states, 

A characteristic of recent times has been the effort by totalitarian 
States to control cultural expression in order to m:xke artists, writers 
and thinkers serve f»lltical ends. In all countries the area of con¬ 
census among cultural leaders and among the population Ln general 
tended to shrink Ln the years after World War 1, and totailtarlaa con¬ 
trol m.ty be regarded as an effort to restore consensus by compulsion 
and police methods. The effectiveness of modem propaganda and po- 
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lice In shaping the minds of ordinary men has been amply demon¬ 
strated by totalitarian governments; but U seems possible^ indeed 
prd^te, that such methods will lead to cultural sterility. Only 
time will tell. 
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CONCLUSION 


tf one tries to look back through time, and, as It were, take in 
at one glance the history of Western Civilisation from its roots In 
the ancient Orient to die present, the first imiiresslon may be one 
of distress. So much confusion, so many wars, so many good in¬ 
tentions and warm ideals which have failed of realization. On the 
other hand, one may appreciate the toughness of human nature and 
society, which has on numerotis occasions undergone great disasters 
and yet survived despite the crimes, follies and miseries of man¬ 
kind. 

In this Handbook there are two lacks which you as students 
should make an effort to supply from your own Imaginations and 
collateral reading, One is the absence of any systematic effort to 
consider causes; the other is the absence of any adequate portray¬ 
al of the rich human variety of the past. By dealing with abstract 
generalizations and In trying to maintain a certain modicum of ob¬ 
jectivity, an account of history such as this sacrifices much of the 
emotional appeal which history may and should have. Heroes and 
villains have existed in the past; and to know them, even pallidly 
through books to share in Imagination their hopes and fears, to 
kindle in admiration or recoil In horror from their deeds, - this is 
an important way to extend one's private experience and to strength- 
en one’s own moral judgments. Indeed, It is only by finding one’s 
own heroes and villains in the past that knowledge of history may 
have its maximum effect upon one's own behavior. The same may 
be said of the effort to arrive at a causal understanding of the past: 
only with such an understanding can one's judgments of current prob¬ 
lems be fully intelligent and Informed. But it is Impossible for any¬ 
one to state moral judgments which will win universal acceptance, 
and men have not arrived al any Indlapulable understanding of the 
causal connections which may control soctal development, Yet it 
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Is worth while to consider these problems and to malce at least ten¬ 
tative personal Judftments^ Well reasoned beliefs as to the causal 
and moral lessons of history are the Anal flower of a study Of the 
past; a flower which requires rich Information and private reflec¬ 
tion for its growth; a flower, moreover, which wlU undoubtedly 
vary In shape and color from person to person, since The Truth 
about history continues to elude human minds. 
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